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THE  HITTITE  REMAINS. 


In  continuation  of  a  previous  despatch,  I  have  the  honor  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  your  Department  some  further  intelligence  from  Mr.  Henry  Mar- 
den,  United  States  Consular  Agent  at  Marash,  upon  the  subject  of  '*  Hittite 
remains  in  Marash  and  vicinity,  Central  Turkey." 

In  the  year  1879  the  mounds  of  Jerablous,  on  the  Euphrates,  six  houis 
below  Biridjiky  were  identified  by  Mr.  Henderson,  the  English  Consul  at 
Aleppo,  as  the  site  of ''  Carchemish/'  the  capital  of  the  ancient  but  long-lost 
nation  of  the  Hittites.  Soon  afterwards  the  American  missionaries  visited 
those  mines  and  examined  them  with  deep  interest,  and  as  they  toured  through 
their  mission  fields  from  time  to  time,  they  scrutinized  every  fragment  of 
chiseled  stone  in  search  of  HiUite  sculptures  and  inscriptions. 

Two  lions  of  black  basalt  were  found  on  the  top  of  the  wall  of  the  old 
Genoese  Castle,  in  the  city  of  Marash,  guarding  the  entrance.  Their  work- 
manship was  so  unlike  the  other  ornamentations  of  the  wall,  that  it  was  but 
natural  to  infer  that  they  were  made  for  some  other  purpose. 

One  of  them  was  covered  with  hieroglyphics  in  the  same  character  as 
those  at  Carchemish.  They  were  found  also  to  be  identical  with  the  mys- 
terious writing  on  the  Hamath  blocks  in  the  museum  at  Constantinople. 
The  inscriptious  are  in  raised  characters,  arranged  in  horizontal  bands,  4 
inches  wide,  extending  from  left  to  right  and  then  right  to  lefl,  with  a  raised 
line  separating  the  bands  from  each  other. 

Among  the  characters  appear  the  heads  of  men,  oxen,  goats,  hares,  and 
other  animals,  human  hands,  feet,  and  faces  with  rings  in  the  lips,  and  many 
other  similar  figures  and  others  still,  which,  in  their  present  form,  do  not 
seem  to  represent  any  natural  object.  The  smaller  characters  are  written  one 
above  another  between  the  lines,  but  the  larger  forms  extend  nearly  from 
line  to  line. 
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The  faces  and  feet  on  the  first  band  all  look  toward  the  right,  but  on  the 
second  they  look  toward  the  left  and  continue  alternately  in  the  same  order, 
indicating  the  direction  in  which  the  writing  must  be  read.  These  inscrip- 
tions bear  very  little  resemblance  to  any  known  system  of  writing,  and  no 
attempt  to  decipher  their  meaning  has  thus  fiai  been  successful. 

Near  the  base  of  the  fort  was  found  the  colossal  trunk  of  a  human  statue 
or  an  idol,  which  must  have  been  nearly  8  feet  in  height.  The  head  and 
both  feet  have  been  broken  off.  This  large  tnmk  now  serves  as  a  step  in  the 
Ktairway  of  a  mosque. 

On  a  grave  in  the  Christian  cemetery  was  found  a  slab  of  black  basalt  4 
feet  in  length,  2  In  width,  and  i  in  thickness.  The  upper  sur£Bu:e  only  had 
been  trimmed,  and  contained  in  bas-relief  a  human  figure  dressed  in  a  long 
tunic  fastened  by  a  girdle.  In  the  hand  was  a  wand  or  staff.  The  beard  re- 
4(embled  that  of  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  but  the  hair  was  long  and  gathered 
U  the  back  of  the  neck  in  a  peculiar  roll  turned  ^upward.  The  shoes  were 
painted  and  ttuned  up  at  the  toes.  These  peculiarities  are  characteristic  of 
nearly  all  Hittite  sculptures. 

This  slab  also  contained  an  inscription  covering  its  entire  face,  the  bands 
^of  hieroglyphics  extending  back  and  forth  across  the  human  figure,  but  the 
characters  differ  from  others  in  being  incised  instead  of  in  relief.  They 
were,  however,  much  defaced.  Fifteen  to  twenty  other  slabs  of  the  same 
general  character  have  been  discovered  in  Marash.  One  is  the  door-step  of 
a  minaret,  another  is  in  the  pavement  of  a  door-yard,  another  still,  containing 
the  figure  of  part  of  a  chariot,  serves  as  a  horse-block  at  a  street  door.  One 
heavy  slab  was  found  lying  on  its  face  4  feet  under  ground  in  a  vineyard,  on 
which  was  represented  two  human  figures  sitting  in  chairs  on  either  side  of  a 
cross-legged  table,  on  which  were  plates  of  bread  and  fowl.  These  slabs  are 
all  of  black  basalt,  having  only  one  face  of  the  stone  trimmed;  the  figures 
are  in  bas-relief  and  the  inscriptions  all  in  the  same  characters,  though  there 
is  variety  of  form  corresponding  to  the  hand-writing  of  different  men  or  pos- 
sibly of  different  times. 

The  lion  on  the  fort  has  recently  been  transferred  to  the  Royal  Museum, 
Constantinople,  and  two  or  three  small  slabs  have  been  carried  away  by  ]^u- 
ropean  travelers.     Others  remain  where  they  were  discovered. 

The  lions  on  the  fort,  the  trunk  of  the  idol,  and  several  other  blocks  near 
its  base  suggest  that  the  natural  mound  on  which  the  fort  was  built  may  once 
have  been  crowned  with  a  Hittite  palace  or  temple,  and  a  block  found  on  the 
side  of  the  mound — perhaps  a  piece  of  an  altar  containing  on  two  sides  a 
beautifully  cut  inscription,  but  charred  and  cracked  by  heat — bears  silent 
testimony  to  the  method  by  which  the  building  was  destroyed.  There  seems 
abundant  evidence  that  Marash  was  an  important  Hittite  city,  and  many 
relics  of  its  ancient  buildings  doubtless  lie  buried  under  the  present  streets 
and  walls.  Several  interesting  Hittite  slabs  have  been  discovered  in  the  Al- 
bustan  plain,  80  miles  north  of  Marash;  also  a  fine  inscription  near  Room 
Kala,  60  miles  east  on  the  Euphrates. 
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Oth«r  Uoda  with  the  peculiar  chiseling  of  the  Hittites  hare  been  feund 
in  different  places  on  the  plains  from  2c  to  50  miles  south  of  Marash. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  plains  of  Central  Ttnkey  are  scattered  over  with 
mysterious  mounds  of  earth.  They  are  of  different  si2es,  but  generally  cover* 
ing  from  2  to  4  acres  and  are  50  to  75  feet  in  height,  with  a  level  acre  on  the 
sunmiit.  They  are  seen  only  on  the  plains,  in  all  cases  several  miles  from 
each  other,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  close  by  a  fountain  of  water.  Some 
suppose  they  were  watch-towers,  others  that  they  supplied  the  place  of  a  fort, 
the  people,  gathering  on  the  summit  to  defend  themselves  from  the  attacks  of 
honemen  who  could  not  ascend  the  steep  sides;  still  others  hold  that  they  are 
monuments  over  the  tombs  of  buried  kings,  while  there  are  not  wanting  those 
who  think  that  they  are  merely  natural  formations;  but  the  fragments  of  pot- 
tery  and  the  alluvial  soil  that  compose  thc^m  prove  their  human  origin. 

In  modem  times  a  rude  Turkish  village  often  appears  at  the  base  and  part 
of  the  way  up  the  side  of  a  mound ;  in  other  cases  the  whole  mound  is  covered 
with  a  vineyard  or  a  wheat  field,  or  its  steep  sides  are  perforated  with  the 
dens  of  foxes  and  jackals. 

No  light  is  to  be  found  concerning  them  in  written  history  except  in  the 
Assyrian  department  of  the  British  Museum,  where,  upon  an  immense  block 
of  stone,  the  representation  of  a  multitude  of  men  actually  engaged  in  build- 
ing such  a  mound  may  be  seen.  Some  of  these  moutids,  which  are  very 
regular,  may  have  been  built  for  a  special  purpose  now  uncertain,  but  others, 
irregular  in  form  and  larger  in  area,  must  have  been  formed  by  the  debris  of 
mud  walls  and  roofe. 

One  of  this  latter  class  of  mounds  on  the  plain  near  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Amanus  Mountains,  about  50  miles  south  of  Marash,  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  missionaries  for  some  years,  and  at  their  suggestion 
several  travelers  have  visited  it.  The  little  Turkish  village  of  Zenjirli  is  built 
on  the  side  of  a  moimd. 

The  special  interest  connected  with  it  was  a  dozen  slabs  of  black  basalt 
4  feet  high  and  2  feet  square,  at  the  ends  forming  a  reentrant  angle  at  one 
edgp  of  the  mound  near  the  base  and  apparently  extending  farther  in  towards 
the  center  to  complete  the  basement  walls  of  a  building.  On  the  face  of 
each  block  were  Hittite  bas-relie&. 

The  attention  of  American  antiquarians  was  called  to  this  mound,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  American  enterprise  would  undertake  its  exploration.  The 
past  winter  a  party  of  Germans,  under  the  patronage  of  their  Government, 
have  commenced  the  work  of  excavation,  and  one  hundred  laborers  in  a  few 
weeks'  time  laid  bare  a  large  number  of  blocks  forming,  as  had  been  supposed, 
the  basement  of  a  Hittite  palace.  They  were  nearly  all  in  sttUy  resting  upon 
nide  foundations  of  masonry.  A  line  of  blocks  extends  along  the  entire  front, 
then  opens  mid-way  into  an  entrance  hall,  which  soon  widens  into  a  court 
about  40  feet  sqiiare.  A  narrow  hall  connects  this  court  with  another  large 
court  farther  within,  which  has  been  uncovered  only  in  part,  but  seems  to  be 
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several  rods  squ&re.  These  halls  and  courts  are  lined  by  a  single  row  of 
basalt  blocks,  each  standing  on  end>  and  nearly  every  block  contains  on  its 
inner  surface  a  Hittite  sculpture. 

At  one  place  is  a  hunting  scene  continued  along  a  dozen  blocks.  The 
men  are  armed  with  daggers,  spears,  and  the  bow  and  arrow.  Deer,  rabbits, 
and  birds  represent  a  variety  of  game.  At  the  entrance  to  the  main  court 
on  either  side  are  the  bas-relief  sculptures  of  an  immense  lion  looking  toward 
the  outer  door  and  behind  each  lion  stands  a  heavily-armed  soldier.  The 
superstructure,  resting  upon  these  Hittite  blocks,  must  have  been  made  of 
sun-dried  brick  and  perhaps  in  part  of  wood.  The  stones  bear  evidence  that 
the  buildings  above  them  were  burned.  The  pile  of  earth  that  forms  the 
mound  must  be  the  debris  of  mud  roofe  and  walls  from  Hittite  palaces  to  the 
peasant  hovels  of  modem  times. 

No  Hittite  hieroglyphics  have  yet  been  discovered,  but  the  most  remark- 
able ''find"  is  the  colossal  statue  of  Sardanapalus,  King  of  Nineveh,  eighth 
century,  B.  C. ,  standing  on  a  pedestal  in  the  smaller  court  of  the  palace.  • 
The  workmanship  is  very  fine.  The  face  speaks  like  the  finest  Grecian 
statues.  The  statue  had  been  thrown  down  and  broken,  but  the  fragments 
are  all  there  and  the  whole  figure  can  easily  be  restored.  On  this  statue  were 
several  square  yards  of  Assyrian  inscription  in  cuneiform  hieroglyphics,  from 
which  the  name  was  determined. 

But  how  this  statue  of  an  Assyrian  king  came  to  be  placed  in  a  Hittite 
palace  is  not  easily  accounted  for.  It  is  presumed  that  when  Sardanapalus 
made  his  expedition  through  Asia  Minor  he  conquered  this  Hittite  city  and 
erected  his  own  statue  in  the  center  of  the  palace,  carefiilly  preserving  intact 
all  the  productions  of  Hittite  art. 

Several  shafts  have  been  sunk  in  different  parts  of  the  mound,  but  thus 
far  no  other  important  results  have  been  reached.  A  few  feet  below  the  sur- 
face in  various  places  were  found  the  rude  foundations  of  mediaeval  and  Roman 
peasant  huts  with  stone  hand-mills,  mortars,  jars,  and  other  relics  of  those 
periods.  One  shaft  reaching  to  the  level  of  the  plain  disclosed  a  colossal 
image  of  an  animal  designed  for  a  lion,  but  its  rude  workmanship  belongs  to 
an  early  period  in  the  art  of  sculpture.  There  are  traces  also  of  a  wall  and 
moat  a  few  rods  distant  inclosing  the  mound.  Opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
palace  a  dozen  sculptured  blocks  have  been  uncovered.  They  mark  the 
gate-way  in  the  city  wall. 

The  Germans  propose  to  continue  their  excavations  three  years  and  turn 
over  with  the  spade  the  entire  mound. 

The  great  desideratum  in  Hittite  discoveries  is  a  bi-lingual  inscription  to 
be  used  as  a  key  to  interpret  the  mysterious  hieroglyphics.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  has  yet  appeared,  except  a  very  brief  inscription  on  a  silver  boss,  which 
a  few  years  ago  was  offered  for  sale  in  Constantinople  and  fortunately  copied, 
but  the  original  has  mysteriously  disappeared.  The  languages  were  Hittite 
and  Assyrian  cuneiform,  giving  the  name  of  a  king  and  of  his  country,  but 
both  were  unknown  to  history. 
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The  GemutDs  have  also  discovered  in  a  Turkish  cemetery  near  Zeujirli  a 
human  statue  with  nearly  a  square  yard  of  inscription  in  what  seems  to  be 
Phenician  characters. 

Hittite  remains  have  been  discovered  at  different  points  in  Central  and 
Southern  Asia  Minor  extending  as  far  west  as  Smyrna  and  east  to  the  Eu- 
phrates. Bible  history  also  speaks  of  these  people  at  Hebron,  in  Southern 
Palestine.  They  are  not  only  many  times  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions exhumed  from  the  mounds  of  Koyounjuk  and  Khorsabad  at  Nineveh, 
but  also  the  mightiest  of  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt,  when  to  glorify  themselves 
they  delineated  their  personal  achievements  upon  the  lofty  pylons  at  the  en- 
trances of  their  temples,  could  find  no  prouder  record  of  their  valor  than  the 
representations  of  their  victories  over  the  Hittites.  Rameses  II,  at  Kar- 
nak  and  at  the  Rameseum,  thus  not  only  records  his  own  brilliant  victories, 
but  undesignedly  bears  testimony  to  the  strength  and  courage  of  those  whom 
he  call?  ''the  despised  Hittites,"  whose  power  he  overcame  with  so  much 
difiSculty.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Hit- 
tites and  the  Egyptians  is  engraved  upon  a  stone  tablet  in  the  walls  of  Kar- 
nak,  and  is  the  first  treaty  of  peace  on  record.  The  Hittites  were  known  at 
Jerusalem,  Thebes,  and  Nineveh  for  the  period  of  one  thousand  years. 

This  mysterious  nation  has  now  been  lost  to  history  for  twenty-five  hun- 
dred years,  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  all  traces  of  its  existence,  except 
the  few  brief  references  in  the  Bible,  are  inscribed  on  tablets  of  stone.  These 
people  chiseled  their  bas-reliefs  and  hieroglyphics  upon  black  basalt,  even  the 
most  durable  stone  in  the  land,  and  in  the  destruction  of  the  temples  and 
palaces  these  precious  slabs  were  buried  deep  under  mounds  of  earth  and 
kept  for  distant  ages  more  safely  than  they  could  have  been  in  any  museum 
or  library.  The  enemy  did  not  take  in  all  this  when  he  threw  his  firebrand 
into  the  palace  halls.  « 

It  is  not  surprising  that  these  mementoes  of  such  a  lost  nation,  as  they 
come  to  light  one  by  one,  should  awaken  a  deep  interest  in  the  civilized 
world. 

The  experiment  at  Zenjirli  suggests  possibilities  of  the  deepest  moment. 
Hundreds  of  similar  mounds  in  Southern  Asia  Minor  and  in  Mesopotamia 
are  waiting  for  the  spade  tp  reveal  their  treasures.  They  may  not  all  contain 
the  ruins  of  palaces,  temples,  stone  libraries,  or  works  of  art,  but  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  the  first  mound  opened  in  Central  Turkey  contained  a 
genuine  palace,  a  statue  of  a  king  of  Niijieveh  with  an  extensive  Assyrian  in- 
scription, and  also  nearly  or  quite  as  many  works  of  Hittite  art  as  all  others 
that  have  hitherto  been  discovered. 

There  is  here  surely  a  wide  and  intensely  interesting  field  for  investiga- 
tion. The  American  missionaries,  the  only  Americans  on  the  ground,  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  means  to  prosecute  such  enterprises,  but  it  is  earn- 
estly desired  that  the  American  people  assume  a  share  in  the  search  for  the 
records  of  this  long-lost  nation. — Beirut,  September  21  y  1888. 

ERHARD  BISSINGER, 

ConsuL 
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The  scanty  wheat  crop  of  this  year  in  France,  its  generally  inferior  quality^ 
the  recent  notable  rise  in  the  value  of  breadstufTs,  and  the  question  what  the 
Government  should  do  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  unfortunate  harvests,  con^^ 
tinue  to  form  the  foremost  commercial  and  political  topic  in  this  country. 

When  the  large  deficiency  became  generally  known  and  the  prices  of  wheat 
and  fiour  began  to  rise,  there  atose  an  immediate  and  persistent  demand  that 
the  administration  should  exercise  the  privilege  granted  by  the  law  of  March, 
1887,  and  either  abolish  or  greatly  reduce  the  import  duty  of  5  francs  per 
quintal  on  wheat,  such  action  to  be  submitted  to  the  assembly  for  ratification 
on  its  meeting  in  October.  This  demand  was  sustained  by  three  classes  of 
French  citizens.  First,  the  non-protectionists,  who  are  opposed  upon  prin- 
ciple to  import  duties  on  food  and  raw  materials  and  maintain  that  they  have 
been  the  folly  and  curse  of  France ;  secondly,  the  commercial  men  of  the 
larger  cities  and  sea-ports,  whose  business  would  be  enhanced  by  heavy  impor- 
tations and  dealings  in  foreign  grains,  and  finally  by  the  great  industrial  class, 
the  wage-earners,  who  foresaw  a  year  of  scarce  and  expensive  bread.  On  part 
of  the  latter  class  the  manifestation  took  the  form  of  mass-meetings  at  St. 
Denis,  St.  Ouen,  and  other  points  at  which  the  proceedings  were  more  or  less 
loud  and  revolutionary. 

In  support  of  this  demand  it  was  insisted  that  the  deficiency  in  this  year's 
wheat  crop  would  entail  importations  of  wheat  to  the  amount  of  30,000,000 
to  35,000,000  hectoliters,  upon  which  there  would  have  to  be  paid  under  the 
present  law  duties  amounting  to  120,000,000  or  140,000,000  francs,  a  sum 
beyond  the  estimates  of  the  Government  and  the  power  of  the  laboring 
classes  to  pay. 

The  project  of  abolishing  the  duty  was,  on  the  other  hand,  opposed  with 
equal  ardor ;  first,  by  the  theoretical  protectionists,  who  dread  to  see  any  back- 
ward step  taken  in  the  system  of  high-tariff  legislation ;  secondly,  by  nearly 
the  whole  agricultural  population,  who  now  for  the  first  time  in  several  years 
see  a  prospect  of  selling  their  surplus  wheat  at  home  for  prices  that  will  3deld 
a  profit  above  the  cost  of  cultivation,  and  finally  by  the  millers,  a  large  and 
powerful  class,  who  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  drawback  of  8  francs  per  100  kilo- 
grams on  exported  fiour  and  who  have  already  heavy  stocks  on  hand  or  have 
made  large  purchases  of  wheat  for  autumn  and  winter  delivery  at  prices  which 
include  the  present  duty. 

Between  these  two  opposing  parties  and  their  organs  the  real  extent  and 
and  quality  of  the  present  year's  wheat  crop  have  been  so  disputed  and 
obscured  by  extravagant  and  diverse  statements  that  no  one  seems  abk  to  tell 
more  nearly  than  a  fortnight  ago  what  the  real  facts  are.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  minister  of  agriculture,  without  pretending  to  give  official  returns,  esti- 
mates the  home  crop  at  from  90,000,000  to  95,000,000  hectoliters.  The 
convention  of  millers  which  met  in  Paris  on  the  20th  of  September  heard 
special  reports  from  all  the  districts,  the  tenor  of  which  was  to  show  a  large 
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deficiency  and  generally  poor  quality  in  all  except  the  two  southern  districts. 
Much  of  the  wheat  so  far  offered  is  too  wet  and  soft  to  be  profitably  ground, 
and  in  some  regions  half  the  wheat  harvested  this  year  is  in  such  condition 
that  it  will  not  keep  throughout  the  winter. 

The  Bulletin  des  Halles,  organ  of  the  produce  exchange  at  Paris,  has  just 
published  an  estimate  based  upon  special,  though  not  official,  reports  from 
all  the  departments  of  France,  in  which  it  gives  the  following  comparison 
between  the  acreagei  yield  po*  acre,  and  total  crop  of  this  season  and  last 
year: 


1887 ••-.....••....•.—•..••.•••.•••.•••••••—•••••.•.•—••*••.. 16,828,145 

1888 ^.....»....^. 17,219,049 


390*904 


1887 18.5 

I  ooo.  ■•••••••••••••••••.••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••  •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••{^••••••A  '4*  7 


3.9 


Hectolitcn. 

1807*  ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••«••••»•»••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••*••••••••••■  "7973''9'o 

1888....^ .; 89,274,828 


28,458,082 


Reducing  this  deficit  to  busheb,  it  would  thus  appear  that  the  whole  crop 
of  this  year  &lls  80,824,952  bushels  below  that  of  last  season,  and  on  the 
basis  of  a  total  yearly  consumption  of  120,000,000  hectoliters,  there  is  a 
total  net  deficit  of  87,259,488  bushels  to  be  supplied  by  importation. 

The  best  commercial  opinion,  the  judgment  of  the  leading  grain  merchants 
and  millers  in  the  large  cities,  many  of  whom  have  special  means  of  obtain- 
ing  correct  information,  re-asserts  firmly  the  estimates  stated  in  the  latest  re- 
port from  this  consulate  (August  27),  viz:  That,  taking  into  account  the 
inferior  quality  of  this  year's  wheat  crop  in  France,  its  flour  producing  value 
will  not  exceed  80,000,000  or  at  most  85,000,000  hectoliters  and  that,  duty 
or  no  duty,  this  country  will  have  to  import  from  90,000,000  to  100,000,000 
bushels  of  foreign  wheat. 

It  has  been  found  by  careful  and  repeated  observations  that  high  prices 
of  breadstuffs  in  this  country  and  England  do  not  diminish  but  rather  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  bread.  The  reason  given  for  this  is  that  when  food 
is  expensive^  the  poor  classes  economize  first,  not  on  their  principal  article  of 
diet,  but  upon  the  most  costly  ones,  which  are  meat  and  groceries. 

For  the  reasons  already  stated,  the  millers*  convention  at  Paris  on  the  20th 
of  September  earnestly  protested  against  any  interference  with  the  present 
wheat  duty.  The  Government  was  only  too  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  taking  a  step  which  would  awaken  controversy  and  seriously  trench 
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upon  its  reveiiues,  and  decided  to  take  no  action,  so  that  the  whole  question 
is  now  referred  to  the  national  ^issembly  which  meets  in  October.  Theagri* 
cliltural  deputies  and  the  protectionists  are  in  a  majority,  and»  judging  from 
what  they  have  hitherto  done,  it  is  probable  that  the  present  duty  on  wheat 
and  flour  will  be  retained  unchanged. 

The  aggregate  effect  of  all  these  circumstances  upon  the  wheat  market  of 
Marseilles  will  be  indicated  by  the  following  comparison  of  values  of  the  lead- 
ing foreign  grades  which  are  imported  here  to-day  and  on  the  same  date  one 
year  ago.  The  prices  quoted  are  of  actual  sales  for  immediate  delivery,  fu- 
tures being  proportionately' higher: 


Nicolaieff,  spring 

Nicolaieff^  winter 

AzQff,  winter 

Danube,  red  winter 

Bombay,  white  superior 

Australian,  white 

Algerian,  white 

American/  red  winter  No.  a. 


»••••♦••>■>■••■••■■■■•■• 


•••• *••••« •■••••••#•• 


Sept.  14,1887. 


ptrnohiU*. 
17. 00 
17.00 
X7.00 
z6.85 
18.00 
aowoo 
X8.95 
X8.00 


Sept.  34,  x888. 


Per  bushel. 


19.85 
19.85 
19.85 
18.85 
az.so 
83.35 

ai.87H 
M.375i 


«  i.oa56 

-  i.oaK 
=»  0.98 

—  X.X5 

as  1.93 

s>  z.z6 

a*  Z.I9 


This  represents  an  average  all-round  advance  of  about  15  cents  per  bushel, 
but  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  American  red  winter  is 
greater  than  in  that  of  any  other  quality,  for  the  reason  already  stated  in  pre- 
vious reports,  that  our  red  winter  wheat  supplies  the  quality  of  flour  most 
preferred  in  this  region  and  for  export  to  Spain. 

The  questions  upon  which  wheat  speculation  in  this  country  is  now  based 
are,  therefore,  two :  First,  will  the  assembly  at  its  coming  session  abolish  or 
reduce  the  present  duty  of  26^  cents  per  bushel  on  imported  wheat  ?  and, 
secondly,  does  the  present  advance  of  15  cents  per  bushel  on  the  prices  of 
one  year  ago  fully  represent  the  actual  condition  of  wheat  supply  and  de- 
mand throughout  the  world  ?  In  other  words,  has  the  rise  reached  its  limit 
or  will  prices  continue  to  advance  as  the  precise  figures  of  the  deficit  in  west- 
ern Europe  and  the  surplus  in  Russia,  India,  and  America  are  ascertained? 

A  great  deal  is  being  very  earnestly  said  and  printed  on  either  side  of 
both  these  questions,  but  the  strongest  indications  are  that  the  present  duty 
will  be  rigidly  maintained  and  that  since  France  alone  will  need  nearly  as 
much  foreign  wheat  as  the  United  States  can  spare  for  export,  it  is  difiicult  to 
see  how  breadstuffs  can  be  cheaper  than  now  until  a  new  crop  has  been  grown 
and  harvested.  —  Marseilles,  September  23 ^  1888. 

FRANK  H.  MASON, 

Qmsul. 
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Referring  to  previous  correspondence  relating  to  the  movements  of  the 
civil  engineers  employed  on  the  line  of  the  proposed  ship-canal  across  this 
part  of  Central  America/ 1  have  to  report  that  Civil  Engineer  Le  Baron  and  two 
assistant  engineers  have  just  arrived  from  Camp  Carazo,  and  are  making  up 
a  working  party  to  make  the  measurements  and  soundings  about  the  harbor 
that  are  necessary  to  locate  the  site  for  the  wharf  mentioned  in  dispatch  No. 
1S3,  dated  the  14th  instant. 

The  wharf,  as  proposed  to  be  constructed,  is  to  serve  as  a  wharf  for  the  use 
of  the  construction  company,  but  to  be  built  at  such  a  point  and  of  such 
material  in  part  that  much  of  that  structure  may  be  utilized  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  breakwater,  which  will  be  an  important  feature  of  any  plan  for  the 
improvement  of  the  harbor  of  San  Juan.  While  the  superstructure  of  the 
wharf  will  be  composed  of  wood  the  foundation  will  be  built  of  solid  stone- 
work. 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  a  coral  reef  or  bank  that  has  been  forming,  and 
in  a  southwesterly  direction  in  the  sea-front  of  the  harbor.  The  exact  loca- 
tion of  the  reef  has  never  been  determined,  as  it  is  not  visible  through  the 
water.  And  I  believe  that  on  only  one  of  the  charts  of  report — a  survey  by 
an  expedition  from  the  United  States — ^the  existence  of  a  coral  reef  is  noted, 
although  such  noting  does  not  appear  on  any  subsequent  chart.  From  state- 
ments made  by  commanders  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam-ship  Company  and 
by  the  turtle  strikers,  who  take  turtle  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  I  find  that 
they  believe  that  there  is  such  a  coral  reef  forming  at  some  point  in  the  sea- 
coast  between  Harbor  Head  and  Punta  Castilla. 

One  object  of  the  party  under  Mr.  Le  Baron  is  to  find  the  reef  and  de- 
cide, if  it  is  so  located  and  of  such  bulk,  that  it  may  be  advisable  to  locate  and 
construct  the  breakwater  upon  or  over  it. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Le  Baron  is  also  to  make  some  preparation  for  the  erec- 
tion of  barracks  for  the  laborers  who  may  be  employed  in  the  work  about  the 
harbor,  which  may  begin  by  the  ist  of  December.  I  know  from  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Le  Baron  that  he  expects  to  bring  his  family  to  reside  here  at 
this  port  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  as  soon  as  the  quarantine  regulations  of 
Florida  will  permit  their  leaving  that  part  of  the  country.  Mr.  Le  Baron 
is  a  resident  of  Jacksonville,  which  city  his  ^Eunily  were  compelled  to  leave 
by  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  He  is  English  and  has  resided  in  Florida,  and 
in  that  State  has  been  doing  some  valuable  work  as  civil  engineer ;  and  I  am 
informed  that  the  company  that  is  doing  the  present  work  esteem  Mr.  Le 
Baroft  as  one  of  the  most  competent  and  useful  civil  engineers  in  their  em- 
ploy.—  Sak  Juiut  DiL  NaRTE,  Nicaragua,  September  30 ^  1888. 

WM.  A.  BROWN, 
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Before  giving  you  a  report  on  the  manganese  mines  at  present  being 
worked  and  from  which  1,300.  tons  of  manganese  ore  have  been  shipped  to 
the  United  States,  I  believe  it  well,  in  order  to  make  my  report  clearer,  to 
give  you  an  outline  of  the  mining  laws  here  and  then  a  description  of  the 
manganese  deposits  discovered  in  this  province.  With  this  object  I  submit 
a  plan  showing  the  area  and  extension  of  the  manganese  deposits  so  far  dis- 
covered and  "  denounced."  According  to  Spanish  law  the  person  discover- 
ing a  mine,  no  matter  on  what  land  it  is,  whether  government  or  private 
property,  submits  to  the  provincial  Government  a  plan  of  the  probable  exten- 
sion of  the  mine.  The  Government  then,  if  all  is  in  conformity  with  details 
and  fulfilling  all  the  requirements  of  the  law,  grants  a  title  to  the  mine. 
This  title,  however,  does  not  take  the  surface  property  away  from  the  owner. 
Later  on,  when  the  mines  are  to  be  worked,  if  no  terms  for  the  sale  of  the 
surface  land  can  be  agreed  upon  between  the  two  parties,  the  Government 
appraises  its  land,  and  at  this  appraised  value  the  owner  of  the  surface  land 
is  obliged  to  sell  to  the  owner  of  the  mine.  This  fact  has  been  little  under- 
stood by  Americans  coming  here  to  look  for  manganese  mine  investments. 
There  is  not  one  manganese  mine  for  sale  which  lies  in  the  land  of  the  owner 
of  the  mines.  The  work  on  the  mines  for  sale  at  present  has  been  very 
superficial  and  mostly  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  as  before  working  the  mines 
the  surface  land  has  to  be  acquired,  for  which  the  owners  of  the  mines  as  a 
general  thing  have  not  sufficient  means,  the  person  desiring  to  worfc  a  mine 
on  a  royalty  must  advance  money  before  taking  out  any  ore.  Qwing  to  this 
fact  so  few  of  these  rich  mines  have  been  worked  by  American  capital. 
Nearly  all  the  mines  are  offered  for  sale  at  a  royalty  per  ton  with  conditions 
of  taking  out  certain  quantities  of  ore.  Land  of  the  mines,  so  far  as  dis- 
covered, is  worth  on  the  average  from  I3  to  $6  per  acre. 

The  Spanish  Government,  under  date  of  June  30,  1887,  by  royal  decree, 
has  ordered  that  manganese  mines  are  exempt  from  all  manner  of  taxes  for 
twenty  years.  All  material,  machinery,  tools,  etc.,  to  be  used  in  the  ex- 
ploitation of  manganese  ore  are  free  from  import  duty.  Railroad  material, 
machinery,  coal,  etc. ,  for  mining  purposes  are  all  free  from  import  duty.  The 
mining  railroad  is  tree  from  taxes  for  ninety-nine  years.  So  you  see  the 
Government  here  does  everything  in  its  power  to  further  the  mining  indus- 
tries of  this  province.  One  serious  drawback  which  so  far  has  hindered  the 
rapid  development  of  this  industry  is  the  want  of  transporting  facilities. 
The  mines  at  present  worked  are  some  distance  from  the  railroad,  and  in  the 
rainy  season  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  get  their  ore  down  tt>  the 
railroads  in  carts  and  on  mules.  These  mines  are  divided  into  ten  groups. 
Seven  of  these  mines  can  be  reached  by  and  are  from  i  to  20  kilometers 
from  the  Sabanillo  and  Marote  Railroad.  The  other  three  groups  are  near 
the  line  of  the  old  Cobre  Railroad,  destroyed  in  the  first  revolution,  about 
1869. 
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The  Sabanillo  and  Marote  Railroad  is  a  passenger  railroad  33  kilometers 
in  length.  This  railroad  carries  considerable  freight,  consisting  of  sugar, 
mahogany  logs,  boards,  and  other  products  of  the  interior.  The  road-bed 
is  fair  and  is  gradually  being  laid  with  new  English  rails.  The  rolling  stock 
is  very  poor  and  not  in  the  condition  to  carry  ore  in  large  quantities.  The 
terminal  facilities  in  the  city  are  good,  but,  of  course,  in  the  event  of  large 
shipments  would  have  to  be  improved,  and  a  proper  dock  would  have  to  be 
built.  We  have  here  a  dredging  machine  which  could  soon  dredge  sufficient 
to  form  dockage  for  large  steamers.  Some  of  the  groups  of  mines  are  in  a 
direct  line  with  this  railroad  and  could  be  very  easily  worked.  No  doubt 
arrangements  could  be  made  to  run  ore  cars  over  the  road.  The  three  mines 
on  the  line  of  the  Cobre  Railroad  are  of  large  dimensions  and  offer  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  road-bed  which  could  be  restored  at  comparatively  little  expense, 
and  also  facilities  for  shipping  the  ore  at  Punta  Sal,  opposite  this  city.  In 
the  plan  I  submit  I  have  given  the  names  of  the  different  groups  and  their 
dimensions. 

Group  No.  I,  Hatillo. — This  is  composed  of  one  mine,  the  Cecilia,  100 
hectares  in  size.  It  is  situated  i  kilometer  from  the  Cobre  Railroad,  above 
described,  and  3  k^ometers  from  Punta  Sal,  the  point  where  the  ore  could 
be  shipped.  The  mine,  owing  to  its  close  proximity  to  this  city  and  the 
good  quality  and  apparent  large  quantity  of  ore,  is  well  thought  of.  Water 
is  near  by. 

Group  No.  2,  called  Boniato. — Composed  of  five  mines,  in  all  com- 
prising 130  hectares;  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Sabanillo  and  Marote 
Railroad,  and  commences  at  the  station  of  Boniato,  8  kilometers  from  this 
city.  Work  on  these  mines  has  been  done  on  a  small  scale.  Owing  to  their 
proximity  to  the  railroad  the  cost  of  delivery  of  ore  to  the  cars  is  very  small. 
The  mine  of  the  group  furthest  away  from  the  railroad  can  be  reached  by  a 
level  road  3  kilometers  long. 

Group  No.  3,  Dos  Bocas  and  Cristo. — Consists  of  ten  mines,  in  all  338 
hectares,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Sabanillo  and  Marote  Railroad,  i  to  5 
kilometers  further  up  than  Boniato.  Deposits  of  ore  can  be  seen  from  200 
to  1,000  meters  from  the  track.  Samples  have  given  about  54  per  cent, 
metallic  manganese. 

Group  No.  4,  Quemado,  etc. — Consists  of  twenty-three  minesand  is  distant 
from  Cristo  17  kilometers,  from  this  city  on  an  average  3  kilometers.  The 
highroad  connecting  station  with  the  mines  offers  no  serious  topographical  ob- 
stacles, but,  like  nearly  all  Cuban  roads,  is  almost  impassable  to  carts  and 
vehicles  during  the  rainy  seasons.  Of  this  group  the  mines  Ysabelita  and 
Boston  are  the  ones  from  which  all  but  about  100  tons  of  the  manganese  so 
far  exported  has  been  taken.     To  these  mines  I  will  refer  later. 

Group  No.  5,  Ponusso. — Composed  of  eight  mines,  comprising  365 
hectares.  Its  distance  is  about  15  to  20  kilometers  from  the  station  of 
Cristo,  and  would,  if  worked  on  a  large  scale,  necessitate  the  building  of  a 
railroad.     As  the  country  in  which  this  group  lies  is  highly  cultivated,  bein^ 
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occupied  by  sugar  and  coffee  estates  and  forests  containing  nudiogany,  a 
railroad  connecting  with  the  Sabanillo  and  Marote  line  would,  no  doubt,  be 
a  paying  investment,  as,  apart  from  the  mineral  carried,  it  would  have  a 
large  ciirrying  trade  of  the  products  of  this  country.  The  idea  is  to  build  a 
railroad  to  Guantanamo,  which  railroad  would  pass  these  mines  and  open  up 
a  fertile  country,  which  at  present  is  imcultivated  for  lack  of  transporting 
facilities.  The  railroad,  75  miles  in  length,  would  do  an  immense  passenger 
and  freight  business,  which  is  at  present  monopolized  by  a  line  of  steamers 
between  here  and  Guantanamo,  and  would  be  benefited  besides  by  the  inter- 
mediate traffic.  The  Ponusso  mines  show  excellent  mineral,  I  have  been 
told,  and  in  large  quantities. 

Group  No.  6,  Montompolo. — Composed  of  three  mines  and,  com- 
pnsing  in  all  117  hectares,  is  situated  about  11  kilometers  from  the  station 
of  Moron,  which  station  is  at  a  distance  of  19  kilometers  from  this  city  by 
the  Sabanillo  and  Marote  Railroad.  This  group  is  in  a  mountainous  country 
with  rivers  running  through  it  Analysis  of  the  ore  has  given  over  50  per 
cent,  of  metallic  manganese. 

Group  No.  7,  Canto  Abajo.  —  Composed  .of  five  mines,  comprising 
3x5  hectares,  is  about  14  kilometei^  firom  San  Luis  (33  kilometers  from  this 
city),  the  terminus  of  the  railroad. 

Group  No.  8,  Margarejo. — Composed  of  three  mines,  comprising  124 
hectares,  and  is  situated  i  kilometer  from  the  terminus  of  the  destroyed 
Cobre  Railroad,  at.Cobre,  15  kilometers  from  here. 

Group  No.  9,  Cerca  Piedra.  — Composed  of  one  mine,  comprising  56 
hectares,  is  situated  3  kilometers  from  this  city  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
by  the  high  road. 

Group  No.  10,  Botijo. — Composed  of  one  mine,  comprising  60  hec- 
tares, is  situated  14  kilometers  from  here,  is  about  the  same  direction  as  No.  9. 

Having  to  a  great  extent  been  compelled  to  gather  the  information  re- 
garding these  mines  from  parties  interested  in  them,  I  can  not  vouch  for 
entire  correctness  so  far  as  richness  and  quantity  of  ore  is  concerned.  SoiQe 
of  the  mines  I  have  visited  myself;  but,  as  naturally  the  investigations  so  far 
conducted  on  mines  not  worked  have  been  primitive  and  superficial  in  the 
extreme,  such  work  can  not  really  show  the  actual  worth  of  these  mines 
which  require  study  and  investigation. 

Manganese  here  is  found  as  a  purely  water  formation  in  tertiary  strata, 
o^  at  all  events  with  tertiary  strata  above  it  and  associated  with  jasper  and 
crystalline  metamorphic  rock  below.  It  seems  that  large  deposits  are  con- 
centrated in  certain  districts,  as  proved  by  the  ten  groups  already  described. 
There  has  been  more  manganese  discovered,  but  owing  to  the  large  distances 
from  the  sea-board,  and  absolutely  no  transporting  facilities  existing,  they 
have  not  been  "denounced,**  as  it  is  impracticable  to  work  them.  What 
this  country  needs,  and  especially  this  province,  is  a  railroad  from  here  to 
Guantanamo,  and  another  through  the  interior  of  the  island,  to  develop  its 
vast  mineral  wealth  and  agricultural  resources. 
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By  examining  the  plan  you  will  find  in  the  Tuemado  group  the 
mines  Ysabelita  and  Boston.  The  two  are  the  mines  from  which  the 
1,298.311  tons  (i|Ooo  kilograms)  so  far  shipped  to  the  United  States  have 
been  taken.  The  company  working  these  mines  is  called  the  Cuba  Manga- 
nese Company,  New  York,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  recognized  by  the  Spanish  Government.  The  mines  so  far  have 
only  been  worked  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  exporting  from  them 
large  quantities  of  ore.  I  have  been  told  by  an  officer  of  the  company  that 
already  ^40,000  have  been  expended  in  royalties,  wages,  freight,  etc.  For 
this  amount  the  company  has,  as  stated  above,  exported  1,298.311  tons,  and 
has  mined  6,000  tons  more.  Having  no  machinery  for  washing  the  ore, 
although,  like  almost  all  the  manganese  mines,  water  is  in  abundance  near 
by,  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  small  quantity  exported.  Then  the  question 
of  transporting  the  ore  has  not  been  a  question  of  great  cost,  but  also  owing 
to  the  impassability  of  the  road  in  the  rainy  season,  almost  an  impossibility. 
Transporting  the  ore  in  cars  to  the  railroad  and  in  flat  cars  to  this  city,  and 
then  handling  i^to  put  in  lighters  and  load  on  board  the  steamers  has  neces- 
sitated putting  the  ore  in  bags  weighing  about  140  pounds  each.  From  the 
''Boletin  Comercial,"  in  its  issue  of  August  i,  I  take  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
present  cost  of  thet)re  put  in  Philadelphia.     Price  per  ton  in  Spanish  gold: 

Royalty  paid  to  owners  of  the  mine ^ ^i.io 

Cartage,  2  miles,  from  mine  to  railroad 1.25 

Freight,  Cristo  station  to  Santiago  de  Cuba , 1-27^ 

Bagging 3.25 

Lighterage  and  labor  in  Santiago  de  Cuba 60 

Freight  to  Philadelphia  and  discharging  there...: 3-68^ 

Mining  ore,  including  labor,  salaries,  and  expenses  at  mines 4.65 

Actual  cost  of  I  ton  of  ore 15.81 

This  at  |i.  10  would  make  I14. 23  in  United  States  currency.  This  is 
an  enormous  expense,  and  the  company,  now  that  the  ore  has  been  proved 
to  exist  in  large  quantities,  proposes  to  reduce  it  to  half  by  either  making  a 
rope  tram-way  from  the  mines  to  Cristo  station  or  else  building  a  branch 
railroad  to  connect  with  the  Sabanillo  and  Marote  Railroad,  and  avail  itself 
of  an  existing  Spanish  law  and  compel  the  Sabanillo  and  Marote  Railroad 
Company  to  allow  the  company's  ore  cars  to  pass  over  their  track.  Then 
the  company  proposes  to  erect  a  dock  of  its  own  where  its  steamers  can  load 
the  ore.  The  mines  are  worked  by  open  cuttings  or  drifts  on  the  sides  of 
the  hill.     The  analysis  of  the  ore  so  far  shipped  has  shown  an  average  of — 

Silica 810 

Iron 300 

Metallic  manganese 56.880 

Fho^horus 030 

Sulphur 003 

Moisture 2.000 

Total I 60.023 
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Let  us  hope  that  this  enterprise,  which  so  fkr  has  only  been  a  trial,  will 
meet  with  the  success  it  merits.  It  has  all  chances  in  its  favor.  There  are 
mines  enough  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ysabelita  and  Boston  mines  to  warrant 
the  outlay  of  capital  to  work  the  mines  in  a  proper  and  economical  manner, 
and  this  capital  once  employed  will  yield  good  results.  The  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment, not  alone  through  its  laws,  but  by  taking  an  interest  in  the  enter- 
prise, favors  and  protects  the  company. — Santiago  de  Cuba,  October  p, 
1888. 

OTTO  K  REIMER, 
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[Tnunnitted  bj  Coosul-GciMnd  WmfauM.  ] 

Z&j/.  *  *  *  A  Spanish  Tessdaniving  and  desring  with  engo  win  ptyteetditi^ 
of  admeasarement,  according  to  register,  I1.35. 

Second,  *  *  *  A  Spanish  vessel  arriving  with  cargo  and  leaving  in  ballast  will 
pay  11,3a 

Thirds    *    *    *    A  Spanish  vessd  arriyii^  in  ballast  and  leaving  widi  cargo,  |i- 

Ftmrth.  «  «  «  Spanish  vessels  arriving  with  coal  in  quantity  equal  to  or  exceeding 
their  reg^ered  tonnage,  if  they  bring  other  goods,  nothing. 

Spanish  vessels  importing  coal  as  the  only  cargo,  but  in  quantity  less  than  their  registered 
tonnage,  wUl  pay  for  each  ton  oocnpied  by  coal,  nothing,  and  for  every  too  not  so  oocnpied,  62 
cents. 

Spanish  vessels  importing  coal  in  less  quantity  than  their  regular  tonnage,  and  besides 
bring  other  goods,  in  whatever  quantity,  will  pay  for  every  ton  occi^ied  by  coal  73  cents,  and 
for  every  other  ton,  I1.35. 

Fifth,  *  *  *  A  Spanish  vessel  arriving  in  ballast  and  leaving  with  a  foil  cargo  of 
molasses  will  pay  37  cents. 

Sirtk.  *  *  *  A  Spanish  vessel  arriving  in  ballast  and  leaving  with  products  of  the 
country  will  pay  %\  per  ton,  and  for  every  ton  empty,  5  cents. 

Seventh,    *    *    *    A  Spanish  vessd  arriving  and  leaving  in  ballast,  5  cents  per  ton. 

Eighth.    «    «    •    A  Spanish  vessd  putting  in  for  orders  or  in  distress,  5  cents  per  too. 

Ninth.  Steam-ships  which  make  periodical  trips  to  Cuban  ports,  whatever  may  be  the 
flag  or  from  any  port,  will  be  exempt  from  payment  of  all  dues,  provided  they  do  not  import 
or  export  more  than  six  tons  of  cargo,  and  will  be  cleared  with  preference  to  others  when 
carrying  the  mails. 

Tenth.  A  ^Mmish  steam-ship,  under  the  foregoing  circumstance,  inqx)rting  or  exporting 
more  than  six  tons,  will  pay  per  ton  62^  t^ents. 

Eleventh.  Spanish  mail  steam-ships  will  pay  according  to  the  special  contracts  they  may 
have  vrith  the  Government. 

Twelfth.  Whenever  the  steam-ships  that  may  arrive  are  not  comprised  in  the  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  cases,  they  will  pay  according  to  their  flag  and  port  whence  from,  deducting 
from  total  tonnage  those  occupied  by  machinery  and  bunken. 

Madrid,  March  12, 1867. — Approved  by  H.  M* 

CASTRO. 
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UOFKOaTY  WITH   fOR£ION    NATIONS    FOR  THX  PAYUXNT  OF  TONNAAE  AND  FORT  DITBB. 

a.  Royal  decree  of  June  4,  1868,  establishing  reciprocity  of  dues  for  the  payment  of  ton- 
iMg^  or  naTigation  and  port  dues  in  the  blands  of  Coba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines, 
with  respect  to  the  yessels  of  all  nations,  which  in  their  respective  territories  or  colonial  pos- 
grant  the  same  benefit  to  vessels  of  the  Spanish  merchant  service. 


Article  i.  The  vessels  of  all  nations,  which  grant  a  similar  benefit  within  their  respect- 
ive tenitiories  and  ccdonial  possessions  to  Spanish  merchant  vessels,  proceeding  finom  the 
ports  of  Spain  and  adjacent  islands,  shall  be  equalized  in  the  islands  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
aqd  the  Philippines  with  Spanish  vessels  in  regard  to  the  exactioo  of  tonnage  and  port  dues. 


Madrid, /iM^  4^  1868* 

d,  Natioos  the  vessels  of  which  have  been  sncceeively  eqnalized  with  Spanish  vessels 
fcr  the  payment  of  navigation  and  port  does :  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  all  her 
colonies,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Holland  and  her  colonies,  Demnark,  United  States  of  America, 
Belgium,  Austria,  Hmigary,  Italy,  Greece,  Russia  and  Finland,  and  Mexico. 

d.  Regulations  of  August  28, 1882,  modified  on  loth  May,  1883,  in  accordance  with 
royal  order  of  January  4, 1883,  and  finally  amended  by  the  intendancy-general  of  finance  on 
October  16, 1883,  in  obedience  to  royal  order  of  August  26  of  that  year: 


Article  i  .  All  Spanish  vessels  from  Spain  and  her  colonial  possessions  will  pay  upon 
arriving  in  this  island  37^  cents  for  each  ton  of  I,o0o  kilograms  of  caigo  discharged  and 
25  cents  for  each  passenger  landed,  whatever  may  be  the  port  for  which  the  vessel  after- 
wards leaves. 


Art.  5.  All  steam-sh^  registered  in  Spain  and  engaged  in  periodical  trips  between  the 
ports  of  this  island  and  those  of  Spain  and  Porto  Rico,  with  the  exception  of  those  lines 
which  have  a  direct  subvention,  are  exempt  fix)m  the  payment  of  this  discharge  tax  (inward 
toimage  dues).  To  enjoy  that  benefit  the  duration  of  the  regular  trips  shall  not  exceed  twenty 
da3rs  from  Havana  to  Spain  and  vice  versa f  and  four  days  fix)m  Porto  Rico,  respectively;  a 
regular  trip  being  understood  to  be  at  least  one  a  month,  deducting  on  each  trip  the  days  em- 
ployed in  touching  at  other  ports. 


Art.  9.  For  the  payment  of  outward  tonnage  dues  and  passenger  fees,  due  observance 
will  be  had  of  the  foregoing  articles.  Spanish  vessels  arriving  firom  Spain  and  her  colonial 
poasessioos  will  pay  25  cents  for  each  ton  of  lyooo  kilograms  of  cargo,  and  the  same  amount 
for  each  passenger  shipped,  whatever  may  be  the  port  to  which  the  vessel  is  bound,  as  stated 
in  article  I ;  being  exempt  from  payment  of  dnei  on  caigo  when  it  leaives  in  ballast,  but  not 
from  the  pa«enger  feet. 


Hataha,  OctUer  !&,  r99g. 

CASTRa 
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DECREE  REOUCINQ  DUTY  ON  WHEAT  FLOUR  IN  PORTUGAL. 


[Tiansnutted  by  Minister  Lewis.] 
SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  "  DIARIO  DO  GOVERNO,"   NO.  24I.  —  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

There  having  been  manifested  a  considerable  advance  in  the  prices  of  wheat  and  floor  in 
the  great  producing  markets,  and  it  being  known  that  in  this  country  the  price  of  flour  would 
be  increased,  the  superior  councils  of  agriculture  and  commerce  have  been  consulted,  and 
in  coiisideration  of  what  has  been  proposed  to  me  by  the  ministers  of  state  of  the  different  de- 
partments, and  employing  the  authority  granted  to  the  government  by  section  2,  article  I,  of 
the  decree  of  July  19,  of  the  current  year,  I  see  fit  to  decree  that  the  duties  on  importation  of 
wheat  flour  as  fixed  in  No.  1S9  of  the  general  customs  tariff  be  reduced  to  24  reis  per  kilogram. 

The  minister  and  secretary  of  state  of  the  treasury  department  may  so  have  it  understood 

and  make  it  be  fulfilled. — Palace,  [Lisbon]  October  ig,  iSSS. 

THE  KING. 
Marianno  Cyrillo  de  Carvalho. 


CATTLE  AND  HOG  RAISING  IN  GUATEMALA. 

Nutritious  grasses  grow  abundantly  in  nearly  every  portion  of  Guatemala. 
The  regularly  recurring  rainy  season,  lasting  from  April  to  November,  with 
a  portion  of  each  day  of  tropical  sunshine,  keeps  the  pastures  perennially 
green  and  flourishing.  During  the  so-called  dry  season,  embraced  within  the 
months  of  November  to  March,  inclusive,  night  dews  are  so  heavy  that  the 
effect  is  virtually  the  same,  so  far  as  vegetation  is  concerned,  as  that  of  the 
rainy  season.  Hence,  pastures  on  the  mountains,  valleys,  and  the  neighbor- 
hoods of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  are  good  at  all  periods  of  the  year, 
although  on  the  latter  they  are  richer  and  more  luxuriant. 

Cattle  raising  is,  therefore,  a  profitable  employment,  and  it  is  surprising 
that  it  is  not  more  generally  undertaken  as  an  exclusive  business.  In  con- 
nection with  coffee  and  sugar  plantations,  beef  and  pork  raising,  as  well  as 
that  of  mules  and  horses  fpr  transportation  purposes,  become  necessary  ad- 
juncts, and  the  sale  of  surplus  stock  is  quite  commonly  indulged,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  entered  into  as  a  distinct  business  operation. 

Native  steers,  one  year  old,  can  be  purchased  for  Jio  each  in  Guatemalan 
currency,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  rate  of  about  ^7.50  in  United  States  gold. 
Two-year-old  steers  can  be  bought  for  ^15,  and  three-year-old  for  ^20. 
These  will  sell,  when  fattened  in  the  mountain  pastures,  at  $^2  to  I35  per 
head,  and  when  taken  to  the  portrerosy  or  enclosed  pastures,  near  the  coast, 
and  put  in  charge  of  the  herdsmen,  who  supply  salt  and  take  care  of  them  at 
a  cost  of  |5  per  head  for  the  season,  will  sell  at  the  rate  of  J45  each  on  the  hoof. 

In  the  case  of  hogs,  there  is  an  extraordinary  profit  when  raised  with  the 
view  of  producing  lard,  which  sells  just  now  in  this  market  at  25  cents  per 
pound,  and  for  which  there  is  a  great  demand  for  home  consumption. 
There  is  no  trouble  in  raising  them,  and  a  good  breed,  such  as  is  known  in 
the  United  States  as  the  "grass  breed,"  and  whose  principal  food  is  the 
zacaU  of  the  country,  will  sell  for  f  20  each  when  eighteen  months  old  and 
I25  at  two  years  old. — Guatemala,  September  jg^  18S8. 

JAMES  R.  HOSMER, 

Qmsui' General. 
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COMMON  BRICKS. 

Hand-molded  bricks  occupy  beyond  all  dispute  the  most  important  place 
among  the  various  industries  comprised  under  the  general  denomination  of 
ceramics,  both  on  account  of  their  numerous  and  important  applications,  as 
well  as  of  the  large  number  of  laborers  employed  in  their  manu&cture.  Hie 
process  is  of  the  most  rudimentary  nature,  both  in  the  molding  and  the  baking. 
The  molding  is  done  on  a  large  uncovered  brick  floor,  where  there  is  the 
almost  absolute  certainty  that  a  fall  of  rain  will  ruin  and  render  useless  the 
work  of  many  days.  The  baking  is  performed  in  ovens  constructed  near  by 
the  molding  floor,  the  intermittent  system  being  used.  There  thus  exist  two 
factors  which  contribute  to  enhance  uselessly  the  price  of  the  article,  but  the 
laborers  employed  in  this  industry,  oftentimes  whole  families,  are  as  a  nile 
accustomed  to  habits  of  such  great  sobriety  that  the  curr«nt  price  of  bricks 
thus  manufactured  is  exceedingly  low  and  competes  with  that  of  machine- 
made  bricks,  to  which  they  are  preferred  in  the  greater  number  of  buildings 
as  being  a  better  class  of  article  on  account  of  the  baking  being  done  with 
pine  timber.  The  importance  of  this  industry  in  Catalonia  is  large  on  account 
of  the  large  exportation  of  the  article  to  the  Island  of  Cuba,  where,  however, 
special  shapes  are  required.  The  price  of  the  ordinary  type  is  about  I5.50 
per  M.  The  process  of  manufacture  consists  in  a  rough  sieving  of  the 
clay,  which,  being  kneaded,  is  placed  in  wooden  or  iron  molds.  This,  as 
before  mentioned,  is  done  on  an  uncovered  brick  floor,  where  the  molded 
bricks  are  left  till  entirely  dry,  being  turned  frequently  to  obtain  this  result 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Once  dry,  they  are  carried  to  Ihe  ovens,  where  they 
are  piled  in  castle  shapes  with  intermediate  spaces  sufficiently  large  for  the 
free  access  of  the  flame  to  all  parts  of  the  pile,  thus  producing  an  even  baking 
of  the  bricks  on  all  the  faces.  Besides  the  common  type  of  bricks  others  are 
occasionally  made  and  baked  in  the  same  oven,  especially  those  called  Roman 
tiles.  These,  which  formerly  were  used  throughout  the  country,  are  now 
everywhere  discarded  on  account  of  the  cheapness  and  lighter  weight  of  the 
mosaic  tiles,  which  have  taken  their  place.  There  are,  however,  still  some 
factories  of  Roman  tiles  existing  in  the  interior  of  Catalonia.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  name  any  one  factory  of  hand-made  bricks  as  specially  worthy 
of  mention,  as  those  of  the  same  kind  existing  throughout  Catalonia  are  almost 
innumerable. 

MECHANICAL  MOLDING. 

This  process  of  manufacturing  bricks,  on  account  of  its  greater  perfection, 

should  yield  a  superior  article  to  the  hand-made  bricks,  whieh,  however,  is 

not  the  case,  owing  to  the  method  of  baking,  hard  coal  being  used  and  the 

ovens  so  constructed  that  while  the  baking  in  some  places  is  incomplete,  in 

N.  S. — No.  I,  January 2. 
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Others  it  is  excessive.  This  last  defect  is  also  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  parts 
of  the  oven  where  the  heat  is  more  even  and  steady  are  improved  for  tiles  and 
other  products  of  a  more  delicate  nature  than  bricks,  which  thus  are  placed  at 
points  where  the  baking  is  done  in  more  unfiivorable  conditions.  The  man- 
ufacture in  this  case  begins  with  the  sieving  of  the  clay,  which,  being  sufficiently 
saturated  with  water,  passes  to  the  kneading  troughs,  and  by  means  of  an  ap- 
paratus ad  hoc  the  bricks  are  there  shaped  and  left  to  dry,  when,  after  baking, 
they  are  ready  to  be  sold.  The  ovens  in  the  more  important  factories  work 
continuously.  *  Among  these  factories,  that  of  Messrs.  Maci4  &  Co.  is  spe- 
cially worthy  of  mention.  These  gentlemen  use  a  steam-boiler  and  have  two 
large  continuous  ovens  (Hoffman  system),  besides  numberless  apparatus  and 
machines  for  performing  the  sieving,  kneading,  and  molding.  This  factory 
likewise  makes  a  specialty  of  hollow  bricks. 

FLOOR  BRICKS. 

Not  long  ago  the  manufacture  of  floor  bricks  constituted  a  very  important 
industry  in  Catalonia,  and  although  now,  on  account  of  greater  exactions  of 
style  and  luxury,  it  has  somewhat  lost  its  ground,  it  still  holds  a  high  and 
honorable  place  among  the  Catalan  industries.  The  bricks,  which  are  5^ 
inches  square,  are  of  two  kinds,  white  and  red.  The  day  used  is  of  the  highest 
quality.  The  red  bricks,  though  not  so  fine-looking  as  those  imported  from 
Marseilles,  are,  nevertheless,  of  a  very  good  class  and  made  more  economical 
than  the  French  bricks.  The  current  price  is  %i  per  M.  of  first-class  bricks. 
The  kneading  of  the  clay,  which  is  done  very  carefully  and  completely,  is 
performed  by  hand,  as  likewise  the  molding  and  cutting  of  the  bricks  into 
their  definite  shape.  The  bright  red  color  is  obtained  by  applying  before  cut- 
ting a  bath  of  barbotina  (worm-seed)  to  the  bricks,  selecting  for  the  purpose  a 
special  kind  of  clay,  very  plastic,  of  a  bright  red  color.  The  ovens  of  the  inter- 
mittent system  have  two  laboratories  superposed.  The  factories  where  the 
floor  bricks  just  described  are  made  are  very  numerous  in  Catalonia,  and  many 
turn  out  excellent  articles.  Among  the  principal  may  be  quoted  the  follow- 
ing: those  of  Messrs.  Juan  Pons,  of  Sans;  Romero  y  Escofel,  of  Hospitalet, 
and  Luis  Maci4  &  Co.,  of  Barcelona.  The  floor  bricks  which  have  acquired 
the  most  fame  abroad  are  those  manufacttired  at  La  Brisba,  a  small  town  near 
the  city  of  Gerona,  where  the  clay  is  of  a  specially  excellent  quality,  which 
advantage  is,  however,  somewhat  obscured  by  certain  defects  in  the  process  of 
manufacture,  which  is  far  from  being  as  perfect  as  in  the  province  of  Barce- 
lona, and  especially  in  the  city  and  its  surroundings. 

liCACHINE-MADE  TILES. 

The  manufacture  of  this  article  is  considerably  developed  in  the  province 
of  Barcelona,  where  two  important  factories  turn  out  a  good  tile,  especially 
in  biscuit.  The  material  used  is  a  plastic  clay  or  marl  of  a  yellowish  color, 
which  after  a  thorough  baking  whitens  considerably.  Formerly  the  clay 
used  came  exclusively  from  the  splendid  mines  of  the  towns  of  San  Satiunino 
de  Noya  and  Gelida,  about  30  miles  distant  from  Bcgrcelopa.    M^^srs.  L. 
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Madk  &  Co.  have^  however,  successfully  substituted  for  tbis  material  a  spe- 
cial combination  of  the  clays  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  lying  in 
the  plain  of  Barcelona.  Messrs.  l^omero  y  Escofel,  of  Hospitalet,  still  use 
the  clays  of  San  Satumino  de  Noya.  In  both  factories  the  tiles  are  worked 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  clay  in  powder,  Iiaving  been  sieved,  is  kneaded  by 
means  of  an  apparatus  with  blades  disposed  in  screw  shape,  whereby  the  cake 
is  obtained  out  of  which  the  tile  is  manufactured.  The  molding  is  performed 
by  means  of  a  pressure  machine,  the  main  feature  of  which  is  an  iron  cylinder 
of  an  hexagonal  shape  having  on  each  face  the  shape  of  the  upper  side  of  the 
tile,  and  against  which  on  revolving  a  workman  applies  a  cake  of  clay,  a  defi- 
nite shape  being  obtained  from  the  matrix,  which  contains  a  mold  of  plaster 
or  delf  with  the  imprint  of  the  lower  side  of  the  tile.  The  tiles,  after  being 
dried,  are  piled  in  the  oven  and  baked.  One  of  the  factories  has  two  large 
continuous  furnaces  (Hoffman  system);  in  another  they  bake  their  tiles  in 
square  ovens  where  fire  is  used  intermittently.  Both  factories  use  hard  coal 
for  fuel.  Until  very  recently  these  two  factories  produced  an  exceedingly 
large  quantity  of  tiles,  as  they  supplied  this  article  not  only  to  all  Spain,  but 
also  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America.  lately, 
however,  a  great  number  of  factories  of  machine-made  tiles  have  sprung  up 
throughout  Spain,  thereby  diminishing  the  importance  of  the  two  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Barcelona  that  before  monopolized  the  manufacture.  The  two  men- 
tioned factories  also  work  glazed  tiles,  but  the  demand  for  this  article  is  con- 
siderably limited,  and  therefore  this  branch  has  not  made  the  progress  acquired 
by  the  manufacture  of  the  ordinary  tile.  The  price  of  ordinary  tiles  is  $24, 
and  that  of  the  glazed  tile  $40  per  M. 

POTTERY  PROPER, 

This  industry  is  so  extended  that  for  this  very  reason  it  is  impossible  to 
find  any  one  important  manufacturer.  It  may,  therefore,  be  stated  that  the 
potters  are  many,  the  competition  very  great,  and  the  articles  manufactured 
not  of  a  superior  quality. 

The  kitchen  utensils  used  to-day  are  the  same  as  those  of  a  century  ago, 
in  which  neither  perfection  nor  good  taste  are  remarkable.  The  composition 
of  the  glazing  material  is  susceptible  of  a  radical  reform ;  the  actual  basis  ot 
cad  should  be  substituted  by  borax,  which  is  harmless,  and  the  glazing  less 
easily  attacked.  This  reform,  however,  would  have  to  be  instituted  by  a  law 
to  that  effect.  These  utensils  are  baked  in  ovens  of  the  intermittent  system, 
with  one  or  two  superposed  laboratories,  wood  being  used  as  fuel. 

An  important  industry,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  number  of  uses  to 
which  they  are  dedicated  as  for  the  great  number  manufactured,  is  the  making 
of  glazed  bricks  for  kitchens,  the  shape  and  condition  of  which  in  Spanish 
countries  is  well  known  to  consist  in  a  number  of  small  iron  furnaces  or  grates 
at  a  certain  height  from  the  floor  set  in  mason  work,  to  cover  which  the  above- 
mentioned  bricks  are  used.  These,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  Catalonia,  are  used  throughout  Spain,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
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and  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America.  The  bricks,  which  on  account  of  the 
bright  red  color  and  the  gloss  are  very  pleasing  to  the  view,  are  sold  at 
the  relatively  low  price  of  |i8  per  M.  The  glazing  has  lead  as  a  basis. 
Messrs.  Luis  Macia  &  Co.  and  Fita,  of  Barcelona,  manufacture  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  bricks,  but  the  principal  factory  and  that  producing  the  best 
article  is  that  of  Mr.  Batllori,  of  Sans,  which  makes  it  a  specialty.  This  same 
factory  has  likewise  acquired  great  fame  in  the  manufacture  of  earthen  pipes 
used  for  water  conduits  and  draining,  being  often  as  resisting  as  if  made  of 
cast-iron.  Messrs.  Macia  &  Co.  and  Fita,  of  Barcelona,  and  Orriols,  of 
Gracia,  also  manufacture  a  great  quantity  of  these  pipes,  the  production  of 
which,  in  fact,  is  extended  throughout  Catalonia,  but  as  a  rule  the  process  of 
manufacture  is  of  a  very  rudimentary  nature,  the  result  being  a  very  imperfect 
article.     Large  numbers  are  exported  to  the  provinces  of  Spain  and  to  America. 

Some  important  factories  among  others  also  make  fancy  articles  in  the  line 
of  pottery.  The  manufacture  has  no  special  feature,  its  importance  being  of 
a  purely  mercantile  nature  on  account  of  the  exports  to  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  Fita  has  essayed  to  give  some  variety  to  the  articles  thus  manufact- 
ured, endeavoring  to  imitate  the  slabs  formerly  made  by  the  Arabs  with  em- 
bossed designs,  but  the  result  has  been  hardly  successful,  the  articles  produced 
not  being  at  all  comparable  to  the  models.  The  Arabs,  besides  the  glazing, 
used  enamel,  which  latter  the  factory  of  Fita  entirely  ignores,  restricting  the 
materials  of  manufacture  to  natural  clays,  thus  obtaining  earthy  red,  yellow, 
copper,  green,  and  black.  Besides  the  defects  mentioned  the  article  is  very 
high  priced,  the  square  yard  costing  from  80  cents  to  |i. 

The  same  factory  has  been  more  fortunate  in  another  specialty,  viz., 
vases,  flower-pots,  and  other  objects  imitating  the  large  vases  of  faiences. 
The  merit  of  this  manufacture  consists  chiefly  in  that  of  keeping  inside  the 
sphere  of  pottery  proper.  A  very  satisfactory  result  is  obtained,  the  articles 
being  sold  at  a  very  low  price  in  comparison  to  that  of  true  faience.  The 
process  of  manufacture  has  no  peculiar  feature,  as  both  in  the  imitation  of 
Arabesques  as  well  as  in  the  vases,  flower-pots,  etc.,  the  glazing  has  lead  as  a 
basis,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  cases  when  black  and  green  colors  are  to 
be  produced,  which  are  due  to  the  oxides  of  manganese  and  copper,  respect- 
ively forming  an  integral  part  of  the  glazing,  all  the  other  colors  and  shades  are 
obtained  by  means  of  clays  of  diflerent  colors.  No  mention  is  necessary  of 
the  method  of  baking,  as  it  is  the  same  in  all  the  diflerent  products  of  pottery. 

MOSAICS. 

There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  mosaics,  both  used  as  flooring,  one  of 
which,  the  older,  is  obtained  by  the  juxtaposition  of  numerous  pieces  of  geo- 
metrical shape  and  each  of  a  diflerent  color.  Of  this  kind  of  mosaics  there 
is  but  one  factory  at  present  in  Catalonia,  in  the  city  of  Reus,  which  pro- 
duces a  very  good  article  both  in  aspect  and  hardness,  as  when  struck  by  the 
steel  it  gives  out  sparks.  The  inconveniences  of  this  kind  of  flooring  consist 
in  the  difficulty  in  making  surfaces  perfectly  smooth  on  account  of  the  dif- 
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ferent  thicknesses  of  the  pieces  and  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  one  piece  is  ont 
of  place  the  whole  flooring  requires  resetting.  Nevertheless  at  one  time 
the  manufacture  of  this  kind  of  mosaic  was  at  a  great  height  and  constituted 
an  important  industry.  The  difficulties  already  mentioned  and  the  restric- 
tion which  the  geometrical  shapes  of  the  pieces  imposed  upon  the  general 
design,  have  given  rise  to  the  manufacture  in  modem  tinies  of  incrustated 
mosaics.  In  this,  as  in  its  sister  industry,  natural  clays  are  used,  preference 
being  given  to  those  with  a  large  quantity  of  alumina  on  account  of  the  great 
heat  of  the  ovens  heated  by  hard  coal.  The  colors  are  produced  by  various 
metallic  oxides  mixed  in  proper  proportions.  In  the  manufacture  of  simple 
mosaics  the  several  molded  pieces  are  obtained  by  means  of  pressure  stamps, 
the  matrices  of  which  have  the  geometrical  shapes  to  be  given  to  the  pieces. 
The  baking  is  done  inside  of  boxes  or  cases  of  refractory  earth,  in  ovens  of 
only  one  laboratory  and  one  or  more  fire-places.  The  current  price  of  this 
kind  of  mosaic  is  from  60  to  75  cents  per  square  yard.  In  the  manufocture 
of  incrustated  mosaics  all  kinds  of  designs  are  obtained  with  the  same  clays 
used  in  simple  mosaics,  the  difference  consisting  in  the  molding,  which,  as 
in  the  previous  case,  is  performed  by  pressure,  but  with  larger  machines,  the 
dimensions  of  the  pieces  being  larger.  The  shape  is  always  square,  with  sides 
of  two  and  one-half  inches  or  more.  The  designs  are  obtained  by  placing 
slips  of  tin  within  the  stamp  matrices,  and  each  one  of  the  intermediate  spaces 
formed  being  filled  with  the  different  clays  previously  colored.  The  designs 
thus  obtained,  the  slips  of  tin  are  removed  and  the  whole  rendered  compact 
by  pressure.  The  baking  is  similar  to  that  employed  in  simple  mosaics. 
Owing  to  the  difference  of  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  various  clays 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  slabs,  this  industry  offers  many  more 
difficulties  than  the  former  one.  There  is  only  one  factory  dedicated  to  the 
manufacture  of  this  kind  of  mosaic,  that  of  Messrs.  Busquets  &  Anchisi,  at 
Arenys  de  Mar,  who  have  taken  out  a  patent  for  the  process.  The  theoreti- 
cal and  practical. difficulties  alluded  to  are  the  cause  of  a  large  quantity  of 
mosaics  being  produced  that  can  only  be  termed  second-class,  and  the  price 
of  which  is  below  that  of  simple  mosaics.  The  factory  mentioned  possesses 
a  steam-boiler,  and  is  otherwise  well  equipped.  It  has  a  fair  prospect  of 
overcoming  all  the  difficulties  of  an  economical  and  industrial  nature  inherent 
to  the  carrying  out  of  every  new  industry,  even  when  intelligently  directed. 

CROCKERY. 

The  industry  of  crockery  manufacture  exists  in  Catalonia  solely  in  a 
rudimentary  state,  the  importance  of  which  deserves  no  mention.  AH  the 
ordinary  crockery  for  domestic  use  in  Catalonia  is  from  the  neighboring 
provinces  of  Valencia,  manufactured  principally  in  the  regions  of  Manises 
and  Bibes  Albes. 

SQUARES  OF  DUTCH  CHINA. 

There  exist  but  few  factories  of  this  article  in  Catalonia,  one  in  Gerona, 
one  in  Fassaba,  and  the  remainder  in  Barcelona  and  its  vicinity.  Owing  to 
the  heavy  competition  of  the  factories  in  Valencia  this  industry  has  declined 
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and  been  ruined  in  Catalonia.  In  Valencia  there  are  four  principal  centers 
of  manufacture,  viz :  Manises,  Valencia,  Castellon  de  la  Plencaund,  Onda, 
where  laborers'  wages  compared  to  those  current  in  Catalonia  are  so  low  that 
the  difference  leaves  more  than  sufficient  margin  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
transport.  The  Valencian  manufacturers  adopted  before  the  Catalans  the  use 
of  pressure  stamps  to  mold  the  slabs  formerly  molded  by  hand.  In  the  be- 
ginning this  proved  a  disadvantage,  as  for  a  long  time  the  hand-molded  squares 
were  preferred  in  Catalonia.  The  process  of  mechanically-molded  squares 
was,  however,  preferred  in  Valencia  and  finally  drove  the  hand-molded  article 
out  of  the  market,  obliging  the  factories  in  Catalonia  to  adopt  the  new  system. 
As  the  Valencian  manufacturers  had,  however,  the  start,  those  in  Catalonia 
have  found  themselves  in  an  unenviable  condition,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of 
changing  from  the  old  system  and  having  to  adopt  the  new  with  all  its  ad- 
vancements at  once  without  passing  through  the  in termediate  grades.  Among 
the  factories  of  Dutch  ware  in  Catalonia  two  are  worthy  of  special  mention, 
that  of  Messrs.  Castells,  in  Barcelona,  which,  having  had  great  difficulties  to 
overcome,  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  make  rapid  progress,  and  that  of  Mr.  Piyol, 
equipped  with  the  latest  improvements  and  able  to  stand  all  'competition. 
The  latter  factory,  besides  the  common  Dutch  china  squares,  has  also  pro- 
duced slabs  of  fine  faience,  but,  owing  to  the  small  demand  for  this  kind  of 
goods,  the  importance  of  this  industry  is  due  to  the  demand  in  Barcelona  for 
its  own  requirements  and  as  a  center  of  provision  for  other  localities.  This 
absorbs  the  production,  not  only  of  the  factories  in  Catalonia,  but  also  almost 
completely  that  of  Castellon,  in  the  neighboring  Valencian  region,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  city  of  Castellon  is  the  most  actively  engaged  in  this  in- 
dustry. From  this  fact,  however,  it  must  not  be  presumed  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  production ;  on  the  contrary,  at  present  there  is  an  excess,  as  the  manufact- 
urers have  sought  cheapness,  thus  increasing  the  supply.  Prices  have,  there- 
fore, receded  remarkably,  the  squares  of  Dutch  china  of  8^  inches  per  side, 
of  prime  quality,  being  sold  at  ^30  per  M. 

REFRACTORY  OBJECTS. 

Until  very  recently  there  was  but  one  factory  of  articles  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  Catalonia,  that  of  Mr.  Cuaerny,  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Sans, 
which  was  devoid  of  importance,  although  great  care  was  taken  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  articles  produced.  This  factory  has  at  present  developed  great 
activity  and  has  been  furnished  with  every  means  of  progress.  The  refrac- 
tory bricks  there  manufactured  are  equal  in  quality  to  those  from  abroad,  and 
lower  in  price.  The  factory  also  produces  retorts  for  the  distillation  of  hard 
coal,  furnaces,  crucibles,  etc.  The  factory  of  Mr.  Florensa  also  makes  bricks 
and  other  articles  of  refractory  earth  of  a  very  good  quality,  the  products  here 
manufactured  being  noted  for  the  perfection  in  the  baking.  The  clays  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  refractory  objects  all  come  from  a  region  in  Tortosa, 
where  there  axe  fine  deposits. 
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STONE-WARE. 

The  above-mentioned  factory  of  Mr.  Cuaemy  is  the  only  one  that  pro- 
duces articles  of  this  nature.  The  result  obtained  is  good,  principally  in 
articles  of  common  sandstone,  out  of  which  are  manufactured  carbo)rs  for 
acids.  These  constitute  the  largest  part  of  manufacture  of  articles  of  this 
nature,  and  are  of  a  very  good  quality.  This  factory  provides  the  carboys  for 
all  the  factories  of  chemical  products. 

PORCELAIN. 

In  all  Catalonia  there  is  but  one  factory  of  porcelain,  that  of  Mr.  Ramon 
Florensa,  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Sans.  The  articles  there  manufactured 
are  of  fine  quality  and  high-priced,  in  which  line  the  high  tariff  on  similar 
objects  from  abroad  favors  the  industry.  Mr.  Florensa's  manufactures  are 
distinguished  by  their  elegant  shapes  and  the  good  taste  in  their  decoration. 
The  factory,  though  not  very  active  at  present  in  production,  has  a  steam- 
engine,  three  large  ovens,  and  several  muffles  for  decorating  purposes.  There 
ait  other  workshops  in  Barcelona  where  porcelain  is  decorated,  but  they  lack 
importance  from  a  scientific  and  industrial  point  of  view. 

GLA^  INDUSTRY. 

• 

Beginning  with  stained  and  ornamented  glass,  it  can  be  stated  that  of  late 
this  industry  has  acquired  a  very  large  development  in  Catalonia,  the  prin- 
cipal manufacturing  center  being  Barcelona.  The  large  number  of  churches 
recently  erected  has  caused  an  increased  demand  for  stained  and  ornamented 
glasses.  Among  the  recent  monuments  of  this  class  the  church  of  Las  Salesas, 
in  Barcelona,  is  worthy  of  special  mention.  The  argive  is  the  special  featum 
of  the  style  of  architecture  adopted,  in  which  the  latest  improvements  and 
the  spirit  of  the  tim^  are  clearly  perceptible.  The  architect  of  this  church, 
Mr.  MastoreH,  has  introduced  in  the  plan  200  square  meters  of  vanes,  which 
are  closed  with  splendid  stained  glasses  from  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Amigo, 
which  are  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  detail  in  sacred  subjects  and  of  the 
designs.  Besides  the  church  of  Las  Salesas,  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
following :  that  of  the  nuns  of  the  Order  of  Adoratrices,  in  the  new  part  of 
Barcelona;  the  church  of  Post  Bon,  of  recent  construction;  and  those  of 
Santa  Eulalia,  in  San  Martin  de  Provensals,  and  Saint  Stephen,  in  Sasrovias, 
yet  in  course  of  erection.  All  these  churches  have  a  large  number  of  stained 
glasses  of  a  very  high  class  and  quality,  full  of  richness  and  detail.  The 
churches  in  Catalonia  of  ancient  date  having  stained  glasses  of  shapes  and 
designs  worthy  to  be  imitated  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  and  besides  the 
reproduction  of  these  models  are  to  be  considered  more  from  an  artistic  than 
an  industrial  point  of  view.  As  an  industry  stained  glasses  for  another  pur- 
pose have  acquired  great  importance  in  Catalonia.  In  the  interior  of  storte 
and  places  of  resort,  vacant  spaces  and  the  doors  of  closets  are  decorated  with 
colored  glasses  of  different  and  geometrical  shapes  joined  together  with  strips 
o(  lead.    An  excellent  model  of  this^kind  of  glass  and  general  design  may  be 
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seen  in  the  entranc;e  doors  of  a  store  of  religious  and  sacred  objects  in  the 
Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  in  Barcelona.  In  other  cases  the  glasses  are  not  stained 
but  merely  adorned  by  different  processes,  constituting  a  much  larger  industry 
than  the  former  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  hands  employed.  The 
economic  requirements  are  such  that  persons  of  the  most  limited  means  can 
dedicate  themselves  to  this  work,  producing  in  a  short  space  of  time  an  un- 
limited number  of  copies.  Various  processes  are  employed ;  engraving,  orna- 
menting, or  simply  painting.  Sometimes  two  or  more  of  these  methods  are 
used  in  combination  with  calcomania  in  a  way  to  produce  a  showy  and  cheap 
article.  Glass  thus  ornamented  is  used  in  the  doors  of  saloons,  halls,  dining- 
rooms,  and  all  similar  places  which  are  desired  to  be  kept  from  common  view 
without  the  light  being  shut  out.  Glass  in  panes  is  still  the  basis  of  another 
important  branch  of  industry,  namely,  the  construction  of  ornamented  lan- 
terns. Combinations  of  great  artistic  merit  are  obtained,  and  the  success 
has  been  perfect,  as  could  be  seen  in  the  illuminations  during  the  feasts  of 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  in  Barcelona.  Among  the  many  factories  working  these 
ornamented  glasses  mention  will  be  made  of  the  most  notable.  That  of 
Messrs.  Vidal  &  Co.  in  the  line  of  ornamented  glasses  and  chandeliers  is  con- 
ducted in  the  most  complete  style,  the  most  caprici6us  and  artistic  models 
being  splendidly  executed  with  perfection  equal  to  anything  done  abroad. 
The  building  especially  erected  for  the  industry  of  ornamental  arts  in  general 
has  the  department  for  the  manufacture  and  ornamenting  of  glass  on  the  first 
floor.  In  describing  the  fine  stained  glasses  in  the  recently  erected  church 
of  Las  Salesas  mention  has  been  made  of  Messrs.  Amigi,  manufacturers,  of 
these  glasses,  which  are  a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  their  work,  as  likewise  of 
the  capabilities  of  Catalan  industry  in  stained  glasses.  Messrs.  Pascual  & 
Co.  are  well  known  by  the  ornamented  glasses  they  manufacture,  which,  by 
their  low  price,  are  much  used  in  rented  houses.  Messrs.  Alexandre's  etched 
glasses  for  doors  of  alcoves,  and  the  manufactures  of  Messrs.  Tolet,  Mila  y 
Mas  de  Haxars,  and  several  others,  are  used  for  different  ornamental  pur- 
poses, which,  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  are  also  celebrated.  A  great  many 
models  are  made,  some  of  the  most  exquisite  taste. 

Glass  industry  proper  may  be  divided  into  two  parts — the  manufacture  of 
plane  surface  glass  in  panes  and  that  of  curved  glass.  Glass  in  panes,  trans- 
parent and  imcolored,  used  to  allow  the  passage  of  light  is  not  manufactured 
in  Catalonia.  These  panes  are  brought  from  Gijon  and  Aviles,  in  Spain,  and 
in  larger  quantities  from  Belgium,  where  the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  man- 
ufacture has  proved  a  ruinous  competition  to  Spanish  produce  and  prevented 
the  establishment  in  Catalonia  of  the  industry  of  plane  transparent  glasses  or 
that  of  plane  ground  glass  for  skylights.  Curved  or  plastic  glass,  generally 
comprised  in  the  branch  of  ceramics  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  life,  is  fully  rep- 
resented in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Catalonia.  The  manufacture  of 
articles  of  crystal  or  half  crystal,  not  of  artistic  value,  is  carried  on  in  the 
province  of  Barcelona.  The  crystal  works  of  Badalona  produce  a  complete 
variety  of  these  articles,  both  of  crystal  and  half  crystal.     In  the  rest  of  Cat- 
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alonia  only  half  crystal  is  worked.  As  already  mentioned,  nothing  is  man- 
a£u:tiired  in  Catalonia  in  the  line  of  art,  engravedj  or  Bohemian  glass,  which, 
when  required,  is  imported  from  Baccarat,  St.  Louis,  or  Lyons.  Even  in 
the  mann&cture  of  half  crystal  the  demand  far  exceeds  the  production,  large 
quantities  being  thus  brought  from  other  ports  of  Spain.  This  fact,  how- 
ever, contributes  to  keep  the  works  established  in  full  blast  and  to  increase 
their  number.  Besides  the  works  in  Badalona,  there  are  two  others  in  Bar- 
celona, two  in  Cervello,  and  one  in  Mataro.  That  of  Badalona,  belonging 
to  Messrs.  A.  Farres  &  Co.,  is  the  principal,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
It  is  the  only  factory  working  pure  crystal,  which  is  at  times  ornamented  and 
engraved.  The  works  are  in  Badalona,  a  short  way  out  of  Barcelona,  the 
deposit  and  salesrooms  being  in  this  latter  city.  A  great  number  of  work- 
men are  employed,  some  of  them  artists  in  the^manufacture  of  artistic  and 
costly  articles.  Among  other  articles  these  works  have  gained  a  reputation 
for  the  manufacture  of  globes  for  gas  fixtures,  in  which  the  foreign  product 
has  been  successfully  competed  with.  They  also  produce  the  table  glass- 
ware for  large  restaurants.  Some  other  articles,  not  for  general  sale,  but 
specially  ordered,  have  also  been  manufactured,  the  result  being  very  favor- 
able to  the  good  repute  of  the  establishment. 

Articles  of  half  crystal  for  general  use  are  here  manufactured  as  at  other 
works,  but  rather  to  order  than  to  sell  to  retail  dealers,  who  get  their  sup- 
plies at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Casademund,  which  follow  in  importance  those 
of  Badalona  and  have  a  large  sale  of  bottles  and  flasks  of  ordinary  quality. 
This  factory  likewise  makes  a  specialty  of  apparatus  for  scientific  use,  such  as 
is  required  in  chemical  laboratories  and  collections  of  instruments  of  natural 
philosophy,  of  which  there  are  on  hand  constantly  a  complete  variety,  which 
are  sold  at  reasonable  prices,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  inherent  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  this  kind  of  article.  One  of  the  principal  branches  of  manufact- 
ure at  these  works  are  the  glass  jars  used  in  apothecary  shops,  made  of  opa- 
line crystal  and  ornamented  with  unalterable  colors. 

The  factory  of  Messrs.  Valles  also  manufactures  in  large  quantities  articles 
of  low  price,  its  products  being  extensively  introduced  throughout  the  coun- 
try on  account  of  being  principally  composed  of  articles  of  daily  use  which 
are  in  constant  demand.  The  three  factories  mentioned  are  in  Barcelona. 
There  are  two  others  in  Cervello  and  one  in  Mataro,  which  have  good  ovens 
for  glass  manufacture.  The  articles  produced  are  of  the  most  ordinary  kind, 
blue  glass  being  a  specialty  on  account  of  the  large  consumption  in  the  high- 
lands of  Catalonia.  The  tradition^  use  of  the  long-spouted  glass  blottles  for 
wine  gives  constant  emplojrment  to  these  factories,  which  place  their  wares 
with  the  greatest  ease  in  their  immediate  surroundings  free  from  the  he^vy 
expenses  of  transport. 

In  the  line  of  glass  articles  mention  alone  remains  to  be  made  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  blow-pipe,  which,  however,  constitute  a  very  insignificant  indus- 
try. The  works  of  Messrs.  Casademund,  which,  as  has  been  said,  furnish  ap- 
paratus  for  physical  and  chemical  uses,  receive  frequently  orders  to  make 
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from  glass  already  worked  special  apparatus,  which  can  only  be  done  by  means 
of  the  blow-pipe.  This  industry  is  carried  on  by  the  small  establishment  of 
Mr.  Fradesa,  where,  in  a  reduced  space  and  with  few  conveniences,  and 
improving  rather  the  expertness  of  the  workmen,  real  fine  work  is  done,  thus 
avoiding  having  to  order  from  Paris  special  articles  of  urgent  need  in  a  great 
number  of  cases. 

Importations  at  Barcelona, 

Quantities  in  Value  in 

^  Articles.  Idiogmns.  pesetas.* 

Ordinary  hollow  glass 786,703  236,010 

Crystal  and  glass  in  imitation  of  it,  indnding  glass,  gold,  or  silver- 
plating  on  the  inner  surface 160,075  256,117 

Plane  surface  glass  and  crystal 935»S24  748,658 

Glass  and  crystal  plated  with  quicksilver  for  mirrors,  and  crystal 

'     for  watches  and  spectacles 8,755  28,016 

Qay  in  ordinary  bricks  and  tiles  for  building  purposes 2,512,795  175^896 

Gay  in  the  shape  of  floor  bricks,  Dutch  ware,  glazed  tiles,  and 

pipes 95»709  H,357 

Stone  crockery  and  fine  clay 190,292  275,922 

Porcelain 67,473  168,681 

Total 4,757,626        1,903,657 

Exports  fr^fn  Barcelona, 

Quantities  in  Value  la 

Articles.  ""  kilograms.  pesetas. 

Ordinary  hollow  glass 123,869  43,353 

Crystal  and  glass  imitating  it,  including  glass,  gold,  or  silver- 
plating  on  the  inner  surface 5,099  8,414 

Plane  surface  glass  and  crystal 20  14 

Glass  and  crystal  plated  with  quicksilver  for  mirrors,  aystal  for 

watches  and  spectacles 1,569  6,276 

Clay  in  the  shi^  of  ordinary  bricks  and  tiles  for  building  purposes  1 ,  007 ,  205  1 5  3 ,  926 

Clay  in  the  shape  of  floor  bricks,  Dutch  ware,  glazed  tiles,  and 

pipes 506,948  205,882 

Stone  crockery  and  fine  clay .^ 22,962  17,221 

Porcelain 21,367  17,094 

Total 1,689,039  452,180 

Barcelona,  December ^  1887. 

FRED'K.  H.  SCHEUCH, 

Consul. 
SALT  IN   INDIA. 

[From  Moral  and  Material  Progress  and  Condition  of  India,  i886-'87.] 

The  total  consumption  of  salt  in  British  India  in  i885-'86  was  32,797,679 
maundsyf  with  an  addition  of  perhaps  371,000  maunds  for  the  salt  con- 
sumed in  Burmah,  which  is  manufactured  in  the  province  and  pays  an  excise 
duty.  These  figures  represent  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  22  per  cent,  in 
the  consumption.  The  duty  on  salt  all  over  India,  Burmah  excepted,  whether 
taken  in  the' shape  of  customs  or  of  excise,  was,  in  1 886-* 87,  2  rupees  per 
maund.     Salt  is  imported  into  Bengal,  is  manufactured  by  solar  evaporation 

*The  pesetaw  19.3  cents.  f  A  maund  is  about  8a  pounds. 
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in  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Rajputana,  or  extracted  as  rock  salt  from  the  mines 
of  the  Punjab.  The  importation  of  salt  into  Bengal  commenced  in  1819, 
but  was  inconsiderable  until  the  year  1835-' 36.  Government  manufacture 
ceased  in  1 873-' 74,  and  since  that  date  the  whole  of  Bengal,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Orissa,  has  been  supplied  by  imported  salt,  the  main  part  of 
which  comes  from  Liverpool,  the  other  sources  of  supply  being  France, 
Ceylon,  Jeddah,  Muscat,  Italy,  Hamburg,  Bombay,  and  Karachi. 

The  stock  at  the  commencemejit  of  the  year  was  982,909  maunds; 
10,379,688  maunds  were  imported  during  the  year,  and  66,483  maunds  were 
manufactured,  the  total  coming  to  10,446,171  maunds,  or  373)102  tons. 
Duty  was  paid  on  10,363,360  maunds  (including  530,403  maunds  which 
paid  duty  in  Bombay).  The  stock  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
1,014,539  maunds. 

Compared  with  1885-86,  there  was  an  increase  of  5.1  per  cent,  in  the 
net  receipts,  and  of  15.9  per  cent,  in  the  quantity  imported.  The  manu- 
factured salt,  which  is  confined  to  Orissa,  was  85  per  cent,  less  than  in 
1885-86,  the  reason  of  the  falling  off  being  the  transfer  to  Madras  of  the 
salt  administration  of  a  portion  of  that  district.  This  change  put  a  stop  to 
the  illicit  practices  of  the  borders,  who  consequently  refused,  most  of  them, 
to  manufacture  salt,  and  resigned  their  licenses. 

Of  the  imports,  67.5  per  cent,  came  from  England,  12.17  ^o"™  Italy* 
8.43  from  the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulfs,  6.2  from  Germany,  5.1  from  Bom- 
bay, and  trifling  quantities  from  Madras,  Cape  Town,  and  Akyab.  The 
large  increase  of  imports  was  due  to  a  great  increase  in  the  direct  trade 
with  Germany  and  to  low  freights.  An  enterprising  Aden  firm  started  the 
manufacture  of  salt  at  that  port  for  the  supply  of  the  Indian  market.  This 
promises  to  be  successful  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  station  to  India, 
and  from  the  fact  that  Aden  is  a  coaling  station,  and  ships  that  have  brought 
coal  thither  accept  freights  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage  to  India  at  low  rates. 
Of  the  salt  imported  9,085,532  maunds  were  passed  into  the  interior  — 
4,217,233  by  river  and  4,868,299  by  rail.  Imports  were  confined  to  Cal- 
cutta (96.62  per  cent.)  and  Chittagong  (3.38  per  cent). 

Salt  revenue. 


CenAtxf, 


India,  gracial....... 

Ccntnl  provinces. 
Lower  Burmah..., 

Beogal '...., 

Madras....... 

Bombay 


Total,  i886-'87. 
Total,  i885-'86. 


Sales  of 

Government 

Salt. 


JRx. 
172,639 

68,231 


427.635 
6x,x9x 


723,696 
«» 158,653 


Exdaeon 

salt  manu- 

&ctured 

locally. 


Hx. 

9»5X9 


3,349 


985,135 
1,5x6,552 


2,5X4»455 
a, 36' » 047 


Duty 
on  salt 
imported 

from 
England. 


Hx. 


a9.5«>7 

x,435,47« 
24X 

4" 


X,  465,635 
x,5x  1,582 


Duty 
on  other 
imported 

salt. 
Seaborne. 


Rx. 


5x3.034 


358 


5x3. 39» 
309,2x9 


Duty  levied 

by  the 
inland  cus- 
toms de- 
partment. 


Hx. 
x,37x,oia 


X.X39 


x,37a.x5x 
954.834 
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COiintiy. 


India,  genend , 

CCntiai  provinces. 
Lonrer  B^rmah .... 

Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay.... 


Total,  t886-'87. 
•Total,  x885-'86 


Miscellane- 
ous 
receipts. 


Rx. 
4a»556 


xo,2xa 

X3,OXX 

3»536 


68,315 
49*793 


Total  re- 
ceipts. 


Rx. 
«»S9S,7a6 

69,33X 

3a»756 
«»958,7M 
x,4aS,<»a 
«, 583. 187 


6,657,644 
6,345,X98 


Total 
charges. 


Rx. 
•145,3*4 


348 

x,x9a 

X38,6o2 

900,886 


486,172 
4ox,6x8 


Net 


Rx. 
x,49ci,4is 

6s, 031 

3afSe8 
x,957,6oo 
x,a86,4ao 
x,382,3ox 


6,171,472 
5,943,510 


*  Including  xo/.  for  charges  in  En^and  and  exchange  thereon. 
NoTB.—  The  denomination  Rx.  means  tens  of  rupees. 

The  receipts  of  the  year  were  44.5  per  cent,  higher  than  those  of  i885-*86, 
and  only  2j^  lacs  less  than  in  1884-85,  which  was  an  exceptionally  favora- 
ble year.  This  improvement  was  in  the  main  due  to  the  revival  of  manu- 
facture and  to  larger  sales  of  salt  at  Sambhar  Lake,  where,  in  the  previous 
year,  sales  had  to  be  suspended  in  consequence  of  bad  seasons  and  floods. 
To  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  stocks  it  was  found  necessary  in  that  year  to 
invite  trade  from  other  places  by  raising  the  price  at  Sambhar  from  4  to  8 
annas  p>er  maund.  The  deficiency  from  this  source  was  supplied  by  Baragora 
salt  from  Bombay,  thanks  to  the  facilities  of  the  railway  system.  The  in- 
creased price  was  not  maintained  in  1 886-' 8 7,  and  trade  returned  to  its 
normal  condition.  The  improvement  in  the  receipts  was  due  also  in  part  to 
the  completion  of  a  local  railway  line,  coupled  with  the  lowering  of  railway 
rates  of  freight  on  rbck  salt,  which  greatly  increased  the  demand  on  the 
Punjab  mines. 

The  apportionment  of  the  gross  receipts  among  the  different  sources  of 
supply  is  given  in  the  following  statement: 

Gross  receipts. 


Mines. 

X885-86. 

x886-'87. 

Punjab  mines «, , 

Lacs  qf  ru- 
pees. 

36.28 

a.  06 

•.3« 
6.68 

40.68 

13-35 

7.58 

.30 

x.50 

Lacsqfrtk' 
pees. 

38.  ax 

a.  sa 

Kohat  or  Trans-Indus 

Mandi  mines 

•.3« 

iM 

89.0s 

XO.89 

^  7.»5 
.x8 

Delhi  (or  Sultanporc  sources).. „ 

Sambhar  I/;^ke.. .............^t.x........i«....«........  . 

Didwana 

Pachbadra 

Palodi 

Internal  branch 

«-49 

Total 

X08.74 

X57.X3 

1 

*  These  figures  represent  only  the  Govemment  profits,  the  greater  portion  of  the  receipts  being  the  share 
of  the  native  state  of  Mandi. 

The  charges  amounted  to  146,269  Rx,  and  the  net  result,  thereforCi  was  a 
profit  of  1,425,173  Rx. 
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The  consumption  of  salt  manufactured  by  the  department  was  from 
5,772,000  to  7,866,564  maundsi  or  36  per  cent.,  full  duty  being  paid  on 
6,895,321  maunds,  and  the  remainder  issued  to  native  states,  either  duty 
free,  under  treaties,  or  at  special  rates. 

The  payments  to  native  states  under  treaties  amounted  to  278,550  Rx. 
Wholesale  prices  in  February,  1887,  ranged  from  2.8  rupees  at  Jbelum  to  4.18 
rupees  per  maund  at  Saugor,  and  were  generally  lower  than  in  1886,  the 
price,  of  course,  increasing  with  the  distance  from  the  source  of  supply.  In 
Behar,  the  northwest  provinces,  and  Oude  prices  fell  to  the  normal  level. 
In  Punjab  and  in  the  central  provinces,  which  draw  their  supply  from  Bom- 
bay, they  were  steady. 

In  Burmah  there  was  a  falling  off  in  both  the  amount  imported,  which 
pays  customs  duty  at  the  rate  of  3  annas  per  maund,  and  in  the  local  manu- 
£u:ture,  which  pays  excise.  A  larger  proportion  was  sent  to  Upper  Burmah, 
and  still  more  would  have  gone  but  for  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
and  the  want  of  carriage.  The  demand  for  salt  for  curing  fish  was  not 
great,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  encourge  that  industry 
it  does  not  appear  to  thrive. 

Up  to  1878  salt  had  for  many  years  been  a  Government  monopoly  on 
the  Madras  coast.  Salt  was  made  in  pans  by  very  poor  people  and  sold  to 
the  Government,  which  sold  it  to  the  trade  and  to  consumers  at  a  fixed 
price  of  3  annas  per  maund,  plus  the  duty  for  the  time  being.  About  1874 
the  president  of  the  Cheshire  salt  board  visited  India  and  made  strong  rep- 
resentations against  the  Government  monopoly,  urging  that  free  mauufacture, 
under  a  good  excise  system,  would  supply  better  and  cheaper  salt  to  con- 
sumers. A  commission  was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  in  Madras, 
and  they  recommended  that  licensed  manufacture  under  an  approved  excise 
system  should  gradually  be  substituted  for  the  Government  monopoly.  The 
Government  of  India  agreed,  stipulating,  however,  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  Government  factories  should  be  maintained  side  by  side  with  the  excise 
£u:tories,  for  the  regulation  of  the  quality,  supply,  and  price  of  salt.  Salt 
manufacture  on  the  Madras  coast  is  conducted  by  solar  evaporation  instead 
of  artificial  boiling,  as  in  Burmah  and  Orissa.  The  out-turn,  therefore,  is 
liable  to  be  much  affected  by  bad  seasons,  and  under  the  Government 
monopoly  system  a  year's  supply  of  salt  was  generally  kept  in  stock  to  guard 
against  failure. 

The  excise  system  was  first  introduced  on  the  west  coast  (Malabar  and 
Canara),  and  the  Goa  factories  were  closed ;  but  the  private  factories  pro- 
duced a  bad  salt  at  a  high  price.  They  could  not,  however,  make  it  pay, 
and  they  withdrew  from  the  business.  Government  factories  were  not  re- 
opened, as  good  and  cheap  salt  came  in  large  quantities  from  the  Portuguese 
coast,  near  Goa.  The  industry  was  lost  to  the  Malabar  coast;  but  perhaps 
the  loss  was  not  much  felt  in  those  three  rich,  prosperous  districts.  The  ex- 
cise system  was  next  introduced  into  the  Tuticorin  subdivision  of  the  Tin- 
ntvelly  districts.     It  answered  there  very  well ;  superior  salt  was  produced 
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and  sold  in  quantity  at  prices  not  exceeding  3  annas  a  maund.  The  excise 
system  was  then  (i  883-*  84)  extended  to  other  districts.  Reports  showed 
that  the  change  wrought  more  harm  than  good  to  the  consumer.  Still  the 
change  to  the  excise  system  was  extended  to  the  remaining  districts,  although 
it  was  reported  that  the  selling  price  of  ex-duty  salt  ruled  higher  than 
before.  The  result  of  these  changes  was  that  by  1887  about  87  per  cent,  of 
the  salt  consumed  in  Madras  was  manufactured  on  the  excise  system.  The 
selling  price,  ex-duty,  averaged  over  6  annas  a  maund,  and  sometimes  reached 
as  high  as  14  annas.  No  stocks  were  maintained  to  provide  against  bad 
seasons.  Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  re-establish  Government  factories  in 
order  to  keep  down  the  price  of  this  prime  necessity  of  life,  and  to  secure 
that  adequate  stocks  of  salt  are  maintained. 

The  actual  figures  for  the  year  show  that  forty  factories  were  worked  on 
the  excise  system  against  thirty-one  in  1885-' 86,  and  that  six  continued  to 
be  worked  on  the  monopoly  system.  The  quantity  of  salt  manufactived 
and  stored  during  the  year  was  502,589  maunds  under  the  monopoly  and 
4,306,549  under  the  excise  system,  the  total,  4,809,138  maunds,  being  15.92 
per  cent,  less  than  in  i885-'86  and  36.55  per  cent,  less  than  in  i884~'85; 
1,095,386  maunds  were  imported.  The  falling  oflf  in  the  out-turn  of  Gov- 
ernment salt  (68.54  per  cent.)  was  due,  of  course,  to  the  extension  of  the 
excise  system.  The  net  decrease  is  attributable  to  the  unfavorable  season, 
and  to  the  entire  cessation  of  manufacture  at  some  factories  at  which  the 
stocks  were  large.  The  slight  increase  (4.47  per  cent.)  in  the  out-tu^i  of 
excise  salt  was  much  smaller  than  might  have  been  expected  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  factories.  Though  the  season  was  unfavorable,  the 
prices  were  not  unduly  high  in  the  neighborhood  of  monopoly  factories,  but 
in  four  out  of  the  seven  east  coast  divisions,  where  there  was  no  such  com- 
petition, the  maximum  wholesale  price,  exclusive  of  duty,  ranged  from  12 
annas  to  i  rupee,  and  the  average  throughout  was  5  annas  7  pice,  compared 
with  the  monopoly  price  of  3  annas  ex-duty.  Home  consumption  amounted 
to  6,573,835  maunds;  1,127,904  maunds  were  sent  inland;  59,426  maunds 
weresupplied  to  the  French  Government;  stocks  were  reduced  from  5,231,371 
to  2,903,856  maunds. 

There  are  five  sources  of  salt  supply  in  the  Bombay  presidency:  (i) 
Government  works  in  the  Runn  of  Kutch,  where  baragora,  or  large  crystal 
salt,  is  manufactured  from  brine  wells.  About  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
supply  comes  from  this  source  and  is.  exported  to  North  Guzerat,  the  central 
provinces,  central  India,  Rajputana,  and  Malwa,  a  little  going  to  the  north- 
Western  provinces.  (2)  Government  works  near  Bulsur,  where  sea  salt  is 
manufactured  under  yearly  licenses.  (3)  Seaside  works  in  Thana,  Bombay, 
Alibag,  Ratnagiri,  and  Kanara  collectorates,  where  salt  is  manufactured  by 
proprietors  and  licensees.  These  works  number  420,  of  which  20  are  Gov- 
ernment property  and  supply  local  consumption  and  export  to  the  Nizam's 
territory,  the  central  provinces,  Berar,  Bengal,  and  the  Malabar  coast.  The 
out-turn  is  about  67  per  cent,  of  the  total  production.     (4)  Works  in  Porto- 
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quc5e  territory,  249,  S^  of  which  are  worked  on  account  of  the  British  Gov- 
CTimient,  47  on  account  of  the  Portuguese  Government,  and  119  by  pro- 
prietors working  on  the  excise  system.  The  salt  thus  produced  is  about  4 
per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of  the  presidency,  and  the  markets  for  it 
outside  Portuguese  territory  are  the  Malabar  coast,  the  surrounding  British 
districts,  and  the  native  states  of  Savantvadi.  (5)  Importation  from  abroad; 
which  is,  however,  trifling  in  amount. 

It  would  be  unfair  in  reviewing  the  operations  of  the  year  to  compare 
i886-'87  with  1 885-' 86,  because  in  the  latter  year  there  was  quite  an  excep- 
tional export  of  Baragora  salt  to  meet  the  demand  in  northern  and  central 
India  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  Sambhar  Lake  source  of  supply.  The 
following  statement,  therefore,  gives  also  the  figures  of  1 884-' 85,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  the  consumption  of 
i886-'87  ^^^  8.24  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  the  year  preceding,  it  was  17.6 
percent,  greater  than  in  1 884-' 85,  the  demand  for  Baragora  salt  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  the  Sambhar  source  having  been  more  or  less  maintained 
until,  in  order  to  avert  the  complete  exhaustion  of  stocks  which  was  ap- 
proaching^ issues  were  at  last  confined  to  the  presidency  proper. 


Taw. 

Duty. 

Consumption  in  thousands  of 
maunds. 

Full  duty. 

Reduced 
duty,  or  free. 

Toul. 

.H.a_*4^ 

Rje. 
1,434,100 
1,841,700 
1,621, xoo 

6,7«5 
8,64a 

7.940 

587 

630 

'    66x 

7.3x3 
9,37a 

8,601 

XwM*  0O<»»^iK»%»»>>^#»^»»*«««»»»— »■•••■•—•♦•••»♦•■—••••»— •»•••*•■•■  •••••••• 

At  the  Government  work  in  the  Runn  (Kharagoda)  the  salt  is  supplied 
at  the  uniform  ex-duty  rate  of  i  anna  3  pice  per  maund,  with  a  royalty  added 
of  9  pice  for  salt  consumed  within  the  province  and  3  pice  for  salt  exported. 
In  the  Konkan,  North  Canara,  and  Goa  the  average  price  at  the  works 
(ex-duty)  was  2  annas  9  pice  per  maund.  In  Goa  itself  the  price  was  three 
or  four  times  as  high,  and  one  effect  of  the  completion  of  the  Southern  Mah- 
ratta  and  West  of  India  Portuguese  Railway  will  be  to  bring  better  and 
cheaper  salt  from  the  north  within  reach  of  places  now  supplied  by  Goa. 

Omitting  Portuguese  India,  the  consumption  in  the  Bombay  presidency 
was  10.54  potmds  per  head  against  10.83  in  i885-'86.  In  Gujarat,  where 
facilities  for  smuggling  exist,  the  consumption  fell  from  10.26  to  9.92  pounds. 
The  wholesale  market  price  in  August,  which  is  the  dearest  month,  averaged 
3  rupees  2  annas  (highest  Dharwar,  4  rupees  i  anna  8  pices ;  lowest  Ahme- 
dabad,  2  rupees  5  annas  4  pices). 

In  Sind  the  licit  consumption  is  not  much  more  than  8  pounds  per  head ; 
bat  this  is  no  evidence  of  the  real  consumption,  as  very  great  facilities  exist 
for  illicit  manufacture  from  earth  salt.  In  the  circumstances  it  is  satisfactory 
to  learn  that  the  sales  of  the  locally-manufactured  article  increase  steadily. 
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and  that  the  net  revenue — 45,851  Rx — has  quadrupled  in  eight  years.  The 
sources  of  supply  are  the  Moath  Salt  Works^  near  Karachi,  the  Saran,  and 
Dilyar  salt  deposits,  and  the  Sukkur  depot.  Rock-salt  is  imported  from  the 
Punjab,  and  a  little  comes  by  sea. 

The  price  of  salt  was  2  rupees  10  annas  at  the  Sukkur  depot,  with  6 
annas  added  for  Punjab  salt,  and  2  rupees  i  anna  6  pices  at  the  other  bases. 
The  wholesale  price  was  2  rupees  15  annas,  and  the  retail  price  3  rupees  3 
annas  i  .pice  per  maund,  these  figures  being  lower  than  in  i885-'86. 

At  the  one  existing  salting  station  2,006  maunds  weight  of  fish  were 
cured,  an  increase  of  23.45  per  cent,  compared  with  i885-'86.  The  curing 
yards,  however,  are  not  successful  financially,  the  only  people  who  benefit 
by  them  being  those  to  whom  the  fishermen,  who  receive  but  a  bare  sub- 
sistence for  the  entire  fruits  of  their  labor,  are  indebted.  The  whole  of  the 
fish  is  exported. 


EXPORTS  FROM   NOTTINGHAM  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Statement  showing  the  declared  value  of  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Nottingham 
to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  jo,  1888, 


Articles. 


Carpets 

Cotton  goods,  etc 

Drugs,  paints,  etc 

Elastic  goods 

Hides 

Hosiery. 

Lace 

Leather 

Linen 

Machinery , 

Porcelain  and  stone>ware , 

Silk  goods 

Woolens 

Miscellaneous 


Total  for  year 

Total  for  previous  year. 


Increase..., 
Decrease. 


Quarter  ending — 


December  31, 
X887. 


$1,178.94 
40,359.40 

33.794-73 
43,540.10 

153, 700. 54 
202,929. 75 

736,244.61 

35,3»5-43 
41,172.29 

32,712.78 

4,082.95 

9,950.24 

3*Z33-37 
5,114.81 


«»33i»»39.94 
1,290,673.64 


40,456.30 


March  31, 
1888. 


|47»989. 75 
33, '43.73 
36,355.34 

141,277.09 

334,3»6.53 
968,716.73 

21,235.82 

45.607.88 

18,271.19 

4,912.^ 

22,171.89 

X4,554.94 
4,003.07 


«» 69a. 455. 85 
1,683,117.78 


9,338.07 


June  30, 
1888. 


I«,363.37 
16,226.89 

33*533.21 

37,491.68 

111,214.12 

337, 787.  x6 

6x1,258.14 

3»»535.44 

35,633.49 
10,596.70 

4,445.24 
zx,63X.o5 

11,709.95 

4,538.S« 


», 138, 943- 95 
«,oi7,o49.9« 


121,894.03 


September  30, 
1888. 


$1,301.87 
13,367.64 

»S.33a.33 
31,5x8.79 
86,0x9.63 

551,939-99 

629,009. 76 

34,496.11 

58,710.27 

4,931.36 

7,043.61 

ax, 335. 63 

36,880.63 

6,491.25 


X.  498, 377. 76 
1,871,309.36 


373,931.60 


Total  for  year. 


$3,844.18 

117, 743* 68 

»oS,793.99 

147,805.91 

491,311.38 

',3x6,973.43 

2,945,339.24 

112,583.80 

181,129.93 

66,511.93 

90,483.69 

65,076.81 

66,978.89 

90,147,64 


5,660,807.50 
5,869,050.70 


901,943.90 


G.  STEDMAN  WILLIAMS, 

Consular  Agent, 
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DUTY  ON  PINE  EXPORTED  FROM  CANADA. 


His  excellency  the  governor-general  has  been  pleased  to  order,  and  it  is 
hereby  ordered,  that  the  export  duty  on  pine  logs  be  increased  to  ^3  per  1,000 
feet,  board  measure. 

(Signed)  JOHN  J.  McGEE, 

November  13,  i888.*  '   Clerk  Privy  Council. 

-  — 

IMPORTATION  OF  PORK  INTO  THE  NETHERLANDS. 


Mimisters  of  the  Interior  and  Finances  : 

Takiaig  into  ooosidentioii  Aitide  2  of  the  king's  resolatioo  of  August  14, 1888  (Staatsbkd 
Na  142)9  fcffbiddiiig  the  iaaport  and  transit  of  hogtf,  fresh  and  salt  pork,  U»d,  legs,  manure, 
and  fliher  products  of  hogs,  do  heiehy  notify  those  whom  it  may  concern  that  exception  fiom 
the  prohibition  of  import  and  transit  is  allowed: 

(i)  For  hogs  (no  more  than  two)  and  for  meat  designated  in  article  i  of  the  king's  resolu- 
tion  of  August  14, 1888,  (Staatsblad  No.  142,  no  more  than  3  kilograms  each)  on  board  of 
TEssek  and  boats  for  private  use  for  the  persons  on  board,  provided  those  hogs  or  meat  shall 
not  be  nakMded. 

(2)  For  meat  designated  in  article  i  of  the  king's  resolution  (no  more  than  three  kilograms 
cadi),  which  iraveleis  carry  for  private  use. 

(3)  For  salted  meat,  designated  in  artkle  i  of  the  king's  resolution,  dried  or  smoked  at 
later  date,  provided  that  on  the  io^jort  there  shall  be  furnished  a  description  of  origin  of  the 
sansagCt  so  as  to  be  sure  it  is  harmless,  and  further  notify  those  whom  it  may  concern  that 
cooked  or  roasted  meats  designated  in  the  king's  resolution  of  August  14, 1888,  (Staatsblad 
Na  142)  an  allowed  dispensation  from  the  prohibition. — Thb  Hague,  October  f^,  1888. 

MACKAY, 

The  Mtnisier  of  the  Interior. 
GODIN  Db  BEAUFORT, 
[OiciiUr.]  The  Minister  of  Finance. 

Hy  circular  of  August  21  last.  No.  2941,  division  M.  P.,  has  given  rise  to  the  question  to 
whom  strangers  have  to  address  themselves  to  request  dispensation  of  the  prohibition  of  im- 
port and  transit  of  foreign  fresh  and  salt  pork  and  of  lard,  legs,  manure,  and  all  further  prod- 
Ddi  of  hogs. 

In  case  of  import,  strangen  should  address  themselves  to  the  king's  coounissioner  in  the 
|no?ince  of  destination  of  the  imported  articles,  and  in  case  of  transit,  to  the  commissioner  in 
the  pra(vkice  wbero  the  custom-house  is  situated  through  which  the  importation  takes  place. 


PERU   IN  ia87-'88. 


The  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June  last  has  been  commercially  unfor- 
timate  for  Peru,  and  several  are  the  causes  which  have  combined  to  bring 
about  such  a  result.  From  the  month  of  November,  last  year,  until  June  i, 
trade  interdiction  was  declared  with  Chili  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  cholera 
in  that  Republic,  and  the  suspension  of  a  movement  amounting  to  probably 
6,000,000  sols  per  annum  was  naturally  injurious  to  commercial  interests 
generally,  and  to  those  of  the  custom-house.  The  collapse  of  paper  money, 
which  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  of  which  a  detailed  report 
was  made  to  the  Department,  withdrew  nearly  2,000,000  sols  from  circula- 
tion, and  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  numerous  class  engaged  in  business  and 
N.  S, — No.  I,  January 3 
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remaining  with  that  inconvertible  cturency  in  their  possession.  The  d^ine 
in  foreign  markets  of  the  price  of  silver,  one  of  the  prindpal  exports  of  PerU| 
was  productive  also  of  disadvantageous  results,  and  from  the  general  poverty 
and  depression  which  have  existed  since  the  foreign  and  internal  war  commerce 
has  been  unable  to  recuperate  or  regain  any  condition  at  all  resembling  its 
former  standard.  Up  to  the  period  when,  by  the  fortunes  of  war,  the  nation 
was  deprived  of  its  wonderful  resources  in  the  foftn  of  guano  and  nitrate  of 
soda,  which  were  appropriated  by  the  victorious  enemy,  the  Government,  in- 
stead of  being  supported  by  the  people,  was  really  the  disburser  of  money 
and  assistance.  Enormous  civil  and  military  lists  were  established ;  the  num- 
ber of  public  employ^  was  extraordinarily  out  of  proportion  with  the  duties 
to  be  performed,  and  the  generosity  of  the  State,  with  ample  means  at  its 
disposal,  was  extended  to  the  needy  on  every  necessary  and  many  unnecessary 
occasions.  With  the  loss  of  those  resources  the  change  was  inevitable  and 
violent.  The  Government  discovered  that  it  must  derive  its  support  from 
the  people  at  large,  and  the  intricate  problei^  of  establishing  taxation  in  a 
country  where  it  was  practically  unknown  presented  itself  for  immediate  so- 
lution. The  Department  has  been  from  time  to  time  informed  as  to  the 
progress  made  in  this  difficult  undertaking,  and  in  my  last  report  the  failure 
to  carry  out  the  imposts  and  taxes  ordered  by  Congress  was  referred  to.  This 
failure  has  now  become  even  more  apparent.  The  poll  tax  laid  upon  all  in- 
habitants, native  and  foreign,  from  twenty  to  sixty  years  of  age,  of  four  sil- 
ver sols  per  year  on  the  coast  and  two  in  the  interior  was  expected  and  re- 
ported in  his  estimates  by  the  minister  of  the  treasury  to  reach  500,000  sols 
or  more  per  year,  and  the  result  so  far,  after  more  than  a  year's  effort,  is  under 
100,000.  In  the  interior  departments  the  collectors  have  found  it  impossible 
to  successfully  perform  their  duty,  and  the  people  so  stubbornly  resist  that 
force  would  have  to  be  resorted  to  were  the  attempt  pushed  to  an  extreme. 
This  would  be  politically  dangerous,  and  capital  would  be  made  out  of  such 
action  by  the  enemies  of  the  Government,  hence,  with  the  exception  of 
Lima,  Callao,  and  a  few  of  the  larger  cities  near  the  coast,  the  tax  has  been 
practically  abandoned.  Other  means  of  financial  relief  were  ordered  by 
Congress  in  the  form  of  sales  for  the  monopoly  of  disposing  of  opium,  to- 
bacco, manufactured  and  in  the  leaf,  playing  cards,  imported  and  Peruvian 
wines  and  liquors,  and  other  articles  considered  as  luxuries,  but  the  result  has 
also  proved  unsatisfactory  and  has  given  rise  to  a  system  of  smuggling  which 
at  one  time  threatened  tp  be  of  serious  consequence.  While  these  expected 
receipts  have  failed,  and  the  treasury  is  in  a  crippled  condition,  the  expenses 
of  the  Government  have  continued  to  be  great,  although  much  economy  ap- 
I3ears  to  have  been  practiced,  but  the  army  of  employ6s  is  always  in  arrears 
of  pay.  They  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  community,  and  the  effect 
of  their  poverty  is  apparent.  The  decrease  of  traffic  along  the  coast  of  the 
Republic  has  deprived  a  large  class  of  the  people  of  their  usual  resources; 
the  suspension  of  all  public  works  reduces  the  field  for  labor,  and  the  want 
of  capital  and  paralyzation  of  commerce  add  greatly  to  the  burdens  under 
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which  the  people  suffer.  Foreign  capital  and  enterprise  are  indispensable  foi 
the  advancement  of  this  country  materially  and  in  the  way  of  business.  The 
natural  resources  of  Peru  as  regards  mining,  agriculture,  wine  growing,  and 
cattle  raising  are  unlimited,  but  find  here  no  sufficient  elements  for  their 
proper  development,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  Government  to  lend  assist- 
ance, and  the  general  poverty  everywhere  experienced.  And  that  capital 
and  enterprise,  certain  to  be  richly  rewarded,  is  withheld  doubtless  from  the 
distrust  entertained  by  foreigners  as  to  the  guaranties  afforded  to  them  in  the 
investment  of  their  means,  and  the  recent  proceedings  regarding  certain  rail- 
way contracts  based  upon  legal  dispositions,  and  perfected  with  properly  con- 
stituted Governments,  are  certainly  not  calculated  to  dispel  such  distrust. 
Some  adventures  of  foreign  capital  have  been  made  in  mining  enterprises. 
The  lamoua  silver  mines  of  Hualgayoc,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cajamarca,  are  now 
to  be  worked  by  an  American  company,  said  to  be  well  equipped  with  the 
means  of  succ^sfully  developing  their  undertaking,  and  the  gold  wkshings 
of  Carabaya,  near  Arequipa,  are  in  the  hands  of  a  responsible  organization 
formed  in  London  by  the  late  Admiral  Garcia  y  Garcia. 

The  Lima  Railways  Company,  an  English  organization,  recently  sent  to 
Peru  the  president  of  their  board  of  directors,  and  this  gentlenaan  has  been 
engaged  in  investigating  the  advantages  of  continuing  the  line  connecting 
Lima  with  Chovilla,  to  Pisco  and  lea,  120  miles  down  the  coast.  This  rail- 
way has  been  the  subject  of  consideration  for  many  years  past,  and  the  general 
opinion  is  that  from  the  immensely  fertile  region  it  would  traverse,  from 
whence  the  Lima  and  Callao  markets  could  be.  cheaply  provided  with  provi- 
sions and  meat,  the  undertaking  would  prove  to  be  most  profitable,  more 
particularly  as  the  engineering  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  are  not  formida- 
ble. No  proposition  has  as  yet  been  made  to  the  Government,  the  decision 
of  the  London  board  having  first  to  be  heard,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
undertaking  will  be  commenced.  Owing  to  the  complete  service  on  the 
coast  ofiered  by  steamers,  the  railways  constructed  or  projected  in  Peru  have 
had  a  route  leading  from  the  ports  inland,  and  this  possible  departure  from 
the  customary  plan  is  regarded  with  much  interest.  Another  proposed  rail- 
way has  been  surveyed,  under  Government  supervision,  from  the  Cerro  de 
Pasco  to  Port  Salvation,  on  the  river  Pichis,  a  stream  flowing  down  to  the 
Pu:hitea,  one  of  the  Peruvian  head-waters  of  the  Amazon.  The  road,  if  con- 
structed, offers  no  especial  difficulties,  and  would  form  a  connection  between 
Cerro  de  Pasco,  the  ultimate  terminus  of  the  Oroya  railway,  and  a  point  on 
the  Pichis,  304  miles  distant,  where  steamers  drawing  3  or  4  feet  of  water  can 
readily  arrive,  and  then  proceeding  down  to  the  Pachitea,  carry  the  valuable 
products  of  that  region,  principally  India-rubber,  dye  woods,  fruit,  etc.,  to 
markets  oa  the  Amazon  and  beyond.  This  road,  when  completed  and  con- 
necting with  the  projected  prolongation  of  the  Oroya  to  the  Cerro  de  Pasco, 
would  open  up  the  rich  Amazonian  region  to  enterprise  from  this  portion  of 
the  Republic,,  communication  between  the  two  points  at  present  being  so  dif- 
ficult of  accomplishment  and  so  expensive  as  to  prevent  all  profitable  trade. 
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During  the  past  year  the  Government  at  Lima  has  formed  several  military 
colonies  composed  of  half-pay  officers  and  veteran  soldiers,  which  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  comitry  near  the  Pachitea  for  the  purpose  of  founding  settle- 
ments and  opening  up  those  districts  to  commerce.  The  information  re- 
ceived from  these  expeditions  corroborates  the  general  descriptions  regarding 
the  natural  wealth  of  those  sections,  and  the  Government  is  aiding  the  colo- 
nists with  the  limited  meansrat  its  disposal. 

The  development  and  prolongation  of  the  great  railways,  upon  which 
such  large  amounts  of  money  have  been  expended,  depend  upon  the  action 
to  be  taken  by  Congress  regarding  the  proposals  made  by  the  bondholders  of 
Peru  abroad,  whose  capital  has  been  employed  in  the  undertakings,  to  the 
Government  at  Lima.  To  the  general  disappointment,  and  as  the  Depart- 
ment was  duly  informed,  this  proposal,  known  as  the  Grace-Aranibar  contract, 
was  not  acted  upon  by  Congress  at  its  last  session  owing  to  certain  animad- 
versions made  against  several  of  the  clauses  by  the  Government  of  Chili,  and 
although  the  President,  at  the  opening  of  the  Congress  now  in  session,  did 
not  refer  to  the  contract  in  his  inauguratory  message,  his  silence  is  explained 
by  the  official  journals  of  Lima  from  the  circumstance  that  as  not  only  the 
Chilian  but  the  British  Government  has  interested  itself  in  the  matter, 
the  commtmication  made  by  the  executive  to  the  Legislature,  or  to  be 
made,  must  be  of  a  reserved  character*  On  the  successful  issue  of  this 
contract  depends,  it  is  believed,  the  future  progress  of  Peru.  'Should  it  be 
ratified,  the  necessary  capital  for  the  completion  of  the  railways  wotild  be  fur- 
nished by  the  bondholders,  who  thus  seek  to  promote  their  interests,  becoming 
(he  holders  of  the  roads  fgr  a  long  period  of  time,  and  giving  a  participation 
of  profits  to  the  Government,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  an  opportunity 
for  labor  and  assuring  the  industriously  inclined  of  lucrative  occupation. 
Before  closing  this  dispatch  it  may  be  possible  to  report  some  action  of  Con- 
gress regarding  the  important  matter. 

Numerously-signed  petitions  from  different  portions  of  the  country  have 
been  presented  to  the  Government  urging  the  adoption  of  this  contract,  but, 
as  has  been  stated,  we  are  in  ignorance  at  the  present  moment  of  its  prospects 
of  success.  The  British  minister  at  Lima  received  information  from  his  Gov- 
ernment a  short  time  since*  to  the  effect  that  Great  Britain  could  not  enter- 
tain the  conditions  desired  by  Chili  which,  it  is  thought,  were  of  a  nature 
seeking  to  introduce  some  dispositions  regarding  the  territory  of  Arica  and 
Tacna,  held  by  Chili  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  into  a  contract  purely  mer- 
cantile in  its  character,  and  the  English  cabinet  desired  Peru  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  favorable  views  it  entertains  respecting  the  proposed  con- 
tract, by  which  the  interests  of  British  creditors  would  b^  assured  and  those 
of  Peru  certainly  advanced. 

The  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Lima  mint  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1888,  has  been  published  by  order  of  the  Government.  For  that  period 
the  receipts  of  the  mint  for  the  purpose  of  coinage  were  1,428  bars  of 
silver,  weighing  69,057  kilograms,  producing  3,073,789.61  sols;   of  this 
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2y454,ooo  8ols  were  placed  in  dicalation  by  the  owneiSi  for  the  silver  coined 
was  private  property.  Three  per  cent  was  collected  for  the  expenses  of  &e 
operation^  of  which  2}i  per  cent,  went  to  the  contractor,  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  n&int  is  conducted,  and  one-half  of  i  per  cent,  is  appropriated  for 
the  salaries  of  the  Government  employes,  guards,  etc.,  who  are  concerned  in 
the  official  assays,  the  security  and  protection  of  the  buildings  and  their  valu- 
able contents.  The  silver  coin  exported  from  Peru  during  the  year  was 
1,108,415  aols,  and  the  duty  imposed  amounted  to  36,617  sols.  Of  gold 
74  bars  were  exported  weighing  137  kilograms.  The  present  coining  capacity 
of  the  mint  is  400,000  sols  per  month,  and  with  an  inconsiderable  expen- 
diture for  improvements  on  the  machinery,  the  director  asserts  that  1,000,000 
of  sob  monthly  could  easily  be  turned  out.  The  mint  at  Lima  was  erected 
thirty  years  ago,  and  is  a  fiaithful  reproduction  on  a  limited  scale  of  that  in 
operation  at  Philadelphia.  During  the  year  the  mint  also  received  from  Bo- 
livia and  Chili  331  bars  of  silver,  which  were  coined  into  622,654  sols.  The 
coinage  is  so  perfectly  executed  and  the  charges  so  comparatively  reduced  that 
considerable  amounts  of  silver  are  constantly  being  received  from  th6  coast 
for  ntanuiacture  into  money.  In  view  of  the  important  results  to  be  derived 
horn  an  extension  of  the  coinage  facilities,  the  (jovemment  has  ordered  that 
the  machinery  requiring  repair  be  looked  after,  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
Chamber  of  Qommerce  at  Lima,  that  the  bar  silver  delivered  by  native  miners 
and  owners  be  coined  in  preference  to  that  arriving  from  abroad.  The  mint 
is  self-supporting  and  is  directed  by  experienced  and  scientific  men,  and  some 
of  its  work,  not  only  in  coins  but  in  medals,  badges,  etc.,  has  attracted  at- 
tention in  Europe  for  its  excellence.  With  the  steady  increase  of  mining 
industry  itf  Peru,  and  the  extinction  of  paper  money  as  a  circulating  medium, 
the  labors  of  the  Lima  mint  are  destined  to  be  important  in  the  extreme. 

Viniculture,  near  lea  and  Fisco,  the  centers  of  the  grape-raising  districts, 
has  been  very  successful  during  the  past  year.  The  home  consumption  is  very 
extensive  and  considerable  exportation  is  made  to  Chili,  Bolivia,  and  the 
northern  coast.  The  staple  is  a  brandy  or  aguardiente,  known  as  Pisco  and 
Italia,  the  first  being  of  an  ordinary  and  the  second  of  a  highly  refined  quality. 
Twenty-five  thousand  piscos,  as  the  jars  containing  that  spirit  are  termed, 
cadi  containing  x  arroba,  were  produced ;  140,000  arrobas  in  casks  and  bar- 
rels, and  40,000  casks  of  Italia,  containing  6  and  4j4  arrobas  each.  The 
arroba  weighs  35  pounds.  Very  excellent  wine — sherry  and  claret — is  also 
manufactured  and  meets  with  a  ready  sale  in  the  country.  It  has  also  been 
favorably  reported  upon  from  abroad.  The  taxes  placed  on  the  sale  of  these 
articles,  communicated  some  time  since  to  the  Department,  have  not  lessened 
the  amount  of  their  production,  and  in  this  country,  where  no  prohibition 
laws  regarding  liquors  or  temperance  societies  are  known,  the  Pisco  and 
Italia  are  looked  upon  as  necessities,  and  the  demand  is  uninterrupted. 

An  interesting  report  was  recently  made  public  by  the  municipality  of 
lima  with  regard  to  the  public  schoob  in  that  city,  which  are  free,  open  to 
both  sexes,  and  under  intelligent  management.    One  hundred  and  forty  of 
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these  schools  are  established  and  are  attended  by  9,850  scholars,  which,  esti- 
mating the  population  of  the  capital  at  120,000,  would  give  about  8^  per 
cent,  on  that  number.  The  girls  outnimiber  the  boys  by  one-fifth.  The 
studies  pursued  are  elementary,  and  the  superior  schools  and  University  of 
Lima  afford  all  further  facilities  needed.  On  the  celebration  of  the  national 
independence  anniversary  the  mimicipality  gives  money  premiums  to  the  par- 
ents who  are  most  diligent  and  constant  in  sending  their  children  to  the 
schools,  as  well  as  conferring  substantial  rewards  on  the  deserving  scholars. 
This  plan  has  been  prdductive  of  the  best  results.  On  Saturday  afternoons 
the  boys  are  exercised  in  military  evolutions,  and  the  girls  iii  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises, also  an  important  point  of  education  in  a  laxative  climate  as  that  of 
Lima.     In  Callao  the  proportion  of  scholars  is  not  so  great. 

The  Department  has  already  been  informed  regarding  the  prolongation 
of  the  service  of  the  South  American  Steamship  Company  from  Callao  to 
Panama.  This  organization,  which  is  mainly  Chilian,  is  possessed  of  a  fine 
fleet  of  Clyde-built  steamers,  measuring  in  all  33,000  tons,  and  for  the  service 
of  carrying  the  mails  from  Valparaiso  to  the  Isthmus  receives  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Chili  a  subsidy  of  ^2^5,000  per  annum.  One  of  the  principal 
objects  held  in  view  by  this  company  is  to  establish  regular  and  prompt  com- 
Qiunlcation  with  the  steamers  plying  between  Aspinwall  and  New  York,  a 
matter  in  which  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  for  so  long  monopo- 
lizing the  coast,  has  never  interested  itself.  The  advantages  to  be  derived 
by  American  residents  and  merchants  in  these  countries  from  such  an  arrange- 
ment will  be  very  considerable,  and  the  company  will  be  given  the  preference 
in  patronage.  The  officers  of  the  new  line  are  principally  Americans  and 
Germans,  and  their  attentions  to  passengers  liave  made  them  deservMly  pop- 
ular. Other  advantages  are  naturally  to  be  expected  from  the  competition 
now  established. 

Immigration  to  Peru,  in  the  sense  generally  accepted,  has  never  been  a 
powerful  factor  in  her  history.  Other  countries  in  America,  notably  the 
United  States  and  the  Argentine  Confederation,  have  attracted  the  stream  in 
their  direction.  The  reverse  has  occurred  here  during  the  past  year.  Many 
foreigners,  established  in  the. country  for  some  time  past,  disheartened  by  the 
paralyzation  of  trade,  and  doubtful  of  a  brighter  future,  have  wound  up  their 
business  and  departed  for  some  more  promising  neighborhoods.  Most  of 
these  are  Italians,  who  in  Peru  are  amongst  the  most  thriving  and  industrious 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  turn  of  the  exodus  is  towards  the  Argentine  Re- 
public. Such  a  departure  was  universally  lamented,  it  bringing  home  to  the 
people  a  further  sense  of  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  Republic.  A  so- 
ciety has  been  formed  at  Lima  composed  of  influential  men  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  immigration,  and  the  advantages  offered  to  colonists  in  the  Ama- 
zonian regions  are  demonstrated  in  a  book  recently  published  by  a  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  society,  the  Peruvian  consul  at  Southampton,  Eng- 
land. However,  until  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  are 
adequate  for  furnishing  transportation!  etc.,  the  tide  of  immigration  will  not 
set  this  way. 
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Since  writing  the  foregoing  observations  respecting  the  Grace-Aranibar 
contract,  more  favorable  information  has  been  made  public,  which  explains 
the  reticence  of  the  President  regarding  the  subject.  By  cable  direc- 
tions from  his  Government,  the  British  minister  at  Lima  asked  the  Peruvian 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  if  a  representative  from  the  English  creditors  would 
be  received,  who  would  be  empowered  to  withdraw  those  clauses  of  the  con- 
tract which  were  distasteful  to  Chili.  The  a^nswer  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
Government  of  Peru  would  have  much  satisfaction  in  receiving  such  a  com- 
missioner, since  it  was  the  desire  of  the  nation  to  arrange  the  foreign  debt, 
and  to  do  all  possible  for  the  creditors  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  au- 
thoritatively stated  that  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  Congress  were  consulted  before  this  reply  was  made,  and  their 
unanimous  advice  was  to  improve  every  opportunity  for  a  settlement  of  the 
debt,  and  for  furthering  the  success  of  the  contract  which  promises  such  ad- 
vantages to  the  country.  The  conmiissioner  is  already  on  his  way  to  Lima, 
and  at  last  well-founded  hopes  are  reposed  in  the  perfection  of  this  arrange- 
ment, by  which  Peru  will  become  financially  free. 

In  his  recent  report  to  Congress,  the  minister  of  finance  foreshadows  at 
more  satisfactory  condition  of  the  exchequer  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  in. 
1889.  He  makes  no  reference  to  the  poll-tax,  which  has  been  mentioned  inj 
this  dispatch,  probably  from  the  unfavorable  circumstances  attending  it,  but» 
he  estimates  the  following  amounts  of  revenue  from  taxes  and  contributions* 
imposed  by  Congress  in  1886 :  From  the  sale  of  internal  stamps  for  tobacco, 
350,000  sols  per  year ;  from  the  tax  on  the  sale  of  wines  and  liquors,  800,000 
sob  per  year ;  or  rather  890,670  sols  per  annum,  as  he  calculates  that  each 
inhabitant  of  the  Rq>ublic,  the  population  being  estimated  in  his  report  at 
2,699,000,  pays  33  cents  per  year  on  the  wine  and  liquor  he  consumes.  The 
tax  on  opium,  which  is  10  sols  per  kilogram,  is  expected  to  bring  into  the 
treasury  the  sum  of  250,000  sols  per  annum,  and  from  the  railwaysnow  under 
State  management  75,000  sols  per  year  are  counted  upon.  According  to 
the  minister's  estimate  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  380,000  sols  at  the  end  01 
this  year,  but  no  provision  of  a  competent  character  is  made  for  the  payment 
of  the  salaries,  pensions,  etc.,  in  arrears,  which,  according  to  an  official  state- 
ment recently  made  public,  reach  nearly  14,000,000  of  silver  sols,  which  the 
creditors  would  gladly  cancel  for  one-tenth  of  that  sum. 

The  minister  also  presented  the  statement  of  estimated  revenue  for  the 
year  1889,  ^^^  ^^^  ^  lengthy  discussion  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  the  fig* 
ures  were  officially  fixed  as  follows : 

Silver  sols. 

From  cnstom-boases 4,882,250 

CoolribiitioQS,  poll-tax,  on  wines  and  liquors,  tobacco,  opium,  etc i  ,589,400 

Railways. * 74, 75© 

Fott-office ~  188,197 

Tdejn^ X7»«x> 

, « 123,600 

Tom - 6,875.197 
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Although  no  report,  of  the  estimated  expenditures  has  yet  been  officially 
presented,  the  minister  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  surplus  would  also  be 
forthcoming  at  the  end  of  1889.  Experience  has  proved,  however,  that  no 
great  confidence  may  be  reposed  in  these  calculations.  The  item  regarding 
railways  does  not  include  the  amounts  anticipated  from  the  Southern,  North- 
em,  and  Oroya  roads,  since  by  law  all  net  proceeds  from  these  lines  must  be 
applied  to  the  work  of  prolonging  them  to  their  originally  projected  termini. — 

Callao,  June  jo,  1888. 

H.  M.  BRENT, 

QmsuL 
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The  following  are  interesting  tables  of  the  development  of  Bremen's 
commerce  since  the  year  1867,  showing  the  average  value  of  imports  and 
exports,  viz : 


From-- 


United  States 

Great  Britain 

Europe  (except  Germany) 
British  North  America..... 

Central  America. 

SouthtAmerica 

West  Indite 

Africa 

Asia : 

Australia 


z867-'7i. 


9a,98e,ooo 
53,866,000 

854,000 

«»S63.ooo 
•5,057,000 
zx, 001,000 

8,087,000 

696,. 


i87»-'76. 


JtfkrJit. 

«3S»  350,000 

75,685,000 

41,472,000 

34,000 

4,460,000 
30,189,000 
»3,«75,ooo 

5,034,000 
85, 137,000 

1,5x1,000 


i877-'Si. 


klkrht. 

166,887,000 

58,568,000 

40,656,000 

843,000 

8,835,000 

30,1x4,000 

18,468,000 

4,3x3*000 

34,634,000 

446,000 


i888-'86. 


MtLrkt. 
»57, 3*4,000 
S5,439*ooo  \ 
46,  z8x,5x» 
39,000 

3,3P3,ooo 
39,9*4,000 
10,004,000 

3,704,000 
34, 158,000 


1887. 


Mark*. 

»77,39S,ooo 

43,8ro,ooo 

45,788,000 

11,000 

«,993,o» 

48,105,000 

9,865,000 

0,766,000 

43f«34*ooo 

7,535,000 


Exports, 


To- 


United  States... 

Great  Britain 

Europe  (cxc^  Germany) 
British  North  America..... 

Central  America... 

South  America 

West  Indies.. 

Africa 

Asia 

Australia 


i867-'7i. 


Marks, 

69,985,000 

16,566,000 

65,400,000 

304,000 

668,000 

8,665,000 

8,760,000 

460,000 

1,633,000 

673,000 


i87a-*76. 


M»rJkt. 

80,678,000 

31,653,000 

83,885,000 

435,000 

1,430,000 

8,93x,ooo 

8,384,000 

597,000 

956,000 

844,000 


i877-*8i. 


Mmrkt. 

7i;39i,ooo 

36,388,000 

87,440,000 

338,000 

993,000 

7,470,000 

1,418,000 

689,000 

803,000 

1,031,000 


86. 


Marks. 

90,017,000 

17,586,000 

89,797*000 

360,000 

9x3,000 

11,053,000- 

»,  374,000 

730,000 

z,8o67ooo 

«,  473,000 


1887. 


Marks. 

88,666,000 

»,934,ooo 

96,384,000 

173,000 

533,000 

9,004,000 

1,530,000 

603,000 

13,838,000 

5,333,000 


COTTON. 


The  trade  this  year  up  to  June  30  shows  plainly  the  importance  of  Bre- 
men as  the  continental  cotton  market.  There  have  been  great  improvements 
made  here  in  the  handling  and  storing  of  cotton,  and  I  hear  of  no  com- 
plaints this  year  in  that  regard.     Large  warehouses  have  been  built,  and  the 
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imfcwdmg  and  storing  has  been  greatly  facilitated  and  improved.  ^  A  special 
reduced  railroad  tariff  on  cotton  has  been  obtained,  thus  enabling  Bremen 
to  compete  with  other  continental  ports  whose  water  routes  to  the  interior 
always  placed  Bremen  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  respect,  owing  to  its  unfor- 
tunate geogn4>hical  location. 

I  can  say  to  our  cotton  merchants  that  they  will  do  well  to  direct  their 
attention  to  Bremen. 

PETROLEUM. 

The  imports  of  petroleum  from  July  i,  1887,  ^^  1^^^  S^s  1888,  increased 
100,000  barrels  over  the  imports  for  the  same  period  of  x886-'87. 

The  total  imports  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1 888,  were  817, 703  barrels, 
of  which  263,984  barrels  were  imported  in  35  sailing  vessels  and  553,739 
barrels  in  27  tank  steam-ships. 

The  days  of  the  petroleum  barrel  are  numbered,  and  the  future  mode  of 
tiansporting  petroleum  will  undoubtedly  be  in  tanks.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  80  per  cent,  of  the  petroleum  to  arrive  here  next  year  will  be  brought 
in  tank  steamers. 

The  reduced  railway  tariff  in  favor  of  Bremen  has  enabled  shippers  here 
to  compete  with  Holland  and  Belgian  ports,  and  the  increase  of  trade  in 
consequence  is  very  noticeable. 

There  has  been  as  yet  no  importation  of  Russian  petroleum  into  Bremen, 
bat  diere  is  one  tank  steamer  loading  at  Batoum  with  about  20,000  barrels 
of  refined  oil  for  Bremen.  There  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  ^ere  of 
Russian  oil  competing  seriously  with  the  American. 

SHIPPING. 

The  iron  ship-building  industry  is  picking  up  a  little.  Nearly  all  the 
ship-yards  are  doing  some  work.  Wooden  ships  are  not  in  demand.  All 
the  Bremen  steam-ship  companies  are  doing  a  good  business,  are  paying  fair 
dividends,  and  their  shares  are  going  up.  They  continue  building  and  add- 
ing new  steam-ships  to  their  fleets. 

StMieaumi  skmnmg  the  weight  and  value  of  the  total  exports  from  Bremen  during  the  yean 

i88St  fS86,  and  1S87. 


188$. 

x886. 

1887. 

KfadeTcDO^ 

Onm 

Value. 

Gran 

Value. 

Gross 
weight. 

Value. 

AnldM  oT  ooosuiBpiSoo 

HilfiMiiiofcctiired  goods...... 

CmU. 

10,997,495 
X3,4x«,8s6 

374.484 
186,13a 

«,X38,964 

137,938,503 
5x,x44,888 

4,034,557 
10,906,439 

xo,9o6,884 

488 

CWi. 

9*934,544 

«3,«40,499 

369,753 

■33*763 

x,x94,oSa 

1x7 

135,393,55a 

48,369,485 

4,763,973 

»a,77S,55« 

«>,793,893 
3,7x7,608 

Cwtt. 
xo,x65,8x9 

14,894,4x9 

469,659 
998,90a 

1. 040,932 
55 

$38,x9o,553 

59.371.967 

3,896,979 
It, 996,894 

XX,8XX,996 

98X.78X 

Other  iodaMxial  products. 

HVCfOOi  BCtBlSMa«.«..».*>«*~M«. 

■6,xo9,93i 

• 

«X4,a3«,759 

•4,97»,7»8 

xx6,744/]69 

•6,799,085 

1*6,179,330 
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StaiemaU  shewing  the  weight  and  value  of  the  total  imports  to  Bremen  during  the  ymn 
'  iBBSt  1886,  and  1887. 


* 
1 

1885. 

1886. 

1 

Kind  of  goods. 

Gross 
weight. 

Value. 

Grbss 
weight. 

Value. 

Grost 

weight. 

Value. 

Articles  of  consumption.. 

Unmanufactured  froods 

Cwi*. 

".'75,339 
a»,o72,556 

4S5,oa6 

216,164 

1,276,218 

9 

139,698,519 

5o,S53,9«3 

4,375,859 
12,032,945 

11,170,463 
17,83a 

Cwtt. 
10,881,259 

",342,487 
S07.875 
"66,534 

•,348,999 
1x8 

|37,»64.939 

47.784,089 

5,188,878 

i3.97».PSO 

12,892,095 

3,790.172 

Cwtt. 
11,305,888 

•7,3««.74« 

669,729 

965,726 

i,5a44>5i 

53 

139.038,384 
69,700,460 

Half-manufactured  goods 

Manufactured  eoods 

4,48a,9»9 
13,970,688 

Other  industrial  products 

Precious  metals.. 

13.775,816 
978,237 

Total 

35,195,305 

117,848,541 

35,347,a65 

X20,72X,223 

41,087,189 

134,946.504 

Statement  showing  the  weight  and  value  of  the  total  imports  from  the  United  States  to  Bre- 
men during  the  years  188^,  1886,  and  1887. 


1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

I^ind  of  goods. 
•                          • 

Gross 
weight. 

Vahie. 

Gross 

weight. 

Value. 

Gross 

weight. 

Value. 

Articles  of  consumption 

Unmanufactured  Eoods.. ....... 

CwU. 

',697,599 

4,806,378 

«7,34a 

»,337 

50,397 

f6,869,40i 

87. '94,671 

883.445 

43.988 

495, 1*9 
6,188 

CwU. 

'.950,439 
4,668,619 

62 

6,048 

42,629 

"7 

17,557.480 

a3,444.»97 

•.769 

177.373 

458,647 

3.7'5.823 

CwU. 

'.699,436 
6,276,381 

855 

4,40' 
46,172 

33 

16,310,877 
34«313>S7< 

Half-manufactured  goods 

Manufactured  goods 

7.998 
166.521 

Other  industrial  products 

Precious  metals... „.. 

478.679 
943,355 

Total 

6,573,046 

34.835,899 

6,667,914 

35.356,388 

7,956,678 

4»,«'9.995 

Statement  showing  the  weight  and  value  of  the  total  exports  from  Bremen  to  the  United 

States  during  the  years  188$%  1886,  and  1887. 


1885. 

x886. 

1887. 

Kind  of  goods. 

Gross 

weight. 

Value. 

Gross 
we^i^. 

Value. 

Gross 
weight. 

Value. 

Articles  of  consumption 

Unmanufactured  sxxxis 

Cwtt. 
568,825 
854.047 
74,499 
156,074 
597.934 

11.865,787 
•,553,»o2 

589,195 
10,101,947 

6,443.795 

CwU. 
511,409 

776.135 

98,190 

190,939 

599,866 

|i,68i,99i 
3.3«>,458 

936,575 

11,319,489 

6,709.500 

z,ooo 

CwU. 
468,405 

815, '75 

91,914 

178,993 

388,931 

9 

11,382,139 
3,418,285 

Half-manufactured  goods 

Manufactured  £Oods 

583. »70 

9,837,374 

5,877,099 

4,401 

Other  industrial  products 

Precious  metals. 

XOCai  •...»m.—..mm9— :..... 

•,»5'.379 

",553,««6 

•,os8,76s 

•3,961,943 

«,94«,«50 

•1,108,498 
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sh^rwmi  the  value  of  the  prmcipal  artUla  imported  from  the  United  States  into 
Bremen  during  the  yean  r886  and  i8S^» 


■•••••••«•••••••••••••«•«•»•*•• 


Tobacco ...... 

Uid 

Rye 

ladiui  com  .. 


•*••««•*••••••••••»•■ 


Fbn. 


Oil<akes 

Divss  (pccpttTtd) 

Coitaa  goods  .^ 

Woolen  and  half  woolen  goods. 


■  »  «  ••»•»•  •«  ••  •»•« 


Total 


a.944.675 
5,44«,790 

493,950 
8o,a9S 

893,227 

47.935 

X9X,I14 

Z45«M 

150,606 

35,804 

39.488 

55.289 

96,315 
001,396 

153,3x2 

«9,504 
83.338 
33,&>5 


30,990,620 


X887. 


129,610.509 

3,433.985 
3,296,680 

».  944, 404 

49,330 

570.557 

409,53a 

223, 180 

'53,898 
220,373 

5,939 
49.950 

*55,48« 

103,816 

i77,66x 

68,952 

69,003 

4*. 894 
1x0,5x6 


39*993, 960 


shewing  the  arrivals  of  vessels  at  the  port  of  Bremen  during  the  yean  tSS^y 

1886,  and  i88^. 


NatkMMJicjr. 


mm  ••••  »••«••  • 


»•••«•■••••  •  ••••«•  •••••••» 


!«*«»•«  ■«••••  •••••••••••«••••«*  ••#•••  •••••! 


•  •••••  •  aan— — •• 


S%«dah. 


■  •••••••••••«  »••«•» 


«■••••••«••••*«•••■ 


»•••  —  ■•—• 


Britsh 


»•••*••*•••«••••••••••••••••«••««•• 


•«••••••••••••••*«•••••••••••••••»♦•• 
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u 
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•3 
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X45 

I 

»7 
xo 

.    X 

«7 
3 
3 

4 

•.W9 
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790,766 

«49,795 

5f753 

6,6zx 

4«.M9 

7,983 
•89,933 

Z5»9» 

x,x3i 

«7,735 
6,^79 

«73 
X4,05a 
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9,981 

5,167 
«.989,399 
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83X 

»,993 
zx 

39 
97 
98 

«99 

"7 

z 

XX 

7 

X 

6 


•••••••••«•• 


9,744 


Tonnage. 


759,705 
x66,8o9 

4,360 

»o,3X5 
41.589 

9.X35 
•38,988 

15,984 
550 

9.575 
5,6x8 

4«9 
4.493 


3.430 


• • a •••*•• • • • «••••• 


x.«63.9^ 
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Ships. 


945 

«,a54 

»4 

49 

93 

49 

350 

Z23 


9 
7 


9 

X 


9,897 
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836.039 

«7«,T9« 

6.985 

13,396 
46,609 

15,487 

394,958 

«3,907 


6,4x5 
5,8x8 


x,ox9 


9,359 

«.970 

>.434.S83 
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StaUnMHt  showing  the  depariures  rf  vesseb  fintm  the  port  of  Bremen  during  the  years  i8Ss% 

i8S6^  and  1887. 


NatioMUty. 


•••••*••«• 


B 

Other  Gennan... 

RttKba 

Swedish ^.. 

MOfwepan  M..«*» 

Danish. 

British 

Dutch 

Belgian. 

r  fCndi  •<■•■•..•.*.. 

Spanish 

Portuguese  ....... 

Italian  .m........... 

Austrian  ........... 

Grecian 

North  American , 


•••••••■•••«•#•••••■ 


•»••••••  •••••«•■  »•  •  • 
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x88s. 
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ti6 
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iz 

•3 

99 

86 

38s 

«53 

t 

15 

9 

I 

z6 

9 

3 
3 


3>X57 


>54*3>5 

5»57« 
6,952 

40,447 

8»953 
987,003 

16,563 
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»73 
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IZ 

4* 

98 

3« 
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Z 

zz 
8 

I 
8 

z- 
9 
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7^#540 

»74»77« 
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"»777 

4a,569 

9*405 

•»9.«54 

18,60s 

S50 

9»57S 

^•«44 
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6,z6z 
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•*434 
x»«S5 


».«83,987 
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Sh^ 
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i,4Zt 

«4 
5« 
90 
54 
M< 
M5 


8 
8 


9 
z 


3»039 


8ez,z79 

»73*679 
6.985 

"t997 
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3«4,»97 
«a,S97 


5,669 
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1,019 
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Z,970 
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Table  showing  the  total  emigration  via  Bremen  during  the  year  1887 ^  g^^  l^  naHonaUty 

and  destination  of  the  emigrants* 


Natidnaiity. 


Destination. 


Pms^, 


.—»....■  ««»«.•»......  • 


Wihtembuxg 

Baden. , 

Alsace ...... 


Saxony » 

Thunngia.......................— .« 

Anhalt,  Lippe,  and  Waldeck. 
Bmaswicic  .....•...*••.•*..••••••••. 

Oloenbufg  .....mm.... •..••..«•»•. 

IMecklenbuig... 

Hambuig  and  Llibeclt .......... 


United 
States. 


1 ».....»... ...... 


{Hungary.,.. 
Bohemia. 
Other  parts  of  Austria. 

Switaeriaad 

Russia  (European) 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Denmaric 

HoUand- 

United  States , 

Various  countries 


Total ..... 

Or,  from—- 

Germany 

Austria ........... 

Odier  countries. 


34.W6 
7,959 
3*7(H 
1,978 

84 
z,3Bo 

Z,99Z 

857 
94Z 

Z40 

990 

504 

907 

856 

8,666 

^,793 

3,9^4 

ISO 

6,533 

5,9^5 

>,935 

90 

9,583 
z88 


Braiil. 


96,944 


54,087 

19,383 
•3,474 


«33 

zo 

9 

z 

••••■•4 

z 
z8 

z 

9 
9 
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Republic. 


«3 

z 

7 

47 
3 


949 

Z03 

9 
9 

7 


60B 


«94 
55 
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Z76 

99 

7 
5 
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7 
z6 

9 
3 

7 

9 

«5 

«4 

4 

6 

z8 

I 

974 

8 

90 

7 
X3 
45 


Afiica. 


5 

z 
6 


India. 


«3S 


■••■•••«••*■ 


•«••«« •■•aa* 


>•••••*••••• 


675 


•79 
98 

3a 


9 
3 


••*••••■«•«« 


Anstzalia. 
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4 
3 


9 


9 

9Z 

z8 


974 

9 

18 

3 

9 

19 

9 


'•..••......... 


.......... 


90 


*9 


9 
6 


3 

69 

1 
46 


3»8 


190 


Z88 


7 

Z9 

4 
57 
«5 

z 

3 
10 

8 
46 
7» 
64 

9 

«3 
"5 


35,387 
8,001 

3,748 
-z,a90 

87 
t,40o 

«,363 

870 
946 

»53 
943 
519 


785 


45a 

«4 
319 


9x9 
8,679 
6,809 

3,999 

171 

6,859 
8,387 

9,195 

93 
9,6x2 

4M 


99,350 


55,991 

19,480 
•4,649 
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Ta^li  shiiwing  the  total  tmigroHon  via  Brtmen  and  destination  af  emigrants  during  the 

years  i88St  /^<6»  ^^  /^/« 


To— 


New  York. 


GalvcMOA ...... — ................ 

Braxfl  ..*..... 

Lft    PUlA  StfttCSM.....«M.......M. 


>•*.  .........  .••. 


and  Africa... 
Total 


x88s. 


74,869 
7,690 

583 
•z6 

685 


83,973 


1886. 


Sa,36i 
ai,390 

434 
89a 

99* 
560 

Z30 


A  748 


1887. 


S9f7y> 
37,»>4 


608 

675 
785 
338 


99,350 


Bremen,  October  lOy  1888. 


ALBERT  LOENING, 

Consuim 


MINES  AND  MINERAL   RESOURCES  OF  INDIA. 


[From  Moial  aad  Biatoial  Progress  and  Conditioo  of  India,  x886-'87.] 

Out  of  105  collieries  there  were  69  at  work  during  the  year. .  They  em- 
ployed a4i794  hands,  as  compared  with  22,745  in  the  previous  year,  and  the 
total  output  of  coal  rose  from  1,294,221  tons  to  1,388,487  tons.  The  total 
imports  of  coal  from  Europe  and  Australia  during  the  year  were  765,668 
tons.  The  largest  proportional  increase  took  place  at  the  Assam  and  Umeria 
coal-fields.  The  Nizam's  Railway  has  now, reached  the  Singareni  coal-fields, 
in  the  Kistna  valley,  so  that  before  long  that  coal  will  displace  imported 
coal  on  the  Hyderabad  Railway  and  on  the  Madras  railway  system.  Ar- 
rangements are  being  made  for  using  coal  from  the  Dandot  mine  on  a  part 
of  the  Punjab  railway  system,  and  investigations  are  being  made  into  the 
three  known  coal-bearing  areas  of  Upper  Burmah.  The  Chindwin  coal  is 
already  used  to  some  extent  on  river  steamers.  Coal  from  the  Assam  mines 
is  said  to  have  come  into  the  Calcutta  market,  and  to  fetch  as  much  as  14 
rupees  per  ton. 

The  companies  for  working  petroleum  on  the  Arakan  coast  have  failed, 
and  earth  oil  there  is  raised  only  by  native  workers  on  a  limited  scale.  The 
Upper  Burmah  oil*field,  near  Yenangyoung,  is  being  prospected,  and  the  old 
oil-wells  are  being  worked  under  tlie  same  system  as  under  the  Burmese  rule. 
The  oil  is  brought  down  to  Rangoon  to  a  refinery.  It  yields  a  compara- 
tively small  proportion  of  burning  oil,  and  the  industry  is  not  at  present 
flourishing.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Khatun  oil-field  in  Baluchistan  was 
still  being  investigated,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  pay  to  bum  this  oil  in 
locomotives  on  the  Quetta  Railway. 

Iron  is  worked  to  a  limited  extent,  afler  native  methods,  in  all  provinces 
and  in  many  districts.  The  Barrakur  Iron  Works,  which  have,  within  a 
radius  of  five  miles,  excellent  coal,  iron,  and  lime,  did  not  pay  during  the 
year,  the  stock  of  pig-iron  rose  from  677  tons  to  3,683  tons,  and  there  were 
few  buyers.  Ever3rwhere  English  iron  is  in  common  use,  and  generally  imder- 
wUs  the  lecal  product. 
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Though  copper  ore  is  found  in  many  parts  of  India,  and  was  worked  in 
old  times,  and  though  some  little  copper  is  still  worked  in  Rajputana,  nearly 
all  the  copper  used  in  India  comes  now  from  Europe,  China,  and  Australia. 

Lead  is  foimd  in  great  quantities;  but  the  company  formed  to  work  the 
rich  lead  mines  of  Tenasserim^as  at  a  stand-still,  and  the  only  lead  work- 
ings of  which  report  was  made  during  i886-'87  were  the  mines  in  the 
Shan  states,  some  of  which  were  visited  by  an  officer  of  the  geological 
survey. 

Tin  is  produced  by  Chinese  miners  in  the  south  of  the  province  of  Tenas- 
serim,  but  the  Mergui  mines  are  not  nearly  so  productive  as  tin  mines  further 
down  the  Malay  peninsula. 

The  gold  sources  of  Mysore  are  being  worked,  and  the  industry  has  been 
a  source  of  some  revenue  to  the  Mysore  state ;  attempts  are  still  being  made 
to  work  gold  in  the  W)aiaad  district  of  Madras.  Altogether  five  mines  are 
returned  as  having  been  worked  in  Mysore  and  the  Madras  presidency.  Only 
one  mining  company  is  said  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  the  Mysore 
Government  report  the  output  of  that  company  to  be  about  2,000  ounces  of 
gold  a  month.  Though  extensive  areas  have  been  granted  for  gold  mining 
in  Mysore,  '*  actual  mining  operations  have  been  carried  on  only  in  a  very 
small  and  insignificant  proportion  of  the  areas  taken  up,  and  in  no  case  has 
the  work  been  carried  on  by  the  applicants  for  the  grant  themselves."  The 
Mysore  Government  has  therefore  declined  to  grant  any  more  gold-mining 
leases  unless  the  applicants  guarantee  to  begin  work,  and  to  secure  a  mini- 
mum output  of  gold  within  a  limited  time.  No  gold  sources,  except  river 
sand,  yielding  a  very  poor  out-turn  as  compared  with  gold  workings  in  con- 
tinental India,  have  yet  been  discovered  in  Upper  Burmah.  The  only  silvqr 
mining  of  which  report  has  been  made  is  the  extraction  of  silver  from  lead 
works  in  the  Shan  hills.  Many  silver  mines  are  reported  to  exist  in  the  Shan 
hills,  but  as  yet  only  one  or  two  sites  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Shan  states 
have  been  visited. 

The  Burmah  ruby  mines,  the  only  source  of  first-class  rubies  in  the  world, 
are  not  yet  scientifically  worked.  The  mines  were  examined  in  1888  by  a 
mining  expert  sent  out  by  the  secretary  of  state,  and  they  are  reported  to 
be  very  valuable.  Rubies  exist,  and  are  worked  from  the  layers  of  gravel 
and  earth  below  the  surface,  and  also  from  clefts  in  the  magnesian  limestone, 
which  is  the  matrix  for  the  gems.  As  yet  very  little  revenue  has  been  gained 
from  these  mines,  which  belong  to  the  Government.  The  late  king  of 
Burmali  used  to  get  in  some  years  as  much  as  15,000  Rx.  from  the  mines. 
The  working  is,  however,  at  present  clumsy,  unscientific,  and  wasteful.  It 
is  expected  that  when  machinery  and  experience  are  brought  to  bear  on  the 
ruby  sources  a  much  larger  output  of  rubies  will  be  secured.  By  recent  ac- 
counts it  appears  that  about  110,000  Rx.  worth  of  rubies  were  dispatched 
and  insured  by  parcel  post  from  Mandalay  to  Calcutta  during  the  twelve 
months  of  i887-'88.  No  satisfactory  results  were  gained  by  prospectors  for 
diamonds  who  visited  a  part  of  the  Deccan  which  is  reputed  to  have  yielded 
diamonds  several  centuries  ago. 
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Two  changes  have  recently  been  made  in  the  foreign  steam-ship  service  of 
this  port  and  a  third  is  in  contemplation,  which  collectively  promise  to  ex- 
ercise an  important  influence  upon  the  commercial  interests  of  Marseilles. 

It  was  announced  in  a  recent  report  of  this  series  that  the  Cpmpagnie 
Genciale  Transatlantique  had  decided  to  establish  on  the  first  of  September 
a  monthly  line  of  steamers  from  Marseilles  to  Vera  Cruz,  touching  at  Havana 
and  one  of  the  Spanish  Atlantic  ports.  It  was  further  stated  that  for  the ' 
equipment  of  this  line  the  Compagnie  Transatlantique  had  leased  for  five  . 
years,  with  privilege  of  purchase,  the  Chateau  Margaux  and  Chateau  Yquem^ 
the  two  principal  steamers  of  the  Compagnie  Bordelaise,  which  had  pre- 
viously made  a  regular  servica  between  Bordeaux  and  New  York.  But  imme- 
diately after  the  new  line  was  opened  a  combined  petition  from  the  shippers 
of  Psaris,  Havre,  and  Bordeaux  secured  an  important  change  in  its  port  of 
departure.  The  efiect  of  these  protests  was  to  persuade  the  company  that 
Marseilles  was  too  remote  from  Paris  and  the  intermediate  railway  transit  too 
expensive  for  the  interests  of  shippers,  and  it  was  accordingly  decided  to  re- 
tain the  new  line  on  the  Atlantic  coast.    Its  present  schedule  is  as  follows: 

On  the  first  of  each  month  a  steamship  leaves  Havre  for  Vera  Cruz^ 
touching  at  Bordeaux,  Corunna,  and  Havana  on  the  outward  and  return 
voyages.  On  the  21st  of  each  month  a  steam-ship  leaves  from  St.  Nazaire 
(mouth  of  the  Loire)  for  Vera  Cruz,  touching  both  ways  at  Santander  and 
Havana. 

This  semi-monthly  service  is  expected  to  further  develop  a  valuable  trade 
which  has  been  already  established  between  France  and  the  West  Indies  and 
Mexico.  The  loss  of  the  new  line  to  Marseilles  has  caused  sharp  disappoint-* 
ment  here,  which  the  government  has  been  petitioned  to  assuage  by  subsidiz- 
ing a  bi-monthly  mail  line  between  this  port  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Congo  country,  toward  which  all  the  commer- 
cial nations  of  Europe  are  now  looking  with  such  eager  expectation. 

The  project  was  first  broached  at  Paris  in  the  form  of  a  proposition  that 
the  minister  of  the  marine  and  colonies  should  treat  directly  for  this  service 
with  the  Compagnie  des  Chargeurs  Reunis  at  Havre.  But  this  company, 
if  it  obtained  the  contract,  would  naturally  make  the  port  of  departure  for 
the  line  at  Havre.  Against  this  Marseilles  protests  vigorously,  urging  that 
this  is  the  nearest  and  natural  port  of  entry  for  West  African  products;  that 
Marseilles  already  imports  by  sailing  vessel  50,000  tons  annually  of  palm 
nuts,  arachides,  and  other  products  of  that  country.  It  is,  therefore,  pro- 
posed that  the  new  service  shall  be  divided  between  Havre  and  Marseilles, 
with  four  departures  per  annum  from  each  port  or  eight  in  all  each  year, 
instead  of  six  as  originally  designed.  That  the  new  service  will  be  soon  es- 
tablished is  almost  certain,  but  how  the  dispute  between  Havre  and  Mar- 
seilles will  be  settled  the  event  only  can  determine. 

As  a  rule,  however,  it  seems  that  in  respect  to  governmental  favors  Mar- 
seilles is  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  Havre,  which,  being  the  sea-port 
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of  Paris,  enjoys  the  favor  and  decisive  influence  of  the  capital.  Marseilles  is 
much  more  remote,  and  having  already  a  steam-ship  service  which  extends  to 
Central  and  South  America,  Australia,  Eastern  Africa,  India,  China,  and 
Japan,  and  employs  more  than  250  steamers,  is  treated  as  being  powerful 
enough  to  take  care  of  herself. 

The  third  and  perhaps  the  most  significant  change  for  this  port  has  been 
the  loss  of  the  tri-monthly  service  of  the  Netherlands  Steamrship  Company 
between  Holland  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Since  1882  this  company  has 
sent  three  steamers  per  month  from  Amsterdam  to  Batavia,  and  (the  same 
number  from  Batavia  to  Amsterdam,  all  touching  on  their  outward  and  re- 
turn voyages  at  Marseilles.  Not  only  did  this  give  regular  and  excellent  fa- 
cilities for  freight  to  and  from  the  East  Indies,  but  Marseiljes  was  made  the 
port  of  arrival  and  embarkation  fer  an  important  dass  of  travel.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  cabin  passengers,  outward  and  homeward  bound,  embarked 
and  landed  here,  and  by  twenty-four  hours  of  railway  travel  slurred  over  the 
sev«n  or  eight  days'  passage  by  sea  between  Marseilles  and' Amsterdam.  But 
Holland  is  more  German  than  French,  and  in  the  politico-commercial  mu- 
tations that  have  gone  on  during  recent  years,  the  sympathies  of  the  Dutch 
have  drifted  toward  Italy.  It  was  announced  a  few  days  ago  that  the  Medi- 
terranean stopping  place  of  the  Netherlands  service  would  be  changed  from 
Marseilles  to  Genoa. 

Two  reasons  are  assigned  for  this :  The  first  is  that  the  port  charges  at 
Marseilles,  although  identical  for  French  and  foreign  vessels,  are  considered 
excessive.  In  the  case  of  the  Netherlands  company  they  amount  to  10  cents 
per  ton  on  outward  bound  and  20  cents  per  ton  on  homeward  bound  steamers, 
and  this  charge  is  assessed  at  each  visit  upon  the  entire  registered  tonnage  of 
the  vessel  without  reference  to  the  quantity  of  freight  landed  or  taken  on 
board  at  this  port.  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  assesses  port  dues  in  the  form 
of  a  yearly  tax  or  subscription,  which,  being  paid  by  a  steam-ship  company, 
permits  all  the  ships  of  that  company  to  enter  at  will  any  Italian  port  with- 
out reference  to  tonnage  or  the  amount  of  business  done. 

Moreover,  pilotage  at  French  ports  is  compulsory  for  all  vessels  clearing 
or  arriving,  whereas  at  Genoa  it  is  optional.  If  a  vessel  employs  a  pilot  there, 
it  pays  the  established  fee  for  services  received,  but  the  master  may  enter  or 
leave  that  port  without  a  pilot  and  at  his  own  risk.  The  transfer  of  the 
Netherlands  lines  from  Marseilles  to  Genoa  was  therefore  suggested  by  mo- 
tives of  economy.  Secondly,  and  this  is  probably  the  dominant  point,  the 
Italian  Government  ofiers  a  yearly  subsidy  of  300,000  francs  for  the  trans- 
port of  mails  between  Genoa  and  the  East  Indies.  This  transfer  is  regarded 
as  an  inlportant  point  scored  by  Italy  in  its  endeavpr  to  seek  new  and  remote 
outlets  for  its  products  which  have  been  left  without  a  market  by  the  recent 
rupture  of  conmiercial  relations  with  France  and  the  prohibitory  tariffs  which 
now  divide  the  two  countries.  — Marseilles,  October  i^^  1888. 

FRANK  H.  MASON, 
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Calamity  upon  calamity  befalls  Egypt.  The  Nile  flood  of  1887  ^^  ^' 
astroos,  being  so  excessive  as  to  destroy  great  quantities  of  growing  crops, 
while  it  also  laid  waste  villages,  demolished  and  filled  up  shadoofs  and  sak- 
beyebs,  and  drove  many  persons,  with  their  animals,  to  the  edges  of  the 
deserts,  where  numbers  of  the  latter  died  or  became  so  impoverished  as  to 
be  useless  for  some  time  in  the  acquirements  of  agriculture.  Private  prop- 
erty was,  in  consequence,  increased  and  public  debt  was  augmented. 

The  Nile  floqd  of  1888,  which  has  now  entirely  subsided,  has  proven 
another  disaster,  in  a  contrary  sense  to  what  befell  the  country  in  1887. 
The  highest  point  recorded  by  the  nilometer  at  Rhoda,  near  Cairo,  in  1887, 
was  25  pics  2  kirats,  while  in  1888  the  greatest  altitude  to  which  the  waters 
rose  was  18  pics  14  kirats,  a  difference  of  6  pics  12  kirats.  A  flood  of  22 
pics  is  regarded  as  quite  advantageous  to  all  sections  of  the  coimtry.  Owing 
to  the  success  of  the  Barrage,  the  great  water  elevator  for  filling  the  canals 
and  ditches  of  the  Delta,  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Lower  Egypt  is  good. 
The  well-guarded  dykes  of  the  branches  of  the  Nile  and  of  the  great  canals 
in  the  Delta  protected  Lower  Egypt  against  the  high  water  of  1887,  while 
the  Barrage,  probably  the  most  worthy  monument  to  the  wisdom  and  capacity 
of  Mohammed  Ali  and  his  engineers,  has  saved  the  same  region  from  present 
barrenness  and  desolation.  Water  has  been  and  is  being  supplied  to  all  the 
good  lands  of  Lower  Egypt  in  quantity  sufficient  to  increase  production  in 
growing  crops,  and  the  lands  have  been  properly  prepared  and  planted  in 
winter  crops,  while,  because  of  the  Barrage,  those  now  growing,  and  those  to 
be  planted  and  grown  before  the  season  of  another  flood,  may  be  safely  cal- 
culated on  as  remunerative.  In  limited  districts,  even  in  the  Delta,  there 
has  been  and  will  be  some  scarcity  of  water,  but  on  the  whole  the  agricult- 
urists of  Lower  Egypt  are,  in  an  Egyptian  sense,  blessed.  Canalization, 
supported  by  the  Barrage,  has  made  the  Delta  quite  independent  of  a  low 
Nile,  while  good  dykes  and  unceasing  vigilance  protect  it  against  the  dangers 
of  a  high  Nile.  The  cultivatable  area  of  Lower  Egypt  is  2,744,000  feddans, 
not  more  than  one-seventieth  of  which  are  lost  to  agriculture  because  of  the 
low  Nile  of  this  year.  Still,  complaint  is  made,  and  it  will  continue  to  be 
made,  of  an  insufficient  supply  of  water  in  many  parts  of  the  Delta.  The 
loss  to  agriculture,  therefore,  may  be  placed  at  more  than  double  the  loss  in 
cultivated  area — say  one-thirtieth  or  more  in  production. 

There  is  no  mammoth  system  for  water  elevation  in  Upper  Egypt  like 
the  Barrage,  and  canalization  is  quite  limited.  There,  when  the  great  river 
fiuls  in  annual  bounty,  shadoofs  and  sakheyebs  may  be  operated  unceasingly 
through  the  days  and  nights  of  a  long  year,  and  yet  vast  areas  go  unwatered, 
and  hence  in  this  rainless  land  remain  as  barren  as  desert  wastes.  The  cul- 
tivatable area  of  Upper  Egypt  is  2,220,000  feddans,  equal  to  2,331,000  acres, 
N.  S. — No.  I,  January 4, 
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and  ot  this  nearly  one-seventh  is  lost  to  agriculture.  Unwatered  land  is  not 
subject  to  govemmei^taxation,  and  the  direct  loss  to  the  State  on  account 
of  the  low  Nile  of  this  year  will  ^ount  to  a  sum  about  equal  to  ^1,750,000. 
The  relation  of  area  to  population  presents  the  appalling  fact,  that  nearly 
one-tenth  of  the  entire  agricultural  population  of  Egypt  have  no  lands  to 
work  for  one  whole  year.  In  Upper  Egypt  the  unfortimates  amount  to  nearly 
one-sixth  of  its  entire  population.  Unless  the  Government  give  these  poor 
beings  employment  on  public  ^orks,  which  appears  improbable,  there  must 
be  wide-spread  starvation.  A  portion  of  the  unfortunates  may  eke  out  a 
bare  subsistence  by  repairing  to  cultivated  districts  and  quartering  themselves 
upon  the  more  fortunate,  but  relief  so  obtained  will  be  little  better  than  star- 
vation. The  agriculturists  who  are  supplied  with  water  will  have  little  more 
than  is  necessarj^  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  No  sort  of  relief  is  pos- 
sible until  another  flood  has  watered  the  lands  and  thus  enabled  them  to 
produce  crops,  which  will  be  in  the  spring  of  1890,  provided  there  be  not  a 
low  Nile  in  1889. 

Special  information  upon  the  subject  of  Nile  floods  may  be  interesting. 
The  river  begins  to  rise  at  Asswan  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  at  Cairo 
about  the  middle  of  July.  The  highest  flood  level  is  reached  between  the 
middle  and  the  end  of  October.  A  fairly  good  flood  is  22  pics  18  kirats, 
while  23  pics  is  really  good,  watering  all  the  lands  outside  the  river  banks. 
Any  increase  over  23  pics  is  unnecessary  and  over  24  is  dangerous.  During 
the  last  sixty-three  years  there  has  been  but  one  lower  Nile  than  that  of  this 
year.  In  1877  the  flood  rose  to  only  17  pics  3  kirats,  and  in  consequence 
there  were  lost  to  agriculture  then  over  550,000  feddans  of  land. 

A  pic,  as  applied  to  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  is  a  lineal  measure  of  0.54 
meter,  about  21^  inches.  The  zero  of  the  nilometer  is  7  pics  below  the 
mean  low  water  mark,  and  therefore  the  measure  of  the  rise  begins  at  that 
point.  According  to  an  hereditary  usage,  the  measuring  of  the  Nile  waters 
having  been  transmitted  from  father  to  son  in  the  same  family  since  the 
eighth  century,  the  Nile  pic  represents  0.54  meter,  from  o  to  16.  From 
16  to  22  the  pic  is  one-half  of  its  real  measure,  0.27  meter.  Beyond  22 
the  pic  again  represents  its  absolute  measure.  To  find  the  rise  of  the  Nile 
in  meters,  7  pics  must  first  be  deducted  from  the  stated  rise,  and  the  re- 
mainder must  then  be  reduced  according  to  the  measures  above  given.  From 
the  total  result  there  must  finally  be  deducted  0.18  meter.  A  kirat  is  the 
twenty-fourth  part  of  a  pic. 

In  1877,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  flood  was,  by  the  rule  of  measure- 
ment above  explained,  37  kirats  (full  measure)  lower  than  in  1888.  In  1833 
the  rise  reached  18  pics  23  kirats,  and  tradition  establishes  the  fact  that  great 
suffering  ensued,  but  canalization  was  not  then  as  good  as  now.  In  1835, 
1836,  and  1837  there  were  successively  low  Niles,  the  highest  water  levels 
for  those  years  being  respectively  19  pics  15  kirats,  20  pics  17  kirats,  and 
19  pics  4  kirats.  The  result  was  the  noted  three  years'  famine,  which  almost 
wholly  ruined  Egypt,  and  yet  at  that  time  the  country  had  no  foreign  debt 
and  the  modem  bond  curse  was  unknown. 
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The  low  Nile  of  this  year  gives  rise  to  itiuch  speculation  in  regard  to 
more  complete  facilities  for  irrigation.  But  little  more  is  necessary  for  the 
Delta,  and  what  tnay  be  necessary  is  simply  more  canalization.  In  Upper 
Egypt  the  case  is  different.  There  water  elevation  is  necessary,  and  with  it 
a  perfect  system  of  canals  and  ditches.  What  will  be  adopted  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  predict.  Riaz  Pasha,  Prime  Minister,  favors  a  number  of  very  powerful 
Dumping  machines,  while  there  are  also  strong  advocates  of  the  Lamotte 
proposal  for  danmiing  the  Nile  at  Silsileh.  This  would,  however,  be  an 
enormous  undertaking,  and  it  would  cost  a  huge  sum  of  money,  more  by  far 
than  Egypt's  financial  condition  could  command.  Filling  the  Raian  basin, 
according  to  the  Whitehbuse  proposition,  is  of  possible  accomplishment, 
and  it  will  have  due  consideration. — Cairo,  Egypt,  November  21  ^  1888. 

JOHN  CARDWELL,    , 

A^^ent  and  Consul- General. 
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Legation  of  Denbcark, 
Washington,  November  12, 1888, 

Mr.  Secretary  of  State: 

Referring  to  my  note  of  the  22d  of  June  last,  I  now  have  the  honor  to 
send  you  several  copies  of  the  royal  order  of  March  18,  1776,  and  also  of  a 
decree  bearing  date  of  May  8,  1884,  which  has  reference  to  the  same  matter, 
and  which  is  but  a  new  edition  of  another  decree  that  was  issued  in  1850. 
You  will  see  by  these  two  documents  that  the  Government  of  the  tCing  has 
sought  to  reserve  to  itself  a  monopoly  of  the  Greenland  trade,  with  the 
view,  particularly,  of  protecting  the  Esquimaux  from  being  injured  by  the 
too  free  use  of  intoxicating  drinks^  and  by  the  diseases  that  would  inevitably 
result  from  their  unrestrained  contact  with  seamen.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  Denmark  makes  use  of  the  privilege  which  it  has  reserved  to  itself 
(by  Articles  II  and  VI  of  its  treaty  of  April  26,  1826,  with  the  United 
States,  as  also  by  similar  stipulations  in  its  treaties  with  other  powers)  of 
maintaining  in  force  exceptional  measures  in  its  Arctic  colonies,  and  for- 
eigners have  the  less  reason  to  complain  of  this  exclusion,  since  it  is  en- 
forced even  in  the  case  of  Danish  vessels. 

As  to  fishing,  the  Government  of  the  King  can  not  admit  that  foreigners 
are  at  liberty  to  engage  in  it  in  Danish  waters,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  distance 
of  a  Danish  mile  from  the  coast,  but  outside  of  this  limit  Denmark  raises  no 
claim.  The  grand  banks  of  Davis's  Strait,  which  are  visited  by  American 
fishermen,  are  10  miles  and  more  from  the  coast,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
collision  of  interests  there.  It  would,  however,  seem  proper  for  American 
navigators  to  be  informed  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  restrictions  which  I 
have  just  had  the  honor  to  explain,  and  I  am  instructed  to  request  you,  Mr. 
•Secretary  of  State,  to  have  the  kindness  to  co-operate  in  this  matter  by  caus- 
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ing  to  be  issued,  through  the  competent  channels  of  your  Government,  an 
official  notice  to  fishermen,  containing  the  provisions  of  the  decree  of  May 
8,  1884,  together  with  a  specification  of  the  line  within  which  fishing  is 
prohibited  off  the  coast  of  Greenland.  My  Government  would  appreciate 
such  a  step  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  as  a  practical  means  for  the 
avoidance  of  any  misunderstanding  in  future,  and  I  b^  you  to  be  pleased 
to  inform -me  whether  you  share  this  view. 

Be  pleased  to  accept,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  the  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

W.  SPONNECK- 

Hon.  T.  F.  Bayard, 
Secretary  of  State. 

NOrnCE  TO  MARIN£RS  IN  TRl  DAVIS  STRAITS. 

The  Bofird  of  Directors  of  the  Royal  Greenland  Trade  make  known  : 

(i)  It  is  agreed  by  treaties  between  the  Royal  Danish  Goveniment  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  Great  Britain,  and  other  states  that  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  between  latitude 
60^  and  73^,  be  closed  for  navigation  of  foreign  ships  and  Danish  ships,  except  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  Royal  Danish  Government  by  whom  the  monopoly  of  trade  with  Greenland 
is  held. 

(2)  Pusuant  to  the  laws  in  force,  any  ship  navigating  without  permission  on  the  west  coast 
of  Greenland  may  be  seized,  wherever  met  with,  and  the  ship  and  goods  be  confiscated.  Simi- 
lar punishment  may  be  applied,  if  any  person  or  persons  be  found  trading  with  the  Green- 
landers  or  Danish  colonists  finom  a  ship  lying  in  a  port  of  Greenland  or  off  the  coast 

(3)  Ship-masters  compelled  by  shipwreck  or  other  causes  to  seek  port  in  Greenland  shall 
not  remain  in  port  longer  than  necessary.  Ship-masters  sludl  also  be  responsible  for  their  crews 
not  remaining  on  shore  without  necessity,  nor  in  any  way  trading  with  the  natives,  with  whom 
all  intercourse  is  altogether  prohibited. 

(4)  The  object  of  prohibiting  the  navigation  of  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  and  of  main- 
taining the  monopoly  of  trade  is  to  protect  the  native  population  of  Greenland.  This  popula- 
tion will  be  threatened  with  ruin  if  contagious  diseases  be  brought  into  the  country,  or  if 
spirituous  liquors,  or  other  similar  articles  be  imported. 

The  board  will,  therefore,  be  obliged  to  demand  that  the  order  prohibiting  the  navigation  of 
Greenland  be  in  every  way  respected,  in  case  the  crew  of  any  ship  should  not  strictly  abstain 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  native  population.  —  Copenhagen,  May  S,  1884* 
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By  a  recent  revision  of  the  tari£f  of  customs  dues  in  this  colony  the  duties 
to  be  collected  on  the  following  articles  are  fixed  as  follows,  viz :  Kerosene, 
150**  fire  test  and  over,  9//.  per  gallon;  kerosene,  other  tests,  is.  6d.  per 
gallon;  oils^  other  kinds  except  medicinal,  9//.  per  gallon;  soap,  id.  per 
pound;  drapery,  hardware,  and  iron-mongery,  j2j^  per  cent,  ad  valorem. — 
Levuka,  Fui>  October  22^  1SS8. 

ANDREWS  A.  St.  JOHN, 

Commercial  Agent. 
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In  Jime>  iSSf,  Mr.  John  A.  Church,  a  distinguished  American  mining 
engineer,  examined  the  mines  at  Ku  Shan  Tzu  and  Yen  Tung  Shan.  These 
mines  are  situated  in  the  J^ho  district,  at  a  distance  of  about  45  miles  and 
57  miles,  respectively,  to  the  northwestward  of  Ping  Chuan  Chow. 

In  his  report  then  made  Mr.  Church  stated  that  these  mines  were  worthy 
of  being  tested  carefully.  He  recommended  the  introduction  of  machinery 
for  that  purpose.  He  stated  that  a  yield  of  20  taels  per  ton  might  be  ex- 
pected. As  the  result  of  that  report  Mr.  Church  was  directed  by  the 
Viceroy  Hi  Hung  Chang  to  proceed  with  his  examination.  Machinery  was 
procured,  and,  in  November  of  1887,  Mr.  Church  arrived  at  the  Ku  Shan 
Tzu  mines  and  commenced  work  there.  He  found  that  water  covered  the 
bottom  of  the  mines  and  stood  about  320  feet  from  the  surface.  The  open- 
ings were  narrow  and  tortuous.  He  proceeded  to  make  commodious  open- 
ings and  to  erect  boilers.  The  old  passages  were  stopped  up  with  stones, 
and  a  month's  steady  work  was  required  to  open  them. 

He  finally  reached  the  bottom,  which  was  200  feet  below  the  level,  where 
the  water  had  stood  for  twenty  years.  He  had  pumped  and  dug  down  about 
no  feet  in  all.  He  found  the  vein  about  5  feet  thick,  and  samples  showed 
that  it  contained  18  ounces  of  silver  per  ton. 

These  samples  were  carefully  selected  from  the  average  ore.  At  the 
lowest  point  a  small  vein  about  2  inches  thick  yielded  90  ounces  per  ton. 
The  true  value  of  this  ore  is,  therefore,  120  ounces  per  ton.  Mr.  Church, 
in  Jime,  1888,  made  an  elaborate  report  to  the  viceroy.  He  found  that  a 
large  quantity  of  ore  had  been  left  on  the  walls  because  the  metal  occurred 
in  such  small  particles  that  the  natives  could  not  utilize  it.  At  least  2,000 
tons  of  this  rock  is  left,  and  will  yield  15  ounces  a  ton.  At  the  date  of  this 
report  the  hoisting  machinery  and  mining  pumps  had  not  arrived,  but  were 
daily  expected  and  have  since  arrived.  It  is  said  that  the  best  ore  known  in 
the  mine  at  the  time  it  was  flooded  lies  under  the  rock  which  is  not  yet 
moved.  He  has  broken  down  200  or  300  tons  of  ore  which  lies  under  this 
mass  of  rock.  A  mill  has  been  ordered  which  will  enable  him  to  work  up 
the  ore  as  fast  as  it  is  broken,  and  will  keep  the  mine  open. 

Chinese  methods  have  proved  unsuccessful  owing  to  the  immense  labor 
required  and  the  opportunities  afforded  for  theft.  Under  this  system  he  was 
not  able  to  get  more  than  one-fourtb  of  the  value. 

Thieving  has  much  annoyed  him,  and  can  be  overcome  only  by  the  use 
of  machinery.  Mr.  Church  reports  favorably  on  this  mine.  He  thinks  that 
it  will  pay;  that  he  will  be  enabled  to  take  out  15  tons  of  ore  a  day  when 
the  machinery  is  fairly  at  work ;  that  their  quantity  will  pay  expenses  at 
both  mines ;  that  after  nine  months'  working  the  quantity  will  be  increased 
to  20  or  25  tons  a  day;  that  the  mine  at  Yen  Tung  Shan  can  accomplish 
the  same  results;  and  that  the  treatment  of  both  mines,  with  smelting  works 
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at  Ku  Shan  Tzu  only,  will  give  a  net  profit  of  xo,ooo  taels  a  month. 
Water,  unfortunately^  is  not  plenteous  at  these  mines.  But  still,  Mr.  Chivch 
thinks  that  after  a  year's  work  50,  or  even  60,  tons  of  ore  a  day  may  be 
procured.  He  is  satisfied  that  the  Ku  Shan  Tzu  vein  will  yield  20  or  30 
tons  a  day. 

His  information  about  Yen  Tung  Shan  is  not  so  complete,  but  the  vein 
there  is  more  extensive  than  the  other.  He  recommends  that  the  work  be 
proceeded  with  on  such  a  scale  as  to  produce  at  least  30  tons  a  day  at  the 
two  places.  With  energetic  action  a  mill  can  be  in  operation  in  January, 
1889.  It  is  understood  that  the  viceroy  has  supplied  the  necessary  funds, 
and  that  the  work  will  be  proceeded  with. 

There  is  no  geological  map  of  the  mining  district  in  question  in  exist- 
ence. I  am  enabled  to  furnish  a  general  description  of  the  locality  of  the 
Ku  Shan  Tzu  mines,  as  follows :  They  are  situated  at  an  elevation  of  3,500 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  on  the  flanks  of  a  hill,  which,  with  others,  bound 
the  sides  of  an  open,  gently  ascending  valley,  and  rise  to  the  height  of 
2,900  feet.  The  formation  in  which  the  mines  are  situated  is  a  hard  gra3ash 
white  limestone,  which  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  granite.  The 
valley  which  is  the  approach  to  the  mines  contains  a  stream  of  water,  which 
is  utilized  by  the  miners  in  the  washing  of  galena  from  the  waste,  which  was 
mined  and  thrown  to  one  side  in  former  years. 

In  June,  1887,  Professor  J.  A.  Church  made  some  assays  of  samples,  of 
which  the  following  are  copies: 

_  • 

Ass^s  made  of  ore  of  Ku  Shan  Tku  and  Yen  Tung  Skmn  mmes. 
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Ta  Tsao  Mine. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Do 

Do. 
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Shang  Ma  Chin  Mine. 
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Name  of  miao. 


Shang  Hsun  Tzu  Mine. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Tung  Ta  hiang  Mine. 
Hsim  him  Kang  Mine. 
Hin  Tzu  Chang  Mine. 
Hsia  Hsim  Tiu  Mi&e. . 

Do. 
Hsia  Yang  Po  Mine. 
Hsia  YUiPb  Mint. 


•Poor  ore. 

Peking,  October  16, 1888, 


fOdd  samples  of  poor  ore. 

CHARLES  DENBY. 


PEKING  CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 


As  statistical  matter  that  may  be  of  interest,  I  abstract  herein  the  annual 
report  of  the  superintendent  of  customs  at  the  Ch*unghua  gate,  Peking. 

The  amount  collected  during  the  past  year  has  fallen  short  of  the  total 
amount  required.  Trade  was  injuriously  affected  by  the  fluctuations  in  the 
exchange  between  copper  cash  and  silver,  which  enhanced  prices. 


C^ 
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The  bulk  of  the  produce  reaching  Peking  comes  from  the  south,  and  since 
the  Yellow  River  disaster  this  traffic  has  been  seriously  diminished.  The 
roads  have  also  been  bad.  To  these  causes  must  be  added  the  fact  that  the 
law  does  not  permit  any  additional  levy  to  be  made  on  foreign  goods. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  office  this  year  were  173,171  taels,  or  141,793 
taels  less  than  the  total  fixed  and  supplementary  assessments.  He  reports, 
also,  the  amount  of  duty  collected  on  native  opium.  In  former  years,  he 
states,  the  duty  on  native  and  foreign  opium  was  levied  on  the  same  scale, 
and  a  special  return  of  the  receipts  was  made  to  the  board  of  revenue.  In 
February,  1887,  however,  a  communication  was  received  from  the  board  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  new  regulations  under  which  duty  and  lekin  on  foreign 
opium  was  to  be  levied  simultaneously.  In  that  document  it  Was  stated  that 
foreign  opium,  whether  in  whole  chests  or  balls,  was,  after  the  payment  of  the 
two-fold  levy  of  lekin  and  duty,  to  be  subjected  to  no  further  charge  provided 
it  bore  the  customs  marks  and  seals.  Thus  native  opium  only  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  and  the  quantity  thereof  is  inconsiderable.  At  present  there  is 
a  brisk  consumption  of  the  foreign  article,  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  use  of  the  native  drug.  But  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  the  decrease  is 
due  to  smuggling.  During  the  past  year  only  530  taels  were  received  as  duty 
on  the  native  drug.  — Peking,  October  20y  1888. 

CHARLES  DENBY. 


COMMERCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  MAR 

SHALL  ISLANDS. 


The  commercial  interests  of  the  Marshall  Islands  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jaluit  Gesellschaft,  a  German  firm  organized  in  Hamburg ;  Messrs.  A.  Craw- 
ford &  Co.,  an  American  firm,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  and  Messrs.  Hender- 
son &  McFarlane,  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

The  first  two  named  companies  have  their  head-quarters  at  Jaluit,  the  port 
of  entry,  while  the  latter  named  are  located  at  an  island  named  Mejuro,  some 
I30  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Jaluit.  All  of  the  aforesaid  firms  extend  their 
operations  to  the  neighboring  groups  of  i^ands,  viz :  Kingsmills,  Caroline, 
Ellice,  and  Pleasant  Islands. 

The  product  of  the  islands  consists  chiefly  of  copra.  Shells,  red  and  pink 
coral,  and  sponge  are  found  in  limited  quantities.  The  natives  make  a  great 
number  of  mats,  hats,  and  fans  from  the  fiber  of  the  cocoa-nut  and  other 
native  trees.  The  yearly  yield  of  copra  is  about  3,000,000  pounds,  the 
greatest  portion  of  which  is  shipped  to  Europe.  The  price  paid  therefor  to 
natives  is  i  cent  per  pound;  to  traders,  i^  cents;  and  about  3  to  3^^ 
cents  per  pound  is  procured  for  it  in  Europe. 

A  good  demand  exists  for  American  goods,  especially  provisions,  cutlery, 
hardware,  thread,  denim,  and  clothing,  and  a  good  price  is  obtainable  there- 
for. Fire-arms  and  ammunition  of  all  kinds  are  prohibited  from  sale,  hence 
none  are  dealt  in.     Beer  is  the  only  beverage  permitted  to  be  sold  to  the  na- 
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tiveSy  and  but  a  very  little  of  that  is  used  by  them,  as  they  are  very  temperate. 
Tobacco  is  in  great  demand,  the  kind  being  known  as  "  Niggerhead.'* 

The  currency  of  the  islands,  until  recently,  consisted  of  Chilian  and  Pe- 
ruvian coin,  but  under  a  late  regulation  of  the  German  authorities  German 
coin  has  been  declared  the  legal-tender,  and  the  German  firm  who  imported 
the  Chilian  and  Peruvian  coin  here  in  large  quantities  and  passed  it  for  the 
same  value  as  American  coin,  now  refuse  to  accept  it  except  at  a  discount  of 
37^  per  cent.  No  offer  was  made  by  them  to  redeem  it,  but  without  notice 
of  even  one  week,  tljey  declared  it  depreciated  to  that  extent.  The  natives 
are  naturally  very  much  dissatisfied,  and  indeed  it  is  a  matter  that  they  feel 
ought  to  be  corrected  by  the  Government,  which  has  agreed  to  protect  them, 
and  for  which  they  pay  a  yearly  tax.  The  natives  have  a  decided  preference 
for  American  coin  and  will  part  with  their  produce  when  paid  in  such  cur** 
rency,  when  otherwise  it  could  not  be  purchased  at  all. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  (San  Francisco)  to  these  islands  dur- 
ing i838  amounted  to'^38,000.  *  The  export  of  copra  by  the  firm  of  A.  Craw- 
ford &  Co.  alone,  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  1,555,616  pounds 
valued  at  $35,000. 

Since  the  15  th  day  of  October,  1885,  these  islands  have  been  imder  the 
protectnvate  of  the  German  Government,  and  later,  on  the  14th  day  of  April, 
1888,  Pleasant  Island  was  declared  to  be  under  the  same  protectorate.  They 
are  governed  by  a  high  commissioner,  who  at  divers  intervals  publishes  laws 
or  r^ulations  for  their  government.  These  laws,  up  to  the  present  time,  con- 
sist of  harbor  regulations,  the  prohibiting  of  selling  or  giving  to  natives  arms, 
ammunition,  spirituous  liquors,  credit  in  any  form,  the  prohibiting  of  pur- 
chase or  rental  of  lands,  the  levying  of  a  tax  or  license  of  $250  per  trip  upon 
trading  vessels  not  belonging  to  a  firm  located  within  the  islands,  who  may 
enter  for  trading  purposes,  and  the  levying  of  taxes  and  licenses. 

Taxes  are  in  the  nature  of  poll-tax — $$  per  year  for  each  foreigner.  Li- 
censes are  imposed  upon  each  trader  amounting  to  $10  per  annum.  Commer- 
cial firms  doing  a  business  of  $1 25,000  or  more  per  year  have  to  pay  a  yearly 
license  of  $1,500.  Those  doing  a  business  less  than  the  foregoing  amount 
have  to  pay  a  yearly  sum  of  $750.  The  natives  have  to  pay  a  yearly  tax  of 
$2,000 ;  this  is  payable  in  copra  to  the  Jaluit  Gesellschaft  at  the  rate  of  i 
cent  per  pound,  a  total  of  200,000  pounds.  The  natives  would  much  prefer 
paying  in  money,  but  they  are  not  accorded  that  privilege,  and  the  Gesell- 
schaft reaps  the  benefit  of  the  copra. 

The  regulation  prohibiting  the  leasing  of  lands,  if  inforced,  will  interfere 
with  the  firms  of  A.  Crawford  &  Co.  and  Henderson  &  McFarlane  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  almost,  if  not  quite,  ruin  their  business  in  the  group,  for  the 
reason  that  in  the  gathering  of  copra  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  place  traders 
upon  all  the  cocoa-nut  bearing  islands,  to  trade  with  and  gather  copra  from 
the  natives.  A  tract  of  land  sufficiently  large  for  the  necessary  use  of  such 
traders  has  been  rented  from  year  to  year,  and,  according  to  the  present  reg- 
ulations, these  leases  can  not  be  renewed,  and  the  inevitable  result  will  be  the 
enforced  retirement  of  all  firms  other  than  Germans. 
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The  Ibcal  representative  of  Messrs.  A.  Crawford  &  Co.  filed  with  the 
high  commissioner  a  protest  against  its  enforcement  and  calling  attention  to 
the  injury  its  enforcement  would  cause.  The  high  commissioner  assured  him 
that  he  would  at  once  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  his  Government^  and  also 
that  he  felt  convinced  that  it  would  be  modified,  as  he  would  certainly  recom- 
mend its  modification. 

The  judiciary  court  here  is  composed  of  the  high  commissioner  and  two 
assessors. 

A  petition  was  lately  circulated  to  obtain  signatures  petitioning  the  Ger- 
man Government  to  declare  a  protectorate  over  the  Kingsmill  group.  In  the 
Kingsmill  group  it  was  circulated  by  one  of  the  captains  in  the  employ  of 
the  Jaluit  Gesellschaft,  and  was  pretty  extensively  signed  by  the  patrons  of 
that  firm.  The  Kingsmills  are  much  more  productive  than  the  Marshalls, 
and  a  much  larger  volume  of  business  is  done  there,  especially  by  American 
vessels. — Jalxht,  Marshall  Islands,  y^^  iS,  1888. 

B.  M.  MORGAN, 

Consular  Agent. 
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[  From  Mond  and  Material  Progras  aad  Cooditkm  of  India,  i886-'87.] 

In  Ajmere  the  rain-fall  of  1886  was  below  the  average^  water  in  some  of 
the  tanks  failed,  and  the  out-turn  of  the  crops  was  deficient.  There  was  in 
Coorg  a  considerable  increase  in  the  area  under  food  grains,  and  also  in  the 
area  under  coffee;  the  unusually  heavy  rain-fall  of  May  caused  a  reduction 
in  the  yield  of  coffee.  The  cultivation  of  cinchona  has  not  been  further  ex- 
tended;  49,744  pounds  of  bark  were  sent  to  market,  yielding,  on  the  aver- 
age, 6^.  per  ton. 

The  rain-fall  in  Berar  was  heavy  and  unevenly  distributed;  millets  and 
oil  seeds  suffered;  the  breadth  under  these  crops  was  considerably  reduced; 
the  area  under  cotton  and  wheat  was  larger  than  ever.  Cotton,  in  the  year 
1 886-' 87,  occupied  32  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area  of  Berar.  The  work- 
ing of  the  two  Government  farms  yielded  no  important  results.  Six  Berar 
scholars  are  studying  veterinary  surgery  in  Bombay,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  employed  in  combating  cattle  disease.  The  number  of  stallions  kept 
for  covering  Berar  ponies  was  increased,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  intro- 
duce mule  breeding. 

The  year  1 886-' 8  7  was  a  season  of  good  harvests  and  of  comparative 
agricultural  prosperity  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Bengal.  The  out-turn  of 
both  autumn  and  spring  crops  was,  on  the  whole,  above  the  average,-  though 
in  some  places  the  winter  harvests  suffered  from  inundations.  The  prices  of 
rice  and  pulse  ruled  lower  than  had  been  known  for  the  past  ten  years. 
The  price  of  wheat,  which  is  grown  mainly  in  Behar,  remained  steady  by 
reason  of  the  demand  for  exportation.  The  permanent  establishment  of  an 
agricultural  department  in  Bengal  was  sanctioned  during  the  year.     Much  of 
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the  directors'  attention  was  devoted  to  the  settlements,  and  to  the  record  of 
ri^ts  now  being  prosecuted  under  the  tenancy  act  and  on  Government 
estates  in  different  parts  of  Bengal.  A  careful  inquiry  by  two  Bengali  of5- 
ceis  was  institated  into  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  Dacca  and  Mymen- 
sing  districts,  and  it  is  intended  to  extend  the  investigation  gradually  over 
all  the  districts  of  Bengal.  Under  the  direction  of  a  Bengali  officer,  trained 
at  the  Cirencester  Agricultural  College,  systematic  effort  was  made  to  eradi- 
cate silk-worm  disease  by  examining  and  selecting  all  seed  (eggs)  used  for 
rearing  worms.  Some  success  was  achieved ;  the  silk- worm  rearers,  mostly 
ignorant  folk,  accepted  Mr.  Mukerji's  teaching  and  guidance  more  readily 
than  they  had  done  the  instructions  given  by  European  experts.  Mr. 
Mukerji  is  now  in  Europe  studying  the  science  of  silk  rearing  and  silk  pro- 
ducing on  the  methods  most  approved  in  the  silk  districts  of  France  and 
Italy.  The  importance  of  this  undertaking  to  the  silk  districts  of  Lower 
Bengal  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  export  of  raw  silk  from  Calcutta 
has,  in  great  part,  owing  to  disease  among  silk-worms,  fallen  from 
1,082,198  pounds  in  1848  to  24,093  pounds  in  1886. 

Some  few  bulls  of  improved  breed  were  introduced  into  herds  on  Gov- 
ernment estates  or  on  the  lands  of  large  zamindars.  Some  tons  of  bone 
manure  were  bought  by  ryots,  who  had  previously  tried  small  quantities 
that  had  been  distributed  gratis.  Useful  agricultural  experiments  were  made 
on  the  Dumraon  estate,  in  Behar,  where  the  Maharaja  holds  a  yearly  agricult- 
ural show. 

The  Calcutta  botanical  gardens  completed  the  hundredth  year  of  its  es- 
tablishment. Considerable  additions  were  made  to  the  herbarium,  and 
46,104  plants,  as  well  as  2,532  packets  of  seed,  were  distributed  from  the 
gardens. 

Few  agricultural  statistics  are  yet  available  for  Bengal.  Of  the  chief 
staple  exports  by  sea  from  Bengal,  jute  increased  by  3  per  cent.,  rice  fell  by 
6  per  cent.,  tea  rose  by  15  per  cent.,  wheat  rose  by  67  per  cent.,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year.  Most  of  the  tea,  cotton,  and  wheat  was  pro- 
duced beyond  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Bengal. 

The  lain-fall  of  1886  was  full  and  reasonable  in  the  Brahmaputra  valley, 
but  was  excessive  in  the  Surma  valley,  especially  in  the  Sylhet  district,  where 
the  rice  crop  was  the  shortest  known  for  many  years,  and  prices  ruled  high 
for  a  short  time.  The  potato  crop  of  the  hill  districts  was  short,  and  the 
price  of  potatoes,  owing  to  the  extension  of  this  crop,  was  about  one-third 
of  the  price  ruling  in  1883-84.  The  result  of  708  crop-testing  experi- 
ments showed  the  average  yield  of  autumn  (or  early)  rice  to  be  1,207  pounds 
of  paddy  per  acre,  and  the  average  of  341  experiments  gave  the  yield  of 
winter  (late)  rice  at  1,512  pounds  of  paddy  per  acre.  Attempts  to  extend 
the  cultivation  of  eri  silk  have  not  succeeded ;  the  tea  planters  who  took  up 
the  experiment  have  not  carried  it  through ;  further  attempts  are  being 
made  by  Assamese  land-holders.  Specimens  of  muga  silk  sent  to  England 
have  been  found  useless  for  ordinary  manufacturing  purposes. 
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The  year  was  marked  in  the  northwest  provinces  and  Oude  by  an  unusu- 
ally heavy  rain-falL  Damage  was  done  to  the  autumn  crops,  and  the  spring 
harvests  suffered  from  unseasonable  showers  in  March.  But  there  was  no 
general  or  severe  failure  of  crops,  and  the  year  was  one  of  fair  prosperity. 
The  business  of  revising  and  inspecting  the  yearly  village  papers  and  record 
of  right  is  progressing  well ;  there  is  a  school  for  training  village  account- 
ants (patwaris)  in  every  district  but  two ;  the  average  daily  attendance  of 
patwaris  was  i>328;  during  the  year  2,000  patwaris  passed  in  all  subjects, 
and  7,460  patwaris  have  still  to  pass  the  tests  out  of  a  -total  strength  of 
30,878.  The  experimental  farms  at  Cawnpore  and  Meerut  were  not  finan- 
cially successful ;  but  to  the  latter  agriculturists  resorted  freely  at  all  seasons, 
and  a  native  land-holder  organized  a  farm  on  the  same  lines  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Something  was  done  in  the  matter  of  distributing  white  wheat  seed 
and  of  supplying  bulls  of  selected  breeds  to  land-holders  who  applied  and 
were  ready  to  pay.  Eighteen  sets  of  apparatus  for  boring  wells  are  now  in 
use.  Where  trained  workmen  were  employed  and  carefully  supervised,  these 
appliances  have  been  found  valuable  aids  to  economical  and  successful  well 
sinking. 

In  the  central  provinces  the  rain-fall  of  the  year  was  scanty  and  irregular. 
Rice  and  linseed  crops  gave  less  than  half  the  ordinary  yield ;  the  wheat  and 
millet  crops  were  fair,  and  the  cotton  crop  was  better  than  the  average. 
Prices  of  food  ruled  high.  There  was  some  distress,  but  land-owners  under- 
took many  works  of  improvement,  and  there  was  little  need  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  open  relief  works.  The  year  was  marked  by  a  great  falling  off  in  the 
area  under  linseed  and  a  large  increase  in  the  breadth  sown  with  cotton. 
Exports  of  produce  from  the  central  provinces  varied  with  the  character  of 
the  season,  rice  and  linseed  exports  decreased  50  per  cent.,  wheat  exports 
increased  8  per  cent.,  and  cotton  exports  increased  70  per  cent,  over  the 
figures  of  the  preceding  year.  The  results  of  the  Nagpore  experimental 
farm  were  not  satisfactory,  but  the  adjoining  sewage  farm  was  successfully 
worked  by  native  cultivators.  Careful  experiments  were  made  on  594  hold- 
ings to  test  the  average  yield  of  staple  crops.  The  result  tended  to  show 
that  the  yield  per  acre  of  wheat,  millet,  and  some  other  crops  might  be  in 
excess  of  the  estimates  previously  made,  but  further  experiments  must  be 
prosecuted  over  a  series  of  years  before  such  a  conclusion  can  be  fully 
accepted.  There  was  little  cattle  disease  during  the  year.  No  steps  were 
taken  to  improve  the  breed  of  cattle. 

The  rain-fall  in  Lower  Burmah  was  full  and  seasonable,  and  the  rice  har- 
vest was  good.  The  rice  exports  amounted  to  1,078,841  tons,  within  1,000 
tons  of  the  export  of  1882,  the  largest  ever  known.  One-eighth  of  the  total 
exports  went  to  Upper  Burmah,  where  the  crops  had  been  short.  The  exports 
of  rice  from  Burmah  to  Europe  were  709,957  tons,  and  to  the  Straits  or  China 
243,707.  The  rice  exports  from  Saigaon  and  Bangkok  to  Europe  were  9,000 
and  39,000  tons,  respectively.     By  reason  of  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of 
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mhrcx,  ezporteis  were  able  to  pay  for  rice  a  price  which  was  very  remunera- 
tive to  the  producers.  Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area  in  Lower 
Bonnah  was  under  rice,  and  as  yet  no  other  staple  crop  has  been  cultivated 
on  a  large  scale.  Oil  seeds,  maize,  other  millets,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
sogar-cane  are  gradually  extending,  and  the  area  under  fruit  orchards  is 
large.  Attempts  to  introduce  jute,  indigo,  and  wheat  have  so  far  failed. 
The  comparatively  dry  belt  of  country  in  Upper  Burmah  grows  grain,  cot- 
tcm,  millets,  and  some  little  wheat,  and  the  area  under  these  crops  will  in- 
crease largely  as  the  country  settles  down  and  means  of  communication  are 
imfvoved.  The  Government  experimental  farm  has  been  given  up.  The 
American  expert,  who  had  been  working  to  improve  the  tobacco  culture  of 
Bixrmafa,  has  not  been  re-engaged.  In  some  of  the  chief  tobacco  tracts  the 
ryots  have  been  convinced  that  by  selecting  the  seed  and  by  curing  the  leaf 
in  the  shade  instead  of  in  the  sun  a  produict  is  secured  which  fetches  two 
or  three  times  as  high  a  price  as  Burmese  tobacco  cured  after  the  old  methods. 
Tlie  attempt  by  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Mylne,  of  Shahabad,  to  form  a  set- 
tlement of  agricultural  immigrants  from  Behar,  on  the  rice  lands  of  Pegu, 
has  not  yet  succeeded.  Cattle  disease  was  severe  in  three  districts.  Twenty- 
six  Burmans,  trained  as  veterinary  assistants,  were  employed  in  coping  with 
cattle  disease;  some  of  them  did  good  service.  The  small  Arab  stallions 
kept  for  covering  pony  mares  continue  to  be  appreciated  by  the  people. 

The  rain-fall  of  the  year  wasufiill  and  favorable  to  agricultural  operations 
in  Madras.  Some  harm  was  done  by  fibods  in  the  north,  and  by  insufficient 
run  in  the  south.  Prices  of  food  grains  ruled  low;  fodder  and  pasture  were 
abundant,  and  the  condition  of  cattle  was  good.  The  director  of  agricult- 
ure and  his  staff  are  continuing  the  examination  of  agricultural  circum- 
stances in  each  district ;  this  year  the  Kamool  district  was  completed.  The 
connection  of  the  Government  with  the  Saidapet  farm  ceased  during  the  year. 
Aa  assortment  of  selected  agricultural  implements  were  carried  through  five 
districts  and  exhibited  at  work  in  all  the  important  towns  and  villages. 
These  exhibitions  were  attended  everywhere  by  large  numbers  of  people, 
and  384  improved  plows  as  well  as  310  sugar-mills  were  bought  by  ryots. 
Experiments  were  made  with  English  barley  and  wheat  in  the  Nilgiri  dis- 
trict; the  former  succeeded,  the  latter  failed.  Something  was  done  towards 
improving  the  breed  of  cattle  and  ponies.  Out  of  the  agricultural  grant  of 
the  year  54  per  cent,  was  spent  in  combating  cattle  disease. 

The  rain-fall  in  Bombay  was  full.  In  Sind  the  inundations  of  the  Indus 
were  timely,  and  the  season  was  favorable  to  agriculture  over  the  whole 
presidency,  except  a  part  of  Gujerat.  The  autumn  crop  area  was  larger  and 
the  spring  crop  area  smaller  than  usual.  Prices  of  food  were  lower  than 
Qsoal  in  the  Deccan  and  higher  in  Gujerat.  There  was  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  breadth  under  cotton,  the  chief  export  staple  of  the  Bombay 
presidency.  The  business  of  regularly  inspecting  the  village  agricultural 
papers  was  carefully  done.  The  Government  farms  in  Khandesh  and  Sind 
worked  satisfactorily;  the  area  of  the  Bhadgaon  farm  not  devoted  to  ex- 
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periments  yielded  a  substantial  profit  afler  paying  all  expenses.  The  agri- 
cultural pamphlet  issued  by  a  native  association ,  who  manage  an  experi* 
mental  farm  in  the  Kaira  district,  has  an  increasing  circulation,  and  the  as- 
sociation held  a  successful  agricultural  show  on  their  farm.  Distribution 
was  made  of  foreign  wheat  and  cotton  seed  with  successful  results.  The 
veterinary  college,  recently  established  at  Bombay,  is  educating  scholars 
who  are  sent  thither  by  district  boards  to  study  the  treatment  of  cattle  dis- 
ease. The  returns  of  agricultural  stock  show  an  increase  in  all  districts  ex- 
cept Sattara,  where  cattle  disease  was  specially  severe.  The  number  of  horse 
stallions  kept  in  the  district  was  increased  from  89  to  122,  and  the  number 
of  donkey  stallions  from  23  to  32.  Mule  breeding  is  confined  mainly  to 
Sind  and  Cutch.  The  entries  of  horses,  mares,  and  foals  increased  at  six 
cattle  shows  and  decreased  only  at  one  show.  All  these  shows  are  reported 
to  be  successful,  and  considerable  improvement  was  observed  in  the  animals 
competing,  especially  in  the  brood  mares  and  the  young  stock. 

The  agricultural  departments  of  the  several  provinces  now  publish  fore- 
casts, month  by  month,  of  the  areas  under  and  the  prospects  of  harvest  of 
the  more  important  staples,  namely,  wheat,  oil  seeds,  Burmah  rice,  cotton, 
and  jute. 

These  forecasts  are  believed  to  be  of  use  to  the  mercantile  community. 
They  give  the  area  under  these  important  crops  far  earlier  than  they  could 
be  ascertained  by  any  private  agency. 

The  area  under  tea  during  the  last  three  years  has  been : 
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Other  prorinces. 


.  ......M. 


Total. 


t985. 


il9,85« 

55,698 
ta,a6o 


367,6x0 


1886. 


197,510 

^3.430 
39,985 
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X887. 


■03.903 
^»745 
«a,766 
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The  cultivation  continues  to  extend  in  the  two  chief  tea-growing  prov- 
inces. The  yield  per  acre  in  good  tea  districts  is  between  300  and  400 
pounds  of  average  tea.  The  season  was  favorable  to  the  tea  crop  in  Assam 
and  Bengal.  The  total  tea  yield  of  1 886-' 8 7  was  estimated  at  about 
82,000,000  pounds,  while  the  export  of  tea  from  Calcutta  in  1886  was 
80,500,000  pounds.  According  to  British  returns  the  importations  of  Indian 
tea  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  1887  were  97,750,000  pounds,  as  com- 
pared with  15,000,000  pounds  in  the  year  187 1.  The  importations  of  China 
tea  into  Great  Britain  during  1887  were  118,750,000  pounds.  Reports  from 
China  attribute  the  decline  of  the  China  tea  trade  with  England  to  the  fact 
that  China  tea  is  not  so  carefully  cultivated  or  picked,  that  China  tea  is  not 
so  well  packed  as  Indian  tea.  The  China  article,  moreover,  is  burdened 
with  an  export  duty  of  about  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  whereas  Indian  tea 
pays  no  export  duty. 
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The  area  under  coffee  was,  approximately: 

<^ 80,570 

Mttdns ^    53i094 

Mywe '. 137,657 

Ttsfaooore,  Codun,  etc ^ 4,505 

TotaT 275,826 

The  decrease  in  the  coffee  area,  which  has  been  apparent  for  some  years, 
continued  during  i886-'87>  except  in  Coorg,  where  certain  upland  planta- 
tions were  last  year  measured  and  assessed  for  the  first  time.  The  average 
yield  of  coffee  was  about  150  pounds  per  acre,  giving  a  total  yield  of  about 
416,000  hundred-weight;  the  coffee  imports  of  the  year  were  21,000  hundred- 
weight; and  the  exports  were  370,000  hundred-weight.  The  yield  of  the 
crop  of  i886-'87  was  below  the  average.  ' 

The  area  under  cinchona  consists  of  3,052  acres  of  Government  planta- 
tion in  Sikkim  and  the  Nilgiri  hills  and  11,417  acres  of  private  plantations. 
The  yield  of  the  Sikkim  plantation  was  225,631  pounds  of  dry  bark.  This 
was  worked  up  into  6,790  pounds  of  febrifuge  or  quinine,  of  which  5,885 
were  consumed  by  Government  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  or  by  the  public. 
The  Nilgiri  harvest  of  124,334  pounds  dry  bark  was  mostly  sold  in  open 
market.  The  yield  of  private  plantations  is  returned  at  626,146  pounds; 
the  price  of  bark  and  of  quinine  was  very  low  by  reason  of  the  large  export 
of  bark  from  Ceylon.  ^The  Sikkim  plantations  more  than  covered  their  ex- 
penses by  the  yield  of  febrifuge  and  quinine,  and  the  benefit  to  the  people 
of  India  from  the  cheapness  of  the  drug  was  great.  The  Sikkim  plantations 
are  being  replanted  with  the  more  valuable  species  of  cinchona,  and  no 
more  of  the  sucdrubra  variety  is  being  planted. 

The  last  year  showed  a  decrease  in  the  cotton  area,  but  the  figures  for 
i885~'86  show  some  recovery,  thus: 
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The  breadth  under  cotton  in  Bombay  and  Berar  continues  to  decrease, 
but.  there  is  a  large  increase  in  the  area  returned  imder  native  states.  The 
cotton  yield  was,  on  the  whole,  fairly  good  for  the  year,  to  which  the  fore- 
going figures  pertain.     The  export  of  raw  cotton  from  India  was: 

Yeans.  Owls. 

i884-'85 13,286,367 

1885-86 * 10,777,204 

i886-»87 «.. 13,468,429 

The  ascertained  and  estimated  area  under  wheat  and  the  estimated  out- 
turn up  to  April,  1888,  is  given  at : 
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Thus,  though  the  area  under  wheat  has  shrunk  somewhat^  a  larger  out- 
turn was  estimated  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  wheat  exports  from  India 
during  the  past  six  years  have  been : 
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The  decrease  in  the  past  year  was  due  mainly  to  the  short  crop  in  the 
Punjab  and  central  provinces,  to  the  need  for  replenishing  stocks,  to  the 
lowness  of  prices  in  Europe^  and  to  the  large  imports  into  western  Europe 
from  other  sources.  Owing  to  the  bad  wheat  crops  of  1888  in  western  and 
central  Europe  it  is  expected  that  Indian  wheat  exports  will  recover.  In 
London  contracts  have  already  been  made  for  the  delivery  of  Indian  wheat 
of  the  1889  crop,  which  is  as  yet  unsown,  at  prices  reaching  351*.  a  quarter, 
an  advance  of  more  than  10  per  cent,  on  prices  ruling  last  year. 


The  Congress  of  Peru  has  passed  a  law  by  which  persons,  not  citizens  of 
the  Republic,  are  permitted  to  become  owners  of  merchant  vessels  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Peru,  and  to  hoist  the  national  flag  over  them. — Callao, 
October  27, 1888.  H.  M.  BRENT, 

CmsuI 
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REPORT  OF   FRENCH   EXHIBITION    FOR    DECORTICATING 

AND  CLEANING  RAMIE. 


The  French  Government  announced  that  a  prize  of  30,000  francs  would 
be  given  to  the  exhibitor  of  the  machine  which  was  best  adapted  to  the  de- 
cortication of  ramie.  The  latter  part  of  August  was  named  as  the  date  of 
the  exhibition  and  trial  of  these  machines.  The  cool  and  damp  weather 
^which  prevailed  throughout  the  season  so  retarded  the  growth  of  the  ramie 
that  the  meeting  was  postponed  for  a  month,  in  order  to  obtain  stalks  suit- 
able for  testing  these  machines.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  this  postponement, 
or  some  other  cause,  this  exhibition,  which  at  one  time  gave  promise  of  solv- 
ing'the  problem  of  economical  decortication  and  extraction  of  resinous  matter 
from  the  fiber,  gave  but  little  aid  in  obtaining  these  results. 

There  were  nineteen  entries  of  machines  for  decortication  and  ten  differ- 
ent processes  for  treatment  of  the  fiber  on  the  list  of  exhibits.  Three  decor- 
ticating machines  only  took  part  in  the  competition.  The  principle  upon 
which  the  two  French  machines  worked  was  similar  to  that  of  the  two  Ber- 
thet  machines  (formerly  described  in  my  reports),  the  reversion  of  the  stalks 
in  the  former  l)eing  accomplished  by  hand,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  automat- 
ically done. 

The  machine  termed  "Landsheer,"  which  took  the  first  prize  of  600 
fnmcs^  and  the  *'Armand,"  to  which  was  awarded  400  francs,  both  claimed 
to  do  their  work  in  stalks  both  green  and  dry.  The  former  machine  costs 
from  1,500  to  2,000  francs,  the  latter  about  1,500  francs. 

The  third  machine,  to  which  was  awarded  a  recognition  in  the  way  of  a 
nominal  prize  of  200  francs,  was  presented  by  the  American  Fiber  Company, 
of  New  York.  It  is  simply  just  to  say  that  a  machine  had  been  hastily  pre- 
pared to  exhibit  the  systen;i  adopted  by  the  company  in  decorticating  the 
ramie,  while  insufficient  time  prevented  the  completion  of  details  which  would 
render  it  capable  of  successfully  competing  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its 
work  with  machines  which  had  been  studied  and  improved  upon  for  a  long 
time.  The  principle  exemplified  by  this  machine  is  that  of  splitting  the 
stalk  in  two  pieces,  and  as  the  ribbon  is  stripped  from  each  piece  the  stalk 
is  broken  into  short  lengths  and  dropped.  The  ribbon  is  continuous,  and 
the  waste  much  less  than  by  any  other  process.  With  some  alterations  and 
adjustments,  which  apparently  are  easily  attainable,  this  machine  would  be- 
come very  popular.  The  machine  can  be  simplified  and  bids  fair  to  carry 
off  the  prize  at  the  French  International  Exhibition  next  year.  The  machine 
did  its  work  better  on  the  green  than  the  dry  stalks. 

It  was  impossible  to  determine  the  amount  of  work  which  either  of  these 
machines  could  accomplish,  as  the  stock  of  ramie  was  badly  assorted  and  in 
poor  condition.  Enough  could  be  gathered  from  this  exhibition  to  con- 
firm the  belief  that  the  difficulties  are  great,  if  not  insuperable,  in  decorti- 
N.  S. — No.  I,  January 5. 
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eating  the  ramie  in  the  dry  state.  The  chaiacter  of  the  decortication  is 
made  evident  in  the  subsequent  processes  of  spinning  and  combing  by  the 
quantity  of  waste. 

The  effort  required  to  separate  the  ribbon  from  the  wood  in  the  dry  state 
is  far  greater  than  in  the  gre^i  state  when  the  bark  peels  readily,  assisted  by 
the  gummy  substance  surrounding  the  stalk,  which  in  the  dry  state  acts  like 
a  cement. 

When  the  attempt  to  separate  the  fiber  from  the  woody  pith  is  attempted 
in  the  dry  state,  even  if  none  of  the  fiber  should  adhere  to  the  wood,  the 
force  required  to  separate  is  necessarily  so  great  that  the  continuity  of  the 
fiber  is  less  perfect  and  the  waste  more  considerable  when  subjected  to  the 
subsequent  processes  necessary  to  utilize  it. 

The  only  chemical  process  exhibited  did  not  cleanse  the  fiber  as  well  as 
the  Berthet  process,  formerly  described  in  my  report,  and  which  is  both 
chemical  and  mechanical,  and  does  its  work  well  and  cheaply.  The  fabrics 
of  ramie  on  exhibition  proved  its  adaptability  to  various  uses,  great  strength, 
and  brilliant  luster,  as  well  as  great  fiaicility  for  taking  any  colors.  — Rouen, 

France,  November  St  iS88. 

CHAS.  P.  WILLIAMS, 

ConsuL 


PREEMPTION  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS  IN   GUATEMALA. 


[Tnasmitted  by  Minister  HaU.  ] 

Article  i.  In  granting  a  public  instrument  of  ownership  of  public  lands 
or  of  commons  on  any  of  the  frontiers  of  the  Republic,  it  is  indispensable 
that  the  applicant  shall  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  rights  as  a  Guatemalan 
citizen,  which  shall  be  shown  in  the  respective  expediente^  with  the  certificate 
of  the  depository  of  the  civil  register.  The  lands  which  the  Government 
shall  concede  on  the  frontiers  for  the  establishment  of  colonies  are  excepted 
from  the  effects  of  this  article. 

Art.  2.  The  transfer  of  dominion,  by  whatever  title,  of  immovable  prop- 
erty, mentioned  in  the  foregoing  article,  shall  not  be  made  without  its  appear- 
ing in  respective  public  instrument  that  the  new  owner  is  a  Guatemalan. 

Art.  3.  Every  concession  of  public  lands,  whether  for  breeding  cattle  or 
for  any  other  object,  gratuitous  or  by  purchase,  shall  not  exceed  30  caballerias 
to  one  person,  whether  such  concession  shall  be  made  at  once,  or  in  others 
simultaneously  or  successively. 

Art.  4.  Those  persons  who  by  former  titles  hold  surpluses  of  lands  which 
by  the  fiscal  laws  were  preemptive,  must^  within  the  term  of  six  months, 
verify  their  preemptions,  otherwise  they  shall  lose  the  right  of  preference 
accorded  to  them  by  the  respective  code. 

Art.  5.  Without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  individuals  to  preempt  the  sur- 
pluses of  public  land  in  their  possession,  by  whatever  title,  the  Government 
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may,  of  itself,  authorize  an  engineer  to  remeasure  the  conceded  lands,  where 
it  is  presumed  such  excesses  exist,  whether  of  public  lands  or  others,  in  accord- 
ance with  article  6^6  of  the  fiscal  code. 

Art.  6.  Every  person  holding  public  lands  or  commons,  whose  title  may 
not  be  in  conformity  with  the  laws  in  force  in  regard  to  the  possession  and 
prescription  of  national  lands,  is  bound  to  take  steps  and  to  obtain  in  due 
form  the  title  thereto ;  should  this  not  be  done  within  the  period  of  six 
months  following  the  promulgation  of  this  law  he  shall  lose  all  right  relative 
to  his  possession. 

Art.  7.  Decree  No.  224,  of  the  26th  October,  1878,  is  hereby  revoked. 
In  future  those  who  solicit  lands  for  breeding  cattle  will  be  restricted  to 
the  ordinary  prescriptions  of  the  fiscal  code. 

Art.  8.  The  present  decree  shall  have  effect  from  the  date  of  its  pub- 
lication. 


THE  TEA   TRADE, OF  AMOY. 


I  can  report  much  more  activity  in  the  tea  market  at  this  port  than  pre- 
vailed in  the  trade  one  year  ago.  Prices  in  New  York  are  much  more  satis- 
factory. 

Up  to  the  24th  ultimo  1,314,286  pounds  more  of  Formosa  oolongs  had 
been  exported  from  Amoy  to  the  United  States  than  at  the  same  date  last 
year,  and  162,294  pounds  less  of  Amoy  oolongs.  Of  new  teas  of  the  pres- 
ent season  8,120,821  pounds  have  been  exported  to  the  United  States  to  date 
of  September  24. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  season's  crop  of  Amoy  oolongs  will  be  40,000 
half-chests  less  than  that  of  last  year,  and  it  is  currently  anticipated  that  the 
present  year's  supply  of  Formosa  oolongs  will  be  from  15,000  to  20,000  half- 
chests  short  of  the  previous  year's  crop. 

The  quality  of  the  Formosa  crop  is  claimed  to  be  a  full  average,  while 
the  grade  of  Amoy  oolongs  this  year  is  said  to  be  rather  more^ile  than  that 
of  previous  years,  when  it  was  quite  bad  enough. 

Nothing  can  be  said  in  commendation  of  Amoy  oolong  at  any  time. 
But  little  of  it  is  exported  elsewhere  than  to  the  United  States,  where,  I  sur- 
mise, it  is  largely  mixed  with  teas  of  better  quality,  thereby  toning  the  one 
down  and  the  other  up  in  quality,  and  so  a  tea  that  is  too  miserably  bad  to 
venture  into  the  markets  of  the  world  is  pushed  into  the  United  States  and 
imposed  upon  consumers  there  in  order  to  satisfy  the  greed  of  exporters  here 
and  of  importers  in  the  United  States. 

The  statute  against  the  importation  of  bad  and  adulterated  teas  into  the 
United  States  is  quite  sufficient,  and  if  carefully  enforced  at  the  ports  of 
entry  at  home  would  justify  the  exclusion  of  a  very  considerable  percentage 
of  the  Amoy  oolongs  which  are  annually  imported  into  the  United  States 
and  imposed  upon  American  consumers. — Amoy,  Octoberi^  1888. 

WM.  S.  CROWELL, 

Gmsul, 
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THE   PIONEER   RAILWAY  OF  CHINA. 


The  Tien-Tsm  and  Tongshan  Railway,  the  first  to  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  Government,  has  been  opened  to  traffic,  and  mixed  trains  for  passen- 
gers aiid  freight  are  running  daily  between  the  terminal  points.  The  road 
was  officially  inspected  on  the  9th  instant  by  the  viceroy,  Li  Hung  Chang, 
accompanied  by  his  staff  and  a  number  of  prominent  Chinese  officials,  who 
were  received  along  the  line  with  distinguished  military  and  civic  honors. 
The  road  has  been  constructed  by  the  China  Tien-Tsin  Railway' Company, 
composed  entirely  of  Chinese  officials,  who  employed  as  chief  engineer  Mr. 
C.  W.  Kinder,  the  English  engineer  of  the  Elaiping  Engineering  and  Mining 
Company.  It  is  81  miles  in  length,  and  the  track,  for  the  most  part,  is  laid 
on  embankments  8  feet  high,  for  protection  against  inundations.  The 
bridges  are  of  iron  and  steel  and  of  the  latest  designs,  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant of  which  was  built  in  America.  In  the  selection  of  designs  for  loco- 
motives, passenger  and  freight  cars  the  American  patents  have  been  exten- 
sively adopted.  A  locomotive  of  great  power  and  elegance  of  finish  was 
procured  from  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Grant  &  Co.,  and  some  of  the  car 
wheels  from  Messrs.  Lobdell  &  Co.,  of  Wilmington,  Del.  Much  larger 
orders  undoubtedly  would  have  been  given  to  American  manu£au:turers  but 
for  the  increased  cost  of  workmanship  and  materials. 

The  cost  of  the  railway  is  officially  stated  by  the  directors  to  be  8,000 
taels  per  mile,  or  less  than  ^9,000,  which  is  regarded  as  the  cheapest  road  in 
the  world,  considering  the  number  of  bridges  and  the  length  of  the  embank- 
ments. Since  the  opening  of  the  road  the  receipts  from  passengers  and 
freight  traffic  have  constantly  increased,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  enterprise 
will  be  remunerative  to  the  stockholders,  notwithstanding  the  low  tariff  of 
charges  for  freight  and  passengers.  The  fare  for  first-class  passengers  has 
been  fixed  at  less  than  i^  cents  per  mile,  and  that  for  second  class  less  than 
one-half  cent  per  mile.  These  exceedingly  low  fares  are  making  the  road 
very  popular  with  all  classes  of  the  Chinese  people. 

It  is  reported  that  the  viceroy,  upon  returning  from  inspecting  the  road, 
expressed  himself  as  being  much  pleased  with  its  construction  and  all  its 
appointments.  As  His  Excellency  has  made  the  construction  of  railways  a 
study  for  many  years  past,  and  has  been  a  warm  advocate  for  their  adoption 
in  China,  his  report  to  the  Throne,  should  it  be  made  public  upon  this  the 
first  experiment,  will  be  read  with  much  interest. 

I  am  credibly  informed  that  notwithstanding  the  great  opposition  at 
Peking  to  the  extension  of  the  road  to  Tungchow,  15  miles  from  the  capital, 
the  viceroy  confidently  expects  to  obtain  the  imperial  sanction  in-time  to 
commence  work  early  next  year- — Tien-Tsin,  October  20, 1SS8, 

E.  J.  SMITHERS, 
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CIDER-MAKING  IN  ENGLAND. 


The  principkal  apples  from  which  our  cider  is  made  are,  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  as  follows :  Pocket,  Kingston  bitter,  Beckington  gray,  Brown's 
apple,  butter-box,  bittei -sweet,  late  blown,  bell  founder,  Teignharvey,  red 
streak,  sweet  Hereford,  sour  Hereford,  and  many  unnamed  naturals  produced 
from  shoots  from  the  pips  not  grafted  and  of  a  mild  sour  flavor.  The  fruit 
as  it  falls  from  the  trees  is  collected  in  heaps  in  the  orchards  and  allowed  to 
remain  some  time  until  the  end  of  November,  when  it  is  taken  to  the  press, 
which  is  an  ordinary  screw  press,  and  usually  laid  out  upon  reed.  The  juice 
is  collected  in  casks  and  allowed  to  ferment  with  the  bungs  out.  When  it  is 
desired  to  make  sweet  cider  for  bottling  the  cider  is  frequently  racked  into 
casks  in  which  a  sulphur  match  has  been  burnt  as  in  wine-making.-  Different 
makers  have  different  methods  of  checking  the  fermentation  so  as  to  retain 
the  sweetness  and  all  are  rather  mysterious  as  regards  their  treatment.  The 
cider  is  usually  ready  for  bottling  in  the  May  following  and  may  be  retained 
in  the  wood  for  a  year  or  more  without  getting  hard.  Champagne  bottles 
are  generally  used  for  bottling  cider,  and  it  becomes  sparkling  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks. 

Statistics  of  production  and  consumption  I  can  not  obtain.  The  rougher 
sorts  are  consumed  principally  in  this  district.  The  finer  are  forwarded  to 
different  parts  of  this  and  to  other  countries.—  Plymouth,  October  z^y  1888. 

THOS.  W.  FOX, 
*  Consul. 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE   WOOLEN  TRADE. 


The  cool  weather  of  the  last  fifteen  days  has  had  a  salutary  influence  upon 
the  retail  woolen  trade,  and  brought  the  buyers  in  nearer  contact  with  the 
manufacturers.  Orders  for  summer  goods  are  brisk  at  Elbeuf,  Louviers,  and 
Reims.  At  Roubaix  cloths  are  in  demand,  but  the  price  is  too  low,  consid- 
ering the  cost  of  the  raw  material.  In  tissues  of  combed  wool  it  is  the  same 
thing — the  transactions  are  limited,  although  the  demand  is  great;  neither 
buyer  nor  seller  wish  to  concede.  For  the  last  fifteen  days  but  few  transac- 
tions in  combed  wool  have  taken  place,  as  holders  daily  advance  their  prices, 
llie  waste  is  in  demand.  Fashionable  combed  woolen  goods  hold  their  own. 
Yarn  has  been  advanced  in  price  from  10  to  15  centimes,  yet  still  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  price  of  wool. 

In  the  month  of  August  .la3t  Belgium  imported  68,490  kilograms  of  yarn; 
of  cloths,  cassimeres,  and  similar  fabrics  to  the  amount  of  282,700  francs;  of 
coatings  and  other  heavy  goods  to  the  amount  of  178,420  francs;  and  of 
light  woolen  goods  to  the  amount  of  1,622,810  francs.  The  exports  from 
Belgium  during  the  same  month  consisted  of  979,760  kilograms  of  yam; 
147,750  kilograms  of  cloth,  cassimere,  etc.;  25,470  kilograms  of  heavy 
cloth;  and  58,200  kilograms  of  light  dress  goods. 

The  two  chambers  of  Cape  Town  adopted  a  resolution  in  July  last  to 
encourage  the  woolen  trade,  by  offering  an  annual  prize  of  ;£5>ooo,  granted 
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for  three  years,  to  the  first  colonial  manufactory  which  shall  produce  goods 
manufactured  from  native  wool  to  the  amount  at  least  of  375,000  francs.  An 
important  factory  is  about  to  be  established  to  take  advantage  of  the  liberal 
oflfer. — Rouen,  France,  November  B^  1888. 

CHAS.  P.  WILLIAMS, 

Consul. 


EXPORTS   FROM    BRISTOL   TO   THE   UNITED  STATES. 


Following  is  a  statement  showing  the  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Bris* 
tol  to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  Septemher  30, 1888 : 


Articles. 


Bath  bricks ^ 

Books 

Chemicals.. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate 

Fuller's  earth 

Glue 

Iron  and  steel  (old) 

I^ead  fumes 

Machinery  and  iron  work .... 

Matting ^ 

Paintings 

Paper  stock 

Pickles 

Sausage  casings 

Tin  plates 

Twines,  netting,  cordage,  etc. 

Type-metal 

Wines 

Wool 

Woolen  cloths 

Yams  (hemp  carpet) 

Sundries 


Total 

Total  preceding  year. 


Increase 


Quarter  ending — 


December  31, 
1887. 


9.370 
8,433 

6,239 
22,03s 
>.947 
5.509 
4,30X 
13,0x8 

10,960 


a4«.573 
1,290 

«,998 
a.  4x3 

19,100 
1,406 

3S,a6x 


»6,837 

7,»77 
1,863 


398,740 
193,065 


Maxdi  31, 
1888. 


8,0x4 

5,840 

8.477 

»9.«H 


!••••••*••**••••••• 


3.869 


5.353 
19,6x8 


874 
8,890 
9,8x4 

9. 554 
719 

«4.779 


44,537 
9.7^ 
5.3»a 


«54.4a« 
130,860 


x888. 


1.348 
9,x8s 

5,555 
14,789 

3.893 


••••*••••••• •••••••«• 


•••■••••••«•••••• I 


8.395 


•«•••••••■■■••«•••«•« 


f,779 
xt,5xo 


«9.454 
xo,464 

7.373 


97.73* 
193,483 


X888. 


1.999 
3.000 

xx,O03 

x4,990 

«.59» 

a«384 

9.747 

».57» 
5,101 

X.559 


••••«%••••  ••««*•••• 


3.95X 


3,7^ 
84,788 

8ao 
xo,x87 

766 
18,570 
41,9x3 


9,543 


«59,769 
155.995 


Total. 


>7,03» 
13.448 
31.974 
70.941 
3.538 

15.655 
14,048 

19.943 
35.679 

1.559 
941,573 

6.115 
13.683 

8,388 
55.988 

9,945 

79.737 

766 

19.570 
139,041 

97,408 

17.091 


803.661 
533.973 


970,388 


Bristol,  November  is,  1888, 


LORIN  A.  LATHROP, 

Consul. 


REDUCTION  OF  IMPORT  DUTY  ON  WHEAT  AND  WHEAT  FLOUR. 


By  decree  issued  on  the  3d  instant,  a  still  further  reduction  of  duty  on 
wheat  flour  to  18  reis  a  kilogram  has  been  made.  The  same  decree  fixes  the 
duty  on  all  foreign  wheat  at  10  reis  a  kilogram,  a  diminution  of  5  reis  a  kilo- 
gram from  the  duty  fixed  by  decree  dated  July  19,  1888.  — Lisbon,  Navem* 

berSt  ^S88. 

B.  P.  C.  LEWIS, 

Consul'  General. 
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HAMBURG'S  ANNEXATION  TO  THE  GERMAN  CUSTOMS  UNION. 


On  the  15th  instant  Hamburg's  and  Bremen's  annexation  to  the  German 
Customs  Union  took  place  by  direction  of  the  chancellor  and  the  respective 
senates.  Through  this  important  event  Article  XXXIII  of  the  Imperial  con- 
stitutiop  has  become  a  reality.  Germany  constitutes  one  customs  and  com- 
mercial union,  surrounded  by  a  common  customs  boundary.  This  is  the 
realization  of  a  demand  which  has  long  been  before  the  people  with  the 
purpose  in  view  of  creating  a  closer  alliance  between  the  Hanseatic  towns  and 
the  rest  of  Germany. 

Hamburg  was  convinced  that  the  establishing  of  the  Empire  would  require 
of  her  Xll  the  great  sacrifices  which  she  has  since  been  compelled  to  make ; 
that  she  would  have  to  renounce  her  special  rights  for  the  benefit  of  the  Em- 
pire at  large,  reserving  for  herself  only  such  few  of  them  as  were  absolutely 
necessary  for  her  future  development,  and  it  was  in  this  spirit  of  resignation 
that  the  step  was  made. 

The  cost  of  all  the  necessary  changes,  additions^  innovations,  etc.,  was, 
of  course,  enormous,  and  the  amount  voted  by  the  Government  as  an  aid 
(40,000,000  marks)  comparatively  small.  Nevertheless  the  Hamburgers 
hardly  grumbled,  and  have  made  up  the  deficiency  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
To-day,  hardly  a  week  after  the  annexation,  nearly  everything  connected 
therewith  is  operating  smoothly,  and  were  it  not  for  an  army  of  customs 
officers,  who  have  been  stationed  here  since  the  nth  instant  and  whom  one 
constantly  meets  on  the  streets,  it  would  hardly  be  noticeable  that  so  impor- 
tant a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  city. 

The  inclosed  map  of  Hamburg  clearly  shows  the  boundaries  of  the  free 
port  {/reihqfen),  which  was  reserved  for  the  convenient  handling  of  transit 
goods  and  for  storing  dutiable  merchandise  prior  to  shipment.  On  condition 
that  this  concession  be  made,  did  Hamburg  declare  its  willingness  to  be  an- 
nexed.*   The  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  free  port  in  Bremen  are  similar. 

However,  so  much  has  already  been  written  on  this  subject  in  general 
that  I  shall  confine  myself  to  submitting,  inclosed,  a  translation  of  the  senate's 
decree  respecting  the  payment  of  arrears  of  duties,  the  official  tarifr,t  and 
a  declaration  blank  used  for  declaring  the  dutiable  articles  on  hand  on  the 
day  of  annexation.  Every  head  of  a  household  was  compelled  to  fill  out 
one  of  these  blanks  and  to  certify  to  its  correctness,  and  on  the  14th  instant, 
the  day  before  the  annexation,  five  thousand  men  were  employed  in  collect- 
ing them.  This  work  was  accomplished  in  the  remarkably  short  space  of 
time  of  two  hours.  The  following  two  days  the  customs  officers  visited  most 
of  the  warehouses,  shops,  etc.,  but  very  few  private  dwellings,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  the  declarations  had  been  properly  made.  In 
very  few  instances  was  any  irregularity  detected  and  on  the  1 7th  instant,  at 

13  a.  m.,  free  traffic  was  permitted. 

■- _  _     .  I 
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It  was  universally  remarked  that  the  revision  was  a  very  lenient  one  and 
obvious  that  the  customs  officers  had  received  instructions  to  be  indulgent 
and  polite.  This  latter  circumstance  particularly  tended  to  allay  the  indig- 
nation of  the  classes,  who  generally  leaned  to  the  opinion  that  a  great  wrong 
was  being  done  to  them  through  the  annexation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  at 
first  the  increased  cost  of  living  will  be  keenly  felt,  but  as  the  population  of 
Hamburg  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  innovationSi  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
within  three  or  four  months  they  will  have  almost  forgotten  their  old  privi- 
leges and  feel  quite  contented. 

On  the  29th  of  this  month  the  etnperor  is  expected  here  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  the  new  quays,  warehouses,  sheds,  docks,  harbors,  canals,  etc. 
He  will  on  this  occasion  also  lay  the  stone,  which  is  to  be  considered  the 
last  one  in  the  work  of  annexation.  — Hamburg,  October  20^  1888, 

CHARLES  H.  BURKE, 

Vice  and  Acting  Consul. 

DKREB    OF    THE    SKNATE    RESFBCTING    THB    PAYMENT    OP  AXREARS  OF  DUTDES  ON  HAM- 
BURG'S ANNEXATION  TO  THE  CUSTOMS  UNION. 

General  instructitms. 

1.  With  the  day  of  annexation,  all  goods  in  the  mnexfd  teniUxy  will  be  subjected  to  da- 
ties  according  to  the  annexed  tariff,  marked  A. 

2.  Arrears  of  duties  will  not  be  collected  on : 

First.  Goods  which  on  application  of  the  owner  have  been  transle.Ted  before  the  day  of 
annexation  to  a  bonded  warehouse,  or  for  which  a  running  accoont  has  been  opened  with  the 
customs  authorities. 

Second.  Dutiable  goods,  provided  they  have  been  used  and  been  in  possession  of  the 
owner,  with  the  exception  of  empty  mineral  oil  barrels. 

Third.  Goods  manufactured  or  produced  in  bond,  or  within  the  territory  to  be  annexed  of 
Fhissia,  Oldenburg,  or  Bremen;  only  such  treatment  of  goods  is  considered  manufacture  as 
would  class  them  in  a  different  position  in  the  tariff. 

The  follo^nng  artices  are  not  included  in  the  above :  Barley,  malt,  timber  as  per  No.  13, 
chapters  2  and  3  of  the  tariff,  planed  goods  and  veneered  goods,  beer,  brandy  of  all  kinds, 
and  all  liquors  containing  alcohol ;  margarine,  roasted  coffee,  cocoa,  sweets,  biscuits,  starch, 
flour  of  wheat  and  rye,  rice  flour,  salt,  tobacco,  sugar,  oil  preparations,  and  mineral  lubricat- 
ing oil. 

Fourth.  Private  stock,  provided  the  whole  quantity  of  one  owner  does  not  exceed  the  fol- 
lowing quantities : 

(a)  Beer,  brandy,  vinegar,  each  15  liters. 

{b)  Other  wines  than  champagne,  50  liters,  equal  to  70  bottles. 

(c)  Tobacco  and  manufactures  of  tobacco,  3  kilograms. 

(</)  Manufactured  goods  of  all  kinds,  in  all  15  kilograms. 

(e)  Other  goods  of  one  class,  with  the  exception  of  those  to  be  taxed  per  piece  and  ex- 
cepting champagne,  15  kilo^Tsms. 

Goods  which  belong  to  the  same  number  of  the  tariff  are  regarded  as  goods  of  one  class. 
Subdivisions  A  to  X  of  No.  25  of  the  tariff  are,  however,  recorded  each  as  a  separate  class. 

Owners  of  larger  quantities  than  the  above  have  no  claim  for  deductions  of  the  above 
amount,  and  must  pay  duty  on  the  whole. 

3.  All  gotxls  subject  to  duties  according  to  paragraphs  I  and  2  must  be  declared  by  the 
owner.  Only  such  goods  under  the  sapervision  of  the  cnstoms  authorities  on  the  day  of  an- 
nexation are  exempt' from  declaration. 
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4.  If  anybody  holds  goods  on  commission  or  for  accomit  of  a  third  persoD,  he  is  allowed 
lo  present  instead  of  his  own  declaration  a  declaration  finom  the  real  owner,  provided  the  latter 
resides  in  the  Hamburg  or  adjacent  Prussian  territory.  For  such  declarations  the  real  owner 
ts  in  every  case  responsible,  and  the  commissioner  also,  inasmuch  as  he  might  have  known  the 
incorrectness  or  iii^>erfection  of  the  statement.  In  case  of  not  being  able  to  obtain  a  declara- 
tkm  the  goods  wOl  be  taken  charge  of  by  the  customs  authorities. 

5.  For  the  declarations  of  goods  forms  as  per  annexed  copy  will  be  used  and  will  be  issued 
by  die  anthorities.     [Here  follow  minute  instructions  as  to  the  filling  out  of  these  declarations.] 

6.  [Contains  instructions  for  conveniently  arranging  into  groups  diflerents  kinds  of  goods.] 

7.  The  declarations  must  be  filled  out,  signed,  and  ready  to  be  called  for  from  12  o'clock 
«t  noon  00  die  day  before  the  annexation.  Those  peftons  not  having  received  declaration 
Ibrms  most  apply  for  the  same  at  the  offices  for  the  collection  of  arrears  of  duties,  and  deliver 
same  at  the  time  named  at  the  respective  office  of  their  district 

8.  A  commission  for  the  collection  of  arrears  of  duties  will  be  placed  for  the  supervision 
ci  the  Tarions  district  collecting  offices.  Revisions  will  be  made  under  the  supervision  of  this 
oommission  by  qicctal  officers  appointed  for  this  purpose.  If  considered  necessary,  the  latter 
will  be  accompanied  by  commercial  and  industrial  experts. 

9.  All  stocks  of  goods  must  be  shown  to  the  parties  making  the  revision,  and,  if  required, 
an  rooms,  if  used  or  not  for  depositing  goods,  must  be  opened.  The  owner  b  obliged  to  give 
the  necessary  assistance,  and  to  have  implements  for  weighing,  measuring,  and  so  forth,  in 
reAdiness.  Eveiyfaody  using  or  anthorized  to  use  a  locality  for  depositing  goods  must  see  that 
somebody  is  present  therein,  no  matter  what  kind  of  goods  this  locality  may  contain,  fix>m  the 
day  c^  annexation  until  the  establishment  of  free  traffic,  frtnn  8  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  This  party 
most  be  able  to  give  the  examining  officer  all  necessary  information. 

10.  If  the  owner  of  the  goods  does  not  reveal  his  obligations,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
revision  nugr  temporarily  seal  all  the  rooms  used  for  depositing  goods.  The  same  measure 
will  be  adopted  in  all  cases  where  the  exactness  and  completeness  ol  the  declaration  appears 
doubtful. 

11.  The  person  in  possession  of  the  goods  is  obliged  to  pay  the  amount  of  arrears  in  case 
of  his  having  produced  a  declaration  of  the  owner  as  per  paragraph  4,  both  are  responsible 
for  payments.  If  delay  of  payment  is  allowed  to  the  owner,  the  responsibility  of  the  com- 
missioner ceases.  On  iq>p1ication,  the  person  subject  to  payment  of  arrears  on  goods  declared 
in  doe  form  may  be  allowed  a  delay  in  order  to  transfer  his  goods  into  the  bonded  or  free  port 
or  to  a  bonded  warehouse,  or  until  he  can  open  a  running  account  with  the  customs  authorities. 

1 2.  The  amount  of  arrears  will  be  calculated  and  fixed  by  the  commission.  These  amounts 
must  be  paid  within  eight  days  to  the  office  designated  in  the  notice  of  such  payments  of 
arrears.  The  collection  of  overdue  amounts  will  be  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  is  ob* 
served  at  present  in  the  ooUectkm  of  overdue  taxes.  On  application,  delays  may  be  granted 
for  amounts  not  exceeding  100  marks ;  however,  if  necessary,  for  larger  amounts  a  guaranty 
will  be  required. 

13.  Complaints  against  the  decisions  of  the  commissioners  must  be  handed  in  within  a 
fortnight  after  the  decision. 

14.  The  time  of  the  commencement  of  fr«e  traffic  with  the  interior  will  be  made  public  in 
due  course.  Meanwhile  no  change  of  revenue  dudes  on  the  former  boundary  will  take  place 
OQtil  this  date.  Traffic  in  the  annexed  territory  will  suffer  a  restriction,  inasmuch  as  goods 
subject  to  arrears  of  duties  can  not  be  by  penalty  of  confiscation  transferred  from  depositories 
named  in  the  declaration  without  special  permission  of  the  commissioners.  The  revising  offi- 
cers are  also  permitted  to  seal  stocks,  and  thus  prevent  owners  firom  disposing  of  them  until 
revision  is  finished. 

15.  The  following  are  exempt  firom  the  restrictions  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraph: 
(a)  Retail  business,  on  condition  that  each  quantity  of  an  article  subject  to  duty  sold  it 

entered  Into  a  separate  register,  to  be  shown  to  the  revising  officer  if  requested. 
{S)  The  consompcfon  in  the  hoosehold  of  the  owner  of  dutiable  goodk 
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1 6.  Whoever  endeavors  to  defraud  the  "  nachsteor  "  is  guilty  of  t  misdenieaiior  acoofding 
to  paragraph  135  of  the  law,  and  will  be  punished  accordingly. 
.    17.  The  following  will  be  considered  fraud: 

First,  If  a  person  does  not  declare  at  the  proper  time  or  the  proper  quality  and  quantity 
of  goods,  the  declaration  of  which  is  called  for  by  this  decree,  thus  causing  a  diminution  in 
the  arrears  of  duties. 

Second,  If  af  commissioner  presents  a  declaration  of  the  owner,  the  incorrectness  or  incom- 
pleteness of  which  was  known  to  him  or  could  not  have  escaped  his  attention. 

Third,  If  an  owner  permits  a  declaration  filled  out  by  him  to  be  presented  by  a  commis- 
sioner, in  which  dutiable  goods  are  declared  in  a  quality  or  quantity  which  would  cause  a  di- 
minution in  the  arrears  of  duties. 

Fourth,  If  a  person,  without  permission,  disposes  of  goods  placed  under  seal  of  the  aa- 
thorities. 

[Paragraphs  18  to  21  contain  further  minor  and  less  important  penaltieib] 

Given  in  the  meeting  of  the  Senate,  Hamburg,  September  17, 1888. 

[Editorial  in  London  Tinies»  October  13, 1888.] 

Next  Iif  onday  will  bring  with  it  a  change  of  no  small  importance  to  the  trading  interests 
of  Hamburg.  On  that  day  the  city  will  make  a  final  surrender  of  its  old  historical  privilege 
as  a  free  port,  and  will  thenceforth  be  included,  by  its  own  consent,  in  the  general  German 
ZoUverein.  The  full  result  of  the  change  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  determine,  but  it  seems 
certain  that  it  will  be  far  from  inconsiderable  to  Hamburg,  to  Germany,  and  to  the  outside 
world.  Hamburg  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some  time  past,  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
mercial centers  of  Europe.  With  the  exception  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  it  ranks 
second  to  none,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  its  prosperity  has  been  very  largely  due  to 
the  exceptional  position  which  it  has  enjoyed  as  a  free  port,  and  which  it  will  soon  cease  to 
enjoy.  The  interesting  letter  from  a  correspondent  which  we  publish  to-day  on  '*  The  Last  of 
the  German  Free  Ports  "  gives  a  complete  account  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  the  change, 
and  of  the  main  consequences  looked  for  from  it.  It  is  one  which  our  own  merchants  and 
manufacturers  will  not  regard  with  unconcern,  for  it  is  in  some  part  a  blow  aimed  at  the  com- 
mercial supremacy  of  Great  Britain.  That  it  will  take  effect  in  the  manner  intended  is  not 
equally  certain.  The  hope  is  that  it  will  henceforth  be  German  goods  to  the  exclusion  of 
British  which  will  form  the  staple  exports  from  Hamburg  in  its  new  character  as  a  constituent 
member  of  the  2^11verein.  That  the  trade  of  the  city  will  suffer  in  value  or  in  volume  is  a 
contingency  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  taken  mto  account.  The  assumption  is  that 
there  will  be  no  such  alteration  as  this,  and  that  all  that  will  happen  will  be  that  Hamburg 
will  seek  its*  supplies  for  export  in  the  German  market,  which  will  be  open  to  it,  rather  than  in 
any  foreign  market  whose  goods  will  be  subject  to  the  new  and  untried  disadvantage  of  cus- 
toms dues.  Germany  is  thus  to  benefit  at  the  loss  of  the  outside  world,  and,  not  least,  at  the 
loss  of  England. 

The  process  thus  to  be  hurried  on  has  been  in  progress  of  late  years.  Hie  trade  of  Great 
Britain  with  Hamburg  has  increased  considerably  on  the  whole,  but  it  has  been  fklling  off  in 
some  departments,  and  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  general  commercial  growth  of  the  old 
free  port.  The  total  value  of  the  cotton  goods  imported  into  Hamburg,  for  use  or  for  distribu- 
tion, is  about  half  as  much  again  as  it  was  fifteen  years  ago,  but  not  more  than  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  increase  has  been  sent  out  from  this  country.  In  woolen  goods  during  the  same 
period  the  value  of  the  imports  into  Hamburg  from  Great  Britain  has  fallen  to  about  one-half 
of  its  old  amount.  Generally  speaking,  the  imports  by  sea  have  not  grown  at  anything  like 
the  same  rate  as  those  by  land.  In  other  words,  Hamburg  has  been  looking  more  and  more 
to  Germany  and  less  by  comparison  to  any  other  country.  From  Monday  next  the  more  com- 
plete transformation  may  be  thought  likely  to  date.    Instead  of  %  ttt  poit,  open  far  the  re- 
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cqytion  of  goods  from  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  markets,  Hambozg  will  offer  to  the 
foreign  trader  nothing  more  than  the  bonded  warehouses  common  to  all  ports.  Germany  will 
be  in  a  priyileged  position  and  will  have  the  sole  enjoyment  of  it  On  German  goods  there 
will  be  no  cnstoms  duties  imposed.  They  and  they  only  will  come  in  free,  and  it  is  reason- 
able  to  assume  that  they  will  be  in  larger  demand  than  ever  for  distribution  abroad,  as  well  as 
for  home  use.  But  the  foreign  constmier,  who  looks  to  Hamburg  for  his  supplies,  will  pay  no 
regard  whatever  to  the  politico-commercial  reasons  which  have  drawn  Hamburg  into  the  ZoU- 
verein.  He 'will  care  for  qnahty  and  price,  and  he  will  care  for  nothing  else.  If  Germany 
can  give  him  what  he  needs  on  better  terms  than  Great  Britain  can,  it  is  from  Germany  that 
he  will  prefer  to  purchase,  and  Hamburg  will  be  undisturbed  in  its  old  place  as  a  go-between. 
Bat  if  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  as  far  as  the  contrary  is  the  case,  the  course  of  commerce 
will,  in  all  probability,  shift,  and  Han^iurg  will  become  less  and  less  a  distributing  center  ol 
its  superior  and  more  high-priced  goods.  In  the  fight  for  neutral  markets  that  country  which 
offers  the  best  bargains  is  certain  in  the  end  to  win.  Trade  may  continue  for  awhile  to  move 
in  Its  accustomed  channels — for  awhile,  but  not  for  long.  The  main  point,  therefore,  is  not 
whether  Hamburg  is  to  be  a  free  port  or  a  member  of  the  German  ZoUverein,  but  whether  the 
German  or  the  English  manufacturer  is  to  win  his  way  to  a  command  of  the  neutral  markets 
by  the  only  coarse  open  to  either  of  them — by  sending  goods  better  and  cheaper  than  those 
of  his  trade  rival.  If  the  English  manufacturer  fails  on  these  points,  he  must  expect  to  be 
beaten,  of  coarse.  If  he  succeeds  in  them,  he  may  look  with  comparative  unconcern  to  any 
changes  in  the  relation  between  the  ZoUverein  and  the  old  free  port. 

To  Hamburg  the  change  which  Monday  is  to  bring  can,  in  no  event,  be  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference. For  its  result  to  the  export  trade  of  Hamburg  we  must  wait  some  time.  Its  result 
to  the  citizens  as  consumers  will  be  immediately  seen  and  felt.  Hamburg  as  a  free  port  has 
supplied  its  own  wants  at  the  lowest  possible  rate.  Its  half  million  or  so  of  inhabitants  have 
been  clothed  and  fed  very  much  more  cheaply  than  they  will  be.  Their  vile  sherry  and  their 
viler  cigars  they  have  probably  not  retained  for  home  consumption.  Foreign  countries,  civ- 
ilized and  uncivilized,  have  had  the  benefit  of  these,  while  the  Hambuig  citizens  have  been 
revelhng  on  the  untaxed  products  of  lands  more  bountifiil  than  thefr  own.  Monday's  step 
they  will  take  with  their  eyes  open.  In  the  Hamburg  Senate  the  inclusion  of  the  free  port  In 
the  ZoUverein  was  resolved  upon  under  a  belief  that  it  would  increase  the  prosperity  of  the 
dty.  In  the  House  of  Burgesses  there  was  no  such  illusion.  The  members  of  it  were  asked 
to  sacrifice  their  feelings  and  their  personal  interests  for  the  good  of  the  Fatherland,  and  this 
they  agreed  to  do  by  106  votes  to  46.  The  arrangement  was  made  in  1 88 1,  but  1888  was 
fixed  as  the  year  at  which  it  was  to  begin  to  take  effect.  We  trust  that  the  Hamburgers  will 
not  have  cause  presently  to  repent  of  their  patriotic  resolve.  The  gain  to  Germany  is  certain. 
It  will  acquire  one  new  market  at  least    The  gain  to  Hamburg  is  something  less  than  prob- 

IcmaticaL 

[London  Times,  October  13,  x888.] 

An  event  of  come  moment,  not  only  in  the  history  of  German  unity  but  in  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  will  take  place  at  Hamburg  on  Monday  next.  After  some  nine  years  prepara- 
tion, that  dty  together  with  the  two  free  ports  on  the  Weser,  known  as  Geestemunde  and 
Brake,  will  be  included  in  the  general  customs  union  of  Germany  (ZoUverein),  twenty-two 
years  after  Lflbeck  took  a  similar  step,  and  a  few  days  before  Bremen  follows  its  example. 
Henceforth  these  three  great  Hanse  towns  and  free  cities  will  have  little  to  distinguish  them 
frxMn  the  rest  of  Germany.  They  have  all  three  a  great  and  glorious  history,  and  still  retain  in 
their  constitutions  some  remnants  of  their  independence  of  former  days.  The  event  which  is 
about  to  take  place,  and  which  is  to  be  celebrated  shortly  after  by  a  visit  fit>m  the  Emperor,  is 
one  that  carries  us  back  to  those  early  days  of  European  commerce,  when  the  league  of  trad- 
ing cities  known  as  Hansa  was  so  powerfrd  that  it  could  make  war  with  kings ;  when  it  had 
its  branches  in  many  centers  from  London  to  Novgorod,  and  from  Bergen  to  Cologne ;  when 
L&beck  was  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  Europe,  whose  merchants  lived  in  palaces  and  whose 
traden  and  shipt  .tiatad  the  remotest  ooncfs  of  the  then  known  world.    All  three  cities  have 
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had  a  checkered  history.  They  have  had  to  fight  hard  to  retain  their  wealth  and  their  power 
against  princes  on  the  one  hand,  and  against  the  proletariat  on  the  other ;  for  in  their  own 
way  they  have  always  been  essentially  oligarchical  and  exclusive,  and  even  at  the  present 
day  their  constitutions  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  liberal.  Hamburg  especially  has  had  many 
a  struggle  against  conquerors  eager  to  grasp  its  wealth;  bat  in  spite  of  all  its  vicissitudes  it 
has  bfeen  able  to  hold  its  own,  and  has  ended  by  being  not  only  the  greatest  of  the  three 
Hanse  towns,  but  next  to  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  the  greatest  commercial  city  in 
Europe.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  Hamburg  should  be  jealous  of  the  curtailment  of  any 
of  these  privileges  which  distinguished  her  and  Bremen  from  all  other  cities  of  the  Empire. 
In  1868  their  daim  to  remain  free  ports  was  conceded,  and  was  ratified  in  the  Imperial  con- 
stitution of  April  14, 1 87 1,  though  the  privilege  was,  in  the  case  of  Hamburg, restricted  to  the 
dty  and  port,  and  withdrawn  from  the  rest  of  the  State,  which  extends  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe  and  embraces  about  160  square  miles.  The  area  of  the  free^port  territory  of  Ham- 
bmg  is  only  28  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  475,000.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  two  Hanse  towns  should  remain  outside  the  common  customs  boundary  until  they  them- 
selves should  demand  admission. 

When,  in  the  spring  of  1880,  the  proposal  to  include  Hambui^  in  the  customs  union  was 
first  publicly  discussed,  it  naturally  met  with  much  opposition  m  the  dty  itself.  And  no 
wonder.  Not  only  would  an  old  and  honorable  distinction  be  abolished,  but  the  merchants 
naturally  dreaded  that  their  business  would  be  seriously  affected,  while  the  dtizens  realized 
that  living  would  become  considerably  more  expensive.  It  was  feared  that  it  would  cease  to 
be  the  great  international  distributing  center  which  it  had  been  for  so  long.  As  a  free  port 
Hamburg  could  recdve  into  its  warehouses,  and  reship,  free  of  duty,  goods  imported  from 
England  and  other  countries  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  could  be  done  with  similar  goods  pro- 
duced in  Germany.  Its  own  large  population  could  afford  to  supply  their  wants  from  foreign 
markets  frtt  of  all  protective  duties.  The  7,000  ships  that  entered  the  port  annually  with 
the  needs  of  themselves  and  thdr  crews  represented  an  enormous  sum.  These  and  many 
other  aspects  of  the  proposed  change  were  discussed  in  the  press,  in  the  Senate,  in  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  in  public  meetings,  and  among  the  dtizens  in  their  every-day  inter- 
course. There  was  necessarily  much  intercourse  between  Hamburg  and  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cellerie  at  Berlin,  both  in  the  way  of  correspondence  and  deputations.  It  must  be  said  that, 
notwithstanding  the  pressure  which  seems  to  have  been  employed,  the  Imperial  Chancellor 
treated  the  free  city  wiih  great  tenderness  and  consideration,  carrying  out  the  desire  oi  the 
Kaiser  (William  I.)  that  the  wishes  and  interests  of  Hamburg  should  be  considered,  in  so  far 
as  these  did  not  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the  Empire.  . 

At  last,  on  May  25,  1 881,  a  draft  of  union  was  agreed  upon  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
dty  and  port  of  Hamburg  should  be  included  in  the  ZoUverein,  except  the  north  Elbe  along- 
side the  city,  with  its  quays,  and  a  limited  area  in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  as  weU  as 
the  islands  in  the  Elbe  opposite.  This  area  was  subsequently  somewhat  extended ;  but  in 
effect  it  includes  only  so  much  as  will  afford  room  for  shipping  to  moor  in  the  river,  and  give 
space  for  the  erection  of  bonded  warehouses,  such  as  exist  at  every  great  port,  in  which  goods 
can  be  stored  and  reshipped  free  of  duty.  On  June  3,  1 88 1,  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution 
that  the  treaty  should  be  agreed  to,  stating  its  conviction  that  the  inclusion  of  the  free  ports 
in  the  Zollverein  would  not  only  be  beneficial  for  the  Empire,  most  of  whose  foreign  com- 
merce passed  through  them,  but  also  would  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  dties  themselves. 
On  the  15th  of  June  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Burgesses; 
and  the  seven  hours'  sitting  (from  7  p.  m.  to  2  a.  m.)  is  one  that  will  be  remembered  by  all 
who  were  present,  and  was  a  noteworthy  event  in  the  history  of  the  city.  The  speech  made 
by  Dr.  Petersen,  the  Commissioner  for  the  Senate,  was  impressive  and  even  touching.  He 
reminded  the  Assembly  that  their  one  thousand  years'  history  testified  to  the  fact  that  the 
Hamburgers  were  ever  an  active,  practical,  patriotic  people,  who  took  life  earnestly,  caring 
not  only  for  business  and  family,  but  for  the  common  weal.    Every  good  Hamburger  has 
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always  been  ready  to  sacrifice  his  feelings  and  bis  personal  interests  for  the  good  of  the 
FaOierland.  Let  all  of  them,  he  mged/even  those  who  could  not  do  it  heaitily,  vote  for  the 
measure  in  the  sure  and  certain  canviction  that  the  "  Father  Gty  "  would  flourish  and  prosper 
and  increase  through  the  skill,  the  energy,  and,  above  all,  the  public  spirit  of  its  citizens. 
Hamburg  would  still  remain  the  emporium,  for  the  wide  world,  of  the  German  Fatherland, 
to  which  she  would  be  more  closely  united  than  ever.  After  much  other  speaking  the  pnK 
posal  of  the  Senate  was  agreed  to,  and  Hamburg  was  included  in  the  Zpllverein  by  Xo6  votes 
against  46. 

After  this  it  only  remained  to  arrange  the  details  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
conclusion  which  had  been  come  to,  and  which  it  was  decided  should  take  effect  in  October, 
1888.  Vast  preparations  had  to  be  made.  Whole  blocks  of  houses  had  to  be  cleared  away, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  the  buildii^  required  as  stores  and  warehouses  under  the  new 
regime.  Canals  had  to  be  widened,  new  quays  made,  and  many  other  changes  effected.  The 
result  is  that  during  the  last  six  years  Hamburg  has  been  undergoing  transformation ;  and  in 
place  of  the  mean  and  often  miserable  buildings,  which  formerly  existed  near  the  harbor, 
magnificent  blocks  have  been  raised,  which,  of  their  kind,  are  not  surpassed  in  any  port  of  the 
world.  But  all  this  has  cost  money,  and  before  the  alterations  are  all  completed  something 
like  jC6,ooofioo  will  have  been  spent,  of  which  the  Imperial  treasury  contributes  ;^2,ooo,ooo. 

Thus,  after  Monday  next,  Hamburg  and  Bremen  will  be  like  any  other  great  mercantile 
ports.  They  will  have  all  accommodation  for  transit  trade,  and  for  storage.  The  difference, 
however,  between  the  old  state  of  things  and  the  new  will  not  be  so  very  great.  Shipping 
and  other  dues  have,  of  course,  been  necessarily  levied  all  along,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
£Ube  navigation  involves  a  great  ontlay.  As  an  emporium,  and  for  transit  purposes,  Ham- 
burg will  afibrd  the  same  facilities  as  ever,  while  merchandise  intended  for  the  interior  will 
have  to  pay  duty  at  the  port  itself,  instead  of  at  the  boundaries  of  the  dty,  as  before.  The 
new  arrangement  wfll  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  customs  cordon  all  round  the  city, 
while  the  many  foreign,  especially  English,  merchants,  who  have  for  generations  made  Ham- 
burg their  head-quarters,  may  find  some  means  of  continuing  their  business  with  as  much 
success  as  before,  espedally  as  far  as  that  business  is  connected  with  the  trade. 

Hamburg  has  long  been  half  an  English  city,  and  Napoleon  in  his  wrath  treated  all  the 
Hanse  towns  as  if  they  had  been  English  colonies.  Moreover  the  direct  trade  between 
Hamburg  and  England  attains  a  very  high  figure.  Of  the  total  imports  by  sea  into  Ham- 
burg, 40  per  cent,  comes  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  tonnage  of 
the  shipping  which  enters  its  port  is  under  the  English  flag.  Thus  in  1886  the  total  imports 
into  Hamburg  amounted  to  2,130,000,000  marks,  of  which  990,000,000  marks  was  by  sea, 
and  of  this  395,000,000  marks  came  fix>m  Great  Britain.  In  the  same  year  the  total  number  of 
vessels  which  entered  the  port  was  6,913  of  3,791,992  tons;  of  those  2,365  vessels  of  16,661,180 
tons  bore  the  British  flag.-  It  is  feared,  and  in  some  quarters  hoped,  that  the  new  arrange- 
ment may  diminish  (he  importance  of  England  in  the  trade  of  Hamburg,  or  at  least  that  the 
import  of  English  industrial  products  may  decrease  in  favor  of  the  employment  of  correspond- 
ing products  of  German  origin.  Indeed,  there  are  not  wanting  signs  that  this  change  has 
already  been  in  progress  for  some  time,  and  that  goods  of  German  origin  are  driving  those  of 
England  (avnthe  Hamburg  market.  One  of  the  principal  organs  of  German  foreign  com- 
merce seeks  to  show  this  by  figures.  Take,  for  example,  England's  great  staple,  cotton. 
Tlie  import  of  English  cotton  goods  into  Hamburg  has  in  recent  years  markedly  decreased, 
while  corresponding  German  goods  have  taken  their  place.  Thus  in  1872  the  value  of  the 
total  import  of  cotton  goods  into  Hamburg  was  43*232,630  marks,  of  which  18,132,440 
marks  came  torn  England.  In  1887  the  total  was  62,959,440  marks,  of  which  only 
i9/>25,58o  marks  came  from  England.  The  decrease  has  been  even  more  marked  in  the 
woolen  and  mixed  goods.  The  import  of  these  in  1872  was  valued  at  101,102,790  marks, 
and  of  this  England's  share  amounted  to  39,550,000  marks;  whereas  in  1887  the  proportion 
was  101,802,260  marks  to  18,084,590  marks.  The  decrease  is  equally  marked  in  the  case  of 
linen  and  linen  goods,  and  in  the  case  of  stone-ware  is  very  striking.    In  1872  the  total  im- 
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port  of  stone-ware  was  valued  at  3i335,l20  marks,  of  which  839,200  marks  was  Eog^Uah;  in 
1887  the  proportion  was  16,383,060  to  584,530  marks.  In  other  respects  the  change  is  quite 
as  striking,  showing  that  in  recent  years  Hamburg  has  become  more  and  more  an  outlet  for 
products  of  German  origin,  and  in  time  the  £rlends  of  German  trade  expect  some-of  England's 
staples  may  be  driven  from  the  market  of  the  world  and  their  place  taken  by  others  sent  out 
from  Hamburg  as  a  German  emporium.  This  seems  to  receive  some  support  from  another 
comparison  of  figures.  The  imports  by  sea  into  Hamburg  have  risen  from  an  average  value 
in  i87i-'75  of  981457,000  marks  to  1,108,607,000  marks  in  1887,  or  &  ^'^^^  increase  of  13 
per  cent. ;  whereas  the  imports  into  Hamburg  by  land  or  by  river  navigation  rose  in  the  same 
period  from  688,981,380  marks  to  1,177,148,810  marks,  or  an  increase  of  70.85  per  cent. 
We  need  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  this  result  is  largely  due  to  the  development  of 
German  industry  and  commerce,'  though  it  should  be  remembered  that  Hamburg  has  increas- 
ingly become  a  transit  port  for  much  of  ex-German  Europe,  including  Austria  and  Russia. 
The  figures  do  not  seem  to  us  to  forebode  very  deadly  results  to  English  commerce  and  manu- 
facturers, if  only  English  merchants  and  English  manufacturers  know  what  are  their  true  in- 
terests. Meantime  we  rejoice  to  see  the  steady  prosperity  of  our  neighbors,  and  especially  of 
a  city  that  has  all  along  been  much  indebted  to  English  enterprise.  The  increase  of  imports 
from  the  land  side  into  Hamburg  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
exports  from  that  city  by  sea — that  is,  in  its  maritime  trade.  Thus  in  1873  ^®  value  of  the 
seaward  trade  was  525,000,000  marks,  or  41  per  cent,  of  the  total  trade,  while  that  of  the 
landward  trade  was  754,000,000  marks,  or  59  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  1887  the  former  was 
968,561,000  marks,  or  $2}4  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  the  latter  875,978,000  marks,  or  47^ 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  This  shows  an  increase  during  this  period  of  14  years  of  84.47  >i^ 
the  export  by  sea  and  of  only  16.15  ^^  ^*  export  by  land — a  very  marked  difference.  The 
total  increase  in  the  export  trade  during  the  period  has  been  44.20  per  cent. 

It  is  expected  that  when  the  cordon  which  has  hitherto  separated  Hamburg  and  Bremen 
from  the  rest  of  Germany  has  been  removed,  the  relations  between  the  two  will  be  closer  than 
ever.  The  citizens  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  themselves  will  be  driven  to  make  use  of  arti- 
cles of  German  origin  much  more  freely  than  before,  as  many  of  them  will  be  obtainable  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  corresponding  foreign  articles,  which  are  weighted  with  a  customs  duty. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  trade  of  very  great  importance  done  in  supplying  ships  with  necessaries 
of  various  kinds,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  now  be  drawn  from  Ger- 
many ;  for  it  is  expected  that  the  high  rent  charged  at  the  bonded  warehouses  will  prevent 
them  from  being  largely  used  as  stores  for  foreign  goods.  In  other  ways  it  is  expected  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  German  industry  and  commerce  fostered  that  Ham- 
burg houses  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  deal  much  more  largely  with  German  importers 
than  they  have  hitherto  done,  and  that  not  only  with  respect  to  manufactured  articles,  but  to 
an  even  greater  extent  in  the  case  of  raw  materials  and  natural  products.  For  these  espe- 
cially it  is  maintained  that  the  commission  business  of  Hamburg  will  greatly  increase,  and  the 
great  centers  of  production  are  urged  in  their  own  interests  to  afford  every  facility  to  Hamburg 
houses  for  enabling  them  to  save  foreign  customers  trouble.  Moreover,  it  is  argued  that  the 
new  conditions  will  favor  the  development  of  manufactures  in  Hamburg  itself,  in  spite  of  the 
great  increase  in  the  value  of  ground-rent  that  must  follow  on  the  inclusion  of  the  city  in  the 
Zollverein  and  the  consequent  demand  for  space  for  the  erection  of  warehouses  and  other 
buildings.  It  is  also  hoped  that  Hamburg  may  attain  a  dominating  position  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  and  that  she  may  become  the  great  outlet  for  German  industries,  for  whieh  her 
position  so  admirably  adapts  her,  to  facilitate  which,  carriage  both  by  river  and  rail  should 
be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  limits,  and  freights  should  be  such  as  to  tempt  foreign  cus- 
tomers to  place  their  orders  on  the  Elbe. 

Such  are  some  of  the  directions  in  which  the  new  position  of  Germany's  great  mercantile 
port  is  expected  to  influence  the  development  of  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  Empire. 
It  simply  comes  to  this  —  that  if,  by  the  inclusion  of  the  whole  of  Germany,  including  two 
of  its  leading  ports,  in  the  general  customs  union,  German  producers  and  merchants  are 
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able  to  place  their  goods  in  the  market  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  England  or  any  other  oountrji 
then  in  time  the  Empire  will  take  that  dominating  portion  in  the  world  of  commerce  for 
which  her  shrewd  chancellor  has  so  long  been  striving.  If  Germany  succeeds  in  ousting 
England  from  the  place  shAasheld  for  generations,  it  will  simply  be  because  English  manu- 
fcctuieis  ^nd  English  merchants  do  not  know  how  to  profit  by  experience,  and  have  lost  that 
fiKnIty  of  holding  their  own  which  they  inherited  from  ^eir  forefathers.  True,  Germany  has 
the  advantage  over  England,  that  her  foreign  poUcy  is  practically  independent  of  party  politics, 
and  that  the  fear  of  losing  office  never  comes  into  Prince  Bismarck's  calculations  when  he  is 
w^twg  XMp  his  mind  vHiere  to  stiike  in  the  interests  of  his  country's  conmierce.  It  is  this 
political  uncertainty  more  than  anything  else,  perhaps,  that  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
feeble  policy  of  England,  of  which  commercial  men  have  had  recently  to  complain  so  fre- 
qacntly.  While  England  and  Germany  look  shaiply  after  their  own  interests  there  is  no 
reasao  why  their  commercial  rivalry  should  not  be  of  the  most  friendly  character.  In  Africa, 
far  example,  there  are  enterprises  which  they  could  accomplish  much  more  efficiently,  and 
mach  more  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  together  than  separately,  as  recent  disastrous 
creots  have  proved.  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Hamburg  is  really  the  great  start- 
ing point  of  German  commercial  and  colonial  enteiprise  in  Africa  as  well  as  in  the  Pacific 
Not  only  has  it  a  geographical  society,  which  does  excellent  work  for  science  as  well  as  for 
coimnercial  geography,  but  Hamburg  firms,  Hamburg  capital,  and  Hamburg  ships  have 
played  a  port  of  the  greatest  importance  in  recent  German  colonial  enterprise.  England, 
therefore,  is  deeply  interested  in  the  change  about  to  he  made.  If  she  is  true  to  herself,  and 
if  her  manuiacturers  and  merchants  take  a  broad  and  liberal  view  of  their  own  interests,  any 
increased  prosperity  that  may  come  to  Hamburg  need  not  involve  a  diminution  of  England's 


Certainly  the  rate  of  Hamburg's  own  prosperity  has  been  of  the  most  marked  and  satis* 
factory  character.  Fifty  years  ago  the  total  tonnage  of  sea-going  vessels  which  entered  the 
poet  was  only  250,000  tons ;  it  is  now  fifteen  times  as  much.  Both  the  railway  and  the  river 
traffic  (the  latter  of  far  more  importance  in  Germany  than  in  England)  have  grown  at  an  equal 
fate.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  has  increased  ten  times  during  the  same 
period.  The  total  tonnage  of  British  vessels  which  entered  the  port  of  Hamburg  fifty  years 
ago  was  only  55,000  tons;  it  is  now  1,600,000  tons.  The  value  of  the  total  trade  of  the 
port  has  increased  in  corresponding  proportion,  while  the  population  of  the  city  has  more  than 
trebled  within  the  half  century.  The  budget  of  the  expenditure  of  the  city  reaches  a  sum  of 
jCifioo/yoo  annually,  while  the  local  debt  is  about  ;f  10,000,000,  most  of  it  expended  on 
public  works.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  change  will  bring  any  check  to  Hamburg's 
prosperity;  it  is  bound,  as  long  as  Germany  retains  its  present  limits,  to  maintain  its  place  as 
the  greatest  commercial  port  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  to  become  an  increasingly  pow- 
erful rival  to  the  great  ports  of  our  own  country. 

Meantime  a  considerable  amount  of  irritation  exbts  among  the  citizens  of  Hamburg,  owing 
to  the  proceedings  which  have  been  deemed  necessary  with  a  view  to  its  inclusion.  The 
whole  city  has  been  divided  into  a  large  number  of  small  districts.  Every  citizen  paying  above 
a  certain  moderate  rent  must  make  an  inventory  of  all  articles  liable  to  customs  duties — wines, 
spirits,  sugar,  cofiee,  tobacco,  and  many  other  articles — and  on  all  above  a  certain  limited 
quantity  duties  will  be  levied  on  and  after  Monday.  Thousands  of  customs  officers,  a  corre- 
spondent informs  me,  wUl  make  house-to-house  visitations  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  inven- 
tories furnished.  Thus,  all  above  seventy  bottles  of  wine,  twenty  bottles  of  spirits,  6  pounds 
of  tobacco,  30  pounds  of  coffee,  and  so  on,  will  be  liable  to  duty.  The  city  would  have  lost 
but  little  had  the  Hamburgers  been  spared  this  foretaste  of  their  new  privileges.  Living,  it 
is  estimated,  wfll  henceforth  be  at  least  15  per  cent  higher  than  l>efore,  and  ground-rents  will 
be  so  high  and  building  bo  expensive  that,  as  the  Times  correspondent  says,  manufacturing 
industry  will  be  rendered  impossible.  The  wages  of  masons  and  carpenters,  for  example, 
have  mareased  to  7  and  10  marks  a  d«y,  while  in  inland  towns  they  are  only  3^  to  5  marks. 
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Bot,  ^Mrt  from  all  such  considerations,  it  was  surely  time  that  this  further  stage  in  the 
consolidation  of  the  German  Empire  should  be  taken,  and  that  an  anomaly  which  probably 
exists  in  no  other  country  should  be  abolished.  It  is  natural  for  the  In^>erial  authorities  to 
desire  their  two  great  commercial  ports  to  be  as  one  with  the  Elhpire  in  all  respects ;  that,  ag 
far  as  their  trade  is  concerned,  they  should  not  be  in  the  position  of  foreign  countries,  jealously 
watched  by  Imperial  officers  lest  they  might  seek  to  injure  the  financial  interests  of  the  comstry 
of  which  they  form  part.  How  anomalous  and  awkward  and  irritating  it  would  be,  for  exam- 
ple, if  the  ports  of  London  or  Liverpool,  the  two  great  gate-ways  of  our  foreign  commerce, 
were  outside  the  customs  regulations  of  the  rest  of  the  Kingdom.  That  would  be  intolerable. 
It  is  perfectly  natural,  then,  that  two  of  the  most  inqportant  ports  of  the  German  Empire,  com- 
mercially, should  be  constrained  to  contribute  their  share  to  its  common  interests.  While  they 
sacrifice  but  little  to  the  accomplishment  of  complete  German  unity,  Hamburg  and  Bremen, 
with  their  old  and  once  more  powerful  partner,  Ldbeck,  will  still  retain  the  fH-estige  of  their 
Hanse^c  association,  will  still  retain  the  rare  d^ity  of  free  cities,  entitled,  like  the  greatest 
State  in  the  Entire,  to  send  their  representatives  to  the  Bundesreth  and  to  the  Reichstag. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of 
Manchester  to  the  United  States  for  the  four  quarters  ending  September  30, 1888 : 


Arados. 


Carpets.................. 

Chemicals. 

Cottons  ^ 

Granite m. 

Hats 

Hosiery.. 

Iron 

Leather  and  hi4es .... 

Linens 

Machinery 

Mixed  goods 

Musical  instruments , 

Paper 

Rags  and  jtmk 

Seals  and  furs 

sak 

Steel 

Wine,  beer,  etc 

Wool 

Worsted  stuffi 

Sundries 


Totals,  Z888... 
Totals,  1887.. 


Increase. 
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Quarter  ending- 


December  31, 
1887. 


March  31, 
x888. 


^,501.70 
1x9,8x0.65 

939.x46.4x 
1,443-^5 


30,178.93 

9,505.3* 
X42, 721.35 
3x9,261.63 
301,375.87 
126,501.30 

3,762.69 

39#339-90 
123,7x7.09 

5,961.97 

256,156.48 

26,493.31 

343.40 

«37, 265.38 

47,547.26 

80,568.89 


a.  729, 500.  ox 
3,6x6,356.53 


"3,«43-48 


««•••••••••••••»«■*«• 


^,764.76 

X  16,728. 33 

1,3x2,0x5.67 

X,  537,08 


68,423.66 

7,838.09 

31,703.68 

339,457.23 

320,990.99 

x69,243.77 

1,209.44 

43,243.81 

98,690.03 

5,100.17 

245,534.04 
35,36x.34 


MS,  739. 52 
73*838.52 
65, 129. 66 


2,921,538.68 
2,947,432.08 


•5*893. 40 


June 


roT' 


^2,470.03 

"4,365.35 
900,784.85 

3,X97.93 


56,664.60 
8,0x8.77 

38,x69.45 
395,36x.88 
330,961.88 

76,753.84 
3,884.30 

33,«92.37 

142,779.74 

4,684.73 

320,393.53 

59,181.53 

149.6s 

X4X,849.S5 

149,077.93 

44,348.27 


2,534,188.85 
3,316,149.20 


3x8,039.65 


••«••••«•»«••#  a  v***** 


September  to, 
1888. 


$46,651.98 

122,357.76 

860,797.77 

4,140.96 

23,58x.43 

58,447.4s 

61,382. XX 

41,625.44 

370,966.83 

244,363.83 

167,569.73 

2,754.29 

26,335.25 

i47,66x.95 

5,935.36 

29X,94a.73 
53,139.94 

343. 2X 

223,972.09 
68,433.  »o 
68,929.17 


3,890,33x.37 
3,9ox,867. 78 


xx,646.4x 


Total. 


1x39,388.47 
453,263.09 

3,9",  744- 70 
9,3x8.63 

23,581.43 

2x3,714.63 

86,734.19 

234,3x8.92 

«, 325,047.60 

987,693.57 

540,068.64 

9,610.72 

143,011. 33 

511,848.80 

31,683.33 

z,ot4,o35.77 

'73.x64.91 

734.26 

648,836.34 

338,896.80 

258,875.99 


xi,075,448.9x 
10,781,705.59 


293,743. 


£.  J.  HALE, 


ADULTERATION   OF  WINES  IN  SPAIN.  8 1 

ADULTERATION  OF  WINES  IN  SPAIN. 

^ 1 

[  Transmitted  by  Consul  losiaham.  \ 

There  are  two  kinds  of  wine  merchants  which  ought  not  to  be  confounded; 
these  are  the  wine-growers  and  speculators  in  wine  on  the  spot,  who  are  in 
reality  those  who  form  the  market  prices ;  the  others  are  the  '*  extractores,"  * 
and  those  are  the  shippers  to  foreign  markets ;  they  make  their  purchases  from 
the  former  and  prepare  and  blend  their  wines  in  a  great  variety  of  styles  for  the 
particular  demand  of  the  market  each  kind  is  intended  for.  For  instance^ 
there  are  markets  which  require  a  very  pale  sherry,  and  a  gold  or  brown  sherry 
would  not  sell  at  any  price,  whilst  at  others  it  happens  the  contrary  and  a 
very  pale  wine  would  not  find  buyers.  There  are  many  other  specialties, 
such  as  more  or  less  dry,  mpre  or  less  body,  sweetness,  taste,  etc.,  in  fact,  each 
adapted  for  a  dfflerent  market,  but  these  wines  can  not  be  considered  to  form 
the  market  value  of  this  place,  and  foresaid  reason  it  is  necessary  to  take  the 
prices  from  the  first-stated  .merchants.  That  is  what  the  shippers  do  or  pre- 
tend to  do  when  they  present  their  invoices,  which  represent  the  original  cost 
of  the  wine  and  the  corresponding  expenses  of  preparation  from  the  date  of 
the  purchase,  which  appears  reasonable. 

This  is  observed  in  the  majority  of  shipments  for  New  York,  where  the 
largest  quantity  consumed  is  of  very  Uw  grades.  It  has  been  considered  gen- 
erally that  low  sherries  can  not  be  fit  for  shipment  until  the  third  year,  and 
so  it  would  be  if  left  entirely  to  nature,  but  such  wines  in  the  hands  of  intel- 
.ligcnt  persons  in  the  matter,  by  repeated  finings  and  racks  off,  reinforcing 
well  with  alcohol,  and  other  operations  adopted  by  wine  merchants  have,  in 
£u:t,  of  late  been  shipped  within  the  second  year.  A  great  part  of  the  wine 
shipped  is  not  above  twelve  months,  and  this  is  the  sweet  or  checked  wine 
of  which  a  good  portion  enters  in  the  combination  of  low  sherries. 

The  sweet  wine  is  made  thus:  During  the  vintage,  and  after  the  grape  is 
pressed,  they  put  25  £^lons  of  alcohol  or  spirits  of  about  66  per  cent,  over 
proof  to  a  butt  and  the  rest  completely  filled  with  the  must  or  juice  of  the 
grape,  and  the  bung  made  fast.  The  spirits  stop  the  fermentation  of  the 
wine,  which  then  becomes  perfectly  sweet.  This  wine  can  be  got  ready  for 
shipmeot  within  the  twelve  months  or  less,  but,  as  I  have  already  stated,  it  is 
only  used  as  an  auxiliary  for  the  preparation  of  wines. 

In  general  the  low-priced  sherries  are  blended  or  composed  of  four  or 
more  different  sorts,  viz:  Alcohol  or  spirits,  sweet  wine,  which  I  have  de- 
scribed above,  colored  wine,  cheap  new  wines  of  different  kinds,  and  some- 
times of  a  few  gall<»is  of  older  wines  to  help  the  whole  to  an  older  appearance. 
Fine  sherries,  on  the  contrary,  are  kept  in  thetr  natural  state  of  very  pale  and 
dry  for  six  or  seven  years  an^sometimes  longer,  and  these  wines,  which,  from 
their  first  growth,  are  costly  and  become  still  much  more  so  by  the  length  of 
time  required,  are  very  frequently  disapproved  by  such  as  find  more  to  their 
taste  other  sorts  of  wine  prepared  and  worth,  perhaps,  the  tenth  part  of  the 
above  stated. 

N.  S. — No.  I,  January—^, 
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Another  way,  and  the  best  way,  to  forward  wines  is  by  the  use  of  "soleras,*  * 
or,  as  I  should  say,  mother  wines.  The  said  soleras  are  a  number  of  butts 
of  o9d  wines,  more  or  less  good,  but  always  old ;  these  butts  of  wine  to  be 
made  use  of  are  generally  half  full,  the  other  half  being  filled  with  a  new 
wine,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  gets  so  forwarded  that  it  be- 
.  comes  an  old  wine  under  that  treatment.  A  quantity  is  then  taken  from  each 
butt  to  be  made  use  of  in  the  preparation  of  wines,  and  that  quantity  taken 
off  is  again  replaced  with  new  wine  to  let  it  grow  again  in  the  8am«  manner. 
The  same  way  of  carrying  on  the  business  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  any  other 
country,  nor  even  in  any  other  part  of  Spain. 

ANT.  J.  BENSUSAN, 
Acting  Vtce-Cansul at  Cadiz. 


COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  IN  1887. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  gen-, 
eral  commercial  movement  of  the  Netherlands  in  1886  and  1887: 

General  imports  in  1887  amounted  to  12,558,934,837  kilograms,  against 
11,579,166,328  kilograms  in  1886,  an  increase  for  1887  of  979,768,609  kilo- 
grams. The  share  of  the  United  States  in  these  imports  amounted,  in  1887, 
to  436,1 70,584  kilograms,  agsunst  409,360,678  kilograms  in  1886,  an  increase 
in  1887  of  26,809,906  kilograms. 

The  value  of  the  total  imports  for  consumption  in  1887  amounted  to 
1,136,997,176  florins  (1457,072,864),  and  1,102,693,328  florins  (^443,281,- 
717)  in  1886,  an  increase  in  1887  of  34,303,848  florins  ($13,790,146).  The 
value  of  imports  for  consumption  from  the  United  States  in  1887  was 
79>i32,479  florins  (fz^y^iofi^/^),  against  66,973,497  florins  ($27,923,345) 
in  1886,  an  increase  in  1887  of  12,157,982  florins  ($4,887,508). 

General  exports  in  1887  amounted  to  6,869,800,494  kilograms,  against 
6,046,068,794  kilograms  in  1886,  an  increase  for  1887  of  823,731,700  kilo- 
grams. Exports  from  the  United  States  in  1887  amounted  to  149,475,106 
kilograms,  against  132,324,290  kilograms  in  1886,  an  increase  in  1887  of 
X7>i50,8i6  kilograms. 

Uitvocr  nit  het  vrye  verkeer.^ — In  the  year  1887,  991,618,008  florins 
($398,630,439);  in  1886,  949,488,578  florins  ($381,694,408);  increase  in 
1887,  42,129,430  florins  ($16,936,030).  The  share  of  the  United  States  in 
1887  was  49,062,139  florins  ($19,722,979);  in  1886,  45,755,659  florins 
($18,393,774);  increase  in  1887,  3»3o6,48o  florins  ($1,329,204). 

Transit  in  1887,  2,374,632,270  kilograms;  in  1886,  2,170,043,097  kilo- 
grams; increase  in  1887,  204,589,173  kilograms.  The  share  of  the  United 
States  in  1887  was  21,958,008  kilograms;  in  1886,  18,477,016  kilograms; 
increase  in  1887,  3)4^0,992  kilograms.  « 

*  By  "  Uitvoer  nit  het  vrye  vcrkeer  "  is  meauit  the  exports  of  such  parts  of  the  "  general  exports  "  as  con- 
sist of  articles  of  domestic  origin,  and,  if  having  been  import«df  of  such  i|itic}cs  m  arc  qot  sabje<^e4  to  naT 
Qu»tqtQs  (:oiiirol  or  ^pi)  fprimUiMoi, 
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NAVIGATION. 

The  following  is  it  summary  statement  of  the  sea  navigation  of  the  ports 
of  the  Netherlands  in  1887 : 

Vessels  entered, — The  total  number  of  vessels  entered,  steam  and  sail, 
under  all  flags,  with  cargoes,  in  1887,  was  8,089,  measuring  13,021,576  cubic 
meters,  being  an  increase  of  775  vessels  and  1,664,353  cubic  meters  more 
capacity  as  compared  with  1886.-  The  number  of  vessels  entered  in  ballast 
in  1S87  was  553,  and  their  measurement  amOunt^a  to  445,041  cubic  meters, 
Ijeing  an  increase  of  172  vessels  and  175,056  cubic  meters  more  capacity 
than  in  1886. 

Vessels  cleared., — The  total  number  of  vessels  cleared  with  cargoes  in 
1887  was  5,713,  and  their  measurement  was  8;o36,68i  cubic  meters,  being 
an  increase  of  484  vessels  and  937,71 1  cubic  meters  more  capacity  as  com- 
pared with  1886.  The  number  of  vessel^  cleared  in  ba^ast  in  1887  was 
2,910,  and  their  measurement  amounted  to  5,198,809  cubic  meters,  being  an 
increase  of  464  vessels  and  851,725  cubic  meters  more  capacity  than  in  1886. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  vessels  which  entered  and 
rleared  from  Dutch  ports  from  and  for  the  United  States  in  1887,  specifying 
their  nationality,  and  whether  with  cargoes  or  in  ballast,  as  follows: 


Entered. 

Nationality. 

• 

With 
cargo. 

Inbal. 
last. 

With 
caigo. 

In  bal- 
last. 

Dittcfa  I 

56 

1 

«35 
6 

7 
20 

61 

3 

4 

I 
I 

60 

4 

DasKh               

Idiffii&h    .  . •• 

73 

lulbn^ * 

North  American 

6 
xa 

>7 

North  Crcrman • ••••« • • 

^OntrMriafl ,,,..rr -1---T-r-'lr-..T....«..r........... 

8 

^\ts4risin. 

RQs,«iaii .................<............»«    »**..ii  4          t*  4, 

I 

Spaoi&h 

Swedish 

s 

X 

French 

Toul 

»9S 

170 

«3 

* 

• 

Of  the  295  arrivals  114  were  steamers,  53  being  under  the  Dutch  flag,  58 

under  the  British,  2  under  the  North  German,  and  i  under  the  Spanish ;  and 

of  the  183  departures  (i(i  were  steamers,  of  which  55  were  under  the  Dutch 

fiag,  10  under  the  British,  and  i  under  the  North  American. — Amsterdam, 

N^etnbcr  jj^  1888, 

p.  ECKSTEIN, 

Qmsuls 


•%  - 
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TRADE  OF  PERSIAN  GULF  PORTS. 


In  compliuice  with  my  request  for  statistical  information  concerning  the 
import  and  export  trade  of  the  Persian  Culf  ports  of  Bushire  and  Bender- 
Abbas,  our  consular  agent  in  the  former  place  has  just  furnished  me  with  a 
tabulated  statement,  which,  after  having  reduced  the  contained  estimates  of 
values  into  federal  currency,  I  submit  herewith. 

It  will  be  observed  that  cotton  fabrics  occupy  the  place  of  first  impor- 
tance in  the  list  of  impAits,  representing  in  the  aggregate  #2,937,037.02. 
This  fact  is  one  of  special  significance  to  us,  and  strongly  instance  my  {Mre- 
vious  arguments  in  favor  of  the  direct  extension  of  our  commerce  to  those 
regions,  which,  so  far,  American  enterprise  has  almost  entirely  neglected  to 
explore. 

Ta6le  showing  the  principal  articles  of  import  into  Bushire. 


Articles. 


Anhnab  (ddtakeyft) 

Anas  and  anuBunition. 


Candles i •... boxes... 

Coffee .bags... 

Cottwi  gooda  (dress,  bleached,  aad  printed) packages- 
Thread  and  yams .......do 

Drags  and  medicines .do 

Dyeixig  materials do 

Dates baskets... 

Fuel 


Glass  and  fUassware. packages... 

Gold-embroidered  doth. cases... 

Gold  thread  and  bee 

Grain,  pulse,  and  flour  ....^ bags... 

Hardware  and  cutlery ; packages... 

Hides,  skins,  and  leather do 

Indigo do 


Jute,  canvas,  and  gunny-bags do 

Iiq,uon,  wines,  tmd  spirits do 

Metals do 

Manufactures do 

Petroleum cases... 

Porcelain  and  chinaware „ ..packages... 

Provisions  and  oil-man's  stores .........do 

Silkgoods„ «i ; 

Spicci    Pepper............ ....«••....••.... ......«• 

Ginger  M ..........m..... 

Turmeric 

Cinnamon......... 


Ck>ves.. 

Sundry  other  goods 

StaCioDery. » packages... 

Siq^r  0oaf  )..... cwt... 

Sugar  (soft)  ........M. do..... 

TeaM.....OT.>... M............ ........ •.•....• .dOw... 

Timber  and  wood.. 

Wookn  goods packages... 

Other  articles 

Total 


Grand  total... 


Quantity. 


400 
300 
4,500 
600 
xB,ooo 
xoo 


3,000 


Soo 


XX, 000 


9,000 


50 


6,000 
250 

600 

3.500 

900 

x,6oo 

95,000 

500 

X3,00O 

.800 

8,000 

40 


ISO 

34,000 

65,000 

S,ooo 


500 


Value. 


Krant. 
40,000 

375#ooo 

65,000 

75,000 

15,000,000 

x8o,ooo 

350,000 

xs,ooo 

xoo, 000 

300,000 

350,000 

60,000 

350,000 

75,000 

40,000 

75,000 

1,350,000 

162,000 

80,000 

9,aoo,ooo 

50,000 

X9O,000 
190,000 
900,000 
X30,000 

x5o,ooo 

50,000 

xoo,  000 

35,000 
45,000 
5,000 
50,000 
35,000 
1,490,000 

z,95o,ooo 

700,000 

Z90,00O 

1,900,000 

500,000 


97,993,000 

500,000 


98,433,000 


■^r^iv" 


I »  I    •    ■■ 


15,935-93 

55,555-55 

»,  593.59 

zz,xxz.zz 

3, 999, 399. 93 

96, 666. 66 

37,037.03 

3,393.39 

X4, 8x4.81 
38,639.63 

37, 037- 03 
8,888.88 

51,851.85 

xx,zxz.zx 

5,9a5.9« 
xx,zxx.xx 

900,000.00 

94,000.00 

xx,85x.(^ 

395,995.99 

7,407.40 

«7,777-77 
«7,777.77 

•a9r099.'69 

«7*777'77 

93,399.99 
7,407.40 

X4,8x4.8x 

3,703-70 
0,666.66 

740.74 

7,407.40 

5,x8s.i8 

9x0,370.37 

989,888.88 

103,703.70 

'7,777-77 

*77,777«77 

74,074- 07 


4,«36,S9»-40 
74,074.07 


4.9x0,666.47 
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TMe  sAmvmg  ikiprine^al  articles  of  export  from  BusAire, 


AitidfM. 


^floncsjM*  ••» 


<imw). 


»•••••••••••••■ 


DyciBC  and  ooloriiig  materials. do...... 

Dned  IraifeK  .......^............^ do 

Gfaia  (vkeat  and  barley)..........*.... ba^... 


and  stores.. 


.pad 

...maimjb. 
........do^... 


P">ppy ~ — ••• 


Sak(faw) 

Tobacco  (tumbocci). ba^... 

wool  ■•••••*•••••••••••••*••»••••••••■••••*••••*••••••••••■•««•••••■••••••••••••■  »Ul&llllQSa*i 

Woolen  goodsp  carpets,  and  uagi baks... 

Rose-water packages... 


Total. 


GrsndtoiaL.. 


Quantity. 


600 

5,000 

700,000 

15,000 

1,000 

4.000 

10,000 

150,000 

3tP«> 
S»ooo 

3.500 
50,000 
30,000 

3.090 

flOO 

35,000 

45.000 

600 

16,000 


Value. 


JfOO,QOO 

40,000 
9,500,000 
150,000 
100,000 
150,000 
4bo,ooo 
1,800,000 
150,000 

19,000,000 

900,000 

100,000 

95,000 

so,ooo 

9,900,000 

1,750,000 

90OjO06 

t, 000,000 
300,000 
300,000 


9i,845,cx» 
850,000 


«.  ^5.000 


^44,444-44 
5.005.99 

370,370-37 
99,999.99 

14,814. 81 

99,999.99* 

S9,«S9«4 

966,6d6.66 

99,999.99 

«» 777,  777- 77 
99,699*^ 
14,8x4.81 

3,703-70 

x,48x.4* 

3a5,9«S.9» 

959*959-35 
29,699.79 

148,148.14 

44,444-^4 

44,444-44 


3,936,396.99 
125,995.99 


3, 369, 999. 2X 


Table  skomng  principal  articles  of  import  i$Uo  Bender'Abbas, 


Artkka. 


and 


•  •  •••••••••••a  ••••»***s1AU69b»< 


Dr«p  and  medicines... 

dots.. .....do.... 

...M...... ...bags... 

Tadigi. ..*. packages... 

Jme,  masnfiicturts  of bales... 

I,  and  spirits ^ 


.cases... 


Oi  (petfoieum) 

pRmsioas  and  oU>man's  stores.. .packages... 

do 


Loaf. 

SolL.. 


.do.... 
,..cwt. 
...do~. 


T 
Ti 

W< 


and  wood.!, 
goods 


.packages... 


Total. 


Quantity. 


1,090 
9,500 


«5 

x6 

5,000 

9,500 

400 

800 

I,90O 


1,000 

f,50O 
1,400 

•COO 

95,000 

10,000 

7,000 


Value. 


Krtuu. 

3,195,000 

1,950,000 

30,000 

40,000 

60,000 

750,000 

65,000 

55,000 

100,000 

400,000 

19, 000 

95,000 
950,000 

70,000 

1,067,500 

300,000 

900,000 

90,000 
950,000 
950,000 


9,069,500 
300,000 


9,3^,500 


#4,444-44 

469,469.96 

185,185.18 

4,444-44 

5,935-9* 
8,888.88 

111,111.11 

9,639-69 

8,148.14 

14,814.81 

59,359-95 

*,777.77 

3,703.70 

37,037-03 

»o,370.37 
161, III.  XI 

44,444-44 

133,333-33 
9,869.96 

37,037-03 
37,037-03 


«,  343.639. 61 
44,444-44 


»,  388,074.05 
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Table  showing  principal  articles  of  e^p^rt  from  Bender- Abbas. 


Ankles. 


Cotton  (raw) cwt... 

Dates 4 baskets... 

Drugs  and  medicines packages... 

Dyeing  and  coloring  materials .....60 

Dry  fruits do 

Grain  and  pulse 

Gums » : 


.cases. 


Opium 

Provisions  and  oil-man's  stores 

Salt * „ tons. 

Seeds ; packages. 

Silk  (raw) .* do.... 

Silk,  manufactures  of. 

Tobacco bags. 

Wool  (raw) bales. 

Woolen  goods 

Other  articles ^ 


Total. 


Specie. 


Grand  total. 


Quantity. 


14,000 
10,000 

9,000 
X4,cx» 
90,000 

5.000 


9,500 


5,000 
a, 000 

50 


5,000 
1,500 


Vilue. 


Krans. 
600,000 

80,000 
150,000 
750,000 
X, 350,000 
100,000 
100,000 
6,000,000 

50,000 

50,000 
iao,ooo 

60,000 
no,  000 
250,000 
300,000 
300,000 
900,000 


10,470,000 
r. 500,000 


11,970,000 


|8S,888.88 

sx,8xx.84 

99,932.99 
XXt,IIX.XK 

x85,x85.x8 

14,8x4. 8x 

14,8x4.81 

888,888.88 

7,407  40 

7,407*40 

X7,777.77 
8,888.88 

x6,a96.29 

37,037.03 

44,444-44 
44,444-44 
99,699*63 


1,551,071.00 

993, 329.  «3 


1,773,293   " 


NoTB. —  The  krans  u.sed  in  this  report  is  probably  the  silver  coin  sahi^kiran,  or  sabkran,  which  varies  in 
weif^t  and  value  under  different  rulers. 


Teheran,  October  /,  1888. 


E.  SPENCER  PRATT. 


DECREE   AUGMENTING    DUTIES   ON    CEREALS   IN    PORTUGAL. 


[  Transmitted  by  Minister  Lewis.  ] 

The  causes  which  gave  occasion  to  reduce  the  duties  on  importations  of 
wheat  and  flour,  determined  by  the  decree  of  November  2  of  the  current 
year,  having  ceased  in  part  by  the  decline  of  the  prices  of  wheat  and  flour 
in  the  great  markets  of  exportation ;  and  having  consulted  the  superior 
councils  of  commerce  and  agriculture;  and  conforming  myself  with  what 
was  represented  to  me  by  the  ministers  and  secretaries  of  state  of  the  differ- 
ent divisions,  and  using  the  authority  granted  to  the  Government  by  the  law 
of  July  19  of  the  current  year,  I  see  fit  to  order  the  following: 

Art.  I.  The  duties  on  foreign  wheat  and  flour  shall  be,  counting  from 
the  17th  of  tlie  current  month,  16  reis  per  kilo  for  wheat  and  23  reis  per  kilo 
for  flour. 

Art.  2.  Excepted  from  tlie  provisions  of  the  previous  article  are  wheat 
and  flour  which  at  the  same  date  may  be  in  Portuguese  ports  or  in  direct 
voyage  from  the  producing  countries,  which  will  continue  to  pay  the  duties 
fixed  in  the  decree  of  the  2d  of  November  past.  — Decemberi^,  1888. 

THE  KING, 
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QRICE  OF  FLOUR  IN   HAVANA. 

The  difficult  and  abnormal  situation  traversed  for  several  years  past  by 
the  guild  of  bakers,  owing  jointly  to  the  substitution  of  free  for  the  slave 
labor  formerly  used  in  this  branch  of  business  and  to  the  depreciation  of 
the  paper  currency  in  comparison  with  gold,  whose  premium  has  now  risen 
to  n»ore  than  100  per  cent,  above  the  rate  fixed  for  the  price  of  bread,  neces- 
sitated the  adoption  of  a  measure  for  the  harmonization  of  the  interests  of 
the  public  with  those  of  the  baker,  as  well  as  for  the  attainment  of  a  result 
in  accord  with  the  universally  recognized  economic  principle — that  the  price 
of  every  manufactured  article  must  cover  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  and 
expenses  of  labor  employed  in  its  production.  But  the  desire  not  to  raise 
the  price  of  an  article  of  such  prime  necessity  as  bread  in  a  country  so 
notoriously  impoverished  delayed,  with  manifest  injury  to  the  interest  of 
the  bakers,  the  establishment  of  such  a  measure  till  now,  when  bread  is  sell- 
ing cheaper  in  Havana,  as  every  one  knows,  than  in  the  wheat-producing 
countries  themselves,  not  only  of  America,  but  also  of  Europe. 

This  mercantile  phenomenon,  as  could  not  be  otherwise,  has  wrought  the 
ruin  of  many  trades,  and  would  necessarily  bring  about  the  general  ruin  of 
this  guild  were  it  to  continue ;  for  it  is  not  possible,  with  flour  at  $13  gold 
per  barrel,  and  with  a  depreciation  of  240  per  cent,  in  the  money  we  re- 
ceive, to  sell  for  ip  cents  paper  the  quantity  of  bread  we  now  give  without 
ruin  following  in  a  short  time  from  such  want  of  foresight  on  our  part,  and 
which  no  just  public  can  desire. 

Therefore,  in  complying,  as  chairman  Qf  the  guild,  with  the  duty  of  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  official  advertisement  published  in  its 
corresponding  place,  and  in  which  are  fixed  the  prices  that  bread  will  be 
sold  for  from  to-morrow,  I  entertain  the  conviction  that  the  sensible  public 
will  find  this  resolution  sufficiently  justified,  since  its  necessity  is  demon- 
strated by  the  eloquence  of  facts. — Benito  Alonso,  Chairman^  Havana, 
October  ji,  1888. 

TAXATION  IN   HAVANA. 


To  ike  lax-payers:  In  times  of  disemboirassment  and  when  the  people  and  their  popalar 
corpofatkMis  ha:?e  accon^ished  the  establishment  of  municipal  adminstration  upon  a  solid 
ind  eudnriog  basis,  it  rarely  happens  that  their  representatives  fall  into  disagreement  with 
public  opinion,  because  they  then  always  subordinate  their  own  judgment  to  that  of  the  public, 
satisfying  in  this  manner  the  desires  of  the  contributor ;  but  when  municipalities  are  bur- 
dened down  by  sacred  obligations,  commencing  with  the  unavoidable  maintenance  of  the  pub- 
lic service,  and  ending  in  the  no  less  high  duty  of  complying  honorably  with  debts  contracted 
ia  the  name  of  the  people;  and  when  within  the  bounds  of  equity,  reason,  and  justice 
neither  ideas  nor  plans  are  adduced  for  strengthening  the  credit  or  supplying  the  means  of 
monicipal  administration  and  the  fulfillment  of  obligations,  then  the  appeal  to  legal  measures 
it  jostifiable  lor  the  mending  of  a  condition  of  things  no  longer  sustainable. 

The  government  of  the  city  of  Havana,  without  the  adequate  means  to  defray  the  ex- 
pcaiet  of  la  impoftant  a  corporation,  is  indebted,  also,  for  large  amounts  that  are  to  be  grad- 
■iDy  paid  in  accordance  with  arrangements  to  be  proposed  to  its  creditors.    Therefore,  as 
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much  far  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  natural  demands  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  in  ikt 
paving  of  streets,  in  the  execution  of  works  reqajre4  for  their  w^fare,  as  weU  as  for  the  im- 
provement of  every  public  service,  and  to  comply  with  present  tead  future  obUgaticos,  it  be- 
comes, by  all  means,  necessary  to  increase  the  budget  to  a  measure  adequate  to  these  needs, 
and  in  a  manner  that  each  contributor  may,  within  the  limits  of  a  regalar  and  prosperom 
management,  be  able  to  support  his  share.  Otherwise  all  effort  to  better  the  credit  of  the 
municipality  must  fail,  and  the  good  intentions  of  the  representatives  of  this,  a  city  of  first 
order,  can  only  end  in  negative  results. 

Under  these  convictions,  and  in  fulfillment  of  article  9  of  the  present  law  in  relation  to 
budgets,  this  corporation  has  resolved  to  establish,  from  the  1st  of  January  next,  an  impost 
upon  the  articles  of  food,  drink,  and  fuel  in  accordance  with  the  regulation  and  tariff  approved 
by  the  Government  of  His  Majesty;  but  the  municipal  government,  actuated  by  the  d^ 
sire  to  proceed  in  the  collection  of  this  tax  in  the  manner  most  convenient  to  the  general^  in- 
terests, not  only  admits  i\ow,  but  will  at  all  times  admit  the  views  of  the  guilds  as  to  the 
manner  of  procedure,  so  loi^  as  they  accord  with  prudence  and  equity. 

The  desire  of  the  municipal  government  to  prevent  the  least  molestation  to  the  inhabitants 
is  so  great  that,  instead  of  offering  the  sale  of  this  impost  at  public  auction  and  thus  collect 
the  greatest  posable  sum  through  the  h^hest  bidder,  it  will  establish  the  collection  throogh  its 
own  officers,  in  the  hope  that  the  guilds  will  be  ready  to  agree  upon  an  equitable  assessment, 
obtaining  thereby  a  conciliatory  solution,  and. one  in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  the  tax- 
payer and  the  necessity  originating  this  tribute. 

The  representatives  of  the  corporation  over  which  I  have  the  honor  to  preside  could  not 
worthily  represent  this  populous  city,  if  in  their  efforts  to  procure  the  means  for  carrying  on 
its  government  they  did  not  count  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  doubtless, 
convinced  of  the  unavoidable  necessity  will,  under  the  influence  of  a  sentiment  inspired  by 
the  general  welfare,  help  in  the  establishment  of  a  tax  that  can  not  be.  avoided  within  the 
legal  prescriptions  and  economic  necessities  of  the  municipality. — F&ANCisoo  F.  IbaSk, 
Afayor,  HAVANA,  Ncvember  77, 1888, 


COTTON  CULTIVATION   IN   EGYPT  IN   1888. 


[From  the  Bulletin  Ministto  de  L' Agriculture,  Paris,  October,  1888.— Translatioo.] 

The  following  table  presents  a  summary,  by  provinces,  of  each  village  of 
Egypt  cultivating  cotton.  It  gives  as  a  total  1,021,250  fcddans  (1,051,887 
acres).  Comparison  with  the  two  years  preceding  shows  a  noteworthy  in- 
crease in  the  cultivation  this  year  in  all  the  districts,  with  the  exception  of 
the  province  of  Menoufieh,  where  it  has  remained  practically  stationary. 

The  general  comparative  condition  of  cotton  culture  shows  the  propor- 
tion of  its  extent  superficially  with  relation  to  the  area  cultivable  for  each 
province.  As  a  whole.  Lower  Egypt,  which  in  1887  had  29  per  cent,  of  its 
area  sowed  in  cotton,  has  in  1888  33  per  cent.,  being  4  per  cent,  more  than 
in  the  year  preceding. 

In  Upper  Egypt,  where  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  not  general  in  all  the 
districts,  the  same  calculation  shows  an  increase  in  1888  of  i^  per  cent,  of 
the  total  area. 


In  1888  the  cultivation  is  of. 1,021,250 

In  1887  it  was  of 865,530 


■•• 


Increase  in  1888 x55f7ao 
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Area  •/  eoiton  cuUiwUum  in  1886^  1887 ^  and  j888. 


AdariaiitmiTe  dlrUons. 

Geqeial 

areas 

VBdercul- 

tiration. 

Area  in  cotton 

• 

Peroentage  of  cotton  in 
total  area  cultivated. 

1888. 

1887. 

1886. 

1888. 

1887. 

x886. 

LcmcrEorpt: 

GlMTbkh 

Feddatu. 
467,66a 

434,98a 
462,367 
840,089 
187,180 
35«.7«o 

Feddmms. 

»34,6o4 

«52,7a5 

X73,35a 
310,248 

45.388 
105,251 

Feddatu. 

»5,405 
131,04a 
i53,9«a 
263,564 

37,013 
106,401 

110,763 
133,820 

157,727 
275,  "5 

37.aa6 
"1,453 

8379 
30.81 

34.10 
32,80 
19.88 
31.69 

29.63 

30.15 
33- a8 

31.41 

19.77 
30.28 

28.70 
35.00 
37.40 
36.90 
34.50 
99.93 

KaJkmbirh. 

MaoixBdi «.. 

To«l 

a, 743,990 

921,568 

797,337 

826,114 

30.15 

29.10 

33.^ 

Upper  E«rp«: 

419,100 
331,610 

a3«,045 
181,176 

397, a40 

sSo»4S9 
3a5,9«5 
280,997 

x,o53 
18,738 
70,960 

^,767 
6,422 

4 
6»3 

"5 

X44 
16,586 
47,629 

»,7»3 
1,800 

5 

5,962 
35,088 

1,317 
a.  134 

0.03 

7.16 

90.69 

0.94 

0.45 

0.25 

IWw-Soiitf 

Fayoum  .^..... 

Goiath. „.. 

ESM ^ 

4.50 

15- as 
0.73 

0.54 

8.09 

30.70 

0.98 

1.62 

320 

1 

a5 

a.  09 

0.10 

0.04 

Total ^ 

a,  217, 472 

99,68a 

68,193 

44,531 

2.24 

3.08 

4-50 

Egypt  entire:  Total 

4,961,462 

or 
5,»xo,305 

aCTCB. 

i,oai,aso 

or 

1,051,887 

acres. 

865,530 
or 

891,49" 

acres. 

870,645 
or 

896.764 
acres. 

17.64 

17.46 

20.50 

The  following  table  easily  allows  an  appreciation  of  the  real  importance 
of  the  development  of  cotton  cultivation  in  1888: 


• 

Addkinistrative  districts. 

Increase  of 
1888. 

1 

Percentage 
of  increase. 

U««rEcn«: 

a9,i99 
21,683 

19*440 

46,684 

8,375 

(1,150) 

27.70 

nskahlJA  ....M..^«. •.••«■.. ......>....•...> ........••M...»....... .......... ..........••.• 

CrlnrtMi . 

16.50 
12.60 
17.60 

lUHevUeh. . 

23. 60 

Hcaonfich ^ 

(1. 00) 

XOtSl   .....M«... ..........■••...........••>.. .M..............^.. ••.... ..*«•..•........ 

126,531 

15.50 

Upper  Egypt: 

ASSiOIlt  .                 ,                               X    .(.....   ...........4    ......     ..•!.,*    4a.4ixa                            4    ,* 

909 

2,152 

23.325 

54 

4,622 

4 
303 
114 

"*— .J**— *" .......... 

FsyooB  ....... ,j...... I..... ..^ .1            .X  4    11  -L 

Gwrtk..,                  ^^  .^  ...  .^x......    .  .,  .  .............  . 

IfinS* 

GnetB 

Toal 

31,493 

46.00 

Smt  eatlre .x. ....... ..    ,.. .  ..l.  ........ 

•158,094 

18.00 

•i6.,7«5 
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"  The  cotton  cultivation  also  compiises  this  year  an  extent  of  upvirards  of 
i55iOoo  feddans  (159,650  acres)  over  that  of  the  year  before;  that  is  to  say, 
18  per  cent,  more  than  in  1887.  The  proportion  is  15  per  cent,  for  Lower 
Egypt  and  46  per  cent,  for  Upper  Egypt.  This  fact  is,  moreover,  the  more 
remarkable,  as  it  has  not  produced,  according  to  the  report  of  1887,  any 
diminution  in  the  surface  given  up  to  the  different  products  of  the  winter 
season. 

In  Upper  Egypt  itself  the  apprehensions  entertained  last  year  upon  the 
subject  of  cultivation  of  sugar-cane  have,  happily,  not  been  realized,  for  the 
statistics  of  the  products  of  Lefi  show  a  cultivation  of  canes  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  the  past  year.  The  statistics  of  the  last  year  were,  perhaps,  some- 
what less  than  the  reality,  but  even  allowing  for  the  deductions  that  sViould 
have  been  made  in  the  statements  of  the  cultivators  in  1887,  there  doe^  not 
the  less  remain  a  notable  increase  of  cultivation  in  1888.  It  is,  then,  at  least 
fair  to  attribute  this  extension  of  cultivation  to  better  care  of  the  ground 
favored  by  progress  in  irrigation.  In  fact,  if  one  examines  in  their  details 
the  preceding  tables,  the  principal  point  which  attracts  the  attention  is  the 
inequality  of  proportional  increase  between  the  different  provinces. 

In  lower  Egypt  B^h^rah  has  cultivated  a  quarter  more  of  cotton  than  in 
the  last  year,  while  the  increase  is  at  least  13  per  cent,  for  the  other  Moudi- 
riehs.     In  Upper  Egypt  Fayoum  has  almost  doubled  its  cultivation. 

The  important  work  of  cleaning,  of  making  canals,  of  distributing  water, 
executed  in  these  provinces,  has  had  certainly  the  largest  influence  upon 
the  progress  of  cotton  cultivation  in  the  two  aforenamed  regions. 

The  plantations  have  generally  a  satisfactory  aspect,  although  in  certain 
districts  of  the  Delta  the  temperature  of  the  three  last  months,  and  also  the 
abundant  rains  of  the  mouth  of  May,  have  not  been  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  which  is  retarded  in  some  localities. 

Here  are  the  climatic  averages  of  Lower  Egypt,  about  the  period  of  the 
cotton  harvests : 

Average  of  temperature  (Centigrade)  in  the  Delta. 


Month. 


March.... 

April 

May 

June 

July V 


Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average- 

33^.8 

13O.3 

19O3 

a/>.7 

x/'s 

flOP 

3oP.6 

,90 

aao 

32®.  I 

9</> 

as®,  a 

35* 

a5° 

28O.5 

Prevailfaag 
wind. 


N.NE. 
N.NW. 

Do. 

Do. 
N. 


If  the  rise  in  temperature,  indispensable  to  the  development  of  the  cot- 
ton plant,  is  delayed  till  the  end  of  June,  the  plantations  will  not  suffer  the 
same  damage  which  afflicted  them  this  time  last  year  from  the  cotton  worms. 
This  insect  has  not,  nevertheless,  disappeared;  its  ravages  have  generally 
not  been  as  extensive  as  in  previous  years,  but  the  farmer  dreads  its  appear- 
ance, habitually  in  the  last  days  of  August. 


HEPORT  ON  TRADE  OF  SOUTHERN  PERSIA.  gt 

The  healthy  and  vigorous  plants  resist  the  attacks  of  the  insects  better. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  sowing  of  good  seed  is  certainly  the  surest  means 
of  fiKhtiD^  the  pest,  and  this  year  the  Government  has  continued  sending  a 
oertain  quantity  of  selected  grains  for  the  disposition  of  the  cultivators. 
The  good  effects  of  this  system  will  not  fail  to  become  apparent  in  a  general 
improvement  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  product. 

M.  A.  BOINET,  Bfy, 
Financial  Agent  of  the  Egyptian  Government, 

REPORT  ON  TRADE  OF  SOUTHERN  PERSIA. 


Formerly  the  trade  in  gum  was  very  limited  and  insignificant,  but  in 
recent  years,  and  especially  since  the  war  in  the  Soudan,  it  has  assumed  im- 
portant dimensions,  to  the  material  improvement  of  the  nomad  tribes  who 
are  engaged  in  the  collection  of  it.  I  calculate  the  value  of  the  various  sorts 
of  gums  exported  from  the  northwestern  and  this  port  of*  Persia  to  be  about 
{444,444.44  (3,000,000  krans)  annually,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  trade 
is  capable  of  immense  development.  It  would  appear  that  Persia  is  now  sup- 
plying a  portion  of  the  gum  which  used  to  be  imported  from  the  Soudan. 
The  bulk  of  the  Persian  gum  finds  its  way  to  Bagdad,  whence  it  is  sent  to 
Syria  by  land  and  to  Europe  by  steamers. 

RAW  WOOL. 

The  actual  export  from  Bushire  is  shown  in  my  report  of  the  export  trade 
of  Bushire.  On  careful  inquiry  I  find  that  the  entire  quantity  of  wool  ob- 
tainable annually  from  Bushire  and  the  various  ports  under  its  jurisdiction 
amounts  to  about  450,000  fleece;  Bender- Abbas,  200,000;  Mahommereh 
(Shustar  and  the  interior),  600,000;  a  total  of  1,250,000  fleece  of  2^ 
pounds,  making  3,125,000  pounds.  Of  this  about  300,000  fleece  are  an- 
nually  exported  to  Bombay  from  Bushire  and  Bender-Abbas,  and  the  rest 
to  Bussorah,  where  the  wool  is  washed,  assorted,  baled,  and  shipped  to  Mar- 
seilles, London,  Liverpool,  and  America.  The  fleece  of  Persian  (Turkey) 
sheep  weighs  3  pounds  and  that  of  an  Arab  sheep,  which  has  superior  wool, 
weighs  2  pounds  each.  All  the  Persian  wools  are  mixed  up  at  Bussorah  with 
Bagdad  sorts,  which  are  cleaner  and  superior  in  quality.  Persian  wool  used 
to  find  its  way  to  the  United  States  from  Liverpool  and  Marseilles,  but  for 
the  two  past  years  some  direct  shipments  have  also  been  made  from  Bussorah, 
that  is  to  say  with  through  bills  of  lading  transshipped  in  England  and  Mar- 
seilles, and  this  year  I  observe  such  shipments  have  considerably  increased ; 
so  izx  about  5,000  bales  having  been  consigned  to  America,  of  which,  I  be- 
lieve, the  steamer  Iberia  carried  some  direct.  I  may  add  that  the  wool  which 
is  now  being  sent  to  America  has  been  previously  sold  at  Marseilles  and  Lon- 
don for  delivery  in  America  with  through  bills  of  lading. 

IMPORT  OF  COTTON  FABRICS  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Under  the  item  of  cotton  goods,  in  my  report  of  imports  of  Bushire  and 
Bender- Abbas,  the  value  of  the  annual  imports  is  given,  but  as  to  Bagdad  I 
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am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  give  a  guesa,  though,  approximately^  the  value  may 
be  taken  as  something  like  110,0000  krans,  of  which  a  good  portion  is  re- 
exported to  Persia  via  Kemaushah.  The  annual  import  of  cotton  goods  at 
Lingah  is  computed  at  1518,518.51.  Of  this  a  good  deal  is  sent  over  to  the 
Arab  coast  and  Baheim.  Baheim,  too,  receives  independently  cotton  goods 
to  the  value  of  about  f  148,148.04,  and  in  its  turn  supplies  the  Arab  littoral 
and  the  interior. 

|»ETROLEUM. 

The  quantity  of  petroleum  imported  into  the  gulf  and  Bagdad  does  not 
exceed  3,000  cases  annually.  Only  a  very  small  quantity,  and  that,  too,  since 
last  year,  is  derived  from  Russian  sources.  The  bulk,  if  not  the  entire  quan- 
tity, is  American.  I  do  not  think  the  trade  will  increase  materially  sis  far 
as  Persia  is  concerned.  Russia  has  already  pushed  on  its  petroleum  so  far 
south  as  Ispahan,  the  expensive  mode  of  carriage  not  permitting  her  opera- 
tions further  south. .  American  oil  reaches  Shiraz,  and  the  cost  of  transit  too 
equally  interfering  with  the  development  of  the  trade  in  American  sorts.  I 
am,  however,  of  opinion  that  if  Aitlerican  merchants  could  arrange  to  sell 
petroleum  in  these  parts  at  the  same  price  they  are  selling  at  Kunuchee  and 
Bombay,  the  trade  would  double  in  a  short  time  and  perhaps  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  Russian  at  Ispahan.  At  all  events  it  will  definitively  check  the 
approach  of  Russian  oil  to  Shiraz,  if  not  to  Bushire. — Bushire,  September 

30, 1888. 

T.  J.  MALCOLM, 

Consular  Agents 
PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  RICE  IN  JAPAN. 


The  staple  food  of  Japan  is  rice,  and  it  is  grown  throughout  the  Empire, 
not  only  wherever  irrigation  is  possible,  but  the  species  known  as  upland 
rice  is  grown  on  high,  dry  ground,  needing  no  irrigation,  just  as  wheat  is 
grown  in  America.  In  this  consular  district  the  lowland  variety  of  rice  and 
the  best  rice  in  Japan  is  grown,  and  in  such  quantities  that  it  is  becoming  a 
leading  article  of  export  The  fields  in  which  it  is  grown  in  this  district  are 
small — the  largest  seldom  being  over  one-fourth  of  an  acre  in  area — and  lie 
almost  entirely  under  water  from  the  time  the  seedling  is  planted  in  May  or 
Jime  until  the  ripened  grain  is  harvested  in  October  or  November.  The 
water  so  necessary  is  conducted  to  the  fields,  which  have  raised  borders,  by 
means  of  conduits  from  numerous  streams,  or,  in  times  of  drought,  from 
basins,  which  have  been  constructed  to  retain  the  contents  of  these  streams 
flooded  during  the  rainy  season.  The  sides  of  the  numerous  hills  surround- 
ing this  city  are  laid  out  in  terraces  and  into  the  levels  which  are  intended 
for  rice,  the  water  collected  on  the  higher  grounds  is  led  by  conduits>  the 
quantity  being  regulated  by  means  of  dams  provided  with  flood-gates,  so  as 
to  be  let  on  or  shut  off  at  pleasure.  On  the  level  plains  in  the  interior  of 
the  Island  of  Keirshin  irrigation,  however,  is  not  so  easy,  the  farmers  being 
compelled  to  pump  the  water  to  the  higher  level  of  their  fields  from  the 
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Streams  or  reservoirs.  The  pump  in  universal  use  resembles  a  water-wheel, 
or  a  steamer's  paddle-wheel,  and  is  made  to  revolve  by  a  man  ascending  the 
float-boards. 

In  Uiie  spring,  about  the  month  of  March,  the  fields,  which  have  been  left 
without  cultivation  during  the  winter  season,  are  dug  up  and  begin  to  be 
prepared  for  rice  sowing.  In  digging  the  ground  the  farmer  uses  for  the 
purpose  a  mattock-shaped  agricultural  implement  universally  used  in  Japan. 
This  implement  is  used  as  our  laborers  use  the  mattock,  or  the  blade  may  be 
£aistened  to  a  wooden  beam,  thus  forming  a  plow,  which  is  drawn  by  a  horse 
or  an  ox.  The  broken  ground  is  then  thoroughly  saturated  with  a  liquid 
manure,  consisting  of  all  sorts  of  refuse,  such  as  night-soil  mixed  with  bath-. 
ing  water,  rotten  grass,  bamboo  leaves,  and  when  dried  by  the  sun  the  ground 
is  again  dug  up  and  flooded  with  water  to  the  depth  of  3  inches.  Through 
the  slush  is'drawn  an  agricultural  implement  somewhat  resembling  a  harrow, 
for  the  purpose  of  disintegrating  the  soil  and  thoroughly  mixing  the  manure 
with  it.  The  soil  is  now  ready  to  receive  the  seedlings,  which  have  been 
grown  from  the  seed  rice.  The  seed  rice  being  soaked  until  ready  to  sprout 
is  sown  in  very  heavily  manured  patches  of  ground,  covered  with  water  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  drained  off  during  the  day ;  and  when  the  sprouts  are  6 
inches  high,  which  is  in  the  month  of  May,  they  are  transplanted  into  the 
prepared  fields  as  shallowly  as  possible  (the  number  depending  on  the  quality 
of  the  ground),  in  tufts  of  several  plants^  about  6  inches  apart,  and  arranged 
in  such  a  way  that  all  the  roots  aae  of  the  same  length.  The  work  is  done 
by  all  the  n^embers  who  are  able  to  wade  about  in  the  water.  The  rice 
sprouts  thus  planted  require  a  great  deal  of  manuring  and  cultivating  before 
they  put  forth  the  ripened  ear.  It  is  estimated  that  from  the  planting  time 
until  the  harvest,  in  November,  the  fields  are  hoed  once  every  two  weeks,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  water  plants,  etc.  When  the 
ear  is  about  to  burst  forth  the  earth  must  be  drawn  up  to  the  roots,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  plants  must  be  heavily  manured,  which  is  done  by  the 
fimner  pouring  on  the  roots  of  each  tuft  liquid  manure,  consisting  of  a  mix- 
ture of  everything  which  is  supposed  to  possess  fertilizing  qualities,  but  of 
which  night-soil  is  the  principal  ingredient. 

In  September  the  fields  are  permitted  to  become  dry,  and  in  October  and 
November,  when  the  ears  present  a  yellow  color,  the  grain  is  cut  by  an  agri- 
cultural implement  resembling  a  sickle,  dried  on  the  fields  as  our  farmers  cure 
the  newly-cut  grain,  made  into  bundles,  and  taken  to  the  farm-yards.  The 
heads  are  then  pulled  from  the  straw  by  drawing  the  bundles  through  a  comb- 
Uke  arrangement  pf  wooden  or  iron  teeth,  hulled  or  thrashed  by  spreading 
them  on  a  mat  and  beating  them  with  a  flail,  and  separated  from  the  chaff  by 
running  the  thrashed  grain  through  a  machine  made  of  two  bamboo  baskets, 
placed  one  upon  the  other  and  full  of  cut  bamboos  placed  on  end,  which  form 
the  cleaner.  The  food  rice  is  also  further  cleaned  by  pounding  it  with  a 
pestle,  in  a  mortar-shaped  vessel,  and  where  a  number  of  pestles  are  used  in 
9s  many  mortars  they  are  set  in  motion  by  water  or  steam  power, 
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The  amount  of  rice  grown  in  Nagasaki  Ken  for  the  year  1887  was  356,618 
koku*  (1,829,450  bushels).  The  yield  per  tan  f  of  land  in  an  average  year 
is  1.85  koku  (9.49  bushels)/  The  cost  of  cultivation  per  tan  of  land  in  an 
average  year  is  $7.50.  *  The  average  annual  consumption  in  a  Japanese  family 
is  estimated  at  3.34  koku  (17.13  bushels). 

During  the  past  year  rice  has  been  at  a  lower  price  than  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  five  years,  and  an  immense  quantity  has  been  shipped 
from  this  port  to  Germany,  England,  Holland,  Franse,  and  the  United 
States.  A  considerable  quantity  of  polished  rice  has  also  been  shipjjed  to 
Australia,  Europe,  British  Columbia,  and  the  United  States.  A  quantity  of 
cleaned  rice  has  also  been  shipped  to  Wladiwostock,  the  neighboring  Russian 
military  post,  in  Siberia.  Rice  has  been  selling  during  the  past  year  at 
$3. 10  to  $3. 15  per  koku,  the  price  varying  according  to  quality  and  place  of 
production.  Freights  to  Europe,  35 j.  to  50J.  per  ton;  to  British  Columbia, 
^7;  to  San  Francisco,  I9  to  $12;  to  Wladiwostock,  |2  to  I4.25. 

Owing  to  Nagasaki  being  the  principal  coal  depot  of  the  East,  it  is  a  port 
of  call  for  almost  all  the  steamers  plying  in  these  waters,  and  therefore  ship- 
ping facilities  are  excellent.  — Nagasaki,  Japan,  October  28 y  i88g. 

JOHN  M.  BIRCH, 

Consul. 
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[From  Moral  and  Maierial  Progress  and  Condition  of  India,  x886-'87.]    ' 

The  tile  factory  owned  by  Mr.  East,  at  Mercara,  in  Coorg,  was  in  active 
work.  The  tiles  are  of  a  special  mold  introduced  by  the  Basel  Mission  in- 
dustrial workshop,  at  Mangalore,  and  are  in  demand  by  all  classes.  The 
factory,  which  turns  out  other  products  of  the  potter's  art,  is  associated  with 
a  carpenter's  and  blacksmith's  workshop. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  skilled  manufacturers  in  Berar,  but  the 
most  important  of  the  foreign  industries  are  the  steam  cotton  presses,  18  of 
which  were  at  work  during  the  year,  and  turned  out  297,905  bales  of  cotton, 
against  212,773  in  i885-*86.  There  is  also  an  oil  press  at  Amraoti  which 
manufactured  218  tons  of  linseed-oil  and  561  tons  of  oil-cake,  and  a  flour 
mill  which  tiirned  out  850  candies  of  flour.  The"  spinning-mill  at  Badnera 
produced  1,635,864  pounds  of  twist  and  yarn,  as  comi>ared  with  1,321,048 
pounds  in  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  last 
mill  was  650,  against  504  in  1 885-' 86. 

The  principal  manufactures  in  the  Bengal  province  are  jute,  indigo,  cot- 
ton, silk,  sugar,  salt,  and  saltpeter. 

Forty-five  mills  and  factories  (two  less  than  in  i885-'86)  worked  in  the 
24-pergunnahs  district  during  the  year,  and  gave  employment  to  over  40,000 
hands.  The  depression  in  the  jute  and  cotton  industries  in  the  presidency 
division  continued  to  be  felt,  but  less  severely  than  in  the  previous  year. 

*  A  koku  is  a  grain  measure  equal  to  $,  13  bushels. 

f  A  (an  Is  •  plot  of  ground  equal  to  about  one-iounb  of  an  aq^. 
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There  was  some  improvement  in  the  gunny  market,  and  the  number  of 
working  days  in  the  jute  mills  were  increased  from  four  a  week  to  nine  in  a 
fortnight.  About  76,800  tons  of  jute  were  li^orked  up  during  the  year, 
against  46,662  in  the  preceding  year.  In  the  cotton  industry  the  main 
features  of  the  year  are  stated  to  have  been  a  steady  fall  in  prices  all  round, 
a  fair  demand  at  the  decline  in  prices  for  yam,  and  an  increased  production, 
with  a  gradual  transference  of  spindles  to  manufacture  of  lower  counts  of 
yam,  on  account  of  the  competition  of  Bombay  in  production  of  the  finer 
yams;  8,330  tons  of  cotton  were  worked  up  in  the  xm\]f  during  the  year, 
against  5,933  tons  in  the  preceding  year.  •        • 

At  Monghyr,  in  the  Bhaugalpore  division,  the  manufacture  of  muzzle- 
loading  guns  increased. 

One  of  the  two  steam  oil  mills  which  had  been  established  in  the  Backer- 
gunge  district  was  closed,  while  the  other  was  successfully  worked. 

In  the  Chittagong  district  the  weaving  industry  continued  to  hold  its 
own  against  imported  goods,  though  the  thread  used  was  generally  im- 
ported. 

The  value  of  the  out-turn  of  the  cotton  presses  in  the  northwest  prov- 
inces and  Oude  was  1,179,299  Rx.,  against  396,823  Rx.  in  1885-86;  that 
of  the  indigo  factories  758,677  Rx.,  against  572,698  Rx. 

Every  year  careful  inquiry  is  made  into  the  circumstances  of  one  of  the 
chief  native  industries  of  the  Punjab.  Last  year  it  was  into  the  woolen 
manufacture,  which  was  found  to  be  holding  its  own  against  imported  fab- 
rics. This  year  the  work  in  brass  goods  was  investigated  and  it  was  found 
that  this  industry  was  decaying. 

The  three  cotton  mills  in  the  central  provinces  employ  upwards  of  3,200 
hands.  The  operations  of  the  Nagpur  Empress  and  the  Hinganghat  mills 
were  extended  during  1 886-' 87,  while  the  Jubbulpore  mills,  which  were  only 
about  two  years  old,  worked  up  a  fair  quantity  of  cotton. 

The  scheme  for  the  encouragement  of  art  industries  in  Burmah  advanced 
in  the  direction  of  self-support.  At  the  close  of  the  year  five  of  the  leading 
artists  in  Rangoon  associated  themselves  together  and  formed  an  informal 
company.  They  have  obtained  the  services  of  a  trustworthy  clerk,  who  will 
see  to  advertising  in  the  Indian  papers,  to  the  proper  registration  of  orders, 
to  their  execution  in  due  rotation,  and  to  their  dispatch.  When  this  com- 
pany has  worked  a  short  time  it  is  hoped  it  will  receive  as  partners  members 
from  other  towns,  and  finally  embrace  the  best  workers  in  all  the  handi- 
crafts. The  object  of  the  Government  is  slowly  to  withdraw  its  support 
from  the  artists,  and  to  keep  a  keen  lookout  that  the  handicrafts  of  Burmah 
are  not  debased  into  manufactures,  where  hundreds  of  articles  of  exactly 
similar  design  are  produced  in  a  slovenly  and  inartistic  manner.  There  was 
a  steady  demand  for  the  silver  work  of  Thayetmyo  and  Rangoon  during  the 
year.  The  wood-carving  institute  did  well,  and  more  than  paid  its  way, 
notwithstanding  a  heavy  charge  for  establishment.  Government  connectioD 
with  thw  ipstitytiop  ce^sc4  with  the  clos^  pf  the  yev, 
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The  number  of  cotton  mills  in  the  city  of  Bombay  was  fifty,  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  presidency  twenty.  The  year  1886  was  a  good  one  for  local  cotton 
manufacturers.  China  and  'Japan  proved  better  customers  than  in  previous 
years,  and  there  was  a  brisk  local  demand  for  home-made  goods.  Steamer 
freights  to  China  were  cheaper,  owing  to  competition  among  the  steam-ship 
companies,  and  port  trust  charges  were  reduced.  An  agency  was  established 
at  Aden  to  develop  the  Somdli  coast  and  Red  Sea  ports  trade.  Some  im- 
petus was  given  to  the  silk,  kinkhdby  and  embroidery  manufactures  of  Surat, 
and  those  of  glassware  and  coarse  cotton  fabrics  of  Kira  by  European  exhi- 
bitions.  A  Parsee  firm  of  Surat  established  an  agency  in  London  for  the 
sale  of  toys,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  the  former  city  has  long  been 
famous.  The  cotton  presses  and  ginning  factories  in  Khandesh  continued 
to  increase.  The  abolition  of  transit  duties  by  the  Baroda  Government,  and 
some  of  the  Mahi  Kanta  political  agency  states,  was  of  great  benefit  to  the 
mill  industry  of  the  Gujarat  collectorates.  Fairs  in  the  agricultural  districts 
were  largely  attended. 

In  the  Madras  presidency  there  are  six  mills  for  spinning  and  weaving 
cotton,  one  of  which,  at  Tinnevelly,  is  driven  by  water-power.  There  are 
three  large  sugar  factories.  No  new  factories  of  importance  were  opened 
during  the  year. 

The  number  of  cotton  mills,  89  in'  all,  and  of  looms  and  spindles  was 
about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year.  But  there  was  an  increase  of  14 
per  cent,  in  the  quantity  of  cotton  worked  up,  and  the  exports  of  manu- 
factured cotton  goods  from  Bombay  (yarns  and  cloths)  to  China  and  Japan 
rose  from  173,157  bales  of  400  pounds  each  in  1885,  to  219,959  bales  in 
1886.  The  number  of  hands  employed  in  cotton  mills  was  71,000.  Out 
of  89  cotton  mills  57  belong  to  the  Bombay  presidency.  The  number  of 
jute  mills  is  24,  the  same  as  for  the  previous  year,  of  which  22  are  in  lower 
Bengal.  There  was  some  increase  in  the  number  of  looms  and  spindles, 
but  a  decrease,  in  the  output  of  manufactured  jute.  The  number  of  hands 
employed  in  jute  mills  exceeds  49,000. 

Among  other  'Marge  industries,"  which  are  shown  in  the  Indian  returns 
for  1 886-' 87,  may  be  mentioned : 

Woolen  mills 3      Coffee  works 23 

Papermills 7      Cotton  and  jute  presses 172 

Breweries 19      Cutch  and  lac  factories 62 

Rice  milk 43      Oil  mills 30 

Silk  mills 9      Flour  mills 22 

Timbermills. 41      Ice  factories 14 

Soap  factories 2      Pottery  and  tile  factories ii 

Tanneries 37      Cement  factories .- i 

Iron  foundries 43      Bone  manure  factories 2 

These  do  not  include  indigo  factories  or  tea  factories,  which  are  worked 
on  indigo  and  tea  estates.  Returns  of  village  and  domestic  industries  are 
made  at  the  census  once  every  ten  years^  and  do  pot  find  place  in  the  ^nu^] 
reports, 
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TRADE   IN    CHINESE   CRUDE  AND   PREPARED   OPIUM. 


Following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Chi- 
imperial  maritime  customs  on  crude  and  prepared  opium : 

Relative  value  and  weight. 


DcscriptkMi. 
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Value 
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423 
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46s 
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540 
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Net  weight  of  chests.  — Weight :  The  contents  of  chests  vary  from  1 1 2.50 
catties  (old)  to  127.50  catties  (new). 

Tare  aliawanceSf  etc. — At  Ning-po  and  Swatow  12^  catties  per  chest 
are  allowed;  at  Foo-Chow,  i^  catties.     No  rule  is  reported  at  other  ports. 

Trade ^  tcucaiian^  etc.  — Except  at  Newchwang,  Chinkiang,  Tamsui,  Takow, 
and  Amoy,  there  is  no  trade  in  prepared  opium.  There  is  a  tax  on  boiled 
opium  in  Kwantung,  Tien-Tsin,  and  Chefoo.  At  Shanghai  the  customs  levy 
a  tax  on  boiled  opium  of  60  Haikwan  taels  per  picul,  imported  and  exported. 
At  Newchwangy  Tien-Tsin,  Hankow,  Ning-po,  Swatow,  and  Canton,  5  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

Generally  speaking,  the  legitimate  wholesale  trade,  whether  inland,  coast- 
wise, or  abroad,  in  prepared  opium  is  insignificant.  The  boiling  is  done  by 
retail  shops.  — Peking,  November  16 y  1888. 

CHARLES  DENBY. 
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On  the  31st  of  October  the  first  section,  consisting  of  45  kilometers,  of 
the  Royal  Trans-African  Railway,  from  Loando  to  Ambaca,  was  opened  to 
the  public.  The  inauguration  ceremony  was  gone  through  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  commercial  community  and  great  numbers  of  the  native  popula- 
tion, the  religious  portion — ^blessing  the  engine,  etc. — being  undertaken  by 
the  vicar-general  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop.  After  the  religious  part  of 
the  ceremony  was  concluded  the  directing  engineer  and  representative  of  the 
company.  Major  Folque,  of  the  engineers,  spoke  on  the  previous  attempts 
made  to  establish  a  railway  system  in  the  same  direction;  of  the  many  diffi- 
culties they  had  to  encounter  (and  which  they  had  succeeded  in  surmount- 
ing) in  their  endeavors  to  carry  the  project  to  a  practical  commencement; 
eulogizing  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  the  Portuguese  nation  in  the  develop* 
N.  S. — No.  I,  January 7. 
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ment  of  her  colonies,  especially  in  Africa,  and  claiming  for  this  undertaking 
the  marking  of  a  new  era  in  the  prosperity  of  this  large  province  of  Angola 
and  in  the  civilization  of  the  African  race  generally. 

The  line  passes  through  districts  alternating  between  large  tracts  of 
prairie,  wooded  hills,  and  fertile  valleys  watered  by  rivers  and  streams.  The 
country  about  the  margins  of  these  rivers  is  already  cultivated,  both  by 
natives  and  Europeans,  and  produces  fruit  in  abundance,  vegetables,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  large  quantities  of  sugar-cane.  With  the  facilities  now  offered 
by  the  railway  for  the  carriage  of  machinery  and  materials  for  building  pur- 
poses there  is  every  prospect  in  the  near  future  of  the  large  tracts  of  unculti- 
vated land  being  made  to  yield  their  quota  of  agricultural  produce. 

There  are  proofs  at  hand  of  the  utility  of  this  enterprise  to  the  commer- 
cial community  generally  and  to  the  agriculturist  in  the  interior. 

Large  quantities  of  coffee  are  stored  in  the  district  of  Cazengo  owing  to 
the  want  of  carriers.  Thus  the  produce  is  tied  up  to  the  serious  loss  of  both 
■agriculturists  and  merchants  here.  The  coffee  market  in  Europe  is  much 
better  now  than  it  has  been  for  several  months,  but  the  merchants  here  are 
simply  debarred  from  taking  advantage  of  it,  as  they  can  not  get  the  coffee 
off  the  plantations,  and  in  the  meantime  they  not  only  lose  a  good  market 
but  interest  is  running  on  the  capital  so  locked  up.  If  the  railway  was  com- 
pleted to  this  district  all  such  risks  would  be  completely  done  away  with. 
If,  now  that  they  have  commenced,  they  will  go  ahead  and  carry  the  line  to 
completion  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  prosperity  of  the  province  would  be 
assured.  They  have,  however,  a  rather  difficult  country  to  go  through  before 
they  reach  Ambaca,  and  there  is  not  much  prospect  of  the  line  being  com- 
pleted within  three  years. 

A  train  runs  from  Loanda  daily  over  the  open  section,  and  the  natives 

are  already  beginning  to  make  use  of  it. —  St.  Paul  de  Loando,  November 

IS,  1888. 

ROBT.  S.  NEWTON, 

Vtce-ConsuL 
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SPANISH  SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBUCS. 

Spanish  South  America,  although  settled  long  before  English  North 
America,  was  nearly  forty  years  behind  in  its  efforts  for  independence,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  example  of  the  North  American  colonies 
contributed  greatly  to  exciting  Spanish  South  America  to  action.  The  first 
South  American  colonies  to  take  the  initiatory  steps  towards  independence 
were  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru,  Bolivia  being  the  southern 
portion  of  the  last.  These  republics  are  frequently  called  the  "  Daughters 
of  Bolivar,"  as  this  great  patriot  was  the  brain  power  which  inspired  and  led 
the  people  up  tp  such  desire  for  liberty  that  they  rose  against  their  tyrantSi 
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I  J,  a»  «;r  varying  contests  for  over  ten  years,  were  declared  free  From  t'le 
S|ianis!4  yoke.  It  is  a  marked  fact,  however,  that  Colombia  was  never  rec- 
ognized by  Spain  as  being  free  from  the  dominion  of  the  mother  country 
until  1882,  when  a  treaty  was  negotiated  and  diplomatic  relations  estab- 
lished. Chili,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  other  republics  of  South 
America  were  children  of  a  later  growth,  and  were  doubtless  inspired  to 
action  by  the  success  of  their  elder  sisters. 

More  or  less,  all  Spanish  South  American  republics  are  copies  one  of  the 
other,  save  where  differences  in  latitude  make  such  radical  changes  in  climate 
that  different  characteristics  of  the  people  are  the  natural  result. 

There  is  something  worthy  of  note  in  the  different  results  which  marked 
the  colonization  of  the  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  races.  Wherever  the  former 
set  foot  they  affiliated  with  the  natives  in  social  relations>  crossing  their 
blood  and  forming  an  amalgamated  race.  The  natives  continued  to  remain 
with  their  conquerors,  and  became  a  part  of  their  communities.  Not  so 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Wherever  he  placed  his  standard  of  conquest  the 
native  retired  to  the  bush.  '  There  was  no  affiliation  between  the  one  ind 
the  other;  no  intermarriage  nor  intermingling  of  blood.  The  more  re- 
cently colonized  cities  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  comparatively  free 
from  the  "bushmen."  They  have  been  forced  back  before  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  settlers.  To  corroborate  these  statements,  one  needs  but 
cross  the  frontier  line  between  the  States  and  Mexico.  As  he  crosses  the 
Rio  Grande  he  steps  from  a  pure  race  to  a  mixed  Spanish-Indian  one.  All 
Spanish  America  is  a  type  of  this,  and  Brazil,  settled  by  the  Portuguese, 
falb  into  line.  It  is  not  hard,  when  comparing  the  characters  of  the  two 
races  as  colonists,  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  result. 

The  Spanish-American  republics  made  no  formal  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, but  city  after 'city  put  forth  pronunciamentos,  or  pronounced 
against  Spanish  rule.  The  three  notable  pronunciamentos  in  Colombia  were 
Mompos,  August  6,  181 1;  Carthagena,  November  11;  and  Bogota,  July 
20,  of  the  same  year.  Inspired  by  this,  other  villages  joined,  and  soon  the 
country  became  united  in  a  common  cause. 

The  motives  which  led  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  mother  country  were 
many  and  grievous.  For  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  oppression  the  North  Ameri- 
can rose  in  his  might,  while  his  South  American  brother  bore,  not  without 
murmurs,  indignities  which  were  most  degrading.  No  native  was  eligible 
to  the  most  menial  office.  The  word  '^  grandee  *'  was  law.  There  were  no 
remedies  for  the  gravest  insults.  The  colonists  were  compelled  to  draw 
^m  Spain,  and  at  ruinous  prices,  articles  which  were  growing  at  their  very 
doors.  The  colonist,  in  short,  seemed  to  have  no  rights  which  a  Spaniard 
was  bound  to  respect.  They  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  inspired  to 
strike  for  their  freedom,  for  they  were  actually  necessitated  to  do  so  as  a 
matter  of  self-preservation.  Forbearance  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  and  with 
soch  men  as  Bolivar,  Sucre,  Santander,  and  others,  the  die  was  cast,  and 
after  2^  ten  years'  war  the  Spaniards  were  finally  driven  from  the  country. 


I 
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Trouble,  however,  did  not  end  here.    It  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  have 
only  begun.     The  newly  enfranchised  states  from  the  outset  were  jealous 
of  each  other,  and  the  union  of  the  three,  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  and 
Ecuador,  under  the  name  of  Colombia,  expired  in  dissensions  in  1830.     The 
chronic  internal  turmoils  and  revolutions  which  followed,  from  time  to  time, 
in  every  Spanish-American  republic  are  too  well  known  to  require  further    . 
discussion.     Some  of  the  finest  territory  that  the  sun  ever  shown  on  is  in  a   ^' 
great  measure  kept  a  barren  waste  by  these  unfortunate  intestine  troubles,    v 
^  For  foreign  capitalists  do  not  choose  to  invest  their  capital  where  the  public 
peace  is  so  often  disturbed.     Whether  the  tendency  is  toward  improvement 
or  not  it  is  difficult  to  say,  and,  indeed,  the  pessimist  avers  to  the  contrary 
not  entirely  without  reason. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  old  "Republica  de  Colombia,"  in  1830,  that 

portion  of  which  I  write  assumed  the  name  of  Confederation  Granadina. 

Its  area  is  about  one-half  that  of  the  old  confederation.     But  the  people, 

ever  restless  in  their  independence,  again  and  again  rose  in  revolution,  and 

the  same  territory  became  New  Granada,  and  in  1863  its  name  was  once  more 

changed  to  the  United  States  of  Colombia.     The  latter  name  it  retained 

until  the  revolution  of  1885,  ^^^^  it  was  formally  changed  to  the  Republic 

of  Colombia,  which  name  it  still  bears.  ^ 

f 

GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION  AND  PHYSICAL  ASPECT.  ^ 

The  boundaries  of  Colombia  are  from  latitude  12^  N.  to  5^  S.,  longitude 
70^  to  80^  W.     It  is  geographically  the  first  in  importance  of  the  Spanish- 
American  republics,  as  it  embraces  in  its  limits  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  (now 
generally  known  as  the  Isthmus  of  Panama),  the  key  to  the  commerce  of' 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  washed  by  both.     The  Isthmus,  fifty 
years  ago  the  rendezvous  of  the  famous  ^'derenni,"  or  land  pirates,  the. 
terror  of  travelers,  has  now  an  important  sea-port  on  each  coast,  and  is  > 
traversed  by  the  locomotive,  the  result  of  American  enterprise,  capital,  and  j 
skill.  I 

The  surface  of  Colombia  is  diversified.  Huge  mountains  raise  their! 
heads  heavenward,  their  peaks  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  in  strange  con- ! 
trast  with  the  plains  below,  not  a  day's  journey  distant,  always  covered  with 
tropical  verdure.  It  is  traversed  by  mighty  rivers,  the  waters  of  some  un-r 
ruffled  save  by  the  canoe  of  the  Indian.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  acresr, 
of  fertile  soil  yet  in  their  virgin  purity  have  never  come  under  the  cultiva-^ 
tion  of  the  hand  of  man.  Spontaneously  its  fruits,  the  staple  food  of  its^ 
primitive  inhabitants,  grow  in  wondrous  plenteousness.  Its  forests, Jivenedl 
with  birds  and  various  beasts  of  prey,  and  its  rivers  teeming  with  fish,  add  to| 
the  bountiful  supply  for  the  wants  of  man.  Here  one  unbroken  summen 
reigns  untouched  by  the  chilling  blasts  of  winter.  It  is  a  great  hot-house,i 
always  producing,  unasked,  abundance  for  the  sustenance  of  man  and  beast,^ 

Arteries  in  countries  are  as  necessary  as  in  the  human  system.     What  the! 
Mississippi  is  to  the  United  States,  the  Danube  to  Germany,  the  Volga  to 
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aa,  the  Amazon  to  Brazil,  the  La  Plata  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  the 
Magdalena  is  to  Colombia.  This  river,  second  only  to  the  Mackenzie  in 
British  North  America,  is  the  largest  on  this  hemisphere,  flowing  in  a  due 
northerly  direction.  In  many  places  it  is  wider  than  the  Mississippi,  and  its 
canent  runs  an  average  of  3  miles  an  hour.  It  is  a  majestic  stream,  the 
great  artery  of  the  Republic,  opening  the  avenue  of  commerce  and  inviting 
t*ade  which  otherwise  would  always  have  remained  hedged  in  by  impene- 
trable forests  and  rugged  mountains.  It  is  navigable  from  Barranquilla  to 
Honda,  a  distance  of  about  600  miles,  by  steamers  of  sufficient  size  to 
accommodate  the  necessary  traffic.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Magda- 
lena are  the  Cauca,  Nare,  Caesar,  Opon,  Rio  Negro,  and  Sogomoso.  Some  of 
these  rivers  flow  from  an  unexplored  country,  inhabited  only  by  Indians  of  a 
fierce  and  hostile  disposition.  The  first  steam-boat  ascended  the  Magdalena 
in  the  year  1832.  It  is  a  hazardous  river  to  navigate,  no  less  than  eighteen 
steamerit  having  been  totally  lost  within  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Bogota,  the  capital  of  Colombia,  is  situated  in  the  ^'  heart  of  the  Andes," 
something  over  8,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  ranks  as  the  third  highest 
city  on  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Potosi  and  Quito  only  taking  precedence. 
There  is  a  peculiar  tradition  as  to  the  event  of  its  founding,  in  1542.  It  is 
related  that  three  Spaniards  set  out  with  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  capital 
for  the  new  vice-royalty  of  New  Grenada.  One  entered  the  territory  through 
Venezuela,  a  second  ascended  the  Magdalena,  while  the  third's  gate-way  was 
by  the  Psacific  coast.  All  meeting  on  the  spot  where  the  city  is  now  located 
on  the  same  day,  with  true  Spanish  superstition  they  hailed  it  as  an  ''omen,'' 
and  with  great  formality  founded  the  present  city  under  the  name  of ''  Santa 
F^  dc  Bogota."  Later  the  ''Santa  F6"  was  dropped,  and  it  remains 
simply  Bogota.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  about  60,000.  It  is  situated 
in  latitude  4**  36'  6^  N.,  longitude  74*^  13'  59^  W.  The  temperature  is  from 
15^  to  1 8^  C.  Its  climate  is  delightful,  its  plains  fertile,  its  people  intelli- 
gent, and  it  abounds  in  an  infinite  variety  of  fruits  and  flowers  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  Its  market  teems  daily  with  the  products  of  the  temperate  and 
the  torrid  zones. 

The  area  of  Colombia  is  about  400,000  square  miles,  and  its  population 
is  estimated  at  between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000. 

THE  PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  HABITS. 

The  Colombian  people,  generally  speaking,  hold  the  same  relation 
toward  their  Spanish  colonizers  as  do  the  people  of  the  United  States  toward 
the  English.  There  is,  however,  a  marked  difference  in  the  "make-up"  of 
the  two  populations.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  native  or  aboriginal  did 
not  retire,  as  did  his  North  American  brother,  before  the  invader,  but  re- 
mained and  became  a  large  part  of  the  population.  The  North  American 
Indian  is  isolated  to  a  great  extent,  rarely  being  seen  among  the  whites,  save 
in  the  far  west,  while  in  Colombia  it  may  be  safely  said  that  a  majority  of 
the  population  in  every  city  and  town,  from  the  coast  to  the  furthest  boundary 
line  of  the  interior,  are  Indians,  rating  all  the  way  from  a  pure  to  a  more  or 
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less  mixed  blood.  But,  in  speaking  of  these  Indians,  it  must  not  be  sup 
posed  that  they  are  to  be  taken  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term  as 
understood  in  the  United  States,  fierce  and  warlike.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  a  most  peiaceful  and  submissive  people.  They  are  short  and  stout  (es- 
pecially those  in  the  far  interior),  and  have  a  yellowish  complexion,  varying 
from  a  darker  to  a  lighter  shade  as  they  are  correspondingly  mixed  with  the 
negro  or  white  race.  There  are,  however,  some  tribes  still  in  their  original 
state,  equally  if  not  more  ferocious  than  our  western  tribes.  The  worst  of 
these  are  the  "Opons."  They  inhabit  a  tract  of  territory  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Santander,  have  no  intercourse  with  the  surrounding  people,  and 
are  murderers  by  instinct.  Another  tribe  is  the  ^'Guajiros,"  inhabiting  a 
district  to  the  eastward  of  Rio  Hacha.  They  are  less  fierce,  and  make  occa- 
sional trading  trips  to  Rio  Hacha,  disposing  of  horses  and  cattle.  The 
Guajiro  horses  are  of  particular  value. 

The  civilized  Indian  population,  which  may  be  counted  as  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  whole,  live  in  all  the  simplicity  of  nature.  They  are  inoffen- 
sive in  their  disposition,  and  murders  and  robberies  are  hardly  known  amon? 
them,  many  of  their  little  villages  having  neither  alcalde  nor  priest.  And 
yet  they  maintain  order,  and  seem  to  respect  for  themselves  those  ideas  of 
justice  which  many  more  civilized  people  follow  through  fear  of  the  law. 
They  are  strong  physically,  but  never  energetic,  such  is  the  enervating  in- 
fluence of  the  perpetual  heat  of  the  country.  Marriage  among  them  is 
almost  entirely  unknown.  They  consider  living  together  of  man  and  woman 
as  a  kind  of  mutual  agreement  of  fidelity,  and  a  majority  of  the  Indian 
women  are  undoubtedly  faithful  to  the  sharer  of  the  cottage  and  canoe. 

POLITICAL  ASPECT. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  first  Republic  a  new  government  was  organ- 
ized under  the  style  of  **  Confederation  Granadina,"  being  subdivided  into 
provinces.  Later,  under  the  name  of  '  *  The  United  States  of  New  Granada, ' ' 
the  provincial  lines  were  somewhat  changed  and  the  subdivisions  denomi- 
nated departments.  In  1863,  however,  President  Mosquera  changed  the 
name  of  the  Republic  to  **  The  United  States  of  Colombia,"  and  the  several 
departments  thereupon  assumed  the  name  of  states.  These  states  were 
"sovereign  "  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  They  were  nominally  inde- 
pendent, and  had  ample  power  to  govern  themselves;  but  all  joined  in 
maintaining  foreign  relations  and  in  furthering  material  progress.  In  fact, 
it  was  a  part  of  the  unwritten  law  that  ''the  Government  of  the  union  did 
not  exceed  the  functions  delegated  to  it  by  the  states.*'  Under  that  con- 
stitution the  General  Government  had  no  power  to  interfere  in  a  revolution 
so  long  as  it  was  confined  to  the  limits  of  a  single  state.  The  executives  of 
states  were  elected,  as  had  been  previously  the  executives  of  the  provinces 
and  departments. 

But  after  the  revolution  of  1885  ^^^  sovereignty  of  these  states  was  sus- 
pended, the  executive  elective  franchise  abolished,  and  the  name  of  the  sub- 
divisions changed  again  to  departments.     Their  executives  are  now  named 
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by  the  President.  The  new  constitution  was  promulgated  on  the  7th  of 
October,  1886,  and  it  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  one  it  superseded.  If 
the  old  one  was  too  radical,  the  new  one  is  as  much  too  conservative.  The 
whole  system  of  government  is  changed.  Its  object  Is  to  deprive  the  people 
of  power  and  to  centralize  it  in  the  Government  at  Bogota.  It  is  the  natural 
oiatcome  of  instability.  The  President,  in  his  allocution,  made  the  astound- 
ing statement,  "we  have  had  seven  constitutions  since  1821."  Under  this 
state  of  affairs  it  is  not  surprising  that  extremes  are  reached.  The  present 
nine  departments  retain  the  several  names  given  to  the  states,  and  are: 
Antioquia,  Bolivar,  Byaca,  Cauca,  Cundxmamarca,  Magdalena,  Santander, 
Panama,  and  Tolima. 

Under  the  present  constitution  the  elective  franchise  is  circumscribed. 
An  elector  must  be  a  male,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  must  be  either  able 
to  read  and  write,  or  to  have  an  income  of  I500,  or  be  the  owner  of  real 
estate  to  the  value  of  1 1,500.  This  act  disfranchises  three-fourths  of  the 
males  of  age  throughout  the  country.  The  president  and  senators  must  be 
qualified  as  follows :  Colombians  by  birth,  thirty  years  of  age,  with  property 
valued  at  1 1,200.  Representatives  must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  no 
property  qualification  is  required.  The  term  of  the  president,  by  this  con- 
stitution, is  changed  from  two  to  six  years.  The  present  constitution  recog- 
nizes the  Catholic  religion,  but  others  are  tolerated.  Under  decrees  allowed 
by  the  new  constitution  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  nominally  suspended.  A 
press  law  is  now  under  discussion  in  Congress. 

COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS. 

The  commerce  of  Colombia  is  with  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
the  United  Sutes. 

Exports,  — The  principal  exports  of  Colombia  are  coffee,  cotton,  hides) 
bark,  balsam,  tobacco,  ivory,  nuts,  and  cotton  seed.  For  statement  of  ex- 
ports, by  classes,  see  table  i.  Table  2  exhibits  the  destination  of  such 
exports. 

Imports. — The  imports  into  Colombia  are  generally  those  required  in  a 
country  nearly  destitute  of  manufactures,  and  embrace  those  articles  needed 
by  the  mixed  population.  Table  3  exhibits  a  statement  of  imports,  by 
classes ;  table  4,  from  whence  proceeding. 

MARITIME  FACILITIES. 

The  port,  officially  known  in  this  report  as  Savanilla,  is  a  bay  of  sufficient 
size  to  easily  facilitate  the  commercial  relations  of  the  ^ole  country.  The 
seat  of  business,  however,  is  at  Barranquilla,  a  city  of  25,000  inhabitants, 
and  15  miles  inland  from  the  port.  This  city  was  connected  with  the  port 
in  December,  1870,  by  the  Bolivar  Railroad.  Previous  to  that  time  Sava- 
nilla wasonly  visitedby  sailing  vessels,  bringing  and  taking  only  heavy  freights, 
such  as  were  not  practicable  by  steamers  by  way  of  Santa  Marta,  then  the 
great  depot  of  import  and  export  cargo.  This  cargo  was  conducted  to  and 
from  Barranquilla  through  natural  canals,  called  '*caflos,"  which  connect 
the  two  places.     These  cafios  were  navigated  by  small  steam-boats,  but  the 
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principal  part  of  the  cargo  was  canied  in  large-decked  lighters.  On  the 
opening  of  the  railroad  between  Barranquilla  and  the  port  of  Savanilla,  Santa 
Marta  fell  into  decay.  Barranquilla,  the  capital  of  the  province  by  the  same 
name  (a  subdivision  of  the  department  of  Bolivar),  is  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Magdalena,  is  the  first  commercial  city  of  importance  in  the  country,  and 
the  residence  of  merchants  doing  business  through  the  port.  It  is  the  lower 
terminus  for  steam  navigation  on  the  Magdalena  and  is  constantly  increasing 
in  population  and  importance.  The  question  is  now  being  agitated  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  opening  of  the  "  Bocas  de  Ceniza,"  or  the  mouth  of  the  1 
Magdalena,  to  navigation.  This  would  at  once  do  away  with  railway  com- 
munication, and  place  Barranquilla,  as  regards  Colombia,  in  the  same  position 
as  New  Orleans  is  to  the  United  States.  But  on  account  of  the  six  months 
heavy  trade-winds,  the  variation  and  strength  of  ocean  currents,  and  the 
direction  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  delta  of  the 
Magdalena  can  6ver  be  permanently  opened  to  navigation. 

MARITIME  COMMUNICATION. 

The  commerce  of  the  port  is  carried  on  with  the  outer  world  by  the  me- 
dium of  the  following  lines  of  steam-ships : 

Hamburg-Affurican  Packet  Company  (^German  flag),  — First  entered  the  ^ 
port  May  12,  1871  j  semi-monthly.  A  steamer  of  this  line  leaves  Hamburg  ; 
on  the  1 2th  of  each  month,  touching  at  Havre,  St.  Thomas,  La  Guajrra,  -^ 
Puerto  Cabello,  and  Curasao,  arriving  in  Savanilla  the  nth  of  the  following  [ 
month.  Leaves  Savanilla  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month  for  Hamburg,  touch-  \ 
ing  at  Curasao,  Puerto  Cabello,  La  Gua>Ta,  Ponce,  Mayaguez,  Aguadilla,  : 
San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  St.  Thomas,  and  Havre.  A  second  steamer  leaves  j 
Hamburg  the  26th  of  each  month,  touching  at  Havre,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Do-  \ 
mingo  City,  La  Guayra,  Puerto  Cabello,  Curasao,  arriving  in  Savanilla  the  ! 
2  7th  of  the  following  month.  Leaves  Savanilla  tfie  29th  for  Hamburg,  touch-  | 
ing  Carthagena,  Puerto  Cabello,  La  Guayra,  Mayaguez,  Ponce,  St.  Thomas, 
and  Havre.  Time  employed  on  homeward  trip,  about  thirty  days.  Rates 
of  freight  per  ton:  Coffee,  50  shillings;  hides,  80  shillings;  ivory  nuts,  35 
shillings;  tobacco,  60  shillings,  with  5  per  cent.  This  line  carries  no  pas- 
sengers. ; 

West  India  and  Pacific  Company  (^English  flag).  First  entered  the  port  \ 
June  14,  1871 ;  tri-monthly.  A  steamer  of  this  line  leaves  Liverpool  on  two  \ 
successive  Saturdays  of  each  month,  touching  at  Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  La  \ 
Gua)rra,  Puerto  Cabello,  and  Curasao,  arriving  in  Savanilla  on  Tuesday,  | 
twenty-four  days  a^er  departure  from  Liverpool.  Leaves  same  day  for  1 
Carthagena,  Colon,  and  New  Orleans,  occasionally  touching  Mobile  and  j 
Galveston,  especially  in  the  cotton  season.  From  New  Orleans  the  steamers  \ 
return  direct  to  England.  Rates  of  freight  from  Savanilla  to  Liverpool :  ( 
Fustic,  25  shillings;  cotton,  35  shillings,  cotton  seed  30  shillings,  and  5  per  ] 
cent.  Passage  to  England,  jQi^ ;  New  Orleans,  $60  (American  gold).  The  \ 
altemaie  steamer  of  this  line  leaves  on  the  fourth  Saturday  of  each  month,  ! 
making  four  steamers  on  the  same  route  per  month.  \ 
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RoyeU  Mail  Steam-P<uktt  Company  (^English  flag), — First  entered  the 
port  September  27,  i37i;  semi-monthly.  A  steamer  leaves  Southampton 
for  Savanilla  every  alternate  Thursday,  reaching  Savanilla  every  fourth  Sun- 
day, touching  at  Barbadoes,  Jacmel,  Jamaica,  and  Colon.  Leaves  for  South- 
ampton the  succeeding  Tuesday  via  same  ports.  A  second  steamer  leaves 
Southampton  every  fourth  Saturday  for  Savanilla,  touching  at  Trinidad, 
Campano,  La  Guayra,  Puerto  Cabello,  and  Curasao,  and  proceeding  thence 
to  Carthagena,  Colon,  Port  Limon,  and  Greytown,  returning  again  to  Sava- 
nilla and  proceeding  home  via  same  ports  as  outward  voyage.  Time  em- 
ployed on  homeward  trip,  about  twenty-three  days.  Rates  of  freight: 
Coffee,  50  shillings ;  hides,  80  shillings ;  ivory  nuts,  35  shillings  j  tobacco, 
60  shillings  per  ton,  and  5  per  cent.  Passage*  to  Southampton,  ^^30  and 
upwards. 

General  Transatlantic  (Company  {French  flag), — First  entered  the  port 
June  27,  1872 ;  semi-monthly.  A  steamer  of  this  line  leaves  Havre  the  21st 
of  each  month,  touching  at  Bordeaux,  Santander,  Point  a  Pitre,  Basse 
Tcrre,  St.  Pierre,  Fort  de  France,  Campano,  and  La  Guayra,  arriving  in 
Savanilla  on  the  i8th  of  the  month  following.  Leaves  same  day  for  Colon, ' 
and  returns  to  Savanilla  the  23d,  and  sails  for  Havre  same  day,  touching  La 
Guayra,  Campano,  Fort  de  France,  St.  Pierre,  Basse  Terre,  Point  a  Pitre, 
Santander,  Bordeaux.  A  second  steamer  leaves  St.  Nazaire  the  6th  of  each 
month,  touching  at  Point  a  Pitre,  Basse  Terre,  Fort  de  France,  and  La 
Guayra,  arriving  in  Savanilla  the  28th  of  same  month.  Leaves  same  day  for 
Colon.  Returns  to  Savanilla  on  the  4th,  and  leaves  the  same  day  for  St. 
Nazaire  via  same  ports  as  outward  voyage.  Time  employed  on  homeward 
trip,  about  twenty  days.  Rates  of  freight :  Coffee,  62.50  francs ;  hides,  100 
francs ;  ivory  nuts,  43. 75  francs ;  tobacco,  75  francs,  and  5  per  cent.  Pas- 
sage to  St.  Nazaire,  750  to  1,000  francs. 

Atlas  Line  (J&ngUsh  flag),  — First  entered  the  port  September  10,  1872 ; 
semi-monthly.  A  steamer  of  this  line  leaves  New  York  every  fortnight,  on 
uncertain  dates,  touching  at  Jeremie  and  Carthagena,  arriving  in  Savanilla 
after  a  voyage  of  twelve  days.  Remains  in  port  five  days  and  returns  to 
New  York  via  Carthagena,  Colon,  and  Port  Limon.  Time  employed  on 
homeward  voyage,  about  eighteen  days.  Rates  of  freight :  Coffee,  65  cents 
per  sack.;  hides,  15  cents  each;  bark,  %\  per  bale;  skins,  mbber,  balsam, 
and  cacao,  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound,  with  5  per  cent.  Passage 
to  New  York,  175. 

Harrison  Line  (English  flag), — First  entered  the  port  June,  1875; 
monthly.  A  steamer  leaves  Liverpool  every  third  Saturday,  touching  Barba- 
does, Trinidad,  La  Gua3n:a,  Puerto  Cabello,  and  Curasao,  arriving  in  Sava- 
nilla every  third  Monday.  Leaves  Savanilla  same  day,  touching  Cartha- 
gena»  Colon,  and  New  Orleans.  Time  homeward  uncertain.  Passages  to 
New  Orleans,  I75.     This  line  takes  no  freight  from  this  port. 

Transatlantic  Line  (Spanish  flag), — First  entered  the  port  January  21, 
1882 ;  monthly.  A  steamer  from  Liverpool,  via  Colon  and  Carthagena, 
arrives  in  Sa:vanilla  the  5th  of  each  month,  and  sails  the  6th  for  Liverpool, 
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touching  Santa  Marta,  Puerto  Cabello,  La  Guayra,  Ponce,  Mayaguez,  Porto 
Rico,  Vigo,  Coninna,  Santander,  and  Havre,  arriving  on  the  7th  of  the  fol- 
lowing month.  Freights  to  Liverpool:  Coffee,  50  shillings;  hides,  80 
shillings ;  tobacco,  60  shillings  per  ton,  and  5  per  cent.  Passage  to  Liver- 
pool £30- 

The  above  freights  and  passages  are  all  payable  in  gold  coin. 

INLAND   NAVIGATION. 

»  r 

The  Magdalena  is  navigated  a  distance  of  about  600  miles  to  the  city  ot 
Honda.  At  this  point  rapids,  or,  as  they  are  here  called,  ^'chorros,"  im()ede 
navigation,  though  small  steam-boats  have  been  placed  on  the  river  above 
this  point;  but  the  navigation  above  is  neither  safe  nor  remunerative. 

Steamers  carrying  the  national  mails  leave  Barranquilla  on  the  5th,  nth, 
17th,  23d,  and  29th  of  every  month.  Intermediate  boats  are  dispatched 
when  the  accumulation  of  cargo  requires.  Additional  boats  also  do  service 
on  what  is  called  the  Lower  Magdalena,  or  up  to  a  point  embracing  the 
coffee  region  of  the  department  of  Santander. 

The  river  is  navigated  by  the  Compafiia  Colombiana  de  Transportes,  run- 
ning nine  steam-boats,  and  the  United  Magdalena  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, with  five  boats.  Three  other  steamers,  owned  by  private  parties,  also 
ply  on  this  stream.  A  small  steam-boat  is  at  present  navigating  the  Lebrija, 
a  small  tributary  of  the  Magdalena.  Freights  from  Barranquilla  to  Honda 
are  reckoned  by  the  carga,  or  140  kilograms,  and  $$  per  carga  is  charged, 
reductions  being  made  on  very  heavy  materials,  as  machinery,  etc.  Pas- 
sages up,  ^62.50;  down,  ^40.  Time  employed  to  Honda  (good  river), 
about  six  days ;  down,  about  three.  Freight  and  passage  payable  in  paper 
currency. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES,   REGULATIONS. 

Customs  duties  are  entirely  specific  and  on  gross  weight.  Duties  are 
divided  into  fifteen  classes,  paying  as  follows :  First  class,  free ;  second,  i 
cent  per  kilogram;  third,  2)4  cents;  fourth,  5  cents;  fifth,  10  cents;  sixth, 
20  cents;  seventh,  30  cents;  eighth,  40  cents;  ninth,  50  cents;  tenth,  60 
cents;  eleventh,  70  cents;  twelfth,  80  cents;  thirteenth,  90  cents;  four- 
teenth, $1 ;  fifteenth,  |^i.2o.  An  extra  charge  of  what  is  termed  ^'adi- 
cional,"  of  25  per  cent.,  is  collected  on  the  original  duties.  Table  5,  here- 
with, shows  the  customs  receipts  in  Savanilla  for  1887. 

Manifests  and  invoices  must  be  certified  by  a  Colombian  consul.  If  there 
is  none  in  the  port,  then  by  a  consul  of  a  friendly  nation,  with  statement  of 
the  fact.  If  there  are  no  consuls  in  the  port,  then  by  two  merchants,  with 
statenient.  If  a  consular  invoice  is  wanting  at  the  time  of  the  receipt  of 
the  goods,  bonds  may  be  given  for  its  production  within  ninety  days,  and 
the  goods  will  be  delivered.  A  manifest  wanting  is  fatal,  and  the  vessel  be- 
comes embargoed. 

Registers  of  vessels  are  to  be  deposited  with  the  respective  consuls  of  the 
nation  to  which  the  vessel  belongs.  Steamers  anchored  in  Salgar  will  only 
exhibit  their  registers  to  the  captain  of  the  port. 
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Tonnage  dues  are  |i  on  every  1,000  kilograms  of  cargo  landed.  Ice, 
brick,  and  tiles  are  exempt.  Vessels  in  ballast  pay  no  tonnage  dues.  Reg- 
ular lines  of  steamers  carrying  the  Colombian  mails  free  from  port  to  port 
pay  no  tonnage  dues.  Light  dues  are  5  cents  per  ton  on  the  first  100  tons, 
ai^d  3}i  cents  on  each  additional  ton. 

Packit^, — If  convenient,  goods  of  each  class  should  be  packed  sepa- 
rately. If  one  or  more  classes  are  packed  in  the  case,  then  the  name,  quan- 
tity, and  class  of  material  must  be  expressed,  giving  exact  net  weight  of  each 
class  contained  in  the  package,  and  the  net  weight  of  the  box  or  bale. 
Otherwise  the  goods  entire  will  pay  the  duty  of  the  highest  class  contained 
therein.  In  making  consular  invoice  the  nature  of  the  goods  should  be  ex- 
•pressed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  them  to  be  classified  and  liquidated 
unattended  by  the  opening  of  the  packages.  See  model  of  manifest,  here- 
with appended,  and  model  2  for  form  of  consular  invoice. 

Weight.  —  The  weight  which  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  every  liquidation 
will  be  that  which  results  from  the  custom-house  examination,  when  the 
difference  between  it  and  the  manifest  is  not  less  than  15  per  cent.,  for 
should  it  prove  less  only  a  deduction  of  15  per  cent,  will  be  allowed;  that 
IS  to  say,  if  a  package  manifested  as  weighing  100  kilograms  result  with  50 
kilograms,  it  will  be  liquidated  at  85  kilograms.  Should  the  weight  result 
more  by  10  per  cent,  than  that  manifested,  the  excess  will  be  fined  with  an 
extra  charge  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  duties. 

Specifications,  — Goods  can  not  be  too  carefully  specified.  For  instance, 
contents  of  a  package  specified  as  paper  will  not  cover  the  case.  Printing- 
paper  pays  one  duty,  cap  and  letter  another,  gilt  and  silvered  a  third.  Inks 
likewise.  Printing-ink  pays  one  duty,  black  writing  another,  colored  writ- 
ing a  third.  An  invoice  of  printing-paper  was  fined  23  per  cent,  because  the 
invoice  specified /a/^/^/a/rr^  de  imprenta  (white  printing-paper),  and  omitted 
the  words  sin  cola  (unsized).  The  customs  tariff  must  be  entirely  studied 
and  the  most  exact  precautions  taken  or  shippers  will  find  themselves  seriously 
embarrassed. 

Baggage, — Each  traveler  is  entitled  to  150  kilograms  of  personal  bag- 
gage free  of  duty;  an  excess  pays  at  the  highest  rate  of  duty.  Persons 
bringing  an  excess  of  baggage  should  have  it  properly  manifested  and  in- 
voiced according  to  class  to  save  expense. 

COINAGE,   WEIGHTS,    AND   MEASURES. 

The  French  system  of  weights,  measures,  and  money  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Government  of  Colombia.  Local  weights  and  measures  are  some- 
times used.  The  most  common  of  the  latter  are  the  carga,  or  140  kilograms ; 
the  arroba,  or  25  pounds;  the  fanega,  or  salt  measure  of  18  arrobas;  the 
lanega,  or  com  measure  of  1,000  ears,  and  the  vara,  or  cloth  measure  of  32^ 
inches.  The  last  is  the  cloth  measure  generally  in  use  in  this  country, 
although  the  yard  and  its  significance  is  known. 

Coinage, — Gold  coins  are,  double  condor  (^20),  condor  ($10),  half- 
condor  «5),  two  and  one  dollar  pieces.     The  silver  coins  are,  dollars,  half- 
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dollars,  50,  20,  and  10  cent  pieces.  A  nickel  medio  (5  cents),  cuartillo  {2)4\ 
cents),  and  mitad  (i^  cents)  have  also  been  issued.  The*value  of  thia^ 
latter  metallic  coinage  is  worthy  of  notice.  Ten  dollars  in  nickel  weigha[ 
1 7  ounces,  with  an  intrinsic  value  of  about  90  cents.  f 

Previous  to  the  revolution  of  1885  the  gold  coinage  of  Colombia  had  Bi: 
discount  of  about  5  per  cent,  less  than  American  gold;  but  since  that  time, 
with  the  inflated  issue  of  paper,  all  of  this  coinage  has  been  shipped  out  oC 
the  country  to  cover  remittances,  and  since  the  Government  has  coined  « 
half-condor  (^5),  the  intrinsic  value  of  which  is  ^3.50  in  United  States  gold 
coin ;  also  a  50-cent  piece,  with  an  intrinsic  value  of  only  19  cents,  has  beea 
coined.  These  last-named  pieces  are  called  cocobolas,  and  the  country  isr 
flooded  with  them,  save  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  where  neither  they  not 
national  bank-bills  are  received  at  any  rate  of  discount. 

Exchange,  as  quoted  in  national  paper  or  the  depreciated  coins  referred 
to,  ranges  from  105  to  no  per  cent.  ^ 

r 

PUBLIC   DEBT.  i 

The  national  debt  of  Colombia  is  as  follows:  Interior,  ^29,605.70,  m4 
eluding  the  issue  of  national  bills,  and  calculated  in  paper  currency;  ex-^ 

terior,  tiSASS^^l^-^S  »"  S^^^-  • 

National  bank-bills  in  circulation,  |9>569,3ii.25;  amount,  according  \6 

law,  to  be  issued,  f  12,000,000.  t 

MINES. 

r 

■• 

Colombia  is  without  doubt  rich  in  mineral  resources.  The  mountainous^ 
part  of  the  interior  abounds  in  gold  and  silver,  and  in  some  parts  iron  i^ 
found  in  considerable  quantities,  while  on  the  coast,  in  the  region  of  Santi^ 
Marta,  copper  exists.  The  working  of  the  iron  mines  has  not  proved  a  suc-^' 
cess,  while  the  copper  has  not  been  attempted.  An  American  mining  engi4 
neer  has  lately  reported  petroleum  in  very  considerable  quantities  to  exist  ii 
Tubari,  1 2  miles  from  Barranquilla,  and  within  the  limits  of  this  consuh 
district.  But  the  principal  mines  are  of  gold  and  silver.  Until  a  few  yeani 
ago  these  mines  were  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  But  ren 
cently  there  has  been  an  influx  of  American  enterprise,  capital,  and  ma^) 
chinery.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  say  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  this,  buti 
with  better  communication  and  facilities  for  getting  the  heavy  machinery! 
into  place,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  these  mines  will  not  be  worke<)| 
to  advantage.  j 

AGRICULTURE.  ! 

i 

Agricultural  pursuits  are  in  a  most  primitive  state.  In  fact,  agriculture^; 
as  understood  in  the  United  States,  may  be  said  not  to  exist.  No  machineryl 
is  in  use,  and  the  native  disdains  even  the  use  of  the  axe,  preferring  yet  thC( 
old  and  more  laborious  instrument,  the  machete.  The  machete  is  a  half4 
knife,  half-scythe  instrument,  greatly  resembling  the  American  corn-knife^ 
It  will  be  many  years  before  the  improvements  which  make  the  drudgery  of 
agriculture  easy  are  adopted  in  Colombia. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Manufactures  in  Colombia  may  almost  be  said  not  to  be  worth  naming. 

With  the  exception  of  common  soap  there  is  nothing  manufactured  which 

begins  to  cov^  the  demand,  unless  it  be  the  wretched  rum  of  the  country. 

In  every  manufacturing  enterprise  of  importance  which  has  found  a  footing 

in  Colombia  it  has  been  necessary  to  depend  wholly  upon  the  importation  of 

foreign  skilled  labor.     The  average  Colombian  brain  is  absolutely  devoid  of 

the  genius  of  invention,  if  not,  indeed,  of  the  very  power  of  imitation.     All 

efforts  to  educate  the  natives  into  any  of  the  branches  of  skilled  labor  have, 

speaking  generally,  proven  signally  futile. — Barranquilla,  November^  1888. 

ALEX.  J.  JONES, 

Consul. 


{Model  No,  I,  —  Afaniftsi,) 
Puerto  de , 


WiWHllla«li>  4le la carga embarcada ea este pueito a bordo dd * de„. 

flcgnn  matricula .-. Capitan.    Con  dcstino  a ..., 


No.  ddCono- 

Embarc- 

Mavtasi 
NAbbcius. 

Bultos. 

Mercancias. 

Consignatarios. 

Peso  bruto. 

Flete. 

(») 

• 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

•    (6) 

• 

(7) 

(8) 

Totales 

Seal  and  certificatioa  of  consul.  Date  and  signature  of  captain . 

•Here  innst  be  filled  in  the  class,  oationalitj  and  name  of  the  vessel. 

<i)  Nomber  of  bOI  of  bdiag.     (a)  Shippers.     (3)  Marks  and  numbers.     (4)  Packages.     (5)  Ckus  of 
(6)  Cbotigaecs.    (7)  Grocs  weight.    (8)  Freight. 


{Model  No.  2. — Consular  Invoue^ 

.ttlfi«sto  de ....buhos  embarcados  a  boido  del  buque. 

COB  destino  a ji  la  consignacioa  del  Sefior ..... 


Maicu. 

Nfinooe. 

Bultos. 

Clase 
de  bultos. 

Peso  bruto  de 
cadauno. 

Contenklo. 

Peso  total. 

Valor. 

(•) 

(») 

(3) 

(4) 

9 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

To« 

.1                                                                                 Vmt 

ihot. 

Total.. , < 

...... ............p 

SflA  wmd  oertttcation  of  consul.  Date  of  hivoice  and  signature  of  shipper. 

(In  triplicate.) 

(1)  IfnHci  of  packages,    (a)  Number  of  same.    (3)  Fsckages.    (4)  Oastofprckages.    (5)  Gross  weight 

•f  each  padcace,    (6)  Contents.    (7)  Total  weight.    (8)  Value. 


no 
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Table  No.  I  .  —  Sfufwing  tlu  amoutii^  weight,  and  value  of  exports  from  the  port  of  Sava- 

\       nilla  for  the  year  ended  December  ji,  1887. 


Articles. 


Alligator  skins. 
Bark 


Balsam 

Bird  skins 
Cacao 


Cedar 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Cottonseed 

Corroso  seed 

Cigars... 

Dtvidivi 

Fustic 

Horns 

Hides ^ 

Hats 

]vory  nuts 

Ipecac... 

Mats 

Mineral 

Plants 

Provisions 

Rum •» 

Rubber 

Starch •.. 

Skins 

Salt 

Treasure 

Tobacco 

Ties... 

Sundries 

SarsapariUa 


Total. 


Fftckafes. 


10 
4,95« 

454 

as 

498 
66 

81,832 

593 

a,S2a 

53 

85 

ao 

80,309 

57 
193, X28 

>3a 

«8,63S 

6 

133 
5.973 
»,596 

555 
27 

3,359 

9« 
1,242 

200 

(*) 

37*330 
4,49» 
«,743 

34 


428,969 


Weight. 


80 

33«,a43 
x8,  Z07 

1,28s 

»9.35o 

500 

5,a54»672 

108,934 

««>,76S 
2,642 

3,885 
920 

2,711,215 

1,840 

2,030,839 

5,846 

1,116,468 

234 

6,250 

332,286 

87,100 

a»,953 

i,»93 
214,224 

4,555 
3^,120 
12,500 

O 
1.879,691 

334,630 

40,705 
1,420 


Value: 


M,6i2,453 


$20.00* 

333,637.00- 

22,719.00. 

5,630.00 

x8, 507,00^1 

xoo.ooj 

",470,842.00^^ 

22,233.00^ 

5,023.00; 

265.00? 

5,280.00^ 

2o.aO( 

41,225.00 

380.00 

759,573- SO 
47,829.00 

88,120.00 
280.  od^ 

2,820.0(| 

165,7=0.00' 

63.415  odj 

8,827.04 

»,>S5o^^ 
179,868.04 

537- o^ 
12,076.04 

8oo.o« 

3, 548, 533- 7* 
401,900.04 

4,49»<"i 
30,183.0^ 

630.09 


7,143,638 


^ 


*  Unknown. 


1 

Table  No.  2.  —  Showing  the  destination  of  exports  from  the  port  of  Savanilla  for  theyem 

ending  December-^ I,  1887. 


Country. 


Antilles 

Belgium 

Colombia  (Colon) 

Costa  Rica 

England ^ 

France 

Germany.. 

Italy 

Spain 

United  States ^ 

Venesuela * 

Total 


Packages. 


>,593 
82 

7,334 

164 

63,041 

34,659 

73,356 

18 

22$ 

349,490 

8 


438,969 


Weight. 


Kilograms. 

93,45« 
2,420 

359,856 

9,840 

3,123,962 

». 384, 445 

3,856,980 

1,126 

2,0x4 

5,778,777 
581 


X4,6i8,453 


Value. 


J 


$7*,333.q 
68o.<| 

733, 307- S! 

3,734-<ii 

3,949.335.31 

883,224.$! 

664,329.4 

1,580.^ 

»,043i 

1,845.  aox.f 

9,000.41 


7, 142,638.  f 
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Ill 


Nu.  3. — Shewing  the  importaiiom  into  the  port  oj  Savani/ia^  by  classes ^  for  the  year 

ended  December  31  ^  1887. 


Articles. 


Unprepared. 

Flour 

Lard  ^......... 


Preserved  fruits.. 


SfMCCi. 


Toul. 


Bkaady  and  spirits. 


Faacy  liquors 

Claret  aadwhtte 
Generous 

Total. 


Tout. 


and  liquids: 
OKvc-oU , 


Macfaineofl... 

Turj 

Tar. 


Total. 


',  povder,  etc , 


Taamd  leather  .. 

Various  aitkks... 
Total 


Qau: 


•••••«••«• 


Varkw  articles... 
Total _. 


Wood; 


Varkw  artkks... 
Totsil.  ...•««•.. 


Weight. 


Kilot. 

964,128 

558,389 

50,161 

3,6»3 

3,13a 

•4,703 
19,339 

89*324 
10,023 

53,475 

«7,9M 

134,836 


1,318,936 


111,525 

i73,oao 

73,613 

403*  M5 
«9«,984 


952,366 


108,314 

117,943 

47.407 


'73,564 


25.584 

35,178 

13,617 

4,521 

«.735 
11,647 


97,28a 


47,  "83 


44,730 
10,036 

22,582 


77,348 


20,19a 

",«75 
32,958 

51,59' 
10,137 

81,968 


397,688 


30,57» 
32,287 

«2,943 


7«,34« 


Articles. 


Iron: 

Bars  and  sheets 

Hardware 

Naih. 

Agricultural  implements 

Fencing  wire 

Telegraph  wire 

Agricultural  machinery , 

Various  machines 

Various  instruments 

Machines  for  arts,  etc 

Furniture 

Kitchen  utensils 

Steam-engine 

Sewing-machines 

Various  articles 

Total 

Steel : 

Bars  and  sheets 

Cutlery 

Axes 

Machetes 

Various  articles 

Instruments  of  art 

Toul 

Copper  and  brass  (various  articles) 

Zinc  (in  sheets) 

Lead: 

Bars  and  manufactured 

Pipes 

Total 

Tin: 

Bars 

Sheets.... ...m .«.• 

Total 

Gold  and  silver : 

Bars  and  coin.. 

Jewelry 

Total 

Nickel  (coin)  « 

Various  materials : 

For  building 

Railroads 

Aqueducts 

Domestic  use 

Mining  use.. 

Total 

Drugs  and  medkr'iies  (various  articles) 

PerfiuDcryM 


Weight. 


Kilos. 

407,  "5 
71,180 

1*3,737 
16,896 

93.004 
134.705 

33*297 
50,096 

'9,634 
19,680 
12,966 
27,071 

25,63s 
33,045 

233.^39 


1,291,200 


39,479 
22,208 

15,810 

28,564 

5,2^ 
42,282 


153,612 


62,300 


19,300 


42,609 
2,361 


44,970 


6,237 
12,940 


19,177 


11,83' 
815 


12,646 


'5,5»4 


61,913 

252,147 
41,694 

51,067 

113.302 


520,053 


306,39- 


30,711 
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Table  No.  3.  —  Shewing  the  importaticns  into  the  port  of  Sepvanilhy  etc. — Continued 


Arddes. 


Musical  instruments : 

Piands.. «, 

Organs ....; 

AU  other - 

Total 

Pkper,  etc. : 

Printed  books 

Blank-books 

Wall-paper.. 

Printing-paper....... 

Wrapping-paper 

Writing-paper 

Card-board 

Total 

Articles  for — 

Printing-office 

Instruction 

Escritoire...... 

Qoth: 

Cotton 

WooU 

Linen  (fine) 

Linen  (coarse) 

sak 

Tarred  cloth 

Mixed  (abrics ».... 

Total 


Weight. 


KOot, 

13*495 
906 

4.SW 


18,903 


8.635 
16,619 
18,603 
44,841 
37,858 
7$,x8i 
x5,6oa 


8x6,738 


10,038 

6,360 

39,  m8 


55,446 


9^18,286 
370,378 

34, Tax 
300,186 

6,840 

29,748 

12,646 


3»«65,705 


Articles. 


Crockery  (various  articles) 


Clothing  of  all  kinds  w. 

Thread: 

Linen. 

SUk 

Cotton 

Woolen 


Total. 


Unclassified : 

Empty  bags 

Pitch 

Palm  (fi>r  hats) 

Qocks 

Hats- 

Buttons 

Paint 

C^gan  and  cigarettes. 

White  wax 

Oakum 

Rope  yam 

Fancy  articles. 

Embroidery 

Manufiutured  rubber. 
Carriages  and  carts.... 
Toys 


Weight. 

KiUt, 
155,669 

«54,936 

a,  899 
86 

85,87a 
3,041 


91,898 


Miscellaneous. 


Total. 


Grand  total. 


98,7x3 

69.934 
97,620 

3, '85 
7,863 
9,675 
46,128 
40,428 
a,««5 

8,759 
13,099 

1,130 
3,ax9 

1,227 

7,615 
9,636 

335,  «M 


670,727 


10,077,934 


Table  No.  4. — Showing  the  weight  and  value  of  imports  into  the  port  of  Savaniiia,  by 

countries f  for  the  year  ended  December  ^ij  1887. 


Country. 


Antilles 

Belgium 

Colombia  (Colon). 

England 

France 

Germany.. , 


Weight. 


Kilegrmmt. 

a77,9oi 

8,995 

23,473 

4,976,105 

X, 583, 766 

9x1.659 


Value. 


$x43,38x.4o 

3,908.00 

61,889.00 

2, 743,366. xo 

1. 356, 419- so 
643,859.00 


Country. 


Italy 

Spain.. , 

United  Sutes 


Total 


Weight. 


Kilogram*. 
222 
159,446 
2,148,707 


«>,077,a34 


VaJne. 


#197-00 

45,684.50 

5x7,386.60 


S,5«4,384io 


Table  No.  5.  —  Showing  the  customs  receipts  in  the  port  of  Savanitla^for  the  year  ended 

December  jt^  1887. 


Month. 


January., 
February 
March ... 

April 

May 

June 

July 


Receipts. 


$183,757.85 
169,306.95 

178,774.90 
2x6,666.70 
985,706.20 
969,765.95 
906,350.75 


Month. 


August 

September  » 

October 

November. 

December 

Total  for  the  year 


Receipts. 


#271,593-60 

354,197.0s 
963,135. :5 

97«,09i.S5 

435,688.00 


3,098,913.4s 
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OPENING   TO    NAVIGATION    OF    RIVER    KARUN,    PERSIA. 

[Transmitted  by  Minbter  Pntt.] 

The  Persian  Government,  having  in  view  the  extension  of  the  commerce 
and  wealth  of  the  Empire  and  the  increase  of  the  agriculture  of  Khuzistan 
and  Ahwaz,  has  decided  to  permit  merchant  steamers  of  all  nations,  without 
exception — besides  sailing  vessels  which  have  navigated  the  Karun  hereto- 
fore—  to  undertake  the  transport  of  goods  on  the  river  Karun  from  Mo- 
hammerah  to  the  dyke  at  Ahwaz,  on  the  conditions : 

(i)  That  they  do  not  pass  above  the  dyke  at  Ahwaz,  since  the  navigation 
of  the  river  above  the  said  dyke  is  exclusively  reserved  for  sailing  vessels  and 
steamers  of  the  Persian  Government  and  of  Persian  subjects. 

(2)  That  they  pay  passage  dues  that  have  been  fixed  by  the  Persian  Gov- 
ernment at  Mohammerah. 

(3)  That  they  do  not  carry  any  merchandise  prohibited  by  the  Persian 
Government,  and  that  they  do  not  remain  longer  on  the  river  than  necessary 
for  the  unloading  and  loading  of  merchandise. — Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Teheran,  Persia,  34  Sefary  ijo6. 
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The  beet  roots,  which  have  been  planted  with  the  object  of  sugar  pro- 
duction, are  first  of  all  conveyed,  when  their  leaves  have  been  removed,  into 
the  yard  of  the  sugar  factory.  Here  they  are  thrown  into  a  canal  (a)  pro- 
vided with  descents  in  brick-work,  or  with  metal  gutters,  through  which  they 
are  borne  by  the  rushing  water  into  the  wash-house,  which  constitutes  the 
first  stage  of  the  factory. 

This  beet  conduit  may  be  situated  with  advantage  in  a  building  known 
as  the  beet-root  cellar,  or  beet-root  house  {b),  whereby  the  beets  are  pro- 
tected to  some  extent  from  the  influence  of  the  weather. 

In  place  of  the  beet  conduit  a  horizontal  belt  transporter  is  sometimes 
employed,  but  it  must  be  invariably  roofed  over.  A  distinct  advantage  of 
the  beet  conduit  over  the  transporter  is  that  in  the  former  the  beets  are  not 
alone  transported  but  also  freed  in  the  water  from  a  portion  of  the  impurities 
attaching  to  them  without  any  being  incurred. 

These  conveyers,  whether  of  mechanical  or  hydraulic  construction,  bring 
the  beets,  as  above  stated,  into  that  chamber  of  the  sugar  factory — the  wash- 
house — which  is  utilized  solely  for  washing  purposes.  The  washing  of  the 
beet  constitutes  a  very  important  element  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  for 
the  beets  are  thereby  freed  from  mold,  small  stones,  and  other  kinds  of  dirt 
attaching  to  them,  and,  in  consequence,  not  only  is  the  machinery  employed 
in  the  actual  preparation  of  the  beets  preserved  from  injury,  but  the  sugar 
ultimately  obtained  is  kept  free  from  impurity.  So  soon  as  the  beets  have 
been  brought  into  the  wash-house  they  are  thrown  into  the  washing-machine 
by  means  of  a  raising  wheel  or  a  chain-pump,  or  through  a  spiral  passage 
(()  placed  aslant.  The  last-named  method  has  this  special  advantage,  that 
N.  S. — No.  I,  January 8. 
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it  serves  to  wash  as  well  as  to  convey  the  beets,  and  permits  of  the  raising 
within  an  hour  both  the  beets  and  the  water  in  which  they  are  contained. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  washing-machines,  the  drum-washer  (d)  and  the 
bar- washer  (e).  The  former  consists  of  a  cylinder  rotating  upon  its  own 
horizontal  axis,  the  latter  of  an  arm,  or  bar,  likewise  turning  on  its  own 
horizontal  axis.  Both  are  mounted  in  a  trough  provided  with  cocks  for 
admitting  and  leading  off  water,  and  in  both  there  is  a  stone-catcher. 

In  the  washing  apparatus  the  chief  aim  is  to  bring  the  beets  as  much 
as  ix)ssible  into  contact  with  pure  water,  so  as  to  be  washed  clean.  The  dirt 
and  stones  detached  from  the  beets  are  deposited  on  the  floor  of  the  stone- 
catcher,  or  receiver,  fixed  to  the  back  part  of  this  machine,  from  which  they 
are  from  time  to  time  emptied  out  from  below ;  the  beets,  however,  are  con- 
veyed by  a  contrivance  constructed  for  the  purpose  from  the  washing  appa- 
ratus into  the  stone-receiver,  by  the  arms  of  which  their  further  transport  is 
effected.  The  greater  the  area  of  the  wash-machines  the  more  thoroughly 
are  the  beets  cleaned.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  have  two  washing-machines 
placed  one  after  another,  and  best  of  all  two  bar-washers,  or  one  bar-washer 
and  one  drum-washer. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  water  in  the  sugar  factory  to  the 
lowest  possible  figure,  the  water  condensed  from  the  steam  given  off  from 
the  boiling  apparatus  in  the  factory  is  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  the  con- 
duit and  washing  the  beets. 

The  employment  of  this  condensation  water,  which  has  a  temperature  of 
about  35°  C,  adds  considerably  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  washing- 
machine,  and  is  quite  indispensable  when  frozen  beets  have  to  be  washed. 
In  case  the  quantity  of  condensation  water  obtainable  should  prove  insuffi- 
cient it  must,  of  course,  be  supplemented  by  the  addition  of  fresh,  cold 
water. 

With  the  mere  washing  of  the  beets  the  sugar  manufacturer  is  not  con- 
tent ;  provision  is  therefore  made  for  the  beets  to  be  freed  from  those  parts 
which  are  poor,  or  at  least  not  so  rich  in  sugar  as  the  others,  before  the  pro- 
cess of  extracting  the  juice  begins.  With  this  object  the  greenish  upper  part 
■^  the  beet  is  cut  away.  This  measure  is  of  great  importance  in  Germany, 
for  in  that  country  the  tax  paid  to  the  State  by  the  sugar  manufacturer  on 
his  productions  is  assessed  on  the  weight  of  the  beets,  so  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  on  the  same  scale  for  the  portions  which  contained  but  a  poor 
percentage  of  sugar  as  for  the  rest.  In  other  countries,  where  the  method  of 
taxation  is  different,  less  importance  is  laid  upon  the  removal  of  the  green 
beet-tops,  and  these  are  manufactured  with  the  whole  remaining  portion.         ^ 

For  the  purpose  of  removing  these  tops  and  the  pebbles  and  dirt  which 
may  have  been  torn  up  with  them,  as  well  as  any  rotten  parts  which  the  beet  ^ 
may  contain,  a  caroussel  (/),  or  broad  transporter,  is  placed  so  as  to  re-  ; 
ceive  the  beets,  which  are  thrown  into  it  from  the  washing-machine  by  ' 
means  of  the  arms  of  the  stone-receiver.  This  transporter  is  of  wire  and  ? 
moves  at  a  low  rate  of  rapidity,  so  that  the  work-women  beside  it  can  cut  j 
each  beet,  and  as  far  as  they  are  able  to  see,  to  remove  with  facility  the  rot-  ; 
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ten  parts,  the  small  stones,  and  all  foreign  bodies.  The  caroussel  is  a  cir- 
cular sieve  placed  horizontally,  through  the  apertures  of  which  the  water, 
of  which  a  certain  quantity  is  thrown  in  from  the  washing-machine,  may  run 
out.  Around  this  caroussel,  which  moves  very  slowly  upon  its  center,  work- 
women are  also  placed  and  perform  exactly  the  same  work  as  in  the  case  ot 
the  transporter  above  mentioned.  After  passing  under  this  thorough  revision 
the  beet3  are  conveyed  automatically  from  the  caroussel  to  a  perpendicular 
or  slanting  chain-pump  (^),  which  provides  for  their  passage  from  the  wash 
department  to  the  diffusion  chambers. 

The  waste,  which  the  work-women  have  separated  out,  is  invariably  put 
aside.  There  are  two  kinds  of .  chain-pumps,  the  dredge-pump  and  th^ 
chain-elevator,  both  of  which  consist  of  a  number  of  cup-like  vessels,  which 
receive  the  beets  from  the  caroussel  and  deposit  them  in  a  box  called  the 
beet-collecting  box.  They  are  distinguished  from  one  another  only  by  the 
kind  of  connection — belt  or  chain — ^between  the  different  cups.  The  term 
collecting-box  is  sufficient  to  explain  that  the  beets  are  collected  in  this  re- 
ceptacle when  the  washing  process  is  complete.  Thence  they  are  conveyed 
by  separate  lots  in  trucks  running  upon  rails  over  a  weighing-machine  (Ji), 
there  weighed,  and  then  drawn  to  the  cutting  or  slicing  machine  (/'),  into 
which  they  are  transferred. 

In  Germany  the  weighing  of  the  beets  takes  place  under  the  control  of 
the  revenue  authorities,  and  is  to  be  recommendeti  for  factories  in  countries 
where  a  different  system  of  taxation,  or  none  at  all,  prevails,  for  solely  by 
this  means  is  the  sugar  manufacturer  enabled  to  ascertain  the  exact  quantity 
of  beets  manufactured  each  day.  Only  the  approximate  weight  of  the  beets 
can  be  arrived  at  by  weighing  them  as  they  come  from  the  field.  Dirt  and 
all  other  impurities  removed  during  the  washing  process  are,  of  course,  value- 
less, but  often  amount  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  beets.  A  previous 
weighing  can,  therefore,  only  serve  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  original  weight 
of  the  quantity  of  beets  employed  for  the  sake  of  estimating  the  price. 
With  the  above-mentioned  cutting-machine  we  have  reached  one  of  the 
principal  stages  of  actual  sugar  manufacture,  namely,  the  point  at  which  the 
process  for  obtaining  the  juice  comes  under  consideration.  The  system 
most  generally  adopted,  and  the  one  solely  employed  in  new  factories,  is 
called  the  diffusion  system  (the  manipulation  of  the  beet  root  in  slices),  and 
is  the  only  one  which  we  propose  to  consider  now. 

As  the  sugar  juice,  which  it  is  intended  to  obtain,  is  contained  in  the  cells 
of  the  beets,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  as  many  of  the  cells  as  possible  into 
contact  with  water  so  that  the  latter  may  dissolve  out  the  juice,  an  effect 
which  is  rendered  possible  by  applying  the  process  of  diffusion  to  the  beets 
after  they  have  been  cut  up  into  slices.  The  laying  bare  of  the  interior 
cells  of  the  beets,  which  is  produced  by  cutting  the  beets  up  into  thin  slices 
or  lumps,  is  efiected  mechanically,  namely,  by  means  of  the  slicing-machine, 
which  is  thus  seen  to  be  one  of  the  chief  factors  of  the  diffusion  system. 
The  slicing-machine  consists  of  a  disc,  rotating  horizontally  on  its  own  axis, 
and  fitted  with  knives.     By  means  of  the  rotation  the  knives  catch  the  beets 
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which  descend  upon  them  and  cut  them  up  into  thin  circles.  The  slices 
slip  down  beneath  the  knives  and  fall  into  a  transporter  placed  to  receive 
them.  The  most  celebrated  and  therefore  the  most  generally  employed 
cutting-machines  are  either  stationary  or  depending,  and  are  driven  by 
transmission  gearing.  Other  kinds  are  known,  but  these  are  of  inferior  ex- 
cellence. 

The  knives  employed  are  of  very  various  construction,  such  as  rib  knives, 
goller  knives,  roof-rib  knives,  anchor  knives,  etc.  If  the  beets  have  not 
been  properly  washed,  and  foreign,  hard  bodies,  such  as  iron,  stones,  and 
such  like,  are  brought  into  the  cutting-machine,  its  knives  are  seriously  dam- 
aged. These  must  then  frequently  be  changed  and  sharpened  and  an  inter- 
ruption of  the  factory  operations  is  the  result.  The  cuts  are  also  rendered 
bad  thereby;  they  become  irregular  in  shape,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
diffusion  suffers  in  consequence  from  indigestion.  Hence  the  warning  which 
must  be  given  to  expend  as  much  care  as  possible  upon  the  beet  wash-house. 
The  transporter  into  which  the  slices  fall  from  the  cutting-machine  is  called 
the  filling  transporter  (_/'),  as  it  serves  to  fill  the  diffusion  vessels.  This 
filling  transporter  is  so  arranged  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  diffusion  vessels 
can  be  filled  at  will  (in  correct  manufacture  by  rows),  and  is  constructed  of 
either  a  straight  or  a  circular  shape,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  these 
vessels. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  diffusion  vessels,  but  before  entering  upon  a 
detailed  description  of  them  we  will  first  explain  the  nature  of  the  diffusion 
which  takes  place  in  them.  By  diffusion,  or  osmose,  is  understood  the  pro- 
cess of  exchange  which  goes  on  between  two  different  kinds  of  fluids  of 
unequal  degrees  of  density,  contained  in  two  different  vessels,  connected  by 
a  membrane.  This  diffusion,  which  takes  place  through  a  membrane,  is 
called  membrane  diffusion,  to  distinguish  it  from  free  diffusion,  which  takes 
place  freely,  that  is,  without  any  membrane. 

The  beet  juice  is  contained  in  the  cells  of  the  beets  and  each  one  of 
these  cells  is  covered  by  a  membrane.  In  this  case,  therefore,  a  membrane 
diffusion  between  two  fluids — the  juice  in  the  cells  and  the  water  in  which 
they  are  rinsed — is  the  only  diffusion  possible.  In  the  case  of  the  sliced 
beets,  the  large  quantities  of  cells  contained  in  them  must  be  considered, 
the  process  of  diffusion  being  here  somewhat  different  than  when  only  a 
single  cell  is  concerned. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  process,  let  us  imagine  a  number  of  cylinders 
tightly  closed  together  on  their  circular  surfaces,  and  with  their  contents  for 
the  present  moment  separate.  This  complex  of  cylinders,  which  are  filled 
with  juice,  is  hung  in  a  vessel  filled  with  water.  The  diffusion  naturally  takes 
place,  first  of  all,  with  the  two  extreme  cylinders,  and  then  gradually  advances 
from  both  sides  towards  the  middle,  until  the  juice  in  all  the  cells  or  cylinders 
has  acquired,  by  means  of  exchange,  the  same  density  as  the  surrounding  fluid 
in  the  vessel  (originally  water).  When  this  has  taken  place  the  diffusion  is 
at  an  end,  but  it  can  be  repeated  after  the  whole  of  the  fluid,  now  of  the 
same  density,  has  been  drawn  off.     In  this  way  the  cylinders  can  be  lixivi- 
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ated  by  constantly  changing  the  fluid ;  also,  new  and  additional  complexes 
of  cylinders  can  be  lixiviated,  when  the  drawn-off  fluid  is  repeatedly  re-em- 
ployed. In  the  latter  case  a  higher  density  or  concentration  of  the  drawn-off 
juices  is  obtained.  By  this  method  the  saccharine  juice  is  extracted  from 
the  sliced  beets.  If  now,  instead  of  the  vessel  filled  with  water,  a  diffusion 
vessel  be  imagined,  and,  instead  of  the  cylinder  filled  with  saccharine  juice, 
the  cells  in  the  sliced  beets,  which  are  conveyed  from  the  cutting-machine  to 
the  diffusion  vessels  in  the  filling  transporter,  we  have  a  mechanical  explana- 
tion of  the  entire  diffusion  system. 

Temperature  is  a  most  influential  factor  in  the  diffusion  process,  for  the 
higher  it  is  the  more  rapid  is  the  diffusion.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  advisa- 
ble to  exceed  certain  proportions.  In  order  to  preserve  the  required  tem- 
perature in  the  vessels  in  which  the  diffusion  is  taking  place,  fore-heaters,  or 
calorisators,  are  employed. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  these  lines  to  describe  in  the  minutest  detail  the 
nature  of  the  diffusion,  so  that,  afler  the  above  brief  explanation,  we  turn 
back  to  the  point  at  which  the  sliced  beets  are  supposed  to  arrive  in  the  dif- 
fusion vessels. 

The  diffusion  apparatus  (>&),  or,  to  put  it  shortly,  the  diffusion,  consists 
of  ten  to  twelve  vessels  (the  diffusers),  as  many  fore-heaters,  or  calorisators, 
and  the  necessary  valve  and  tube  flttings. 

The  complete  diffusion  apparatus  is  called  the  diffusion  battery,  and  this 
can  be  constructed,  according  to  arrangement,  with  vessels  in  one  or  two  rows^ 
or  in  a  circle.  If  the  diffusion  battery  is  of  one  or  two  rows,  the  shape  of 
the  filling  transporter  is  straight,  and  the  cutting-machine  can  be  placed  at 
thj  side  of  the  battery.  In  the  case  of  circular  diffusion,  the  filling  trans- 
porter must  also  be  circular,  and  the  cutting-machine  is  placed  either  inside 
or  outside  the  circle  of  the  vessels,  or  in  the  center,  in  which  case  it  is  rota- 
tory on  its  axis  and  fills  each  diffuser  itself,  so  that  a  filling  transporter  is 
superfluous.  In  rare  cases  the  entire  diffusion  battery  rotates  round  the 
cutting-machine. 

The  diffusers  are  cylindrical  vessels  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  with 
water-tight  and  hermetically-closing  covers.  In  their  upper  apertures  slices 
are  thrown  in  from  the  filling  transporter,  and  thus  the  diffuser  is  filled. 
Below,  the  diffusers  are  closed  either  by  an  hermetically-shutting  lid  or  man- 
hole, to  empty  the  vessels  of  the  lixiviated  slices  when  the  diffusion  is  com- 
pleted. Th%iilling  of  a  diffuser  with  fresh  slices  lasts  from  seven  to  ten 
minutes,  according  to  its  size.  With  a  battery  of  twelve  vessels,  one  is 
a1wa>'s  being  filled  and  one  emptied,  while  the  remaining  ten  are  operating. 
The  diffused  juice  (about  sixty  per  cent,  in  volume  of  the  contents  of  the 
diffuser)  is  obtained  by  adding  fresh,  pure  water  under  a  pressure  of  one  to 
one  and  one-half  atmospheres  to  that  diffuser  which  is  about  to  be  emptied. 
The  water  is  drawn  from  a  reservoir  (ni)  high  enough  to  produce  the  required 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  into  which  it  is  raised  by  means  of  a  water-pump  (/). 
By  separating  out,  by  means  of  a  comprefssion  pump  (jn  i)  applied  from  the 
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last  diffuser  to  the  last  diffuser  but  one,  the  juice  collects  and  leaves  the 
diffuser,  which  is  being  filled  with  fresh  slices,  with  a  condensation  of  about 
II**  Brix,  and  at  a  temperature* of  about  30°  C.  This  temperature  is  at- 
tained by  the  application  of  a  system  of  pipes  filled  with  steam.  In  these 
pipes  circulates  the  juice,  which  streams  through  from  diffuser  to  diffuser, 
and  which  is  thus  previously  heated.  These  pipes  constitute  the  above-men- 
tioned fore-heaters,  and  the  extent  of  their  heating  surface  is  in  accordance 
with  the  length  of  time  consumed  by  a  diffuser  in  acquiring  the  necessary 
grade  of  warmth,  and  the  extent  of  the  difference  of  temperature  between 
the  steam  and  the  juice. 

In  the  first  six  diffusers  the  juice  is  always  maintained  by  fore-heating,  at 
a  temperature  of  about  70°  C. ,  but  from  this  point  the  temperature  declines, 
so  that  the  last  diffuser  which  is  emptied  has  a  temperature  of  about  30°  C, 
and  can  therefore  be  manipulated. 

The  quantity  of  juice  drawn  off  from  time  to  time  is  always  a  constant 
one.  Continuing  its  journey,  this  diffusion  juice  arrives  in  a  fore-heater  («), 
in  which  it  is  heated  to  60*^  or  50°  C. ,  by  steam  produced  in  the  last  vessel 
of  a  steaming  apparatus,  which  we  will  describe  on  a  subsequent  occasion. 
After  this  the  juice  arrives  in  a  second  fore-heater  (^),  which  is  heated  with 
the  spent  steam  of  the  steam-engine,  and  is  there  heated  to  90^  C,  and  is 
then  conveyed  into  a  measuring  cask  (/). 

Before  passing  on  to  the  further  process  of  manufacture,  to  which  the 
juice  now  obtained  is  subjected,  we  will  turn  back  once  more  to  the  diffusion 
battery,  in  order  to  follow  the  road  which  is  taken  by  the  residue  remaining 
over  from  the  diffusion. 

The  juice  having  left  the  diffusers,  the  latter  contain  only  the  lixiviated 
slices,  which  have  been  deprived  of  the  greatest  portion  of  their  juice.  By 
opening  the  lids,  or  man-holes,  at  the  bottom  the  slices  are  emptied  out  of 
the  diffusers,  and  this  operation  takes  place  in  the  same  order  as  the  previous 
lixiviation.  The  diffusers  are  also  rinsed  out  and  filled  with  fresh  slices. 
The  lixiviated  beet  slices,  which  fall  below,  are  received  either  in  a  brick 
gutter  placed  aslant  and  washed  into  the  slice-presses  by  the  water  pouring 
out  with  them,  and  in  which  they  have  been  rinsed,  or  they  are  received  on 
a  transporter  (^),  the  shape  of  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  construction 
of  the  diffusion  battery,  and  which,  from  time  to  time,  runs  beneath  it  and 
conveys  away  the  slices  to  the  presses. 

If  the  presses  are  not  set  up  immediately  beneath  the  diffSlon  battery, 
but  above  it,  the  slices  must  be  conveyed  by  means  of  an  elevator  (r)  from 
the  battery  to  the  presses.  There  are  various  kinds  of  slice-presses,  the  con- 
struction of  which  differs.  They  all,  however,  have  the  object  of  separating, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  water  contained  in  the  slices,  and  which  amounts  to 
about  95  per  cent.,  so  that  the  slices  may  be  utilized  as  fodder  for  cattle. 
The  water  extracted  by  the  presses  is  not  supposed  to  contain  more  than  3 
per  cent,  of  sugar.  If  it  should  be  proved  that  the  percentage  is  higher, 
more  care  must  be  expended  on  the  diffusion  process,  and  either  a  better 
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lixiviation  of  the  slices  must  be  effected,  or  the  water  remaining  over  from 
the  previous  lixiviation  must  be  retained  in  the  diffusers  and  the  latter  filled 
with  fewer  slices. 

Latterly  it  has  been  found  possible  to  dry  the  lixiviated  slices  very  thor- 
oughly by  means  of  a  slice-drying  apparatus,  the  employment  of  which  has 
proved  highly  profitable.  The  quantity  of  mattef  resulting  from  the  drying 
process  has  thus  been  raised  to  its  maximum,  an  effect  not  previously  attain- 
able by  means  of  the  presses.  The  drying  of  the  slices  has  raised  their 
value  considerably  as  fodder,  for  the  surplus  water  which  they  would  other- 
wise  contain  interferes  with  the  nourishment  of  the  cattle ;  moreover,  wet 
slices  easily  become  rotten. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  diffusion  juice,  which  we  had  accompanied  as 
far  as  the  measuring  cask  and  there  left.  In  the  measuring  casks  a  fixed 
quantity  allotted  one  diffuser  is  measured  off  and  allowed  to  nm  out  for 
saturation.  Saturation,  or  separating-out,  consists  in  the  treatment  of  the 
diffusion  juices  with  lime  and  carbonic  acid,  whereby  the  non-saccharine 
substances  are  partially  precipitated  and  partially  decomposed,  the  remainder 
being  preserved  unaltered  in  solution.  These  non-saccharine,  /.  ^.,  foreign 
substances  are  present  in  the  juice  in  considerable  proportions,  and  inter- 
fere with  the  crystallization  of  the  sugar,  which  they  can,  in  fact,  actually 
prevent;  and  for  this  reason  pains  must  be  taken  to  remove  them  from  the 
juice. 

There  are  three  processes  of  saturation.  For  the  first  saturation  (s)  the 
diffusion  juice  is  brought  from  the  measuring  cask  at  the  same  temperature 
as  that  obtained  in  the  fore-heaters,  through  which  it  has  already  passed.  It 
is  then  mixed  with  the  milk  of  lime  of  a  concentration  of  20^  Beaum^,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  2j4  per  cent,  of  lime  to  97^  per  cent,  weight  of  the 
beets.  The  action  of  this  milk  of  lime  is  to  decompose  the  juice,  and  to 
combine  with  various  organic  substances  (non-saccharine),  which  are  thereby 
separated  out  from  the  sugar  juice.  The  lime  is  immediately  afterwards 
precipitated  by  means  of  carbonic  acid,  whereby  a  certain  quantity  of  non- 
saccharine  substances  are  mechanically  precipitated,  too,  and  the  fluid,  origi- 
nally thick  and  clouded,  becomes  perfectly  clear  and  bright.  The  first  and 
also  the  two  subsequent  stations  are  conducted  in  a  number  of  circular  or 
polygonal  vessels. 

The  process  of  saturation  being  complete  the  juice  is  drawn  through  sand- 
catchers  (/)  by  means  of  a  lye-pump,  which  conveys  it  under  pressure  into 
the  filter-presses  («)  of  the  first  saturation,  where  the  precipitated  substances 
or  lye  is  received. 

The  filters,  or  lye-presses,  are  classified,  according  to  their  construction, 
as  chamber  and  frame  filter-presses.  They  consist  of  a  number  of  four- 
cornered  plates  (in  the  case  of  chamber-presses),  or  of  plates  and  frames 
(frame-presses),  over  which  cloths  are  stretched.  The  lye  is  deposited 
between  the  plates,  or  in  the  frames,  while  the  fluid  passes  through  the 
cloths  before  leaving  the  press,  and  is  thus  filtered.  This  juice,  as  it  flows 
out,  passes  through  fore-heaters,  in  which  its  temperature  is  raised  to  about 
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25°  C.  prepafatory  to  undergoing  second  saturation  (zf).  It  is  then 
treated  once  more  with  milk  of  lime  in  the  proportion  of  about  ij4  per 
cent,  of  lime  to  the  beets,  then  saturated,  and  afterwards  drawn  once  more 
through  a  sand -catcher,  by  means  of  a  second  lye-pump  (w),  and  pressed 
into  the  filter-presses  of  the  second  saturation.  There  the  juice  passes 
through  exactly  the  same  process  as  in  the  first  presses,  and  flows  out  to 
undergo  the  third  saturation  (j). 

Previous  to  the  third  saturation  the  juice  is  warmed  by  means  of  fore- 
heaters  to  about  15°  C.  and  then  treated  in  the  saturators  with  sulphur- 
ous acid,  which  is  obtained  by  burning  sulphur  in  special  sulphur-kilns, 
constructed  near  to  the  saturators,  and  which  is  forced  into  them  by  means 
of  a  pump.  After  the  third  saturation  the  juice  is  conveyed,  by  means  of  a 
third  lye-pump,  through  a  third  sand-catcher  (2),  and  then  forced  into  the 
filter-presses  of  the  third  saturation.  There  the  precipitate  is  also  deposited 
as  lye,  while  the  juice  left  over  is  raised  at  a  concentration  of  about  9^  to  10° 
Brix  into  a  reservoir  (^),  placed  above,  for  containing  the  diluted  saccharine 
juice,  by  means  of  a  pump  (A)  specially  employed  for  this  purpose. 

The  lye  which  has  been  left  behind  in  all  the  three  filter-presses  is  first 
of  all  washed  in  clean  water  under  pressure  from  the  same  reservoir  used  in 
the  process  of  diffusion.  This  water  is  then  added  to  the  juice  contained  in 
the  diffusers  and  undergoes  the  same  process  to  which  the  juice  is  subse- 
quently subjected,  or  it  is  conveyed  by  means  of  a  small  pump  direct  into 
the  reservoir  in  which  the  diluted  juice  is  contained.  The  lye  contained 
in  the  presses  is  subsequently  submitted  to  an  evaporating  process,  but  this 
measure  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  The  presses  are  opened  and  the  lye 
transferred  from  them  on  a  small  carriage  running  underneath,  or  in  a  trans- 
port-worm to  the  lye-wagon,  or  it  is  thrown  down  the  lye  transport-worm 
and  then  removed  from  the  factory.  The  lye  still  contains  at  this  stage 
about  5  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  constitutes  a  serviceable  product  in  agricult- 
ure as  a  fertilizer.  Among  its  component  parts  are  phosphoric  acid,  albu- 
men, and  a  quantity  of  lime.  The  question  now  presents  itself,  how  do  we 
obtain  the  required  milk  of  lime  and  carbonic  acid  ? 

These  two  products  are  obtained  together  from  a  limekiln  (C).  This 
limekiln  consists  of  a  hollow  circular  chamber  of  incombustible  material, 
provided  with  furnaces  and  delivery  apertures,  and  is  generally  placed  in  the 
open  air  in  the  factory  yard,  or  in  what  is  known  as  a  "closed  building." 
The  lime  and  the  carbonic  acid  are  obtained  in  this  kiln  by  calcining  lime- 
stone (or  chalk).  The  limestone  destined  for  this  purpose  is  drawn  up  in 
an  elevator  (Z>)  to  the  highest  point  of  the  kiln  or  *' mouth,*'  as  it  is  called, 
and  through  an  aperture  in  this  mouth,  provided  with  a  lid,  is  thrown  into 
the  kiln  alternately  with  quantities  of  coke.  The  coke  is  added  to  accelerate 
the  calcination  of  the  limestone.  By  means  of  this  calcining  process  the 
carbonic  acid,  also  obtained  as  a  lye  product,  collects  in  the  uppermost  parts 
of  the  kiln  mouth  and  is  pumped  out  by  means  of  an  air-pump,  which  is 
known  as  the  carbonic  acid  gas-pump  {£),  and  which  is  placed  inside  the 
factory. 
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The  pump-conduit,  which  connects  the  pump  with  the  kiln,  passes  on  its 
way  through  a  washing-vessel  (^),  the  object  of  which  is  not  only  to  cool 
the  carbonic  acid,  but  to  free  it  from  ^11  impurities  with  which  it  may  be 
mixed,  such  as  dust,  but  above  all  from  sulphurous  acids.  The  carbonic 
acid  gas  obtained  from  the  limekiln  is  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  about  23 
per  cent,  of  pure  carbonic  acid  with  large  quantities  of  nitrogen,  superfluous 
air,  sulphurous  acids,  and  steam. 

The  washer  is  a  cylindrical  or  conically-shaped  vessel,  filled  to  about 
half  of  its  depth  with  water,  above  which  there  is  a  perforated  plate  support- 
ing pieces  of  limestone.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  is  conveyed  through  a  small 
tube  into  the  water,  and  when  it  has  passed  through  both  the  water  and  the 
sieve  it  is  pumped,  by  means  of  a  carbonic  acid  gas  pump,  through  a  desic- 
cator, in  which  the  water  caught  up  in  the  washer  is  retained.  The  gas  is 
then  pressed  into  a  receiver  and  thence  transferred  to  the  saturators. 

The  calcined,  or  quick-lime,  is  drawn  off  in  strata  from  the  openings  at 
the  bottom  of  the  kiln  and  allowed  to  cool  in  the  open  air.  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible, when  cooled,  the  lime  is  slacked  with  pure  water,  and  with  the  aid  of 
a  lime-slacking  apparatus  (of  various  construction),  the  resulting  milk  of 
lime  (at  about  20^  Beaum^)  being  passed  through  a  sieve,  which  retains  the 
impurities.  The  milk  of  lime  is  then  transported,  by  means  of  a  pump,  to 
vessels  specially  placed  for  its  reception  abov^e  the  saturators.  The  diluted 
juice,  which  we  left  in  the  reservoirs,  is  there  warmed  by  steam,  and  is  then 
run  into  the  evaporating  apparatus  (6^).  In  the  evaporating  apparatus  the 
concentration  of  the  diluted  juice  is  carried  out;  for,  after  the  diffusion,  this 
juice  has  been  diluted  to  about  9**  or  10^  Brix  by  the  addition  of  the  milk  of 
lime  and  the  sweetened  water  from  the  filter-presses.  The  temperature  of 
the  juice,  when  it  arrives  in  the  evaporating  apparatus,  where  it  receives  a 
temperature  of  50°  Balling,  is  about  75®  C.  The  concentration  of  the 
diluted  juice  is  effected  by  evaporating  the  water  which  it  contains. 

The  evaporating  apparatus  consists  of  one  or  more  vessels,  according  as 
its  effect  is  single,  double,  triple,  or  quadruple,  eta  The  more  vessels  there 
are  in  the  evaporating  apparatus  the  more  economically  it  works ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  greater  is  the  economy  of  steam.  Not  alone,  however,  does  an 
economy  of  steam  result  from  employing  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
vessels,  which,  of  course,  represents  the  maximum  heating  surface,  but  there  is 
a  further  and  consequent  economy  of  coal  in  the  boiler-house,  while  the 
heating  of  the  apparatus  is  effected  mainly  by  slightly  rarified  steam  of  about 
1%  atmospheres,  and  also  by  the  spent  steam  from  the  steam-engines.  The 
steam,  moreover,  which  proceeds  from  the  boiling  juice  in  the  first  vessel, 
serves  to  heat  the  second  vessel,  and  so  on  through  the  entire  series.  Owing 
to  the  decrease  of  pressure  in  the  evaporating  apparatus,  the  boiling  point  is 
lowered.  Water  which  boils,  under  normal  conditions,  at  100°  C,  boils  at 
a  lower  temperature  when  the  pressure  upon  it  is  less.  If  it  be  desired  to 
keep  the  boiling  point  constant,  the  pressure  of  the  increasing  concentration 
of  the  juice  must  be  lessened.     As  an  example  for  illustration,  let  us  take 
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the  quadruple  effect :  In  a  quadruple  effect,  about  a  quarter  of  the  quantity 
of  water  contained  in  each  vessel  is  evaporated ;  in  the  case  of  a  triple  effect, 
one-third,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  concentration  increases  from  vessel  to  vessel,  and 
in  the  particular  instance  we  are  discussing  reaches  its  highest  point — 50  per 
cent.  Balling — in  the  fourth  vessel.  The  steam  produced  by  the  evaporation 
of  the  water  in  the  first  vessel  streams  into  the  heating  chamber  of  the  second 
vessel,  which  it  heats,  at  the  same  time  that  a  portion  of  the  water  of  the  juice 
(as  already  stated,  about  the  quarter  of  the  total  quantity  of  water  to  be  evap- 
orated) is  likewise  converted  into  steam.  This  steam  heats  the  chamber 
containing  the  second  vessel,  evaporates  the  water  again,  and  the  resulting 
steam  finally  heats  the  fourth  vessel,  whence  the  steam  produced  by  the  re- 
peated evaporations  is  let  free.  The  first  vessel,  however,  is  heated  with 
$team  of  about  ij4  atmospheres. 

The  vapor  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the  juice  in  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  vessels,  and  so  forth,  leaves  the  last  (in  the  special  case 
considered  above  the  fourth)  vessel  at  a  temperature  of  60°  C,  and  can  be 
economically  employed  for  heating  the  first  fore-heater,  through  which  the 
diffusion  juice  passes  previous  to  saturation.  The  vapor  can  then  be  con- 
densed. The  juice,  which  has  attained  to  a  certain  concentration  in  the 
first  vessel,  is  then  drawn  off  into  the  second,  then  into  the  third,  and  finally 
in\o  the  fourth  vessel,  where  it  is  concentrated  to  50  per  cent.  Balling,  and 
henceforth  known  as  concentrated  juice. 

The  quadruple  effect  here  described,  inclusive  of  the  heating  of  the  first 
(bre-heater,  which  receives  the  diffusion  juice  by  means  of  the  vapor  pro- 
ceeding from  the  evaporating  vessels,  is  a  very  simple  affair.  Highly  compli- 
cated combinations  may,  however,  be  arranged,  and  it  is  possible  to  further 
utilize  to  some  extent  the  vapor  proceeding  from  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  vessels  of  the  quadruple  apparatus  which  we  have  been  describing,  and 
even  to  employ  it  according  to  need  or  desire  for  fore-heating  or  evapora- 
tion—that is  to  say,  decoction.  The  construction  of  these  evaporating 
vessels  is  of  various  kinds.  As  a  rule,  however,  they  consist  of  cylindrical 
vessels,  either  in  a  vertical  or  a  horizontal  position,  and  provided  with  a 
system  of  heating-pipes.  Latterly  the  Wellner-Felinck  system  has  been 
most  generally  employed,  and  its  capabilities  have  as  yet  been  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  system.  In  this  apparatus  the  vessels  are  of  a  box  shape  and 
are  fitted  with  horizontal  heating-pipes.  As  an  example,  it  may  be  stated 
that  I  square  meter  heating  surface  in  a  quadruple  apparatus  of  this  system 
suffices  to  evaporate  22j^  kilograms  of  the  water  contained  in  the  juice  in 
one  hour,  while  with  other  evaporating  apparatus  the  maximum  weight  is  1 7 
kilograms.  In  order  to  evaporate  100  kilograms  of  water  from  the  juice 
26^  kilograms  of  steam  are  required  by  the  Wellner-Felinck  apparatus. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  with  this  apparatus  the  greatest  economy  in  steam 
and,  therefore,  in  the  coal  required  for  the  boiler  is,  up  to  the  present  date, 
attainable. 
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The  steam  which  streams  through  the  heating  system  of  the  various  ves- 
sels in  any  kind  of  evaporating  apparatus  is  invariably  condensed  to  water. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  this  condensed  water  from  filling  up  the  entire 
heating  system  in  the  course  of  time  and  thus  hindering  the  heating  surfaces 
from  operating,  some  means  must  be  found  for  getting  rid  of  this  water,  and 
this  is  done  in  the  following  manner : 

From  the  first  vessel  of  the  evaporating  apparatus,  whether  the  latter  pro- 
duce a  quadruple  or  a  triple  effect,  the  condensed  water  obtained  from  the 
spent  steam  or  direct  from  the  boiler  steam  passes  into  a  tightly  closed  re- 
cdver,  in  which  all  the  remaining  waste  water  from  steam  of  approximately 
the  same  expansion  throughout  the  entire  sugar  factory  is  collected.  This 
receiver  is  known  as  the  waste-water  tank,  and  is  provided  with  an  automatic 
or  ball  cock,  which  regulates  the  outflow  of  the  water  and  any  accompany- 
ing outflow  of  steam.  The  water  collected  in  this  waste  tank  is  conveyed 
by  means  of  a  pump  into  the  feed-water  tank,  and  being  at  a  fairly  high  tem- 
perature serves  for  feeding  the  steam-boiler.  From  each  of  the  other  vessels 
of  the  evaporating  apparatus  the  condensed  water  flows  into  a  special  vapor 
receiver,  is  thence  pumped  through  a  ball-cock  (^H)  valve  (to  prevent  any 
steam  coming,  too,)  into  a  reservoir,  and  may  then  be  employed  for  slaking 
lime,  for  feeding  the  boiler,  or,  finally,  in  the  beet  conduit,  and  for  washing 
the  beets. 

The  evacuatibn  of  the  heating  s)rstem  in  the  evaporating  apparatus  is 
effected  by  means  of  small  tubes  leading  from  one  vessel  to  the  other  and 
connected  with  the  condenser.  The  vapor  receivers  are  also  evacuated  by 
means  of  small  tubes  and  the  air  contained  in  them  is  also  passed  into  the 
condenser. 

The  evaporating  apparatus  itself  is  freed  of  air  by  the  aid  of  an  air-pump 
(7),  which  is  required  for  bringing  the  juice  to  a  boil  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture than  100^  C.  The  air-pump,  however,  is  not  connected  directly  with 
the  evaporating  apparatus,  an  additional  vapor  receiver  being  inserted  in  the 
exhaust  tubes,  in  which  the  vapor  from  the  other  boiling  apparatus — which 
still  remain  to  be  described — collect,  together  with  the  vapor  from  the  evapo- 
rating apparatus,  and  pass  into  a  condenser.  Here  they  are  condensed  by 
the  injection  of  cold  water  from  the  reservoir,  which  was  previously  made 
use  of  in  the  diffusion  process.  This  condensed  water  is  employed  in  the 
initial  stage  of  manufacture  for  washing  and  conveying  the  beets,  and  pos- 
sesses a  temperature  of  about  35®  C.  The  condenser  is  connected  with  the 
exhaust-pipe  of  the  air-pump,  while  the  force-pipe  of  the  latter  machine 
pufTs  out  into  the  open,  air  which  the  pump  has  withdrawn. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  condensers,  the  wet  and  the  dry,  which  differ  from 
each  other  by  their  construction  and  their  application.  The  air-pump  which 
operates  with  the  wet  condenser  is  also  called  the  wet  air-pump,  while  the 
dry  condenser  is  in  its  turn  connected  with  the  dry  air-pump.  The  wet  con- 
denser is  situated  close  to  the  air-pump,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  factory,  and 
sucks  in  the  injection  water  it  requires  from  a  maximum  depth  of  6  meters. 
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In  this  case,  however,  the  air-pump  is  employed  for  getting  rid  of  the  injec- 
tion and  condensed  water  and  of  the  non-condensed  gases.  As  it  is  the  part 
of  the  air-pump  to  dispose  of  all  the  water^  the  wet  condenser  can  be  em- 
ployed in  cases  where  this  water  can  find  no  further  vent.  If,  however,  the . 
water  does  not  find  a  vent,  the  dry.  condenser  must  be  employed.  In  this 
case  the  condenser  is  placed  in  an  elevated  position.  Water  is  injected  into 
it  which  condenses  the  vapor  from  the  juice,  while  the  non-condensable  gases 
and  air  are  drawn  off  by  the  dry  air-pump,  which  takes  up  no  water  in  this 
instance.  The  condensed  and  injected  water  leaves  the  condenser  through 
a  pipe  which  leads  down  into  a  waste-water  tank,  and  may  then  be  utilized, 
as  already  stated,  for  washing  and  conveying  the  beets.  The  dry  condenser 
must  be  placed  at  least  to  meters  above  the  waste- water  tank. 

The  juice  contained  in  the  last  vessel  of  the  evaporating  apparatus  (in 
the  case  we  have  assumed,  the  fourth  vessel)  and  concentrated  to  50**  Bal- 
ling is  called  concentrated  juice  or  sirup,  and  is  raised,  by  means  of  a  sirup- 
pump  (^),  to  reservoirs  (Z)  placed  high  up,  and  there  kept  warm  by  means 
of  steam.  From  these  reservoirs  the  sirup  flows  into  the  sirup-presses  (Af), 
which  are  of  a  similar  construction  to  the  lye-presses  already  described,  or, 
in  place  of  presses,  the  sirup  may  be  run  through  filter  bags  and  filtered. 
After  the  filtration  the  concentrated  sirup  flows  into  a  special  reservoir, 
whence  it  is  drawn  off,  either  direct  from  the  vacuum  apparatus  or  from  the 
first  boiler.  The  sirup-presses  must  be  placed  about  three  meters  below  the 
reservoir  containing  the  unfiltered  sirup. 

For  the  purposes  of  explanation  we  will  take  the  case  in  which  the  con- 
centrated sirup  passes  into  the  first  boiler,  or  fore  vacuum,  as  it  is  called, 
and  then  into  the  vacuum  apparatus.  The  first  boiler  consists  of  a  series  of 
vessels  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  the  evaporating  apparatus,  and  serves, 
by  means  of  the  use  and  economy  of  steam,  to  further  concentrate  the  juice* 
which  actually  passes  into  the  vaccum-boiler.  It  constitutes,  therefore,  a  sort 
of  fifth  vessel,  supplementing  the  quadruple  effect  of  our  evaporating  appara- 
tus. This  first  boiler,  however,  is  not  heated  by  the  steam  proceeding  from 
the  fourth  vessel  of  the  evaporating  apparatus.  It  receives  a  portion  of  the 
vapor  which  passes  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  vessel.  As,  however,  an 
extra  quantity  of  vapor  is  required  for  this  purpose,  more  water  must  be 
added  in  the  necessary  proportion  to  the  first  three  vessels  of  the  quadruple 
evaporating  apparatus,  and  the  latter  must  possess  correspondingly  large 
evaporating  surfaces. 

In  this  case  each  vessel  of  the  quadruple  apparatus  will  not  have  merely 
to  evaporate  about  a  quarter  of  the  water  in  the  diluted  juice,  but  the  first 
three  vessels  will  have  to  evaporate  a  large  proportion.  From  the  reservoir 
the  filtered  concentrated  sirup  now  passes  into  this  "  first  boiler  "  at  a  con- 
centration of  50  per  cent.  Balling.  It  receives  the  name  "  concentrated 
sirup  No.  I,**  and  undergoes  a  further  concentration  to  about  63  per  cent 
Balling  by  evaporation  of  water. 
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When  the  sirup  has  attained  to  this  degree  of  concentration  it  is  drawn 
off  by  means  of  pneumatic  suction  direct  into  the  vacuum-boiler,  or  is  trans- 
ferred by  means  of  a  second  concentrated  sirup-pump  to  the  reservoir  set 
apart  for  "concentrated  sirup  No.  2/'  and  is  thence  conveyed  to  the  vacuum- 
boiler.  The  vacuum-boiler  (^)  consists  of  a  vertical,  cylindrical,  or  ball- 
shaped  vessel,  with  a  conical  base,  containing  heating-worm  tubes.  Latterly 
vacuum-boilers  have  also  been  built  of  a  box  shape,  with  horizontal  heating- 
tubes  (Wellner-Felinck  system). 

These  boilers  can  be  heated  with  steam  obtained  direct  from  a  steam- 
boiler,  with  spent  steam,  or  vapor  from  the  evaporating  apparatus  in  various 
combinations,  according  to  the  distribution  of  the  entire  evaporation.  The 
object  of  boiling  the  juice  is  for  the  sugar  to  separate  out  in  crystalline  form. 
The  product  of  the  boiling  may  either  be  "clear"  or  in  crystals.  This  de- 
pends on  the  purity  of  the  concentrated  juice.  By  "clear  boiling"  is  un- 
derstood the  production  of  a  thick  sirup,  which  only  deposits  crystals  when 
it  has  been  removed  from  the  vacuum-boiler  and  allowed  to  cool.  During 
the  boiling  process  the  sirup  is  perfectly  clear.  If  the  concentrated  juice 
has  been  badly  filtered,  a  quantity  of  non -saccharine  matter  is  retained  in  it. 
In  this  case  clear  boiling  is  the  sole  process  possible,  as  a  direct  crystal- 
lization of  the  sugar  can  not  then  be  effected.  If,  however,  crystals  are 
formed  during  the  process  of  boiling  (which  can  only  take  place  after  effi- 
cient filtering),  direct  crystallization  is  aimed  at. 

In  the  latter  case  the  yield  of  crystals  is  much  larger  than  with  clear 
boiling,  so  that  this  method  is  universally  adopted  when  the  purity  of  the 
juice  permits  of  it.  The  concentrated  simp  No.  2,  which  has  been  con- 
veyed into  the  vacuum-boiler  (in  the  example  we  have  assumed),  leaves  the 
latter  with  a  concentration  of  95  per  cent.  Balling;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
mass  obtained  from  the  vacuum-boiler  has  been  fixed  by  the  evaporation 
which  has' taken  place  of  all  but  5  per  cent,  of  its  water. 

The  steam  produced  in  the  vacuum-boiler  by  the  evaporation  of  con- 
centrated sirup  No.  2  passes  into  receivers,  which  also  contain  the  vapor 
given  off  from  the  evaporating  apparatus,  and  the  whole  of  this  steam  and 
vapor  are  then  condensed  to  water  in  a  condenser. 

The  vacuum-bqiler  is  connected  with  an  air-pump  (6?)  similar  in  con- 
struction to  the  first  one  employed  in  the  evaporating  process,  and  both  of 
these  operate  on  the  common  condenser  above  mentioned.  A  general  air- 
pump  of  large  size  is  also  occasionally  employed,  and  serves  both  for  the 
evaporating  station  and  the  vacumn-boiler. 

The  mass  obtained  from  the  vacuum-boiler  contains,  therefore,  already 
95  per  cent,  of  sugar,  which  has  now  to  be  obtained. 

It  is  open  to  employ  either  clear  boiling  or  direct  crystallization,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  this  mass,  which  has  also  to  be  manipulated  in  one 
of  two  particular  ways. 

Before  considering  further  the  manipulation  to  which  this  mass  requires 
to  be  subjected,  it  is  as  well  to  state  beforehand  that  the  mass  can  either  be 
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manufactured  into  raw  sugar  (with  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  treatise  to 
deal)  or  direct  into  consumption  goods.  Raw  sugar  consists  of  sugar  crys< 
tals  hanging  loosely  together,  of  a  color  varying  between  yellow  and  brown, 
which  have  to  be  purified  or  refined  before  they  can  be  employed  for  con- 
sumption. The  sugar  of  consumption,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  of  white 
sugar  crystals  in  close  conglomeration,  and  comes  into  commercial  circula- 
tion in  various  forms. 

Not  always  is  it  possible  to  manufacture  the  product  of  the  vacuum-boiler 
direct  into  consumption  goods,  in  which  a  certain  degree  of  purity  has  to  be 
attained.     Raw  sugar,  however,  can  be  produced  in  any  case. 

It  is  with  the  manufacture  of  raw  sugar  that  we  have  hitherto  been  con- 
cerned, and  to  which  we  shall  now  limit  ourselves. 

For  the  production  of  raw  sugar,  then,  the  mass  produced  in  the  vacuum- 
boiler  can  be  equally  well  employed,  whether  clear-boiled  or  crystallized  out. 
In  our  description,  however,  we  will  only  concern  ourselves  with  the  latter 
case,  which  is  by  far  of  the  most  general  occurrence. 

The  mass  obtained  from  the  vacuum-boiler  is  first  of  all  placed  in  a  re- 
frigeration (P)y  which  consists  of  a  trough  provided  with  a  stirrer  and  a 
refrigerating  jacket.  This  constQiction  is  of  the  latest  and  most  approved 
kind.  The  mass,  or  rather  the  sugaf  crystals  of  which  it  consists,  must  now 
be  separated  from  the  sirup,  so  that  raw  sugar  may  be  obtained,  and  this  is 
effected  in  the  following  manner :  The  mass  is  transported  in  quantities  at  a 
time  from  the  refrigeration  into  a  moveable  jar  (O,  or  onto  a  horizontal 
transport-worm  (^R),  and  then  conveyed  to  the  centrifugal  machines.  A 
centrifugal  machine  consists  of  a  cylindrical  drum,  over  which  is  stretched  a 
finely  perforated  sieve,  and  which  rotates  with  great  rapidity  on  its  own  axis. 
The  mass  placed  in  the  drum  is  pressed  against  the  sieve  by  the  action  of 
centrifugal  force,  and  the  fluid  sirup  escapes  through  the  small  apertures. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  centrifugal  machines.  In  respect,  however, 
of  the  safety  afforded  to  the  workmen  engaged  on  the  machine,  apart  from 
its  intrinsic  excellence,  the  Panzer,  or  armored  centrifugal,  is  the  best.  For 
preventing  accidents,  which  may  be  caused  by  overloading  the  drum,  this 
l>art  of  the  machine  is  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  emptied  from  the  bottom, 
whereby  its  capabilities  are  also  somewhat  increased. 

Tlie  sirup  having  been  disposed  of,  the  yellow  sugar  obtained  is  called 
the  *' first  product,"  and  this,  having  been  emptied  out  of  the  drum,  is 
placed  upon  a  transporter  (5)  running  horizontally,  which  conveys  it  to  an 
elevator  (T'),  by  means  of  which  it  is  transferred  onto  a  sieve  (C^),  where 
it  is  freed  from  lumps  which  it  may  contain.  The  raw  sugar  is  then  packed 
in  sacks  and  sold  for  manufacture  into  consumption  goods.  As  a  rule,  about 
68  or  70  per  cent,  of  raw  sugar  is  obtained  from  the  mass  produced  in  the 
vacuum-boiler. 

A  commencement  is  now  made  with  the  manipulation  of  the  "after 
products,*'  the  sirup  eliminated  in  the  centrifugal  machine,  and  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  "green  sirup,"  and  constitutes  from  30  to  32  per 
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cent,  of  the  mass  produced  in  the  vacuum-boiler.  In  order  to  crystallize 
the  sugar  contained  in  this  green  matter,  a  further  boiling  is  required.  First 
of  all,  the  green  sirup,  as  it  runs  from  the  centrifugals,  is  pumped  into  cer- 
tain reservoirs,  and,  after  passing  through  fore-heaters,  arrives  in  a  vacuum- 
boiler,  or  sirup-boiler,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

In  this  case,  as  with  all  subsequent  decoctions  of  sirup,  clear-boiling  can 
alone  be  effected,  the  impurity  of  the  sirup  being  so  great  that  direct  crys- 
tallization is  impossible.  The  sirup-boiler  closely  resembles  the  vacuum- 
boiler  (in  some  cases  is  identical  with  it),  and  is  provided  with  a  system  of 
warming-tubes.  The  steam  produced  by  the  boiling  of  the  sirup  passes  over 
to  the  receiver  already  referred  to,  and  subsequently  into  the  condenser  in 
company  with  the  steam  and  vapor  from  the  evaporating  apparatus  and 
vacuum-boiler  previously  used,  and  is  there  condensed  to  water  to  be  used  as 
waste-water.  The  sirup-boiler  is  heated  either  with  spent  steam  from  the 
steam-engine,  or  with  vapor  from  the  evaporating  vessels.  The  sirup  con- 
tained in  it,  and  which  shows  73  per  cent,  of  sugar  by  the  saccharometer,  is 
condensed  to  about  90  per  cent.  This  apparatus  has  also  to  be  connected 
with  an  air-pump,  which  operates,-  together  with  the  other  air-pumps  pre- 
vious! v  mentioned,  on  the  common  condenser. 

The  best  arrangement,  however,  is  to  provide  the  evaporating  station 
•*-ith  a  special  air-pump,  and  the  sirup-boiler  and  vacuum-boiler  with  one  in 
:ommon.  The  green  sirup  is  boiled  from  day  to  day,  and  the  mass  obtained 
from  it  by  evaporation,  and  which  shows  90  per  cent,  of  sugar  by  the  sac- 
charometer, is  called  "  the  second  product."  This  clear-boiled  mass  is  then 
transferred  from  the  sirup-boiler  into  receptacles,  called  reserve  receptacles 
{v)y  and  placed  in  a  warm  room.  Here  it  remains  for  about  ten  days  jn  order 
to  crystallize  out.  When  the  crystallization  is  complete  the  product  is  raised 
in  an  elevator  and  placed  in  tip-trucks,  which  convey  it  to  a  mash-machine 
( lV)y  which  is  provided  with  a  smasher.  The  object  of  the  mash-machine  and 
the  smasher  is  to  pound  the  larger  crystals  small.  The  second  product  is 
then  conveyed  by  means  of  a  suspension  line  (0,  or  a  transport,  warm  to 
the  centrifugal  machines  (Jf )  specially  constructed  for  it. 

These  centrifugals  are  built  on  the  same  plan  as  those  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  first  product,  but  their  drum  diameter  is,  as  a  rule,  somewhat 
smaller.  The  mass  placed  in  these  centrifugals  is  treated  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  in  the  former  case,  the  raw  sugar  remains  behind  in  the  drum,  and 
the  fluid  which  runs  out  is  pumped  up  into  the  after-product  chamber.  The 
raw  sugar  thus  obtained  is  called  raw  sugar  of  the  second  product,  and  is 
only  distinguished  from  raw  sugar  of  the  first  product  by  a  less  robust  grain. 
About  25  i^er  cent,  of  sugar  is  contained  in  the  green  sirup,  which  is  called 
sirup  of  the  second  product.  Having  left  the  centrifugals,  this  sugar  goes 
through  exactly  the  same  process  as  its  predecessor,  the  sugar  of  the  first  pro- 
duct. Tlie  mass  separated  out  from  this  sugar  in  the  centrifugals  contains 
about  75  per  cent,  of  non-saccharine  matter.  It  is  drawn  up  by  means  of  a 
p>imp  into  the  reserve  receptacles  (  F),  and  afterwards  decocted  once  more, 
N.  S. — No.  I,  January 9. 
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The  separated  sirup  is  transferred  from  the  reserves  into  the  sirup-boiler 
(exactly  as  before),  and  there  concentrated  from  73  to  90  per  cent.,  the 
resulting  mass  being  called  ''third  product."  This  mass  is  brought  into 
reserves  (F)  in  the  after-product  chamber,  where  it  remains  for  about  thirty 
days,  in  order  to  crystallize  out.  After  this  crystallization  it  goes  through 
exactly  the  same  process  as  in  the  previous  case,  raw  sugar  being  finally  ob- 
tained, which  is  called  raw  sugar  of  the  third  product.  Of  this  raw  sugar, 
the  third  product  mass  contains  about  16  to  18  per  cent.  This  raw  sugar 
is  brought  into  the  market  in  the  same  way  as  its  two  predecessors. 

The  sirup  separated  out  by  the  centrifugals  (about  82  to  84  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  mass)  is  also  in  this  case  pumped  into  reserve  receptacles  in  the 
after-product  chamber,  and  afterwards  sold  as  molasses  (if  this  has  not 
already  taken  place  with  the  sirup  of  the  second  product),  or  it  is  decocted  a 
fourth  time  (in  the  same  way,  as  in  the  previous  cases),  and  the  sirup  finally 
remaining  over  from  this  last  operation  sold  as  molasses. 

The  mass  of  the  fourth  product  produced  from  this  sirup  in  the  sirup- 
boiler  must  remain  in  the  after-product  chamber  for  some  months,  as  a  rule, 
until  the  next  campagne,  at  a  temperature  of  50®  C,  to  render  the  separation 
of  the  sugar  of  the  fourth  product  a  feasible  task. 

As  we  have  mentioned  molasses,  we  may  as  well  consider  this  product  a 
little  more  closely  for  a  moment.  Molasses  is  the  last  sirup  formed  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  and  on  account  of  its  high  percentage  of  non-saccha- 
rine matter  can  form  few  or  no  sugar  crystals  even  after  lengthy  stocking. 
It  is  therefore  sold  to  spirit  distilleries,  or,  if  the  local  conditions  are  favora- 
ble, once  more  manipulated  for  the  extraction  of  the  little  sugar  which  it 
contains.  By  employing  a  sugar-eliminating  process  (the  StefFen'sche  sepa- 
rating process  is  the  simplest  and  best)  (F),  almost  all  the  sugar  contained 
in  the  molasses  may  be  obtained.  We  must  refrain  from  describing  this 
process,  for  the  American  patent  of  the  same  has  been  secured  for  the  United 
States  by  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels,  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  process,  therefore, 
can  only  be  employed  by  that  gentleman. 

In  conclusion  we  may  remark  that  all  the  individual  machines  employed 
in  the  sugar  branch  are  constructed  in  as  many  different  ways  as  there  are 
machine  factories  to  make  them.  Of  course  these  variations  are  only  of  an 
unimportant  character,  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  take  this  opportunity 
of  recommending  specially  one  firm  which  concerns  itself  solely  ivith  the 
construction  of  all  kinds  of  machinery  and  apparatus  for  employment  in  all 
branches  of  sugar  manufacture,  whether  from  beets  or  cane.  The  name  of 
this  firm  is  the  Maschinenfabrik  Langeu  and  Hundhausen.  in  Qreveiibroich 
(Rhenish  Prussia).  Its  manufactures  have  always  found  fullest  approval  in 
the  sugar  factories,  where  they  have  been  employed.  Most  of  those  practi- 
cal and  simply  constructed  separating  apparatus  on  the  StefTen  system  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  raw  sugar  are  obtained  from  this  firm.  — Bar- 
men, November  24^  1888, 

JOSEPH  FALKENBACH, 

Consul. 
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EsiimaUdcoit  of  a  beet- sugar  factory  ^  consuming  daily  {twentyfour  hours)  joo,ooo  kilograms 
of  beets ^  by  Messrs.  Langen  6*  Hundhausen^  in  Grevenbroich^  Rhenish  Prussia. 
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Machinery. 


Beet-h^tue. 

One  spiral  beet  conveyer,  1,000  centimeters  diameter  and  8,000  centimeters 
long,  with  wheel  work,  propelling  power,  and  grappling-irons,  complete 

One  beet-washing  machine,  1,400  diameter,  3,000  centimeters  long,  stone- 
catching  apparatus,  propelling  power,  and  bedding,  complete 

The  iron  i»eces  for  a  beet  elevator,  za  meters  long,  with  iron  trestle-work, 
tried-chains,  and  funnels,  complete 

Diffusion  and  boiling-house. 

One  beet<attuig  machine,  with  receiving  and  throwing-out  hoppers,  gearing, 
steel  spindle,  mounted  knife-disc  (without  blades),  three  lifting  cars  to  be 
inserted  on  top,  complete 

Twenty-four  lifling  botn,  mounted  with  receiver,  exclusive  of  blades,  (re- 
serve)  

The  diffusion  battery,  consisting  of  twelve  wrought-irou  vessels,  1,400  centi- 
meters, a.xoo  holes  in  straight  plates,  with  connecting  wrought-iron  ad- 
justage,  upper  and  lower  maa-hole  cover,  bucket  charger,  and  sieve  bot- 
tom, complete „ , 

Twelve  single  calorisators  of  4  square  meters  heating  surface  in  drawn  brass 
pipes,  inclusive  of  stop-valve,  35  centimeters  diameter,  escape-valve,  20 
centimeters  diameter,  with  thermometer,  complete 

Thirty-six  cUflfusion-valves  of  125  centimeters  diameter,  with  rising  spindle^... 

Twelve  tapping-valves,  too  diameter,  with  wrought-iron  lengthening  spin- 
dles, cast-iron  column,  with  lever... , 

Twelve  valves,  50  diameter,  for  air  transmission.. , 

Twelve  air-discharging  cocks,  with  curves,  as  diameter , 

Complete  pipe  system  of  diffusion  battery  for  juice,  water,  steam,  and  air ; 
the  diameters  worked  and  bored  corresponding  to  the  valves  at  Nos.  8,  9, 
10,  and  IX 

Impermeable  rubber  and  screwing  apparatus  for  the  pipe  system,  valves,  and 
man-hole  a>vers  of  the  diffusion  battery , 

Three  hose  cocks,  30  diameter,  for  water 

l*he  worked  Z  iron  supporters  for  the  diffusion  battery 

One  complete  chip-filling  trsmsporter,  with  wooden  gearing,  without  girders.., 

The  iron  pieces  for  a  horizontal  chip  transporter  below  the  diffusion  appara- 
tus, uithout  girders 

One  horizonul  working-machine,  400  diameter,  700  strokes,  with  Dr.  PrSU's 
regulator,  Mayer's  expansion,  with  grapi^ing-irons,  complete 

One  horizontal  steam-pump  for  carbonic  add,  with  two  air  compressors  at- 
tached, to  serve  the  diffusion  and  sulphur  furnaces ;  steam-cylinder,  400 
diameter;  carbonic  acid  cylinder,  700 diameter;  air  compressor  for  diffu- 
sion, aoo  diameter ;  sulphur  furnaces,  120  diameter;  piston  for  joint  use, 
700  millimeters 

Eleven  saturation  vessels  for  first,  second,  and  third  saturation,  of  a,6oo, 
3,300,  and  x.aoo  (broad),  inclusive  of  Ilme-measuring  vessels,  armature, 
and  transmission 

llirec  stone  catchers  between  saturation  and  lye-pump.. 

One  horizontal  triplicate  lye-pump  for  the  three  saturations ;  steam-cylinder, 
43s diameter;  plunger,  aoodiameter;  joint  piston,  400  millimeters 

Seven  filter  presses,  with  thirty  chambers  each,  for  the  first  and  second  satu- 
rationSj  and  two  filter  presses,  with  twenty-four  chambers  each,  for  the 
third  saturation 

Two  sulphur  fiunaces,  with  charging  pans,  compression  stop-valves,  and  air 
transmission,  complete 

One  triple  effect  evaporation  apparatus,  Wellner-Felinck  system ;  I  body, 
aoo  square  meters ;  II  body,  aoo  square  meters ;  III  body,  soo  square  me- 
ters ;  total,  600  square  meters  heating  surface :  complete,  including  arma- 
ture, evaporating  liquor  conduit  of  pipes,  and  three  reservoirs  for  the 
condensed  steam,  with  armature , 


Estimated 

weight  in 

kilograms. 


8.000 

6,000 

35,000 


Estimated 
cost  in 
marks. 


13,900 
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Estimated  cost  of  a  beet-sugar  factory ^  etc, — Continned. 
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Machinery. 


Horizontal  steam-^uxnp  machine,  ccmsisting  of  cold  water  pump,  with  side- 
ways attached ;  pumps  for  condensed  steam,  thin  juice,  sirup  and  edulcora- 
tion ;  water-pump,  with  air-pump  behind ;  steam-cylinder,  550  centimeters 
diameter ;  cold  water  pump,  350  diameter,  double  acting ;  condensed  steam- 
pump,  1 75 diameter,  double  acting;  thin  juice  pump,  175  diameter,  douUe 
acting:  sirup-pump,  1 75  diameter,  double  acting;  edulcoration  water-pump, 
150  diameter,  double  acting ;  air-pump,  850  diameter,  double  acting ;  engine 
for  joint  use,  700  millimeters,  complete,  with  grappling-irons 

One  feed  heater  for  condensed  steam  from  evaporated  juice,  150  square 
meters  heating  surface,  in  drawn  brass  pipes,  counter  construction,  com- 
plete, with  armature  (vertical) ;  one  feed  heater  for  direct  steam  of  the 
same  construction,  45  square  meters  heating  sur&ce,  complete 

One  vacuum,  Wellner-Felinck  system,  holding  15,000  kilogxams  feeding 
fluid,  of  70  square  meters  heating  surface,  constructed  for  direct  and  re- 
verse steam,  complete,  with  armature , 

One  sirup  vacuum,  with  vertical  pipes  of  60  square  meters  heating  sur&ce, 
complete,  with  armature,  for  direct  and  reverse  steam 

Two  horizontal  cooling  mash-basins,  with  elliptical  stirring  apparatus,  to 
hold  10,000  kilograms  of  fluid,  with  water-cooler,  gearing,  etc.,  complete.. 

One  wrougbt-iron  cataract  condenser,  with  recondensation,  13,000  diameter, 

2,aoo  centimeters  high.    Total  of  Nos.  4  to  31,  inclusive , 

Sugar-kcust. 

Six  armor-plated  centrifugal  machines,  with  tambour,  960  diameter,  470  milli- 
meters high,  with  wrought-iron  jacket  reaching  to  the  ground,  complete...., 

One  feeding  carriage,  with  sliding  stop-valve,  and  suspension  track  above 
the  centrifugal ^ 

One  plunger  pump,  for  transmission,  of  100  diameter,  150  strokes 

One  horizontal  machine,  350  diameter,  700  strokes,  with  Dr.  ProU's  regula- 
tor and  Mayer's  expansion,  complete,  with  grappling-irons , 

One  horizontal  mash  for  by-products,  with  a  crushing  machine,  500  diameter, 
1,200  centimeters  long 

Ten  crystallization  vesseb  of  sheet-iron,  with  sliding  stop,  of  xo  square 
meters  volume  each  for  first  produce ;  twenty-five  crystallization  vessek, 
of  x8  square  meters  volume  each,  for  second  produce 

The  iron  pieces  for  two  complete  cable  elevators,  with  English  chains,  etc. 

Total- of  32  to  38,  inclusive , 

Lime  station. 

The  iron  pieces  for  a  limekiln,  with  three  coke  furnaces,  complete,  with 
wrought-iron  casing , 

The  iron  pieces  for  a  limestone  elevator,  with  stool,  English  chains,  etc., 
without  wooden  gearing , 

One  wrought-iron  laver  for  cooling  and  washing  the  carbonic  acid,  with  sieve, 
bottom,  man-hole  cover,  etc.,  complete 

Three  Mrrought-iron  lime-slacking  vessels,  with  stone  catcher,  delivery  valve. 


etc. 


One  wrought-iron  lime-milk  settling  vessel.  No.  3 

Lime-milk  stirring  apparatus  in  wrought-iron  box,  with  bedding,  gearing,  etc.. 

One  plunger-pump  to  carry  the  lime-milk  to  the  saturation,  120  diameter, 

z8o  strokes.    Total  of  39  to  45,  inclusive 

Boiler-Jumse . 

Seven  steam-boilers  of  90  square  meters  healing  surface,  with  the  necessary 
armature,  according  to  the  legal  requirements  of  the  German  Government.., 

One  horizontal  steam  feed-pump,  with  governors;  steam-cylinder,  300 
diameter ;  pump  cylinder,  200  diameter ;  strokes,  400  millimeters ;  com- 
plete, with  grappling-irons ;  one  hand  feed-pump,  80  diameter,  200  strokes. 

One  feed  water  reservoir  of  wrought-iron,  1,400  diameter,  3,000  centimeters 
long,  with  safety-\-alve,  water  mark,  etc 

Transmission  for  thi:  whole  factory  works.    Total  of  46  to  49,  inclusive 


Grand  total  (at  23,8, 176,746).. 


Estimated 

weight  in 

kilograms. 


Estimated 
cost  in 
marks. 


z88,278 


40,650 


7.360 


72.27s 
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PETITION  FOR  THE  TUNGCHOW  EXTENSION   RAILWAY. 

[Transmitted  by  Minister  Denby.] 

Th«ir  excellencies,  Sh£n  Pao  Ch^ng,  Chou  Fu,  and  Liu  Hanfang,  conjointly  submit  a 

report  to  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  Li  Hung-chang,  regarding  the  present  condition  of  the 

Ticn-Tsiii  Tongshan  Railway,  and  advocating  the'  extension  of  the  said  line  to  Tungchow,  in 

accordance  with  the  earnest  wishes  of  the  shareholders.    Their  excellencies  a^Hrm  that  they 

are  prompted  to  make  this  report  by  the  reception  of  a  petition  from  certain  shareholders,  who 

plead  for  the  said  extension  of  the  Tien-Tsin  Railway,  in  order  to  safeguard  their  capital,  and 

to  return  a  greater  subsidy  to  the  State.     They  (».  <.,  Sh«n  Pao  Chftng  and  Chou  Fu)  were 

recommended  by  the  lx>ard  of  admiralty,  in  their  memorial  to  the  Throne  last  year,  to  be  made 

directors  of  the  experimental  railway,  and  since  that  time  they  have  been  exerting  themselves 

to  conciliate  the  feelings  and  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the  people,  besides  which  they  have 

directed  the  shareholders  to  elect  their  board  of  managers,  and  also  formulated  six  regulations 

ibr  the  carrying  out  of  the  project. 

As  soon  as  all  the  preliminaries  were  arranged,  the  managers  of  the  railway  company 
coergeticaUy  set  about  to  raUe  funds,  engage  a  working  staff,  purchase  materials,  and  they 
commenced  work  without  a  moment's  delay.  The  work  proceeded  rapidly  and  favorably,  the 
only  drawback  being  sometimes  caused  by  the  heavy  summer  rains,  which  put  a  temporary 
stoppage  to  active  prosecution  of  the  enteq>rise.  At  times,  too,  there  were  difficulties  and 
misapprehensions  with  the  people  and  gentry,  who  objected  to  the  giving  up  of  their  land, 
out  these  were  quietly  settled  by  the  local  authorities,  who  were  directed  to  manifest  the 
itrictest  justice. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  eighth  moon  the  sectional  line  extending  fix>m  Yen-chu- 
4Dg  to  Tien-Tsing,  covering  a  distance  of  175  //,  reached  its  completion.  Us  terminus  being 
located  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Peiho.  The  construction  of  this  line,  together  with  the 
cost  of  rolling-stock,  bridges,  and  stations,  required  an  outlay  of  over  i,500yooo  taels,  and  of 
this  sum  a  portion  has  been  loaned  from  foreigners,  while  another  portion  of  160,000  taels 
has  been  borrowed  from  the  Government  funds.  These  loans  will  be  returned,  either  when 
more  capital  has  been  raised  or  when  the  earnings  of  the  working  line  allow  of  the  repay- 
ment. The  line  is  now  completed,  but  the  financial  obligations  of  the  company  have  not 
been  all  cleared,  and  it  will  not  be  until  after  the  closing  of  the  river  that  a  detailed  statement 
of  all  expenditures  and  liabilities  can  be  made  out  and  submitted.  Formerly,  when  the  Kai- 
ping  Railway  was  only  a  short  section,  the  shareholders  did  not  venture  to  invite  his  excel- 
lency the  viceroy  to  inspect  the  line,  but  when  the  Tongku-Tien-Tsin  Railway  was  completed, 
making,  in  connection  with  the  Kaiping-Tongkn  section,  a  line  of  260  /i,  they  earnestly  re- 
quested the  viceroy  to  make  a  personal  inspection. 

Accordingly,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  ninth  moon  just  passed,  the  viceroy,  accompanied  by 
the  directors  and  managers  of  the  railway  company,  made  the  desired  inspection,  proceeding 
throogh  the  entire  line  as  far  as  Tongshan,  and  found  the  track  in  a  very  firm  and  solid  con- 
dition, and  everything  highly  saUsfactory,  including  the  forty-eight  bridges  (large  and  small), 
the  locomotives  and  carriages,  the  engine  sheds,  etc.  He  found  that  one  locomotive  could 
draw  thirty  or  forty  carriages  with  the  greatest  speed  of  steamers,  and  he  was  loud  and 
demonstrative  in  his  praises. 

When  the  shareholders  heard  how  pleased  the  viceroy  was  with  the  railway  they  were  all 
overjoyed,  and  will  now  engage  in  the  enterprise  with  greater  zeal  than  ever.  But  now,  in- 
asmnch  as  all  difficulties  with  the  people  in  the  matter  of  purchasing  land  have  been  settled, 
and  the  company  is  perfectly  c«f>able  of  managing  its  own  affairs,  there  b  no  fiirther  need  of 
the  present  directors*  services,  and  they  would  respectfully  beg  to  resign.  Fearing,  however, 
test  there  may  be  no  one  to  render  protection,  they  would  suggest  that  Liu  Han-fang,  the  act- 
ing customs  iaoiai  of  Tien-Tsin,  and  Hu  J6-fen,  territorial  laotai^  may  be  appointed  to  afford 
such  assistance  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required.  The  directors  before  retiring  would 
rabmit  a  petition,  which  they  have  received  finom  certain  shareholders,  setting  forth  the  ad- 
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vantages  of  an  immediate  extension  of  the  line  to  Tungchow.  This  petition  states  as  follows : 
Although  the  present  line  of  railway  is  in  its  experimental  stage,  yet  the  freight  from  coal  and 
merchandise  is  already  considerable,  beside  which  from  five  hundred  to  eight  hundred  passen- 
gers daily  travel  in  the  trains.  Since  freight  and  passenger  traffic  in  a  comparatively  out-of- 
the-way  region  is  thus  satisfactory,  it  is  evident  that  the  people  are  well  pleased  with  the  in- 
novation, and  the  enterprise  has  every  prospect  of  success.  In  the  future,  railways  will  be  of 
the  greatest  utility  to  the  State  in  the  matter  of  coast  defense,  inasmuch  as  they  will  enable 
soldiers,  arms,  and  ammunition  to  be  transported  with  the  greatest  facility  and  rapidity.  But 
in  the  initial  stage  of  any  great  enterprise  the  people  are  prone  to  entertain  fears  and  suspi- 
cions, and  will  not  take  active  participation  therein.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  therefore, 
to  temporarily  contract  a  foreign  loan  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  speedy  completion  of  the  line, 
and  thus  fulfill  the  desire  of  his  excellency  the  seventh  prince.  It  is  quite  impracticable, 
however,  to  at  once  undertake  the  extension  to  Shan-hai-kuan,  because  that  region  being  near 
to  the  sea,  .desolate  and  unpopulous,  business  can  not  be  profitable,  and  merchants  will  not 
subscribe  to  the  shares.  In  western  countries,  when  railways  were  first  introduced,  they  were 
located  through  the  most  prosperous  and  populous  regions,  so  that  the  people's  confidence 
was  at  once  secured. 

After  considering  the  matter  from  every  point,  whether  for  the  advantage  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  railway  corporation,  the  petitioners  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  wise  policy  would 
require  the  line  to  be  extended  to  Tungchow,  and  when  that  extension  is  completed  other 
lines  will  be  easy  of  accomplishment.  There  are  five  important  considerations  why  this  ex- 
tension is  advantageous : 

First,  In  the  present  state  of  China's  requirements  nothing  is  more  urgent  than  coast 
defense,  and  in  order  to  provide  for  coast  defense  nothing  is  more  needed  than  funds.  If 
sanction  be  given  to  the  construction  of  the  line  to  Tungchow,  the  shareholders  are  willing 
that  one-tenth  of  their  net  earning  should  be  annually  given  to  the  coast-defense  funds  as  a 
return  to  the  board  of  admiralty  for  the  granting  of  the  concession.  Though  no  fixed  esti- 
mate can  be  given  to  this  annual  subsidy,  yet  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  amount  will 
not  be  trifling,  and  this  additional  income  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  revenue.  If,  by 
reason  of  the  Tungchow  extension,  the  business  of  the  Ti6n-Tsin-Tongshan  line  should  be 
materially  increased,  the  shareholders  of  that  line  will  also  be  willing  to  similarly  subsidize 
the  coast-defense  funds,  and  thus  considerable  additional  income  will  be  derived. 

Second.  In  the  transportation  of  tribute  rice  to  Tungchow,  whenever  the  river  becomes 
shallow,  the  railway  can  be  utilized  with  much  greater  economy  than  by  the  use  of  boats,  be- 
sides securing  freedom  from  stealing  and  dampness  to  the  rice.  And  whatever  else  the 
Government  has  to  transport,  the  railway  will  carry  it  with  great  economy  and  surpassing 
speed. 

Third.  The  track  of  the  railway  is  laid  on  a  high  and  solid  embankment,  and  this,  by 
its  being  located  along  the  side  of  a  river,  will  serve  as  a  barrier  against  flood,  so  that  when 
the  Yun-Ho  or  the  Peng- Ho  overflows,  the  fields  and  houses  will  be  protected  from  inunda- 
tion. The  bridges  along  the  line  will  afford  adequate  outlets  for  the  flood-water  to  spread 
itself.     The  above  three  considerations  are  of  great  advantage  to  the  Government. 

Fourth.  The  country  between  Tien-Tsin  and  Peking  during  the  season  of  the  autunm 
rams  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  traveling,  and  whenever  any  river  overflows  much  of  the  land 
is  flooded,  so  that  traveling  is  attended  with  great  hardships.  The  students  who  proceed  to 
Peking  for  the  literary  examinations  and  those  merchants  who  trade  between  Tien-Tsin  and 
the  capital  are  all  eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  speedy  construction  of  the  Tungchow  line. 
When  the  line  is  completed  flourishing  market  towns  will  spring  up  along  the  route,  and 
great  business  activity  will  be  given  to  the  different  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  so  that  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  boats  and  carts  will  be  created.  Taking  the  Tien-Tsin-Taku  section  as 
an  illustration,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  boatmen  and  carters  along  the  line  will  not  be  de- 
prived of  their  livelihood,  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  earnings  will  be  increased. 

Fifth.  The  Russian  merchants  all  forward  their  tea  to  Russia  via  Tungchow,  and  during 
the  season  whtn  the  tribute  rice  is  being  transported  there  is  an  insufficient  number  of  boats, 
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sxh^  much  trouble  arises  therefrom.  If  a  railway  line  be  constructed,  transportation  can  be 
made  by  land  as  well  as  by  the  ri/er,  and  we  should  reap  the  profit  of  the  freight  to  augment 
the  working  income  of  the  line.    These  two  considerations  are  advantageous  to  the  public. 

A  rulway,  in  order  to  be  capable  of  successive  extensions,  must  be  profitable  to  the  cap- 
italists as  well  as  to  the  Government.  The  Tien-Tsin-Taku  line  being  located  adjacent  to  the 
Peiho  and  the  Taku  Bar,  much  of  the  freight  is  monopolized  by  steamers  and  sailing  vessels, 
so  that  the  earnings  of  the  line  from  its  passenger  and  freight  traffic  will  hardly  be  adequate 
to  liquidate  the  company's  debts,  to  pay  the  Government  a  subsidy,  and  to  defray  the  work- 
ing expenses  of  the  railway. 

Without  the  assistance  of  the  Tungchow  line  the  funds  of  the  company  will  soon  be  ex- 
hausted, and  the  enterprise,  although  fairly  commenced,  will  be  difficult  of  achieving  success. 
In  the  memorial  of  the  board  of  admiralty  last  year,  it  was  stated  that  when  the  mines  in  the 
vicinity  of  Peking  should  be  developed  railway  connections  can  be  made.  The  mines  to  the 
cast  of  Peking  are  now  in  need  of  railways  to  connect  them,  and  if  an  extension  be  laid  to 
Tungchow,  much  advantage  and  convenience  will  accrue  therefrom,  and  the  mercantile  public 
will  eagerly  come  forward  to  share  in  the  enterprise. 

After  this  line  is  constructed,  not  only  will  it  be  practicable  to  CQnstnict  the  Shan-hai-kuan 
line,  a  distance  of  only  over  200  //,  for  the  protection  of  our  northeastern  frontiers,  but  wealthy 
men  will  be  found  who  will  invest  their  capital  to  construct  a  line  to  Chingkiang-fu,  a  distance 
of  over  2,000  /i.  His  excellency  the  seventh  prince  has  the  welfare  of  his  country  at  heart, 
and  whatever  is  of  real  advantage  to  hb  people  is  fully  within  bis  comprehension.  Just  now 
all  classes  in  Tten-Tsin  and  Tungchow,  without  a  dissentient  voice  among  them,  are  eagerly 
waiting  for  the  speedy  completion  of  the  desired  line.  If  sanaion  be  granted,  the  petitioners 
will  undertake  to  invite  shares  and  raise  the  necessary  capital,  and  employ  the  present  expe- 
rienced staff  of  engineers  and  workmen,  thus  to  secure  s[>eedier  completion  of  work  and 
greater  economy  of  expense.  They  earnestly  hope  that  the  above  considerations  may  be  im- 
mediately laid  before  his  excellency  the  viceroy,  and  by  him  submitted  to  the  board  of  ad- 
miralty. 

The  above  petition  was  received  from  the  shareholders.  The  directors  beg  to  remark,  that 
in  the  memorial  of  the  board  of  admiralty  last  year,  it  was  provided  that,  upon  completion  of 
the  Tien-Tsin-Tongshan  Railway,  it  should  be  extended  to  Shan-hai-kuan.  The  company's 
shareholder's,  however,  now  request  for  the  extension  of  the  Tungchow  line  first,  and  ft  would 
appear  that,  while  for  considerations  of  coast  defense  the  Shan-hai-kuan  line  is  more  urgent, 
yet,  for  reasons  of  pecuniary  profit,  the  Tungchow  line  demands  prior  construction.  Last 
year,  when  steps  were  being  taken  to  construct  the  Tien-Tsin  line,  because  merchants  were 
unwilling  to  invest  their  capital  until  permission  was  granted  to  build  the  Tungchow  line, 
it  was  stipulated  in  the  sixth  regulation  that,  whenever  future  extensions  of  the  railway  should 
be  made  within  a  distance  of  from  300  to  500  /i  from  I'ien-Tsin,  it  should  be  incorporated 
within  this  company,  and  thb  arrangement  was  sanctioned.  Tlie  present  petition  of  the 
shareholders,  therefore,  is  pertinent,  as  the  question  discussed  concerns  vitally  their  interests. 
The  directors  submit  these  considerations  to  his  excellency  the  viceroy,  that  he  may  commu- 
nicate them  to  the  board  of  admiralty,  and  by  them  laid  before  the  Throne. 


Sh^n  Pao-Tsing,  formerly  provincial  treasurer  of  Fukien,  at  present  employed  in  the  north, 
Chow  Fuh,  provincial  judge  of  Chihli,  formerly  tactai  of  Tien-Tsin,  and  Liu  Han-Fang,  acting 
taotai  of  Tien-Tsin,  petition  the  viceroy,  Li  Hung-chang,  to  lay  their  project  of  extension  of 
the  railways  before  Prince  Ch'un  (the  Emperor's  father),  the  head  of  the  Hal  Kfin  Yamdn, 
or  admiralty.    The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  petition  or  report : 

The  Kai-Ping  Railway,  from  Tang-Shan  to  Yen-Chwang,  85  It;  thence  to  the  river  bank 
outside  Tieo-Tsin  west  gate,  175  //',  is  in  fine  working  order,  no  hitch  having  occurred  except 
some  delay  caused  by  the  heavy  rains.  The  cost,  including  rolling-stock,  bridges,  stations, 
and  godowns,  has  come  to  something  over  1,500,000  taels,  including  a  temporary  foreign 
loan,  a  Government  subsidy,  and  the  contributions  of  the  Chinese  shareholders.  The  subsidy 
is  160,000  taels,  and  after  the  ice  sets  in  there  will  be  leisure  to  furnish  the  Government  with 
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a  detailed  account  of  how  the  money  has  been  applied.  The  railway  already  buill,  260  li  m 
all,  was  traveled  over  personally,  on  October  9,  by  the  viceroy  from  Tien-Tsin  to  Tang-Shan, 
traversing  an  iron  bridge  of  800  feet  over  a  river,  and  forty-eight  other  wooden  and  iron 
bridges,  and  he  expressed  himself  much  pleased  with  its  solidity  and  smoothness.  Every 
engine  can  draw  from  thirty  to  forty  cars.  The  popular  prejudices  against  railways  have 
vanished.  Grateful  for  the  patronage  afforded  by  the  Government,  three  of  the  principal 
Chinese  shareholders,  Ch£n  Ch'teg-teh,  Wu  Kwangtsi,  Yueh  Hien-t'ang,  and  Chih  Teh-t'ang, 
have  handed  in  a  petition  to  the  before-named  officials  for  submission  to  the  admiralty. 
Their  repoit  to  the  latter  board  gives  this  petition,  which  is  to  the  following  effect: 

"  llie  popularity  of  the  railway  is  shown  by  its  success  even  in  the  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant part  of  the  country  where  it  first  began,  as  it  obtained  every  day  from  five  to  eight 
hundred  passengers,  besides  coal  and  other  freight.  Its  extension,  therefore,  to  Tungchow, 
in  the  first  place,  is  strongly  urged,  and  this  should  be  done  before  building  a  railway  to  Shan 
Hai  Kwan  for  the  following  five  reasons,  the  first  three  of  which  involve  the  interests  of  the 
Government  as  well  as  of  the  shareholders  and  the  public : 

"  (i)  If  the  railway  to  Tungchow  be  sanctioned,  the  company  are  prepared  to  pay  the  ad- 
miralty 10  per  cent,  on  the  profits.  Although  these  can  not,  of  course,  be  exactly  foretold,  they 
can  not  fail  to  be  considerable,  and  this  percentage  will  form  a  source  of  revenue  as  constant 
and  lasting  as  customs  dues,  etc.  Should  the  K'ai-p'ing-Tien-Tsin  line  receive  a  develop- 
ment in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  new  line  in  continuation  of  it,  a  similar  percentage 
wiirbe  paid  by  that  line  also,  which  will  be  no  small  assistance  to  the  admiralty  (Hai-Kiin 
Yamftn). 

"  (2)  In  the  matter  of  grain  transport  there  will  also  be  great  advantages  in  the  railway 
over  the  present  system  of  conveyance  by  water ;  economy,  freedom  from  the  delay  caused 
by  the  frequent  shallowing,  and  from  the  theft  of  rice  by  the  boatmen,  who  sprinkle  water 
into  the  rice  to  conceal  their  thefts  by  swelling  its  bulk,  and  thus  cause  it  to  rot  £xonomy 
of  time  and  money,  also,  for  the  Government  when  the  transport  of  Government  stores  or  cargo 
of  any  description  is  in  question. 

"  (3)  The  embankment  will  serve  as  a  long  dyke  to  protect  the  villages  and  fields  from  the 
periodical  inundations  of  the  Yiln  Ho  and  Fung  Ho.  The  surplus  water  will  still,  however, 
find  a  means  of  egress  by  the  arches  of  the  bridges  and  by  the  drains  which  will  be  built. 

"  (4)  During  the  rainy  season,  just  before  autumn,  carts  and  horses  find  great  difficulty  in 
getting  along,  while  the  water-road  is  impeded  sometimes  by  floods,  sometimes,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  shallowing  of  the  water.  All  the  students  going  to  Peking  for  examination  and 
all  the  merchants  who  travel  that  way  will  look  on  the  new  railway  as  a  *boon  and  a  bless- 
ing.' The  stations  en  route  will  each  promote  traffic  and  trade  in  its  own  neighborhood  and 
give  employment  to  numerous  carts  and  boats,  as  has  been  found  already  on  the  Tien-Tsin- 
Taku  line. 

"  (5)  Russian  merchants  sending  tea  to  Siberia  all  send  it  from  Tien-Tsin  to  Tungchow, 
and  much  of  this  tea  will  be  sent  by  railway,  as  they  constantly  find  great  difficulty  in  getting 
boats  owing  to  tlicse  being  monopolized  by  the  grain-transporting  people." 

When  the  railway  to  Tungchow  is  made  it  will  then  be  more  practicable  to  build  eastward 
to  Shan  Hai  Kwan,  some  200  /i,  and  even  southward  to  Ts'ing  Kiang,  over  1,000  /i,  those 
railways  which  the  Imperial  Government  thinks  so  important  from  a  military  point  of  view. 
In  the  meantime  the  completion  of  the  Tien-Tsin-Tungchow  Railway  will  insure  to  the  Gov- 
ernment the  supply  of  funds,  which  is  of  more  immediate  advantage,  and  by  its  financial 
results  will  inspire  the  public  with  that  confidence  which  will  elicit  the  contributions  required 
for  greater  enterprises.  At  present  the  company  have  at  their  disposal  the  services  of  an 
exi)erienced  personnel  and  skilled  labor,  and  before  their  dispersion  the  opportunity  should  be 
taken  of  utilizing  them  for  the  work  in  which  they  have  already  succeeded  so  well. 

The  above  remarks  of  the  unofficial  committee  meet  with  the  warm  support  of  the  before- 
named  officials,  who  remind  the  viceroy  that  the  backwardness  of  shareholders  in  coming 
forward  was  due  to  their  uncertainty  whether  the  Tien-Tsin  Railway  would  be  continued  to 
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TuDgcbow,  all  being  of  opinion  that  ibis  would  be  the  best  paying  section.  To  reassure 
tbem  the  sixth  regulation  promised  that,  if  conceded,  the  concession  for  all  railways  extending 
to  a  distance  of  500  It  from  Tien-Tsin  should  be  given  to  the  original  company. 

To  this  report  the  viceroy  has  replied,  expressing  his  satisfaction  with  the  result  of  his 
tour  of  inspection  on  the  Yenchwang-Tten-Tsin  and  Yenchwang-Tangshan  lines,  which  will 
be  of  great  value  for  the  safe  and  speedy  transport  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war,  <<  still 
better  than  steamers,"  as  he  expresses  it.  His  excellency  declares  that  he  believes  the  new 
railway  will  aflbrd  the  five  advanti^es  detailed  by  the  unofficial  members  (the  Chinese  are 
nothing  if  not  numerical).  From  Tien-Tsin  to  Tungchow  lies  the  great  road  from  south  to 
north,  and  a  railway  between  these  two  points  is  bound  to  pay  well  and  to  benefit  both  the 
Ck>vemment  and  the  public  in  general.  The  viceroy,  therefore,  has  great  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  the  Hai-kfin  Yam^n  the  petition  of  the  company  to  be  allowed  to  extend  the 
line  to  Tungchow. 

THE  RAMIE  PLANT. 


[No.  375,  British  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports.] 

In  my  commercial  report  of  18S6  I  gave  an  account  of  the  cultivation  of  the  ramie  plant 
in  the  province  of  Gerooq,  and,  having  received  many  inquiries  as  to  this  production  from 
England,  I  will  point  out  what  industries  are  applicable  to  this  plant,  according  to  information 
publbhed  by  Sefk>r  Francisco  Flotats  Obiols,  professor  of  agriculture  in  Barcelona. 

UNEN  AND  HEMP. 

The  qualities  of  the  ramie  plant  are  almost  similar  to  those  of  flax  and  hemp,  jute,  and 
other  textiles  of  the  same  family,  and  it  may  be  easily  substituted  with  advantage  where  re- 
sistance is  necessary  in  stretching,  such  as  in  shoemakers'  and  pack  thread,  fishing  and  other 
cord,  tickings,  hose,  etc. 

All  these  objects,  manufactured  with  the  fiber  of  the  ramie  plant,  possess  a  resistance  little 
known,  and  in  fire-hose,  for  example,  there  is  an  excessive  resistance  before  bursting.  The 
resistance  and  durability  of  the  fiber  of  the  ramie  plant  is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  jate, 
that  the  latter  will  be  very  little  used  in  the  maldng  of  sack  and  other  coarse  cloths  in  future, 
without  taking  into  account  the  little  resistance  it  has  and  the  ease  with  which  it  rots  when 
in  contact  with  liquids,  neither  would  it  be  more  advantageous  to  mix  jute  with  flax  and 
hemp,  as  ramie  will  be  much  cheaper  and  better  than  all  these. 

In  the  manufacture  of  handkerchiefs,  muslins,  etc.,  the  fineness  and  solidity  of  the  ramie 
offers  greater  facility,  and  the  texture  will  be  better.  The  same  may  be  said  of  articles  of 
cordage.  Economically  speaking,  the  use  of  the  ramie  will  be  more  advantageous.  Its  price 
is  the  same  as  that  of  flax  and  hemp.  The  separation  of  the  fibers  and  the  combing  and 
threading  is  done  with  the  same  machinery  employed  in  the  linen  industry  without  increasing 
the  price ;  then  the  pound  of  ramie,  after  undergoing  these  operations,  will  be  worth  as  much 
as  that  of  linen  and  hetnp  combined.  G>mparing  the  textures  of  ramie  without  mixture 
with  similar  ones  of  flax  and  hemp,  the  same  weight  of  ramie  contains  about  twice  the  number 
of  yards  as  that  of-flax  and  hemp.  For  example,  No.  5  of  ramie  weighs  5  pounds,  and  has  3,000 
jrards ;  and  the  same  number  of  flax  and  hemp,  1,500  yards,  has  the  same  weight ;  thus  it  is 
evident  that  with  ramie  one  may  manufacture  double  the  quantity  of  cloth  as  with  the  same 
weight  of  linen  and  hemp,  and  it  will  be,  consequently,  half  the  price,  lighter,  more  solid, 
wad  less  liable  to  rot  when  in  contact  with  moisture, 

COTTON. 

Ramie  can  never  be  substituted  altogether  for  this  textile,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  ramie 
may  be  mixed  with  cotton  with  advantage. 

The  price  of  cotton  thread  penr  kilogram  is  more  than  tljp^tt  of  ramie  thread,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  spinning  cotton  les^  than  those  of  ramie,  and  a  quarAity  in  weight  of  cotton-fiber 
produces  a  greater  number  ot  yards  than  the  same  m  ramie,  (he  relation  being  3  to  2 ;  that 
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is,  with  2  kilograms  of  cotton  cloth  a  thread  equal  in  length  may  be  made  as  with  3  kilograms 
of  ramie  of  equal  fineness. 

WOOL  AND  SILK. 

The  rapiie  is  destined  to  act  an  important  part  in  conjunction  with  other  articles.    The  silk 
cjualities  it  possesses  gain  for  it  a  preference  to  either  cotton  or  wool  for  female  apparel,  etc. 
nevertheless,  it  can  never  take  the  place  of  wool  completely.     Wool  gives  heat  to  the  body, 
whilst  the  ramie  gives  coolness ;  wool  is  heavy,  ramie  is  light.    The  mixture  of  ramie  and 
wool  is  preferable  in  winter  clothing,  and  ramie  alone  in  summer  clothing. 

Ramie  and  silk  possess  also  qualities  which  united  make  better  mixtures  than  those  of 
silk  and  cotton,  used  so  much  in  these  days.  The  substitution  would,  naturally,  produce  a 
great  revolution  in  the  silk  industry,  but  the  tissues  would  be  more  durable,  and  the  gloss  more 
lasting  than  cotton. 

SEWING  THREAD. 

For  thread  making  ramie  is  the  best,  for  from  it  you  can  make  all  sorts  of  threads ;  string 
made  with  ramie  will  be  stronger  and  more  lasting  than  that  of  cotton,  and  will  have  a  flex- 
ibility difficult  to  obtain  from  either  flax  or  hemp.  Silk  threads  for  sewing-machines  can  be 
replaced  with  advantage  by  ramie  threads,  and,  in  England,  much  of  what  is  sold  for  silk  is 
really  made  of  ramie.  Ramie  fiber  has  been  woven  in  looms  for  wool  and  flax,  and  good 
results  have  been  obtained ;  and,  at  the  last  industrial  exhibition  at  Marseilles,  a  collection  of 
dresses  was  exhibited  made  of  ramie  thread,  showing  a  process  for  spinning  it  analogous  to 
that  of  wool.  Many  experiments  have  been  tried  in  France,  and  with  excellent  results,  in 
spinning  ramie.  It  has  been  manipulated  in  the  same  manner  as  wool,  and  a  thread  obtained 
which  might  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  mixture  of 
wool  and  ramie  may  be  obtained  without  difficulty.  In  Gerona,  where  the  plantations  and 
manufactories  are,  the  machinery  used  is  that  of  M.  Favier. 

The  best  productions  used  for  coloring  ramie  are  indigo  for  blue,  saflron  for  rose,  the 
castor-oil  plant  for  orange-brown,  and  the  turmeric  for  yellow,  and,  according  to  experiments 
already  tried,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  coloring  ramie. 

The  ramie  dyed  preserves  its  color  much  better  than  any  other  textile  fiber.  In  the  Con- 
servatory of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Madrid  exists  a  collection  of  ramie  threads  which  was 
placed  there  thirty  years  ago,  and  its  color  is  preserved  better  than  if  it  were  silk  or  superior 
cotton. 

Seftor  Francisco  Flotats  Obiols  declares  that  the  ramie  is  the  most  valuable  fiber  which 
industry  can  desire,  as  it  can  form  threads  to  imitate  perfectly  well  cotton,  with  the  advantage 
of  being  of  greater  strength  and  duration ;  that  all  kinds  of  linen  can  be  made  from  it, 
stufis  for  trousers,  shirts,  and  cloaks,  sails  for  ships,  sackcloths,  cords,  etc.,  as  well  as  lawn  and 
fine  lace,  which  are  much  superior  to  those  made  of  flax  and  hemp.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
in  a  short  time  the  xasme  cultivation  and  industry  will  become  the  center  of  an  industry  in 
Gerona,  which  will  cause  a  revolution,  and  will  throw  the  cultivation  of  wine  into  the  shade 
and  eventually  destroy  it.  Machines  are  already  in  use  capable  of  decorticating  the  fiber  on 
a  profitable  scale.  It  is  said  that  the  ramie  produces  three  harvests  in  the  year,  and  that  the 
cultivation,  requiring  the  minimum  of  labor,  will  become  a  popular  industry. 


BILL  RELATING  TO  LABOR  OF  YOUTH  AND  WOMEN  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS. 


I  inclose  herewith  a  translated  copy  of  a  biH  very  recently  brought  into 
the  States  General  of  the  Netherlands  by  the  minister  of  justice,  which  re- 
lates to  and  makes-  provisions  for  the  prevention  of  excessive  labor  (aver- 
natigen  arbeid)  of  youthful  (Jengdige)  persons  and  women. 

From  what  I  can  learn  it  seems  that  the  bill,  as  now  pending,  or  possibly 
in  a  slightly  modified  or  amended  form,  will  be  passed  and  speedily  become 
a  law.     Regarding  it  as  touching  a  subject  of  considerable  and  general  im-. 
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portance,  one  in  which  many  cf  our  people  have  always  manifested  a  deep 

interest,  I  had  if  translated  and  herewith  submit  it.  — Amsterdam,  November 

21,  1888. 

D.  ECKSTEIN, 

Consul. 

Wc,  William  HI,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Prince  of  Orange-Nassau, 
Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  etc.,  etc. : 

Whereas  we  have  deemed  it  advisable,  that  in  subrogation  to  the  law  of  19  September, 
1874  (Staatsblad,  official  paper,  No.  130),  provisions  should  be  made  for  the  prevention  of 
excessive  labor  by  young  persons  and  women  \ 

So  have  we,  having  heard  Ae  Council  of  Suite,  and  in  conunon  accord  with  the  States 
General,  been  pleased  and  understood,  as  we  are  pleased  and  understand  by  these  presents : 

SECTION    I.  —  INTRODUCTORY  STIPULATIONS. 

Article  i  .  Under  labor  is  understood  by  this  law  all  and  every  work  done  in  or  on  behalf 
of  any  trade,  except : 

(i)  Open-air  work  in  or  on  behalf  of  farming,  market-gardening,  cattle-breeding,  or  turf- 
digging  establishments. 

(2)  Work  done  out  of  factories  and  workshops  in  or  on  behalf  of  the  trade  of  any  person 
in  whose  house  the  workman  is  living,  insomuch  as  said  work  is  apt  to  occur  likewise  in  a 
household  or  stable-yard  where  there  is  no  business  carried  on. 

SECTION  2.  —  CONCERNING  THE  LABOR  OF  YOUNG  PERSONS  AND  WOMEN. 

Art.  2.  It  is  prohibited  to  make  a  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  perform  any  labor. 

Art.  3.  By  a  general  administrative  measure,  it  will  be  either  unconditionally  or  condi- 
tionally prohibited  by  us  to  make  a  child  under  sixteen  yeais  of  age  perform  certain  descrip- 
tions of  labor,  because  of  the  dangers  which  such  descriptions  of  labor,  either  in  a  general 
way  or  from  neglect  of  certain  conditions,  by  the  materials  used  or  by  the  processes  of  manu- 
facturing, involve  for  the  health  or  the  life  of  children. 

Art.  4.  It  is  prohibited  to  make  the  labor  of  any  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  or 
in  factories  and  workshops  that  of  a  woman,  l^in  earlier  or  cease  later  than  at  5  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  at  7  o'clock  at  night,  for  the  period  of  from  I  April  to  30  September,  and  at 
7  o*clock  in  the  Qioming  and  7  o'clock  at  night  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  behalf  of  some 
special  trades,  an  exemption  from  this  prohibition  may  be  granted  by  us,  by  a  general  admin- 
istrative measure  for  young  male  persons,  under  such  conditions  as  may  prove  necessary. 

Art.  5.  He  who  has  a  person  under  eighteen  years  old,  or  a  woman,  performing  labor  for 
him  is  bound  to  provide  for  such  labor  being  relieved  by  resting  times  of  a  joint  duration  of 
at  least  two  hours,  two  of  these  resting  times  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  afternoon,  and  another  of  at  least  an  hour  at  noon.  He  takes  care  that 
said  persons  and  women  do  not  remain  during  resting  time  at  noon  in  any  closed  locality 
which  is  destined  for  labor. 

Art.  6.  It  is  prohibited  to  make  a  person  under  eighteen  years  old,  or  a  woman,  perform 
labor  on  Sundays  in  factories  and  workshops.  In  behalf  of  labor  performed  by  Hebrews,  an 
exemption  from  this  prohibition  may  be  granted  by  us,  under  such  conditions  as  may  prove 
necessary. 

Art.  7.  The  articles  4  and  5  are  not  applicable  to  labor  performed  <in  or  on  behalf  of  the 
shipping  and  sea-fishing  trade,  on  board  of  ships. 

Art.  8.  It  is  prohibited  to  make  a  woman  perform  any  labor  in  factories  and  workshops 
within  four  weeks  after  her  confinement. 

Art.  9.  Any  person  being  found  present,  except  at  meal  tunes,  in  a  closed  locality  where 
labor  is  being  performed,  will  be  esteemed  to  perform  labor  there  himself,  unless  there  be 
proof  of  the  contrary. 
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Art.  10.  He  who  makes  a  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age  perform  laboi  m^jst  be 
provided  with  a  ticket,  mentioning  the  name,  Christian  name,  birthday,  and  place  of  such  per- 
son, the  name  and  residence  of  the  head  of  the  family  with  whom,  or  the  establishment 
where  he  is  living,  and  of  the  party  who  employs  him.  The  latter  is  obliged  to  exhibit  this 
ticket,  when  asked  for,  to  the  officials  mentioned  in  the  article  13.  These  tickets  are  drawn 
up  after  a  model  established  by  us,  and  are  signed  and  delivered  by  the  burgomaster  of  the 
locality  where  such  young  persons  are  going  to  work.  The  tickets  and  required  birth  certiB- 
cates  are  delivered  gratuitously.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  business  relation  between 
the  young  person  and  his  employer  will  have  come  to  an  end,  the  latter  is  bound  to  hand 
back  the  ticket,  recording  the  dates  of  apix)intment  and  discharge,  to  the  burgomaster  who 
has  delivered  it. 

Art.  II.  He  who  makes  one  or  more  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  women, 
perform  labor  in  factories  or  workshops  is  bound  to  procure  a  list,  signed  by  him,  and  show- 
ing the  names  and  Christian  names  of  such  persons  and  women,  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  resting  times  mentioned  in  article  5  for  each  of  them  in  particular,  to  be  permanently  hung 
in  a  conspicuous  spot  in  such  localities  where  said  labor  is  being  performed. 

SECTION  3.  —  PENALTIES. 

Art.  12.  Transgression  of  any  stipulation  of  the  present  act,  except  that  in  article  15,  or 
of  any  stipulation  of  the  general  administrative  measures  promulgated  by  virtue  of  the  articles 
3,  4,  or  6  of  the  present  act,  is  liable  to  confinement  for  at  least  fourteen  days,  or  a  fine  not 
exceeding  75  guilders.  If  at  the  moment  when  the  feat  was  perpetrated  no  two  years  have 
elapsed  since  a  former  conviction  of  the  culprit  for  a  like  or  some  other  transgression  of  this 
act,  except  that  of  the  article  15,  has  become  irrevocable,  the  penalties  may  be  doubled. 

Art.  13.  The  investigation  of  transgressions  of  this  act,  and  of  stipulations  of  the  general 
administrative  measures  promulgated  by  virtue  of  the  articles  3,  4,  or  6  of  the  present  act,  is 
intrusted,  besides,  to  the  persons  designated  in  the  article  8  of  the  code  of  criminal  law,  to  the 
horse-police. guard,  all  Government  and  local  police  officials,  and  the  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment sanitary  superintendence. 

Art.  14.  The  officials  mentioned  in  article  13  have  at  all  times  access  to  all  factories, 
workshops,  and  ships.  On  admittance  being  refused  to  them  they  will  procure  themselves 
entrance,  if  need  be,  by  means  of  the  public  force.  Factories,  workshops,  and  ships,  serving 
at  the  same  time  as  dwelling-places,  and  factories  and  workshops  which  are  accessible  only 
through  a  dwelling-house,  will  not  be  entered  by  them  against  the  will  of  the  master,  unless 
by  virtue  of  a  written  order  by  the  burgomaster  or  the  judge  in  the  district  court.  Of  such 
proceeding  a  judicial  report  is  made  up  by  them,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  served  upon  the 
person  whose  residence  has  been  entered,  within  forty-eight  hours. 

Art.  15.  The  officials  named  in  article  13  are  bound  to  secrecy  as  to  everything  which 
comes  to  their  knowledge  in  factories,  workshops^  ships,  and  dwellings  concerning  the  busi- 
ness carried  on  therein,  provided  there  be  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

Any  one  violating  on  purpose  the  secrecy  prescribed  in  the  preceding  paragraph  will  tx 
punished  with  imprisonment  not  beyond  six  months,  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  600  guilders 
with  or  without  additional  deprivation  of  the  right  to  fill  public  offices.  No  prosecution  will 
take  place  unless  an  action  be  brought  by  the  head  or  the  manager  of  the  concern  or  the 
under-  taking. 

Art.  16.  The  facts  made  punishable  by  this  act  are  considered  as  transgressions,  except 
the  fact  made  punishable  by  the  second  paragraph  of  article  15,  which  is  considered  as  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

section  4.  —  CONCLUDINC  STIPULATIONS. 

Art.  17.  This  act  is  not  applicable  to  labor  in  trading  or  professional  schools,  Government 
educational  institutions,  work-houses,  and  pris^^ns,  nor  to  such  labor  as  forms  part  of  military 
service. 
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Art.  18.  This  ad  eaters  into  force  on  the  1st  of  May,  1889.  On  the  same  day  the  law 
of  19  September,  1874  (Staatsblad,  official  paper,  No.  130),  is  abrogated. 

Be  it  known  and  decreed,  that  this  act  be  inserted  in  the  Staatsblad,  and  that  all  minis- 
terial departments,  authorities,  colleges,  and  officials  whom  it  may  concern,  shall  look  to  its 
punctaal  execntioa. 

COASTING  TRADE  OF  CHINA. 


In  the  enormous  and  yearly  increasing  coast  and  river  trades  of  China 
the  American  flag  is  practically  unrepresented,  unless  by  three  or  four 
so-called  lorchas  or  small  sailing  vessels  of  semi-Chinese  type  on  the  Yang- 
tsze-kiang.  This  trade  is  capable  of  almost  unlimited  development,  and 
the  regular  steamer  lines  are  year  by  year  realizing  handsome  profits. 

The  Yang-tsze  River  is  navigated  by  Chinese  and  British  steamers  only, 
whilst  not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  nearly  all  the  foreign  trade 
was  carried  in  American  bottoms.  The  present  Yang-tsze  steamer  navigation 
lines  are  those  of  Messrs.  Butterfield  &  Swire,  a  wealthy  London  firm,  who 
manage  a  large  fleet  of  vessels  on  the  coast  and  rivers;  Messrs.  Jardine 
Matheson  &  Co.,  another  well-known  firm;  and  Mr.  George  McBain,  an 
enterprising  British  merchant  of  Shanghai.  The  China  Merchants'  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  a  purely  native  company,  has  also  a  fleet  of  coast  and 
river  vessels.  Independent  of  the  freight  there  is  an  immense  native  pas- 
senger traffic  both  on  the  coast  and  river.  This  has  hardly  received  proper 
attention  in  the  past,  the  steamers  being  for  the  most  part  suited  for  cargo 
only. 

The  Yang-tsze-kiang  is  navigable  by  stesimers  of  1 2  feet  draught  from 
Shanghai  to  Ichang,  a  distance  of  963  miles.  Immediately  above  Ichang 
are  the  rapids,  extending  a  distance  of  about  3  miles.  These  rapids  pass 
through  deep  gorges  in  the  moimtains.  The  current  is  swift  and  the  bed 
filled  with  projecting  rocks.  Native  boats,  drawing  from  4  to  5  feet  of 
water,  pass  with  impunity.  Against  the  current  they  are  drawn  by  trackers 
along  the  cliflTs.  Beyond  these  is  a  rich  and  populous  country,  a  reach  of 
360  miles,  to  the  considerable  city  of  Chung-King.  Between  Ichang  and 
Chung-King  are  eleven  ofiicial  cities  and  about  fifty  unwalled  towns  and 
villages,  offering  a  tempting  reward  in  their  trade  and  commerce.  The 
problem  of  the  navigation  of  the  rapids  by  steamer  has  not  yet  been  solved. 
A  steamer,  however,  has  been  built  for  this  purpose,  and  only  awaiting  per- 
mission from  the  Imperial  authorities  to  make  the  experiment.  If  successful, 
it  is  understood  that  Chung-King  will  be  opened  to  foreign  trade,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  rich  province  of  Szechuan,  the  prize  for  the  competition 
of  the  adventurous  merchant.  There  are  at  present  on  the  Yang-tsze  River 
five  open  ports,  viz,  Chin-Kiang,  Wuhu,  Kiu-Kiang,  Han-Kow,  and  Ichang. 
The  ancient  cipital,  Nan-King,  is  not  exactly  a  port  open  to  foreign  com- 
merce, though  the  China  Merchants'  Steamer  Line  has  a  wharf  there  upon 
which  they  d'scharge  and  receive  freight.  The  other  foreign  lines  stop 
there  merely  in  the  stream  for  passengers,  which  are  brought  off  in  small 
boats.     In  the  navigation  of  this  river,  and  for  the  requirements  of  travel 
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and  freight,  innumerable  native  junks  and  boats  are  employed,  giving  occu- 
pation and  livelihood  to  great  numbers  of  people,  men  and  women,  for 
women  take  a  hand  in  the  management  of  the  boats.  But  on  account  of 
their  superior  speed  and  comfort  foreign  steamers  are  gradually  superseding 
the  native  boat.  Travel  and  trade  will  increase  year  by  year  as  the  natives 
become  familiar  with  the  quick  dispatch  and  pomfort  of  the  foreign  steamei 
and  the  use  and  convenience  of  foreign  goods. 

For  the  coast  trade  steamers  (propellers)  of  from  800  to  1,000  tons  net 
register  are  the  best.  They  should  not  draw  more  than  18  feet  loaded,  and 
should  be  capable  of  steaming  at  least  12  knots  an  hour,  if  needed,  but  10 
knots  would  suffice  for  economical  speed.  Their  between  or  upper  decks 
should  be  fitted  for  passengers  and  light  cargo,  and  great  attention  should 
be  given  to  ventilation  and  convenience  for  native  cooking,  etc.  The  crew 
can  always  be  had  of  Chinese,  including  a  petty  officer  or  two.  Under 
fweign  control  they  are  perfectly  trustworthy.  A  small  deck  saloon  for  first- 
class  passengers  is  advisable,  with  say  10  or  12  state-rooms.  For  the  river 
side-wheel  steamers  have  proved  the  most  serviceable  and  handy,  i ,  200  to 
1,500  tons,  or  even  a  little  more,  should  be  the  average  capacity;  the 
draught,  loaded,  12  feet.  Smaller  vessels,  of  500  or  800  tons,  are  necessary 
for  the  winter  navigation  of  the  upper  river.  All  these  vessels  should  have 
full  power,  say  14  or  15  knots,  to  overcome  the  strong  current,  especially 
during  the  summer. — Chin-Kiang,  October  12 ^  1888, 

' A.  C.  JONES. 

REPORT  ON   CIDER. 


In  this  county  (Cornwall)  cider  is  chiefly  made  from  the  apples  that  are 
not  good  enough  to  sell  for  cooking  or  dessert  purposes.  The  best  cider, 
however,  is  made  from  special  sorts  of  apples,  most  of  which  are  only  locally 
grown.  I  know  of  one  exception,  an  apple  called  **  Fox  Whelp,*'  the  trees 
being  produced  in  Worcestershire,  the  apples  from  which  make  the  finest  cider 
obtainable. 

The  process  of  cider-making  is  as  follows  :  The  apples  are  allowed  to  fall 
from  the  trees  and  are  all  gathered  up  about  once  a  fortnight,  each  gathering 
being  placed  in  heaps  by  themselves,  where  they  remain  until  sufficiently 
hoarded,  which  may  be  from  two  to  four  weeks,  when  they  are  taken  to  the 
mill,  which  grinds  them  into  pulp.  This  may  be  turned  by  manual  or  other 
power.  The  pulp  is  then  placed  in  layers  on  the  vat  of  a  screw-press,  each 
layer  being  wrapped  together  by  strong,  coarse  cloths  spread  underneath,  the 
sides  and  ends  being  folded  over  so  as  to  be  underneath  the  next  layer. 
When  a  sufficient  number  of  layers  of  pulp  have  been  placed  under  the  press 
the  latter  is  applied  by  using  a  lever  turning  a  pinion  wheel,  which  simulta- 
neously turns  the  screws.  The  said  screws  may  be  7  feet  long  and  4  inches 
ill  diameter.  By  these  means  the  cider  may  be  all  extracted  in  a  few  hours. 
The  cider  at  this  stage  is  very  sweet,  even  though  it  may  have  been  made 
from  apples  with  an  acid  taste.     It  is  then  placed  in  a  large  cistern,  where  it 
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remains  for  a  day,  or  generally  a  few  days,  until  fermentation  has  well  set  in, 
when  the  surface  of  the  cider  will  be  foui)d  to  be  covered  with  small  particles 
of  the  pulp  which  forms  a  uniform  layer.  This  is  now  carefully  removed,  or, 
better  still,  the  cider  is  drawn  off  underneath  and  the  refuse  left  behind  in 
the  cistern.  The  cider  may  be  allowed  to  go  through  another  fermentation 
in  the  same  way,  or  it  may  be  placed  at  once  in  casks,  where  it  will  continue 
to  ferment  until  all  the  '*  grape  sugar'*  contained  in  it  has  been  converted 
into  alcohol.     The  casks  are  then  securely  stoppered  down  with  cork. 

The  great  point  aimed  at  throughout  is  to  secure  cider  that  shall  not  be 
too  acid  to  be  palatable.  This  can  not  be  attained  unless  the  apples  are  fully 
ripe  and  well  hoarded.  Some  people  affirm  that  frequently  changing  the 
cider  from  one  cask  to  another  during  its  fermentation  helps  to  preserve  its 
sweetness,  whilst  others  infuse  different  chemical  preparations  in  it  while  it  is 
fermenting  to  secure  the  same  result.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  cider  is 
exported  from  this  country. 

The  price  realized  at  present  is:  For  ordinary  kinds,  j£i  10s.  per  hogs- 
head ;  for  good,  ^£2  per  hogshead ;  very  prime,  j£^  to  ^4  per  hogshead. — 
Falmouth,  November  7,  j88H> 

HOWARD  FOX, 
Consul, 

TRADE  OF  CHINA   FOR   A   NUMBER  OF  YEARS. 


The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  China  consists  of  a  steady  volume 
of  exports  of  tea  and  raw  silk,  and  imports  of  coarse  cottons  and  petroleum. 
The  value  of  this  trade  for  the  years  1880  to  1887,  inclusive,  is  as  follows : 

Haikwam  tads.* 

1880 10,311,44a 

1881 13,522,647 

1882 11,696,858 

1883 10,060,356 

1884 10,697,965 

1885 11,613,124 

1886 M,333»024 

1887 12,314,310 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  trade  is  a  steady  one,  averaging 
about  12,000,000  Haikwan  taels,  or  $14,400,000,  according  to  the  customs 
returns,  which  does  not  include  a  considerable  amount  of  American  goods 
imported  from  Hong-Kong  and  European  countries,  as  transshipments  of 
which  no  definite  data  can  be  obtained. 

The  question  of  stimulating  the  consumption  of  our  goods  in  China  is 
one  to  which  I  have  given  much  thought.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  condi- 
tions connected  with  our  commercial  relations  with  China  which  make  the 

*Th«  value  of  the  Haikwan  tael  at  average  sight  exchange  on  New  York,  London,  Berlin,  Paris,  and 
Hoog-Rong,  respectively,  for  1887  ^  United  States  gold,  $1.20;  41  to^d.  English  money ;  6.x8  francs  French 
iBoncy  ;  4.95  marks  G^nnan ;  1.54  Mexican  dolUn. 
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question  of  special  interest  and  atteatjon.  It  is  not  simply  the  placing  our 
goods  on  the  market  at  a  price  that  can  not  be  bettered  by  competitors  that 
requires  our  attention.  Every  inch  of  the  ground  of  comparative  quality 
and  cost  of  our  present  annualtrade  of  ^15,000,000  is  strenuously  contested 
by  our  merchants.  Their  field  of  operation,  however,  is  circumscribed,  for 
lying  beyond  the  reach  of  mercantile  enterprise  there  are  vast  markets  in 
China  still  unopened. 

In  this  connection  it  is  encouraging,  to  report  that  the  Tsung-li  Yamen 
have  at  last  granted  permission  to  the  Kulingy  the  pioneer  steamer,  which  is 
owned  by  a  joint  stock  company,  with  its  head -quarters  in  London,  to  pro- 
ceed to  Chun-King,  on  the  Yang-tse  River,  400  miles  above  Ichang,  the 
present  limit  of  steam  navigation;  This  is  the  entering  wedge  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  foreign  commercial  relations  with  the  extensive  province  of  Sze- 
Chuen,  with  its  vast  resources  and  sixty  millions  of  people,  and  even  beyond 
it  to  the  province  of  Yunnan.  The  importance  of  this  step  and  the  interests 
involved  were  fully  set  forth  in  my  number  41,  of  date  October  22,  1886. 

It  is  scarcely  within  the  scope  of  a  trade  report  to  discuss  so  great  a  ques- 
tion as  that  of  trade  possibilities  in  these  vast  fields  for  future  enterprise.  I 
can  only  suggest  the  probable  results  that  would  follow  greater  privileges  to 
our  commerce  dei>endent  on  treaty  legislation.  At  present  American  and 
European  merchants  in  a  great  measure  are  restrained,  to  the  following  treaty 
ports : 

Estimated 

Chinese 

population. 

Newchwang 60,000 

Tientsin 950,000 

Chefoo 32,000 

Yang-tse  ports : 

Ichang 34,000 

Hannkow 770,000 

Kin-Kiang S3  »ooo 

Wuhu 72,000 

Chin-Ktang 135,000 

Shanghai 355»ooo 

Ning-po 240,000 

W€u-Chow 80,000 

Foo-Chow 630,000 

Tamsui 100,000 

Takow 235,000 

Amoy 95)6oo 

Swatow 31,000 

Canton 1,600,000 

Kiang-Chow 40,000 

Pakhoi : 25,000 

Total S»537,6oo 

Shanghai,  October  i2y  1888, 

J.  D.  KENNEDY, 

Consul'  General 
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BLOCKADE  IN  ZANZIBAR. 


Imperial  German  Legation, 

Washington  December  //,  jci88. 

The  undersigned.  Imperial  German  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary,*  has  been  instructed  to  inform  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment officially,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  German  settlements  which  have  been 
founded  on  the  coast  of  Zanzibar,  in  pursuance  of  treaties  concluded  with 
the  Sultan,  have  been  attacked  by  armed  bands  of  seditious  inhabitants  of 
that  ruler's  dominions  and  of  the  neighboring  districts,  under  the  leadership 
of  slave  dealers  residing  there,  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
has  deemed  the  establishment  of  a  blockade  of  the  coast  of  Zanzibar  to  be 
necessary,  and  that,  in  accordance  with  an  arrangement  made  with  the  Royal 
Government  of  Great  Britain,  a  blockade  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  com- 
manders of  the  German  squadron  and  of  the  British  squadron  in  those 
waters. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  most  respectfully  herewith  to  transmit  to 
the  Honorable  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  the  text  of  this  procla- 
mation, which  was  published  in  the  Reichsanzeiger  (Imperial  Bulletin)  of  the 
4th  instant,  to  the  end  that  he  may,  if  he  thinks  proper,  be  pleased  to  bring 
it  to  the  notice  of  those  whom  it  may  concern. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself,  etc. , 

ARCO. 
The  Hon.  Thomas  T.  Bayard, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 

ZANZia4R,  Niovember  jOt  1888. 

Bj  command  of  our  high  Govemmeots,  aod  in  the  name  of  His  Highness  the  Sultan  of 
ZanzilMr,  we,  the  admirals  in  coomiand  of  the  German  and  English  squadrons,  hereby  pro- 
claim a  blockade  of  the  unbroken  coast  line  of  the  Sultanate  of  Zanzibar,  including  the 
isUuids  of  Mafia,  Lamu,  and  other  small  islands  lying. near  the  coast,  between  latitude  10°  28^ 
and  2**  i<y  S.  The  blockade  is,  however,  only  designed  to  prevent  the  importation  of  war 
material  and  the  exportation  of  slaves,     llie  blockade  will  begin  on  Monday,  December  2, 

1888 

(Signed.)  DEINHARD, 

(Signed.)  FREMANTLE. 


COGNAC  BRANDY. 


Cognac  brandy  is  distilled  from  the  wine  grown  in  the  district  of  which 
the  town  of  Cognac  is  the  commercial  center.  This  brandy  is  divided  into 
two  principal  classes,  the  one  being  designated  as  ''champagne"  brandy, 
and  made  from  wine  grown  on  that  part  of  the  district  which  from  remote 
antiquity  has  existed  in  the  form  of  cultivated  plains ;  the  other  class,  as 
"bois"  brandy,  grown  on  territory  which,  until  the  present  century,  mostly 
abounded  in  trees,  is  subdivided  into  ''premiers  bois,"  "fins  bois,"  "bons 
N.  S. — No.  I,  Jantiary 10. 
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bois/*  '*bais  ordinaire, '•  and  "bois  k  terroir."  The  last  named  is  the 
product  of  the  sandy  coast  of  the  department  of  the  Charente  Inferieure  and 
of  the  adjacent  islands.  On  account  of  the  unpleasantly  strong  taste  of  the 
soil  which  characterizes  this  **  terroir  *'  brandy,  it  cannot  be  employed,  except 
in  very  small  proportions  (not  over  5  per  cent.),  for  blending  with  other 
brandies  without  injury  to  the  flavor  of  the  latter.  It  is  not  exported  to 
either  thef  United  States  or  England,  but  much  of  it  goes  to  northern  France, 
Belgium,  and  Holland,  the  whiskies  of  which  regions  are  supposed  to  be 
improved  by  being  cut  with  the  "terroir,**  and  the  remainder  is  converted 
into  neutral  spirits.     These,  like  other  spirits,  are  used  to  adulterate  brandy. 

This  sandy  coast  district  of  the  Charente  Inferieure  has  suffered  but  little 
from  the  phylloxera,  the  nature  of  its  soil  being  unfavorable  to  the  spread  of 
the  disease.  In  the  remainder  of  the  "bois"  district  the  ravages  of  the 
phylloxera  have  been  formidable,  and  the  vineyards  of  the  "champagne" 
country  it  has  entirely  destroyed.  No  champagne  brandy  has  been  distilled 
since  the  year  1878,  when  the  phylloxera  first  made  its  appearance  in  the 
valley  of  the  Charente  River. 

The  following  has  been  the  extent,  during  the  last  five  years,  of  the  vine- 
yards of  this  district  in  hectares  (i  hectare  =?  2.471  acres): 

Charente 
Year.  Charente.  Inferieure. 

1883 59.450  94,173 

1884 34,053  82,164 

1885 26,023  59^217 

1886 23,457  51 ,604 

1887 23,337  42,062 

.  After  having  waited,  apathetically,  for  years,  the  people  of  the  two  de- 
partments have  finally  come  to  see  the  necessity  of  making  serious  efforts  to 
preserve  what  remains  of  the  vineyards  and  of  replanting  those  entirely  de- 
stroyed. To  assist  them  in  accomplishing  that  purpose,  the  inhabitants  of 
Cognac  have  this  year  established  in  the  town  a  professorship  of  viticulture, 
the  professor  to  be  salaried  by  the  town,  and  to  advise  the  owners  of  vine- 
yards, gratis,  as  to  the  best  means  of  preserving  or  of  reconstituting  their 
plantations  in  case  they  have  been  destroyed.  Against  the  further  extension 
of  the  phylloxera  plague,  sulphur  of  carbon  and  sulpho-carbonate  of  potas- 
sium, properly  applied,  seem  to  be  perfect  remedies  in  most  cases,  and  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  they  will  prevent  a  further  diminution  of  the  vine- 
yards. As  regards  the  replanting  of  vines,  all  American  vines,  as  direct 
bearers  of  grapes,  have  in  these  departments  so  far  proved  a  failure,  the 
wine  produced  from  them  being  of  a  quality  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  na- 
tive wines.  These  vines,  too,  have  proved  of  but  slight  resistance  against 
the  attacks  of  the  phylloxera.  Other  kinds  of  American  vines,  which 
do  strongly  resist  this  insect,  and  which  in  other  parts  of  France  have,  as 
graft-bearers,  been  of  such  eminent  use,  have  not  succeeded  in  this  district, 
owing  to  the  character  of  the  soil.  This  consists  of  a  very  deep  and  very 
friable  calcareous  stone,  with  a  covering  of  from  4  to  6  inches  of  vegetable 
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mold,  mixed  with  small,  pebble-like  ioh  limestones  in  the  ''champagne" 
regions,  and  of  from  6  to  9  inches  in  the  *'bois**  districts,  excluding  from 
the  latter  the  sandy  "terroir**  belt  above  referred  to.  In  order  to  find,  if 
possible  one  or  more  varieties  of  vines  sufficiently  phylloxera-resisting  i;i  , 
such  a  soil  as  that  of  the  two  Charentes,  the  French  Government  last  year 
sent  Mr.  Viala  on  a  mission  of  discovery  to  the  United  States.  Although 
on  his  arrival  there  he  was  informed  that  the  kind  of  soil  he  was  looking  for 
did  not  exist  in  the  country,  Mr.  Viala  finally  succeeded  in  discovering  large 
tracts  of  it  in  the  great  cretaceous  belt  of  northern  Texas.  Of  the  vines 
there  found  Mr.  Viala  recommends  the  Cordifolia,  the  Cinerea,  and  the 
Vitis  Berlandieri  de  Planchon  as  good  phylloxera-resisting  grafl-bearers  to 
the  viticulturists  of  the  Charentes,  warning  them  at  the  same  time  not  to 
employ  the  varieties  of  the  vines  mentioned  when  grown  on  alluvial  soil. 
The  Berlandieri  especially  grows  often  and  vigorously  enough  on  soft,  pebble- 
like calcareous  soil,  not  covered  by  any  earth  at  all. 

I  have  referred  to  Mr.  Viala's  discovery  principally  because,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  quality  of  brandy  depends  entirely  on  the  character  of  the 
soil,  that  discovery  of  the  friable  limestone  lands  in  Texas  may  become  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  that  State,  the  only  one,  as  far  as  now  known, 
possessing  large  tracts  probably  capable  of  producing  brandy  similar  in 
quality  to  that  of  the  celebrated  Cognac  district.  Of  course,  the  Cognac 
vines,  the  Chasselas  and  others,  would  have  to  be  grafted  on  the  native  vines. 
The  production  of  pure  Cognac  brandy  is  now  very  small ;  many  years  must 
therefore  elapse  before  the  vineyards  of  the  Charentes  are  restored  to  any- 
thing approaching  their  former  productiveness,  and  the  moment,  therefore, 
seems  favorable  for  attempting  the  planting  of  vineyards,  each  vineyard  on  a 
small  scale,  but  in  many  different  parts  of  the  soft,  calcareous  tracts  of  Texas, 
with  a  view  of  practically  ascertaining  what  kind  of  brandy  may  be  manu- 
factured there. 

The  wine  produced  in  the  department  of  the  Charente  and  that  of  the 
Charente  Inferieure  from  the  year  1877  to  the  year  1887,  ^oth  inclusive  (the 
former  year  being  the  one  before  the  first  appearance  of  the  phylloxera  in 
the  district),  has  been  as  follows: 

H^ine  crop  of  tke  Charentes  {in  heetoliten), 

Charente 
Year.  Charente.  Inferieure. 

1877 3^568,424      4,980,839 

"878 2,054,510      4.631,751 

««79 549»I42     1,307,768 

««8o- 835,807  1,873,944 

1881.. 574,230  1,706,729 

1882- 246,961  1,177,251 

1883 , 306,389  1 ,461 ,884 

1884.. 216,790  1,144,819 

1885. 112,690      609,152 

1886- 75,412      698,802 

1887., 70,769      601,774 
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CluuKnte 
Quinqumnial  wine  crop.  Chareiite.  Inferieuie. 

1872-76 15,628,710  26,024,905 

1877- «I •_ 7,582,113  14,509,531 

x882-.*86,. ^ 958,242  5,394,508 

i^^^ 70,7^  601,774 

The  entire  wine  product  of  the  Charentes,  except,  as  before  mentioned, 
apart  of  the  wine  grown  in  the  "terroir"  district,  is  annually  converted 
into  brandy.  The  average  strength  of  the  wine,  unfortified,  is  7**,  and  the 
standard  strength  of  newly  made  brandy  is  60®;  it  takes,  consequently, 
about  8^  hectoliters  of  the  wine  to  produce  i  hectoliter  of  brandy.  Per- 
sons interested  in  the  subject  can  therefore  easily  calculate  the  quantity  of 
brandy  made  during  each  of  the  above  years  or  any  p)eriod  of  them. 

Nearly  the  entire  quantity  of  Cognac  brandy  is  shipped  from  the  port  of 
Charente,  an  insignificant  proportion  only  from  other  ports,  and  that  prin- 
cipally from  Bordeaux.  From  the  first-named  port,  during  the  period 
1886-88,  an  average  shipment  per  year  of  Cognac  brandy  was  made  of  one- 
half  less  than  the  average  yearly  shipment  of  the  ante-phylloxera  period. 
The  decline  of  shipments  during  the  corresponding  years  from  Bordeaux  is 
much  smaller,  if  any  at  all. 

The  consumption  of  Cognac  brandy  in  France  during  the  last  ten  years 
has  not  diminished.  But  while  the  shipments  have  declined  only  one-half, 
the  above  table  of  crops  shows  that  the  average  yearly  production  of  pure 
brandy  during  said  period  of  1 886-*  88  could  have  been  only  about  one-ninth 
part  of  the  quantity  distilled  during  an  average  year  of  the  time  before  the 
ravages  of  the  phylloxera  commenced.  This  difference,  therefore,  between 
the  decline  of  shipments  and  that  of  the  production  of  brandy  throws  some 
light  on  the  extent  to  which  brandies  of  late  years  have  been  adulterated. 

To  the  United  States  higher  priced  and  therefore  better  brandies  are  sent 
than  to  some  other  countries.  About  50  per  cent,  of  the  brandies  exported 
to  the  United  States  are  invoiced  at  300  francs  per  hectoliter  or  under, 
25  per  cent,  at  from  300  to  500  frants  per  hectoliter,  and  25  per  cent,  at 
from  500  to  800  francs  per  hectoliter;  in  this  last  division,  however,  I  have 
included  about  5  hectoliters  at  1,000  francs  per  hectoliter.  During  the 
present  year  the  price  of  wine  in  the  two  Charentes  has  been  from  100  to 
no  francs,  and  during  the  preceding  year  from  no  to  120  francs  per  barrel 
of  2  hectoliters  and  5  liters.  The  price  at  which  newly  distilled  pure  brandy 
of  standard  strength  may  be  imported  into  the  United  States,  on  the  basis  of 
TOO  francs  per  barrel  of  wine  of  2  hectoliters,  the  wine  having  an  average 
strength  of  7®,  is  as  follows : 

Francs. 
Zyi  hogsheads  of  wine  at  100  francs  =  2  hectoliters  of  brandy 850.00 

Cost  of  distilling  said  wine 20.00 

G)st  of  one  bazrel  containing  2  hectoliters  of  brandy '     25.00 

Freight  to  Bordeaux,  shipping  commission,  stowage,  etc 6.65 

Commission  to  agent  in  the  United  States  (2^  per  cent.) 22.52 

Profit  on  924.17  francs  at  15  percent 135.37 

Price  of  2  hectoliters  of  brandy i>o59*54 

Or,  perliter^ 5-^ 
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The  agents  in  the  United  States,  through  whom  the  business  of  the 
Cognac  houses  is  transacted,  receive,  liowever,  oftener  5  per  cent,  than  2^ 
per  cent.  If  the  two  hectoliters,  instead  of  being  sent  in  barrels,  are  sent 
in  bottles,  twenty-two  cases  at  5  francs  each  are  required.  These  1 10  francs 
include  bottles,  labels,  corks,  capsules,  etc.  Bottled  brandy  is  usually  diluted 
with  distilled  water  to  reduce  the  strength  of  standard  brandy  10  to  15  de- 
grees. By  comparing  the  percentages  above  given  of  the  quantities  of 
brandy  shipped  to  the  United  States  at  and  under  certain  prices  with  the 
foregoing  example  of  the  selling  price  of  2  hectoliters,  one  may  arrive  at  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  possible  purity  of  the  brandy  imported. 

The  least  objectionable  manner  of  adulterating  brandy  is  to  mix  well- 
rectified  spirits  with  the  wine  and  let  this  mixture  pass  through  the  usual 
process  of  the  threefold  wine  distillation,  but  the  cheapest  kinds  of  brandy 
are  not  seldom  adulterated  by  unscrupulous  |>ersons  by  blending  unrectified 
or  poorly  rectified  spirits  (made  of  beets,  potatoes,  and  other  substances)  not 
with  the  wine,  but  with  the  brandy  directly  after  its  distillation. 

Before  the  phylloxera  period  considerable  quantities  of  brandy,  which  at 
that  time  was  still  really  pure  brandy,  were  kept  in  stock  for  the  purpose  of 
aging.  This  article  has  since,  from  year  to  year,  enormously  risen  in  price, 
and  has  had  a  tendency  to  become  more  and  more  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  the  wealthier  firms.  Very  little  of  this  brandy  enters  into  consumption 
in  its  original  condition.  It  is  gradually  nearly  all  employed,  in  a  greater  or 
smaller  proportion,  to  feed  (/.  <*.,  to  improve)  the  taste  of  new  brandy  dis- 
tilled since  1879.  That  the  great  majority  of  the  Cognac  merchants  furnish 
as  good  and  pure  an  article  as  the  prices  their  customers  are  willing  to  pay 
enable  them  to  furnish,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  —  Cognac,  December 
16,  1888, 

OSCAR  MALMROS, 

Consul. 
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The  laying  of  the  rails  on  the  Hereford  Railway  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted. This  railway  is  about  30  miles  in  length,  and  extends  from  Cook- 
shire  to  Hereford,  P.  Q.,  where  it  connects  with  the  Upper  Coos  Railway, 
extending  from  Canaan,  Vt.,  to  North  Stratford,  N.  H. 

The  consular  agency  at  Hereford  is  so  located  as  to  amply  accommodate 
all  shippers  in  procuring  necessary  consular  certificates  for  merchandise 
going  to  the  United  States  via  the  port  of  Canaan,  Vt.,  from  Cookshire 
and  other  points  on  said  Hereford  Railway,  and  at  the  same  time  this  con- 
sulate and  its  agency  at  Lineboro'  will  afford  equal  convenience  and  accom- 
modation to  those  shippers  whose  merchandise  will  enter  the  United  States 
via  the  ports  of  Island  Pond  and  Newport,  Vt.,  Cookshire  being  located, 
also,  on  the  International  Railway,  referred  to  in  said  dispatch. — Coaticook, 
Canada,  January  g,  i88q. 

FRANK  W.  ROBERTS, 

ConsuL 
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In  my  last  annual  report,  dated  January  30,  1888,  I  wrote  that  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag  in  1885  was  hopeful  that  the  rates  of  duty,  then  increased  on 
cereals,  would  secure  sufficient  protection  and  compensation  necessary  to 
compete  with  foreign  countries  working  under  more  favorable  conditions. 
This  expectation  was  not  realized.  On  December  21,  1887,  an  additional 
increase  was  enacted,  raising  the  rate  per  100  kilograms  (2.2  cwts.)  from  71 
cents  to  1 1. 19  on  wheat  and  rye,  oats  from  35^  to  95  cents,  and  barley  from 

35>^  to  ssj4  cents. 

The  effect  of  this  legislative  measure  will,  however,  hardly  satisfy  the 
farmers.  As  appears  from  the  subsequent  synopsis,  the  average  wholesale 
prices,  in  spite  of  a  repeated  increase  of  duties  in  1885  *^d  1888,  have,  gen- 
erally, remained  on  the  same  scale  as  in  1884,  anterior  to  the  first  increase 
of  duty  upon  cereals. 

The  four  cities  hereafter  mentioned  represent  different  regions  in  Germany. 


Markets. 


IVJUat. 
Beiiin 

Dantzic  (northeast) . . . . 

Cologne  (west) 

lindau  (south) 

Berlin. 

Dantzic 

Cologne. 

Lindau 


Dantzic 

Lindau 

Magdeburg.. 
Munich 


Barley. 


1881. 

1883. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887.* 

$5^  02 

$48.05 

>44.03 

I38.05 

I38.03 

$38.09 

I35.00 

50.  ox 

46.07 

43.04 

37.04 

34.01 

33.00 

99.09 

56.03 

54.00 

48.05 

43.08 

41.03 

39.08 

37.06 

61.05 

57.65 

54.09 

49-09 

46.06 

48.04 

44-08 

46.04 

36.02 

34.04 

34.01 

33.04 

31.00 

36.00 

44.08 

33.06 

32.04 

33.00 

31.0a 

38.05 

93.01- 

51.08 

42.04 

37.03 

36.04 

35.09 

33.08 

99.06 

52.03 

45.07 

47.05 

43.05 

42.03 

4a  06 

40.04 

36.0a 

31.03 

31.05 

3709 

31.05 

88.09 

91.01 

50.07 

46.05 

44.05 

45.03 

42.05 

42.00  i 

40.06 

44.06 

43.01 

39-05 

41.09 

37.06 

37-04 

34.08 

45.05 

44.04 

40.05 

42.00 

38.06 

38.00 

38.00 

i888.* 


$39- y> 
30.70 

41.40 
49.70 

30.90 
96.80 
33.00 

39.00 

95.  90 

39.00 
40.40 


^September. 

It  is  true  that,  comparing  the  years  1887  (September)  and  1888  (Septem- 
ber), an  improvement  in  prices  is  apparent ;  but  parties  familiar  with  the 
subject  admit  that  this  increase  is  chiefly  due  to  the  shortness  of  the  crop  of 
1 888  and  to  the  fact  that  large  agricultural  districts  under  cultivation  lost 
their  entire  crops  by  disastrous  inundations  in  the  spring. 

The  yield  of  the  crop  in  Prussia  for  1888  (returns  for  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many are  not  yet  published)  fell  behind  that  of  1887  by  15.5  P^r  cent,  as 
far  as  refers  to  winter  wheat,  18.7  per  cent,  as  to  winter  rye,  and  6.7  per 
cent,  as  to  summer  barley ;  or,  in  absolute  figures,  the  total  yield,  according 
to  the  returns  in  the  month  of  October,  amounted  to  the  following  figures 

in  double  centners  (2.2  cwts.  English) : 

1887.  1888. 

Winter  wheat i7»354>6o8  I7t656,209 

Winter  rye 56,535»6oi  45»947,6o3 

Summer  barley i."?. 512,333  12.600,258 


■? 
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In  shorty  the  entire  Prussian  crop  this  year  fell  behind  an  average  crop, 
as  the  following  figures  show,  a  yearly  average  crop  being  taken  as  loo : 
Winter  wheat,  82.5;  summer  barley,  78.2;  winter  rye,  73.5;  oats,  74.8. 

Considering  these  facts,  it  is  interesting  to  read  what  Dr.  von  Lucius, 
chief  of  the  agricultural  department,  says  in  his  annual  report  for  1887, 
recently  published : 

For  a  period  of  thirteen  years  Prussian  agriculture  was  exposed  to  a  severe  crisis,  becoming 
moore  menacing  every  year.  What  about  the  middle  of  the  present  century  began  —  namely, 
the  complete  opening  of  vast  districts  of  production  by  a  surprising  development  of  traffic 
^KiUties  and  the  opportunity  offered  for  quick  and  cheap  transportation  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts iixnn  the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe  to  the  west  European  markets — ripened  within  that 
period  prolific  results.  Since  then  the  east  of  Europe  and  other  continents  have  commenced 
to  send,  in  annually  growing  quantities,  their  surplus  of  agricultural  products  to  the  west  of 
Europe,  seeking  a  market  here. 

Immense  and  constantly  increasing  supplies  from  Africa,  America,  and  Australia  had 
caused  a  falling  off"  of  wool  prices  so  considerably  that  the  raising  of  shearing-sheep  was 
constantly  declining,  while  the  cultivation  of  many  commercial  plants,  such  as  oleaginous 
fruits,  dye-plants,  flax,  etc.,  almost  succumbed  to  foreign  competition,  and  cheaper  stuffs  were 
imported  fit>m  abroad.    Finally,  the  production  of  grain  was  seriously  menaced  in  Europe. 

Russia,  whose  remotest  provinces  had  been  opened  to  trade  by  railwa3rs  and  other  trans- 
portation fricUities,  made  her  appearance  in  the  European  markets  every  year  with  immense 
quantities  of  grain.  America  increased  its  production  on  an  even  larger  scale,  and  fostered 
by  cheap  freights,  imported  likewise  in  large  quantities  wheat  and  Indian  com  into  Europe. 
India,  finally,  with  its  rich  vegetation,  after  abolishing  all  measures  intended  for  a  restriction 
of  exportation  and  after  constructing  an  extensive  canal  and  railroad  system,  entered  into 
competition  with  constantly  grrowing  quantities. 

Grain  prices,  considerably  low,  made  farming  almost  unprofitable.  Similar  was  the  con- 
dition of  cattle  breeding.  Cattle  for  slaughtering  purposes  were  shipped,  in  yearly  increas- 
ing quantities,  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  England,  and  greatly  embarrassed  the 
sale  of  German  fattened  cattle.  Fresh  meat,  packed  in  refiigerating  compartments,  arrived 
on  board  of  regular  freight  vessels  from  Australia  and  North  and  South  America  in  the  ports 
of  England  and  France,  where  our  formerly  profitable  exports  of  fattened  sheep  and  catde 
met  with  overwhelming  competition.  Prices  became  lower  and  lower  every  year,  and  our 
dairy  products,  especially  butter,  depending  upon  foreign  markets,  encountered  a  dangerous 
riral  in  the  much  chei^)er  margarine  article. 

Siiice  1883  other  secondary,  though  important,  branches  of  our  agricultural  indusdy,  such 
as  the  manufacture  of  ardent  spirits  and  beet  sugar,  were  affected  by  a  similar  crisis.  Ger- 
many, compelled,  for  the  sake  of  her  own  economical  situation,  to  extend  the  production  of 
^iiits  beyond  the  supply  wanted  at  home,  found  her  efforts  to  export  more  and  more  checked 
by  increased  rates  of  import  duties  in  Austria,  Russia,  Belgium,  and  recently  also  in  Sweden, 
Ronmanta,  etc,  where  the  system  of  drawbacks,  export  bounties,  and  low  freight  rates  aided 
in  developing  their  own  industries.  Exports  stt^ated,  the  prices  for  spirits  fell  so  low  that 
the  German  spirit  industry  became  extremely  precarious. 

The  beet-sugar  industry  suffered  nearly  as  much.  The  once  profitable  period  prior  to  1875 
came  to  an  end  when  the  heavy  crops  of  grain  in  all  countries  interested  led  to  overproduc- 
tion. The  London  market  was  overstocked,  and  sugar  quotations  reached  a  point  making 
production  almost  unpaying. 

To  remedy  these  evils,  the  German  Government,  since  1879,  ^^  resorted  to  several  legis- 
lative measures.  Although  protective  duties  on  farming  products  can  not  fully  neutralize  the 
influence  of  great  price  conjunctures  in  foreign  markets,  still  they  were  thought  fit  to  attenuate 
the  same.    Germany  was  ondoubtedly  benefited.    A  general  crisis  was  delayed,  the  enter- 
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prising  spirit  of  the  fanners  was  again  encouraged,  a  further  decline  of  prices  prevented,  and 
the  revenues  of  the  State  increased,  thus  removing  the  necessity  of  additional  taxation  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  State. 

Though  the  crisis  bore  severely  upon  German  agriculture,  great  was  af^)rDzimately  the 
progress  made  in  all  branches  during  that  time  by  a  more  assiduous  attention  to  "  deep  cult- 
ure,'' by  improving  the  character  and  quality  of  products  by  technical  and  other  appliances, 
and  by  reducing  the  expenses  of  production. 

German  imports  far  iBBy  of  cereals  for  coHsum^tum, 
[India  is  not  icpumtdy  maationed.  ] 


CoBBtfy. 


Via  Bremen 

Via  Hamburg 

Bdgium 

FVance. 

Netherlands 

Roumania 

Austria-Hungary. ». 

Russia.^ 

United  States 

Other  countxles 


Total  imports... 


Total  exports 

Harvested 

Used  for  seed 

For  consumption. 


Wheat.« 


141,630 
9s6,778 
34<»498 


500,878 


*,044,304 

a, 558,9*4 

540,679 

1x7,86a 


5,478.553 


a8,399 
28,308,0^ 

3,a86,7So 

29,156,960 


Ry«.» 


393.696 

740,593 
938,062 

132,30a 

491.038 

66,032 


4,168,327 

'  76.466 

78,919 


6,385,435 


3', 376 
63.757,340 

9.940,740 
57,267,530 


Bailcy. 


«7t>,363 
569.^03 

9'.45X 

70.759 

'57.773 


3,204,714 
759.3*6 


9«.767 


5,115,256 


207.475 
M,  055, 040 

2,608,802 

25,316,830 


*  In  xoo  kilograms,  equal  to  2.2  cwts.,  English. 

The  agricultural  situation  here  justifies  the  anticipation  that  the  tendency 
is  towards  more  protection.  Protection  benefits  the  producer  and  increases 
the  revenues  of  the  State,  two  significant  facts  which  have  a  powerful  bearing 
upon  legislation.  Consumers  may  object,  but  their  objections  are  ineffective, 
for  reasons  easily  understood.  International  reciprocity  treaties  are  sug- 
gested and  occasionally  entered  into  to  harmonize  conflicting  interests,  but 
the  great  diversity  of  the  latter  give  but  limited  encouragement  to  the  hope 
that  in  the  near  future  a  halt  will  be  called  in  the  further  expansion  of  the 
protective  policy. — Berlin,  December  ij^  1888, 

F.  RAINE, 

Consul'  General, 
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The  English  cotton-spinning  industry  has  maintained  its  rank  as  the 
largest  and  most  important  one  in  Great  Britain.  It  is,  moreover,  authori- 
tative for  the  whole  of  Europe  as  regards  technical  institutions  and  the  price 
of  yam. 

That  this  is  so  a  glance  at  the  following  figures  will  fully  demonstrate 
In  1887  the  number  of  spindle-  was — 
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Spindles. 

EoglaDd 42,740,000 

AH  ocher  parts  of  Emope 23,180,000 

America 13,500,000 

India 2,420,000 

Total 81,840,000 

In  the  same  year  the  consumption  of  cotton  was — 

Pounds. 

England 1,514,521,000 

All  other  parts  of  Emope 1,459,119,000 

America 944,758,000 

India 300,000,000 

Total 4,218,393,000 

England,  therefore,  owns  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  spindles  of  the 
world,  and  consumes  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  cotton.  Her  produc- 
tion of  yam  amounts  to  14,500,000  hundred-weights,  and  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. The  English  spinning-mill  is  unequaled  in  regard  to  the  capacity 
of  its  machines  and  the  economy  of  its  productions.  This  is  shown  by  a 
recent  article  by  F.  Bertheau,  of  Zurich.  In  spite  of  the  apparent  perfec- 
tion of  the  English  machines  efforts  are  constantly  being  made  to  improve 
them  still  further  by  increasing  their  capacity  and  lowering  the  expense  of 
production.  The  latter  problem  is  solved  by  building  the  machines  larger 
and  stronger.  The  machine  which  ten  years  ago  had  but  100  spindles  has 
to-day  1,270.  The  number  of  revolutions,  formerly  8,000  per  minute,  has 
been  increased  to  11,000.  The  card  has  been  brought  to  a  capacity  of  200 
pounds  against  80  pounds,  and  the  latter  machine  has  been  so  improved  that 
the  cotton  need  only  be  passed  once  through  in  order  to  clean  it,  instead  of 
twice,  as  formerly. 

Ingenious  inventions  to  supply  the  machines  with  cotton  automatically 
have  been  introduced. 

The  English  are  in  all  mechanical  work  ahead  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 
They  build  the  most  mills  owing  to  the  increase  in  their  industry  and  to  the 
fact  that  old  mills  are  being  constantly  destroyed  by  fire.  They  are  also 
able  to  change  old  machines,  built  fifteen  years  ago,  for  new  ones  without 
financial  loss,  as  the  cost  of  a  machine  in  an  English  spinning-mill  is  bal- 
anced in  fourteen  years  by  crediting  its  account  with  i  franc  yearly  per 
spindle.  In  other  words,  in  an  English  mill  the  machinery  pays  for  itselt 
in  fourteen  years,  while  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe  it  takes  from  twenty-six 
to  twenty-eight  years.  England  being  therefore  in  a  position  to  build  more 
new  machines  is  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  Europe  as  regards  machinery,  and 
is  able  to  overcome  all  opposition. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  limited  liability  act,  about  1870,  regulating  the 
lawful  requirements  of  limited  companies,  great  changes  with  regard  to  the 
constitution  and  management  of  English  spinning-mills  have  taken  place. 
Tliis  act  removed  the  personal  and  joint  responsibility  of  the  shareholder. 
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and  created  a  limited  responsibility.  This  caused  a  large  reduction  of  the 
private  mills,  while  a  large  portion  of  them  were  changed  to  limited  compa- 
nies. New  mills  are  nearly  all  such  corporations,  because  of  their  enormous 
size,  60,000  to  140,000  spindles  operating  in  a  single  mill.  To  consolidate 
these  companies  was  easily  arranged,  as  the  price  of  a  share  was  from  j^i  to 
^5.  Of  course  these  amounts  could  later  be  doubled  or  trebled.  The 
shares  in  this  way  became  very  popular,  and  in  Oldh^cm,  the  classical  center 
of  the  spinning  industry,  for  instance,  they  are  held  by  all  classes  of  people, 
with  one  remarkable  exception. 

The  workmen,  who  had  been  depended  upon  when  the  low  price  of  the 
shares  was  fixed,  refuse  to  subscribe,  the  reason  being  that  they  can  not  be 
shareholders  in  a  mill  and  at  the  same  time  make  claims  for  a  reduction  of 
working  hours  and  an  increase  of  usages.  A  workman  holding  stock  would, 
during  a  strike,  lose  both  his  wages  and  the  interest  on  his  investment. 

An  English  spinning  association  is  so  constituted  financially  that  one- 
half  or  only  two-fiflhs  of  the  capital  is  raised  on  the  stock,  while  the  rest  is 
procured  on  mortgages  for  short  or  long  periods,  with  chargeable  interest 
It  is  obvious  that  the  shareholder  is  likely  to  receive  a  better  interest  if  one- 
half  or  more  of  the  capital  is  obtainable  at  3  to  4  per  cent,  than  if  the 
whole  capital  was  realized  by  issuing  shares  paying  5  per  cent,  interest. 

The  cost  for  one  spindle  in  a  new  mill  in  Oldham,  exclusive  of  working 
capital,  amounts  to  20  shillings,  or  even  less,  while  in  other  countries  it  is 
double  this  for  steam  and  three  times  as  much  for  water-power. 

The  continental  spinner  must,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  his  English 
rival,  add  the  following  items : 

(i)  Increased  cost  of  land.  —  The  English  spinner  rents  a  small  tract  of 
land  for  ninety-nine  years  and  pa)^  a  very  low  price  for  it.  The  conti- 
nental spinner  has  to  buy  lixger  tracts  of  land,  as  he  needs  more  buildings, 
and  if  water  is  required,  the  expense  of  purchasing  water-power  and  build- 
ing canals  is  very  heavy. 

(2)  The  higher  cost  of  building,  —  In  England  are  engineers  who  devote 
themselves  solely  to  building  spinning-mills,  and  who  undertake  the  work 
en  bloc.  Iron  and  brick  are  cheap  in  England,  and  workr?en  are  employed 
by  the  job. 

(3)  The  cost  of  adjoining  buildings,  — The  English  mill  is  limited  to  the 
factory.  There  are  no  large  magazines  for  yams,  no  repairing  shops,  no 
residences  for  managers,  clerks,  and  workmen.  Cotton  is  stored  in  the 
neighboring  railway  magazine,  the  yams  partly  in  the  cellar  of  the  mill, 
where  they  are  compressed  by  steam  or  water,  or,  sometimes,  in  public 
store-houses.  Repairing  is  done  in  workshops  specially  built  for  this  pur- 
pose.    Clerks  and  workmen  must  find  their  own  residences. 

(4)  The  continental  spinner  who  buys  English  machines  must  add  to  the 
cost  of  the  same  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  for  freight,  insurance,  duty,  and 
extra  expenses  6  to  9  francs  per  spindle.  The  above  shows  that  an  English 
spinner  builds  a  new  mill  for  about  «Dne-half  what  his  continental  brother  has 
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to  pay.  But  the  working  expenses  are  cheaper  in  England  than  on  the  Con- 
tinent, especially  if  the  continental  spinner  requires  coal.  English  coal  is 
cheaper  and  better  than  any  on  the  Continent.  The  English  spinner  is  not 
at  a  disadvantage,  to  say  the  least,  in  the  matter  of  wages.  This  is  often 
not  admitted;  but  let  us  see.  The  wages  of  the  English  workman  are,  on 
an  average,  about  50  per  cent,  more  than  his  continental  colleague,  but  he 
also  accomplishes  much  more.  This  is  due  to  race  differences,  early  educa- 
tion in  the  business,  and  closer  occupation.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  an  Oldham 
mill  three  workmen,  and  in  the  last  two  years  two  and  three-quarter  work- 
men, suffice  to  attend  to  1,000  spindles,  while  on  the  Continent  five  are. 
needed. 

An  Oldham  mill  works  three  hundred  and  six  days  in  a  year,  and  on  the 
Continent  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  is  a  fair  average.  The  English 
spinner  has  no  holiday  in  the  week  with  the  exception  of  Christmas.  He 
has  further  four  holidays  in  a  year.  A  Swiss  spinner  has,  for  instance,  fifteen 
holidays,  and  in  Bohemia  quite  as  many.  The  latter  work  one  hour  less  on 
Saturday  and  days  preceding  holidays,  which  amounts  also  to  five  days  an- 
nually. The  English  manufacturer  employs  no  porters;  the  cotton  and  coal 
is  brought  to  the  mill  and  stored;  no  locksmith,  carpenter,  or  joiner  is  em- 
ployed. If  they  are  needed  they  are  procured  from  the  repair-shop.  He 
employs  only  a  few  foremen.  One  overseer  and  two  foremen  are  sufficient 
for  50,000  spindles ;  on  the  Continent  one  overseer  and  seven  to  eight  fore- 
men are  required  for  the  same  service. 

A  comparison  between  English  and  Swiss  balance-sheets  shows  that  the 
wages  paid  in  England  cover  the  amoimts  paid  in  Switzerland,  provided 
that  both  produce  the  same  number  of  yarn.  In  both  countries  3.80  francs 
per  spindle  is  paid. 

The  work  of  an  English  spinning-mill  is  the  simplest  that  can  be  imag- 
ined. One,  for  instance,  having  60,000  spindles,  has,  at  most,  only  two 
classes,  and  spins  in  each  class  only  two  numbers  of  yarn  the  whole  year 
through,  and  always  from  the  same  raw  material.  Little  knowledge  and 
supervision  is  therefore  necessary. 

The  sale  of  the  yam  en  bloc  is  done  by  the  salesman  in  Manchester,  and 
one  of  the  directors  in  Liverpool  buys  the  cotton. 

The  book-keeping  is  so  simple  that  only  very  large  mills  require  double- 
entry;  the  smaller  ones  use  single-entry  or  simple  cash  accounts.  The  cor- 
respondence is  a  small  one,  and  yam  and  cotton  is  paid  for  by  check. 
Purchases  and  sales  are  made  verbally,  and  need  only  a  written  acknowledg- 
ment.. 

From  the  above  it  is  plain  that  the  English  spinner  has  a  great  advantage 
over  his  continental  colleague.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  the  data  to  make  a 
comparison  with  the  American  industry,  when,  I  am  sure,  that  some  of  these 
advantages  would  disappear.  The  price  of  land  should  be  in  favor  of  the 
American  industry.  The  cost  of  building  can  not  be  much  against  us  in 
spite  of  higher  wages.    An  American  workman  can  accomplish  as  much,  at 
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least,  as  any  workman  in  the  world;  and  he  probably  loses  less  time  than  in 
any  other  country.  The  American  spinner  procures  his  cotton  cheaper  than 
his  European  rival,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  supply. — Reichenbero, 
November  $0^  1888. 

JNO.  B.  HAWES, 

Commercial  Agent, 


MINING*  INDUSTRY  OF  HONDURAS. 


The  interest  and  activity  of  gold  and  silver  mining  have  been  rapidly  on 
the  increase  sine  :he  last  report  on  the  subject  from  this  consulate.  In  the 
twelve  months  preceding  this  there  have  been  denounced,*  under  the  min- 
ing laws,  more  veins  than  any  four  years  of  the  past.  There  is  no  record 
yet  compiled,  nor  likely  to  be  for  a  year,  showing  the  number  of  mines  so 
denounced,  but  I  am  assured  by  the  chief  of  the  mining  bureau  that  this 
number  may  be  safely  put  down  as  not  less  than  one  thousand.  This  shows 
a  notably  increasing  confidence  of  this  people  in  the  future  mineral  wealth 
of  their  country.  The  denouncements  are  mostly  made  by  the  natives. 
Foreigners  usually  ask  for  concessions  from  the  supreme  Government.  At 
the  last  report  there  were  no.t  over  thirty  stamps  in  operation,  now  there  are 
over  a  hundred.  Within  the  last  twelve  months  the  Rosario  mine,  at  San 
Juanito,  has  declared  its  first  dividend.  It  is  the  pioneer  of  about  a  dozen 
of  non-active  American  companies,  and  is  the  first  and  only  one  of  them 
that  has  paid  a  dividend  up  to  date. 

Since  last  report  the  Government  has  created  a  mining  bureau,  which 
may  be  addressed  by  any  one  abroad  desiring  information  upon  the  minerals 
or  mining  industry  of  the  country.  There  has  been  established  an  assay 
office,  which  is  attached  to  this  bureau,  and  in  which  are  kept  for  public  ex- 
hibition and  for  study  and  reference  a  collection  of  many  specimens  of 
geological  and  mineralogical  formations  of  the  country.  There  ace  also  now 
a  Government  geologist  and  an  inspector-general  of  mines.  And,  further- 
more, there  is  in  contemplation  a  national  school  of  mines,  which  will,  per- 
haps, be  in  operation  some  time  during  the  coming  year.  Such  facts  show 
that  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  people,  have  a  growing  faith  in  the  min- 
eral resources  of  the  country.  Keeping  pace  with  this  increasing  interest  in 
mineral  development,  a  Honduras  mining  syndicate  was  formed  at  Tegu- 
cigalpa in  June  last,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  and  selling  mineral  properties, 
exploring  and  working  old  veins,  and  discovering  new  ones.  * 

Although  the  mining  industry,  as  operated  under  the  modern  system  of 
improved  machinery,  is  but  in  its  infancy  in  Honduras,  yet  recent  evi- 
dences of  the  power  it  is  destined  to  wield  in  the  development  of  this 
country  are  seen  in  mines  that  have  been  raised  into  most  valuable  proper- 

*  To  denounce  mines  In  Honduras  means  to  take  up  or  to  enter. 
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tics  since  its  introduction.  It  is  gratifying  to  add  that  most,  and  perhaps 
all,  of  such  improved  machinery  comes  from  the  United  States,  and  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  the  same  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  supplied  by  the 
manufacturers  of  our  country.  - 

No  doubt  what  are  thought  to  be  the  best  of  the  old  mines  are  already 
taken  up,  but  there  are  still  other  good  mines  that  may  be  denounced  under 
the  mining  laws,  purchased  reasonably,  or  a  controlling  interest  obtained  in 
same  by  simply  placing  the  necessary  machinery  upon  the  grounds.  There 
are  also  many  mines  of  low-grade  ores  which  can  not  now  be  successfully 
worked,  and  command  but  little  if  any  attention,  which  will  be  gladly  seized 
upon  when  transportation  facilities  become  as  they  should,  and,  therefore, 
as  they  will  be,  and  especially  since  exceedingly  low-grade  ores,  worth  far 
less  than  these,  can  be  successfully  worked. 

Whether  these  mines  are  as  valuable  as  those  in  the  United  States  or  not, 
it  may,  nevertheless,  be  safely  stated  that  they  are  cheaper  in  proportion  to 
the  real  richness  of  the  ores.  And  for  this  reason,  with  the  increasing  facil- 
ities for  transportation  (now  so  very  much  needed),  the  hope  is  not  without 
its  foundation  that  there  is  to  be  a  continual  and  healthy  growth  of  the  min- 
ing industry  in  Honduras.  Of  course,  there  may  be  expected  the  usual 
(allures,  resulting  from  mistakes  in  selection  of  mines,  and  from  mismanage- 
ment or  dishonesty,  or  both,  in  the  home  or  foreign  office.  There  are  yet 
old  inhabitants,  who  worked  these  mines  under  the  Spaniards,  who  will  tes- 
tify to  the  rich  quality  and  abundant  quantity  of  the  ores.  Even  one  who 
knows  absolutely  nothing  about  mines,  mining,  or  miners,  but  can  weigh 
properly  the  credibility  of'testimony,  must  conclude  that  tradition  is  wholly 
unreliable,  and  that  history,  moreover,  has  been  most  unreasonably  and  un- 
warrantably falsified,  or  else  these  mines  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
capitalists  of  the  world.  If  the  testimony  of  living  witnesses,  if  the  tradi- 
tions and  the  written  history  of  the  past  are  worthy  of  belief,. the  Spaniards 
and  the  Spanish  Government  have  derived  immense  fortunes  and  revenues 
from  these  same  mines  of  Honduras,  and  this,  too,  without  the  aid  of  the 
great  improvement  in  the  mining  machinery  of  modern  times.  But  if  these 
mines  were  so  valuable  formerly,  why  is  it  that  they  have  not  produced  more 
bullion  and  declared  more  dividends  of  late  years?  It  is  because  in  the 
great  revolution  of  1821,  when  this  people  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain  and 
drove  its  dominions  from  their  borders,  there  also  went  with  the  Spaniards, 
who  left  the  country,  the  most  of  the  intelligence  and  capital  that  had  been 
directing  and  was  necessary  to  direct  these  mining  operations.  Since  then 
the  mines,  until  lately,  have  been  falling  into  obscurity. 

There  was  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  advertise  its  mineral 
resources.  Whether  from  a  fear  that  the  wealth  of  their  mines  would  attract 
the  atpidity  of  some  other  nation  that  would  come  and  again  reduce  them 
to  slavery,  or  from  a  desire  to  preserve  the  mines  exclusively  for  Honduran 
enterprise,  is  unnecessary  to  state.    There  was,  however,  as  was  very  natural. 
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a  Strong  prejudice  against  foreigners.  Laws  were  enacted  preventing  them 
from  acquiring  or  holding  property.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
strange  or  irreconcilable  with  the  intrinsic  value,  of  the  mines  that  they  had 
fallen  almost,  if  not  quite,  into  forgetfulness  by  enterprising  capitalists 
abroad,  especially  as  the  rich  mines  of  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  other 
countries  were  more  fairly  and  freely  open  to  the  competition  of  the  world. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Not  only  was  foreign  enterprise  excluded  from  the  country, 
but  the  natives  thems^elves  could  not  properly  work  the  mines,  on  account  of 
the  incessant  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  even  had  they  otherwise  all  the  neces- 
sary means.  It  is  easily  understood  that  without  peace,  and  uninterrupted 
peace,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  large  and  successful  mining  operations. 
It  was  only  during  the  administration  preceding  that  of  the  present  chief 
executive  that  the  prejudicial  laws  referred  to  were  repealed.  But  now 
they  have  given  place  to  foreigners.  Not  only  have  the  laws  improved 
towards  foreigners,  but  also  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people,  to  the  extent 
that  enterprising  capitalists  from  abroad  are  now  more  than  welcome ;  they 
are  gladly  received,  both  by  the  Government  and  the  people.  As  peace  is 
prolonged  the  prospects  brighten  for  the  opening  up  of  good  roads. 

The  climate  is  always  both  healthy  and  comfortable  in  the  mining  re- 
gions. The  water  supply  for  mining  is  abundant,  flowing  six  months  of  the 
year,  but  in  the  dry  season  there  is  a  scarcity  in  some  places.  By  an  outlay 
of  the  necessary  expenses,  sometimes  considerable,  for  flumes,  etc.,  water 
sufficient  for  work  the  entire  year  may  be  brought  to  most  places  where  it  is 
needed.  Wood  is  plentiful  now,  but  the  time  will  likely  come  when  it  will 
be  scarce  in  some  of  the  mineral  districts,  and,  unfortunately,  there  has  not 
yet  been  discovered  sufficient  coal  or  other  fuel  to  take  its  place.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  very  necessary,  when  one  wishes  to  purchase  or  locate  a  mine, 
to  have  a  care,  not  alone  for  the  richness  of  the  ore,  but  also  the  water  and 
their  rights,  privileges,  and  facilities. 

There  is  no  mining  now  of  any  minerals  in  Hondtu'as,  except  that  of 
gold  and  silver.  At  this  time  Honduras  is  not  the  place  for  prospectors. 
There  is  no  room  here  now  for  either  American  prospectors  or  mining 
tramps.  In  the  first  place,  because  the  country  is  already  thoroughly  pros- 
pected, and  even  if  it  were  not,  a  poor  prospector,  single  handed  and  alone, 
can  not  compete  with  the  rich  Honduras  syndicate  before  alluded  to.  And, 
moreover,  though  the  natives  have  not  the  means  to  work  their  mines,  they 
are,  nevertheless,  recognized  as  good  prospectors,  and  they  know  the  country 
and  the  mineral  indications  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  they  have  had  very 
long  experience.  Although  their  country  may  have  been  neglected  or  for- 
gotten by  capitalists  and  the  outside  world,  they  themselves  have  never  lost 
the  best  mines  of  the  old  Spaniards  or  ceased  to  hunt  new  veins.  The 
native  prospector,  as  well  as  the  common  miner,  can  live  well  on  what  an 
American  would  think  starvation  to  him.  They  can  live  on  10  cents  a  day 
as  comfortably  to  them  as  the  average  American  can  live  on  a  dollar  a  day — 
ten  times  as  much.     Wages  are  very  low.     Not  even  the  Chinaman  can  com- 
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pete  with  the  natives,  and  I  therefore  do  not  know  a  single  Chinese  laborer 
in  the  whole  Republic.  When  skilled  Americans  are  needed  to  direct  the 
common  labor  they  are  usually  contracted  with  in  the  States  and  brought 
here  at  the  expense  of  the  companies.  — Tegucigalpa,  October  j/,  1888. 

D.  W.  HERRING,    . 

ConsuL 
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I  have  to  report  the  opening  of  the  Manila  and  Malabon  Railway,  the 
first  railway  built  and  operated  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  It  is  a  nar- 
row-gauge road,  something  over  5  miles  in  length,  connecting  Manila  with 
Malabon,  a  town  of  about  3,000  inhabitants,  on  the  soXithwest  shore  of 
Manila  Bay,  where  a  large  sugar  refinery,  owned  by  an  English  corporation, 
is  in  active  operation.  Between  the  termini  there  are  two  or  three  small 
villages,  consisting  of  a  few  ''nipa"  huts,  a  church,  and  a  tribunal,  but  at 
present  they  are  not  important  as  trading  points.  It  is  expected,  however, 
that  the  railway  will  prove  a  strong  incentive  to  their  rapid  growth,  and  that 
it  will  cause  Malabon  to  speedily  develop  metropolitan  proportions. 

In  the  construction  of  the  road  iron  rails  have  been  used  upon  an  excel- 
lent bed  of  gravel,  and  one  large  stream  and  two  small  ones  are  crossed  by 
means  of  substantially-built  stone  bridges.  The  work  has  a  noticeable  aspect 
of  solidity  and  permanence.  The  equipment  consists  of  four  locomotives 
of  German  manufacture  and  eight  or  nine  passenger-coaches  and  baggage 
vans.  The  entire  equipment  of  the  road  comes  from  German  and  English 
(jsurtories,  and  might  just  as  well  have  been  supplied  by  American  manufact- 
urers if  a  proper  effort  had  been  made  to  accomplish  that  end. 

The  passenger  station  at  the  Manila  end  of  the  line  is  situated  in  the 
pueblo  of  Tondo,  about  i^  miles  from  the  business  center  of  the  city,  and 
contains  very  poor  accommodations  for,  perhaps,  one-fourth  of  the  passengers 
who  go  out  on  each  train.  It  is  a  one-story  frame  structure  with  an  arched 
roof  of  corrugated  iron,  and  the  floor  of  the  waiting  room  is  the  bare 
ground.  Passengers  stand  in  the  street  and  purchase  tickets  through  a  large 
iron-barred  window.  At  Malabon  there  is  no  depot,  but  the  conductor  of 
each  train  sits  by  the  roadside  and  sells  tickets  over  a  small  table  until  just 
before  the  train  starts,  when  he  blows  a  horn  as  a  signal  to  start  and  steps 
on  board.  The  fare  from  Manila  to  Malabon  is  20  cents  first-class,  10  cents 
second-class,  and  5  cents  third-class. 

The  road  has  been  considered  as  an  extension  of  the  street-car  line,  but 
not  properly.  Both  enterprises  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  same  com- 
pany, but  th»  Manila  terminus  of  the  Malabon  road  is  more  than  a  mile 
distant  from  the  terminus  of  the  street-car  line,  and  they  have,  apparently, 
no  connection  whatever ;  it  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  a  connection 
may  ultimately  be  formed,  but  certainly  not  in  the  near  future. 
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A  trial  trip  was  made  over  the  road  about  two  weeks  ago,  and  since  that 
time,  excepting  a  period  of  two  or  three  days,  trains  have  been  running  with 
comparative  regularity,  carrying,  generally,  all  the  passengers  the  cars  will 
hold.  The  patronage  so  far  has  been  a  surprise  to  the  company,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  enterprise  will  pay  handsomely.  The  road 
passes  through  a  most  beautiful  region,  presenting  a  tropical  landscape  as 
rich  and  fair  as  ever  the  eye  rested  upon,  and  the  revenue  from  those  who 
make  the  trip  for  recreation  will  undoubtedly  be  very  large.  The  past  two 
Sunda)rs  the  cars  have  been  literally  packed  with  passengers,  and  the  new 
railroad  is  looked  upon  as  a  sure  success. 

The  auspicious  opening  of  this  road  has  aroused  an  unusual  degree  of 
interest  in  railway  matters  among  business  men  here,  and  quite  a  number  of 
new  lines  to  various  ports  of  this  island  (Luzon)  are  being  built  on  paper. 
A  project  which  finds  much  favor  is  a  proposed  line  from  Manila  to  Cavite, 
the  naval  port  which  faces  the  entrance  to  Manila  Bay,  on  the  southeast  shore. 
This  is  a  very  important  port,  and  communication  between  it  and  Manila  is 
had  only  by  means  of  a  small  steamer,  which  makes  two  or  three  trips  daily. 
A  railway  line  connecting  the  two  ports  would  be  about  30  or  35  miles  in 
length,  and  it  is  quite  confidently  felt  that  it  would  be  a  very  remunerative 
enterprise.  It  is  probable  that  in  view  of  its  military  and  naval  interests 
the  Spanish  Government  could  be  induced  to  make  a  very  liberal  concession 
to  such  a  project. 

For  the  next  few  years  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  rare  field  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, not  only  for  the  sale  of  American  railway  supplies  and  rolling-stock, 
but  for  the  investment  of  American  capital  in  railway  enterprise.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  by  Spanish  and  English  capitalists  that  a  street-car  line 
and  a  narrow-gauge  railway  can  be  built  and  operated  profitably  in  and  near 
Manila,  and  public  interest  is  fairly  aroused  upon  the  subject  of  railways  as 
investments.  There  is,  apparently,  no  good  reason  why  the  Philippine 
Archipelago,  with  more  than  7,000,000  inhabitants,  a  vast  expanse  of  rich 
and  productive  territory,  and  a  rapidly  increasing  commerce  with  all  parts 
of  the  world,  should  not  have  at  least  four  or  five  well-built  railways  paying 
large  dividends.  This  is  the  idea  that  is  now  being  generally  discussed  here, 
and  this  dicussion  will,  no  doubt,  be  productive  of  results,  the  profits  and 
general  advantages  of  which  American  capitalists  and  manufacturers  may 
share  if  they  will  make  proper  efforts. 

The  work  of  constructing  the  Manila  and  Dagupan  Railway,  120  miles 

in  length,  is  progressing  rapidly  and  satisfactorily,  but  work  has  not  yet  been 

commenced  on  the  proposed  line  from  this  city  to  Antipolo,  iS  miles.     I 

have,  as  yet,  heard  of  no  American  having  any  connection,  near  or  remote, 

with  railway  projects  here. — Minila,  Phiuppine  Islands,  Ncvetnber  8^ 

1888. 

ALEX.  R.  WEBB, 

ConsuL 
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THE  OFFICIAL  LANGUAGE. 

Spanish  is  the  official  language,  and  is,  practically,  the  only  language 
qx>ken.  Those  American  business  men  who  desire  to  extend  their  trade  to 
this  particular  part  of  the  world  should  understand  at  the  outset  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  Spanish  is  indispensable,  and  that  they  will  greatly  advance  their 
interests  here  if  they  conduct  their  correspondence  in  that  language,  unless 
it  is  addressed  to  the  one  American  or  five  or  six  English  houses;  and  even 
in  those  all  the  employ^  speak  Spanish.  A  better  idea  of  ,the  situation  will 
be  obtained  from  a  knowledge  of  the  general  character  of  the  population. 
From  the  most  reliable  statistics  obtainable  there  are  in  Manila  ii  Ameri- 
cans and  250  Europeans  (exclusive  of  Spaniards),  perhaps  100  of  which 
number  are  English,  the  other  150  being  Germans,  Italians,  French,  etc.  It 
is  possible  that  there  are  1 25  persons  who  speak  English,  and  against  them 
are  6,189  Spaniards,  20,157  Chinese,  46,066  Chinese  mestizos,  13,849  Span- . 
ish  mestizos,  and  513,489  natives,  all  speaking  Spanish  except  a  small  per- 
centage of  natives,  who  speak  only  Tagaloc,  Pangasinan,  Visayas,  or  one  of  • 
the  other  native  dialects.  As  soon  as  a  Chinaman  arrives  he  immediately 
sets  to  work  to  learn  Spanish  and  Tagaloc,  and  with  the  help  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  have  already  learned  the  language,  he  soon  knows  enough 
to  begin  trading  or  usurping  the  functions  of  a  dray-horse.  It  is  quite  unu- 
sual to  hear  English  spoken  except  in  the  houses  of  the  English  and  Ameri- 
cans, or  in  the  business  houses  of  that  nationality. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  HISTORICAL. 

The  Philippine  Islands  are  situated  between  latitude  5®  32'  and  19®  38'  N. 
and  longitude  147°  and  126°  E.  The  islands  are  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean ;  on  the  south  by  the  South  China  Sea ;  on  the  east  by  the 
Cdebes  Sea  and  Borneo,  and  on  the  west  by  the  channel  and  island  of  For- 
mosa. They  form  a  Spanish  colony,  and  comprise  over  500  islands,  some  of 
which  have  never  been  explored,  having  an  area  of  about  52,647  English 
square  miles.  The  total  population,  as  given  by  the  census  of  1883,  including 
the  Spanish  army  and  navy,  was  7,636,632 ;  but  these  figures,  it  is  believed,  do 
not  truthfully  represent  the  whole  number  of  persons  who  exist  on  the  various 
islands.  As  stated  above,  some  of  them  have  never  been  fully  explored,  and 
on  others  it  is  extremely  dangerous  for  a  white  man  to  set  foot.  There  are 
also  parts  of  the  Island  of  Luzon  which  has,  probably,  the  largest  civilized 
population  of  any  one  of  the  archipelago,  where  white  men  never  go.  In 
some  of  the  moimtainous  parts  the  savages  are  still  unsubdued,  and,  I  am 
told,  hate  the  Spaniards  with  all  the  intensity  of  their  untamed  nature,  and 
being  tmable  to  distinguish  between  a  Spaniard  and  any  other  nationality  of 
pale-faced  men,  foreigners  seldom  enter  those  districts.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  if  a  white  man  should  penetrate  into  the  wild  parts  of  some  of 
N.  S. — No.  I,  January 11. 
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the  isjands  he  would  never  return.  It  is  quite  certeLin  that  white  men  seldom 
if  ever  go  very  far  from  the  outskirts  of  civilization  unattended  by  a  native. 
I  know  an  American,  who  has  lived  in  the  Philippines  for  about  thirty-five 
years,  who  is  married  (to  all  intents  and  purposes)  to  a  native  woman,  and 
speaks  fluently  Tagaloc  and  Visayas,  as  well  as  Spanish.  He  has  probably 
gone  as  far  into  the  interior  as  any  white  man,  but  he  frankly  admits  that 
there  are  places  where  he  would  not  dare  to  go,  knowing  that  a  white  man 
would  be  promptly  killed  on  sight.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  impos- 
sible, at  present,  to  secure  a  true  census  of  the  population. 

PRINCIPAL  ISLANDS. 

The  principal  islands  are  divided  into  twenty-seven  provinces,  thirteoi 
of  which  are  on  the  Isle  of  Luzon;  four  on  the  Isle  of  Negros;  three  on 
Panay,  and  four  on  Mindanao.  Each  of  these  islands  has  its  governor,  and 
each  province  and  district  has  its  ^'gobemadorcillo,''  or  sub-governor.  The 
principal  cities  and  shipping  ports,  and  the  only  ones  that  do  any  foreign 
trade,  are  Manila,  on  the  Isle  of  Luzon;  Uoilo,  on  Panay;  and  Cebu,  on 
the  island  of  that  name. 

It  would  be  supererogation  for  me  to  attempt  to  more  than  briefly  allude 
to  the  early  history  of  the  islands.  It  is  given  in  various  forms  in  different 
works,  and  those  who  are  anxious  to  ascertain  how  widely  some  historians 
may  differ  in  their  statements  of  -wbaX  are  chronicled  as  historical  facts  should 
consult  the  encyclopaedias  and  other  published  records.  It  is  a  reasonably 
well-established  fact  that  the  islands  were  formally  annexed  to  the  Crown  of 
Spain  in  1565,  and  that  for  many  years  that  nation  had  its  hands  full  in  its 
efforts  to  hold  on  to  them.  Not  only  was  there  continued  trouble  and  con- 
flict between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  on  the  inside,  but,  on  the 
outside,  Portugal  and  the  Netherlands,  feeling  that  they  never  would  be 
really  prosperous  imtil  they  had  acquired  possession  of  the  rich  and  valuable 
property,  were  making  the  most  annoying  and  harrassing  efforts  to  accom- 
plish their  end.  Attacks  were  also  made  by  powerful  Chinese  piratical  fleets, 
and,  in  1762,  while  Spain  was  very  busy  attending  to  all  these  troublesome 
elements,  the  English  stepped  in  and  captured  Manila,  which  they  held  for 
two  years  and  then  returned  it  to  Spain  in  consideration  of  a  ransom  of 
;i^i, 000,000.  This  ransom,  however,  was  never  paid.  An  English  writer 
says  that  '^  England  never  exacted  the  pa)anent,"  but  he  does  not  say  why. 
Spanish  historians  give  the  impression  that  Spain,  having  disposed  of  some 
of  its  most  urgent  business  turned  toward  Manila,  and  England,  concluding 
that  that  city  was  not  such  a  wonderfully  desirable  piece  of  property  after 
all,  abandoned  it.  Between  the  two  records  the  truth  may,  perhaps,  be 
found. 

Soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  islands  Roman  Catholic  missionaries 
flocked  to  them  in  large  numbers,  and  the  work  of  converting  the  natives 
was  carried  on  with  great  vigor.  It  was  a  most  excellent  field  for  these  self- 
sacrificing  and  earnest  men,  for  they  found  the  natives  religious  by  nature 
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ind  ready  to  adopt  the  first  attractive  form  of  woiship  that  came  tp  them« 
They  might  just  as  readily  have  been  made 

MOHABfMEDANS  OR  BUDDHISTS, 

if  the  same  efforts  had  been  made  to  convert  them  by  the  followers  of  those 
religions  as  were  made  by  the  Catholics.  But  quite  naturally  Catholic  Spain 
would  have  given  countenance  and  support  to  her  own  missionaries  rather 
than  to  those  of  other  religions,  even  if  the  latter  had  made  an  effort  to 
obtain  a  foot-hold  on  the  islands.  To-day  all  the  civilized  natives  are 
Catholics,  and  no  other  religion  has  any  declared  representation  nor  place  of 
worship  on  any  of  the  islands.  They  are  most  devoted  adherents  to  their 
chnrch,  and  one  has  but  to  go  about  any  of  the  cities  or  towns  during  Lent, 
Holy  Week,  or  any  other  religious  festival  to  become  impressed  forcibly  with 
their  earnestness  and  loyalty  to  the  priesthood.  The  pure  native  has  a  strong 
element  of  soulfidness  in  his  nature  that  manifests  itself  in  love  of  music  and 
an  inclination  toward  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  religious  worship,  and 
while,  as  a  rule,  he  has  no  capacity  for  money  getting  or  the  ordinary  duties 
of  life,  he  never  neglects  his  prayers  nor  fisuls  to  lift  his  hat  and  bow  rever- 
ently when  he  passes  a  church  or  wayside  altar.  Unquestionably  the  church 
has  done  much  good  for  the  natives,  as  it  has  raised  them  from  a  condition 
of  savagery  and  vagabondage  to  a  fair  degree  of  citizenship ;  and  the  clergy, 
•who  now  number  nearly  2,000,  I  am  told,  have  a  hold  upon  their  affection 
and  loyalty  that  no  civil  power  can  disturb. 

But,  despite  all  the  civilizing  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  the 
majority,  if  not  quite  all,  of  the  natives  cling  to  many  of  their  half-savage 
customs  and  practices.  For  instance,  they  have  no  idea  of  the  use  of  knife, 
fork,  or  spoon,  but  squat  upon  the  floor  of  their  nipa  huts  and  eat  with  their 
fingers,  just  as  their  ancestors  did  centuries  ago.  They  sleep  on  the  floor  or 
earth  on  their  mats  of  woven  strips  of  bamboo  or  a  fibrous  plant  of  the  lily 
fiunily,  and  only  remove  their  clothing  in  the  morning  to  wash  themselves, 
which  they  do  by  taking  a  pail  of  water  and  pouring  it  over  their  heads  after 
having  removed  their  shirts.  The  ordinary  dress  for  a  man  is  a  thin  muslin 
or  gauze  shirt  and  a  pair  of  short,  baggy  trousers  of  the  same  material.  He 
does  not  mind  having  his  clothing  wet,  for  the  air  is  generally  warm,  and  he 
can  dry  himself  in  the  sun  at  almost  any  time.  His  food  is  rice  and  fish 
generally,  but  of  late  years  many  of  the  natives  have  followed  the  example 
of  Europeans  and  eat  meat  when  they  can  get  it.  Of  course  this  description 
applies  only  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  natives.  There  are  many 
who  have  attached  themselves  to  European  households  and  business  houses, 
who,  although  they  still  eat  with  their  fingers,  dress  quite  tastefully,  and  are 
very  neat  in  their  outward  appearance. 

DRUNKENNESS  IS  THE  RARE  EXCEPTION 

among  the  natives,  and  although  there  are  more  than  500,000  of  them  in 
Manila  and  its  suburbs,  I  have  not  seen  one  under  the  influence  of  liquor  in 
any  degree  since  I  have  been  here.    Although  the  majority  of  the  Europeans 
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drink  wine,  liquor,  sad  beer  freely,  the  natives  do  not  yet  seem  to  have  ac- 
quired the  habit  to  any  extent.  Strong  drink  is  sold  openly  on  almost  every 
street. 

As  I  said  before,  there  are  a  number  of  unsubdued  tribes  in  various  parts 
of  the  archipelago  who  still  refuse  to  recognize  the  Spanish  Government  or 
pay  tribute  to  it,  but  the  latter,  instead  of  resorting  to  force,  which  would  be 
followed  by  ^  great  deal  of  bloodshed  and  no  really  beneficial  results,  is  pur- 
suing the  wise  policy  of  gradually  bringing  the  recalcitrant  or  rebellious 
leaders  into  the  church  and  impressing  them  with  the  wisdom  of  graceful 
submission  to  the  dominant  authority.  Less  than  four  months  ago  two  petty 
chiefs  were  baptized  and  taken  into  the  church  with  unusually  impressive 
ceremonies,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  at  least  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  their  tribes  will  soon  follow.  It  is,  apparently,  only  a  question 
of  time  when  every  native  in  the  -entire  archipelago  will  pay  tribute  to  Spain 
and  worship  devoutly  before  a  Catholic  altar. 

The  last  census  returns  show  the  number  of  natives  not  subject  to  the 
9ivil  government,  and  paying  no  tribute,  to  be  602,853  9  ^tit  how  the  census- 
takers  obtained  these  seemingly  exact  figures  I  can  not  imagine,  when,  as  I 
have  shown,  white  men  are  not  permitted  to  invade  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts. From  reports  that  have  reached  me,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
figures  are  too  small,  and  that  the  census-takers  have  enumerated  only  those, 
who  were  approachable  by  the  civilized  natives.  It  is  said  that  among  the 
incorrigibles  the  native  who  has  submitted  to  civilization  is  in  quite  as  bad 
odor  as  the  white  man ;  that  his  wild  brother  is  ashamed  of  him  and  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  But  there  are  tribes  who  are,  apparently, 
ready,  under  slight  provocation,  to  topple  over  into  civilization  or  back  into 
extreme  savagery,  and  who  receive  their  civilized  brethren  with  some  show 
of  cordiality  and  hospitality.  But  these  unfriendly  tribes  have  one  redeem- 
ing quality — they  are  not  aggressive,  and  never  attempt  to  raid  their  civilized 
neighbors.     They  are 

QUIET  AND  PEACEABLE 

until  their  haunts  are  invaded,  when  they  promptly  and  vigorously  resent 
the  intrusion.  I  am  told  also  that,  at  stated  times,  they  will  trade  with 
Chinese  peddlers,  but  will  not  allow  the  latter  to  approach  them.  The 
peddler  deposits  his  pack  at  a  designated  spot  and  walks  away  to  a  consid- 
erable distance,  while  the  Indians  come  forward,  take  such  goods  as  they 
want  and  leave  in  payment  various  rare  gums,  fine  woods,  leaves,  roots, 
plants,  etc.,  which  the  peddler  can  dispose  of  in  the  cities  at  an  enormous 
profit.  There  is  an  exhibition  of  mutual  confidence  in  these  transactions 
that  is  exceedingly  beautiful  in  these  degenerate  times.  The  Indians  seem 
to  be  very  honest  and  liberal,  and  the  peddler  is  generally  well  satisfied  with 
what  he  finds  on  his  return  to  his  pack. 

The  number  of  natives  paying  tribute  is  5,501,356.  The  number  of 
mestizos,  Chinese,  and  Spanish,  as  shown  above,  is  very  large.  The  Chinese 
and  natives  affiliate  quite  readily,  although  there  is  a  manifest  disposition  on 
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the  part  of  the  latter  to  treat  their  almond-eyed  neighbors  rather  contemptu- 
ously. This  feeling  is  due,  to  some  extent,  to  the  fact  that  the  Chinaman 
makes  money  readily  and  rapidly,  and  knows  how  to  keep  it — that  is  what 
he  is  here  for — while  the  native  has  not  the  remotest  idea  how  to  do  either. 
The  Chinaman  always  has  money,  and  the  native  is  in  a  chronic  condition 
of  impecuniosity.  Then  the  Spaniards  look  upon  John  very  much  as  the 
Californians  look  upon  him,  but  he  is  very  numerous  and  pays  heavy  taxes, 
and  no  attempt  of  late  years  has  been  made  to  drive  him  from  the  islands. 
Of  course,  the  natives  share  this  feeling  with  the  Spaniards,  and  are  inclined 
to  sneer  at  and  snub  him.  But,  possibly,  the  most  potent  reason  for  a  feel- 
ing of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  native  is  that  he  is  a  Catholic  and  John 
is  a  heathen,  never  having  been  properly  baptized.  But  John,  apparently, 
dees  not  notice  the  attitude  of  the  natives  toward  him,  for  he  courts  their 
friendship  and  treats  them  as  if  he  felt  that  they  were  every  bit  as  good  as 
himself.  He  has  been  marrying  the  native  women  for  the  past  seventy-five 
or  one  hundred  years,  and  the  mixture  of  the  races  has  produced  some  very 
handsome  women  and  an  excellent  quality  of  men,  the  latter  being  finely 
formed,  robust,  enterprizing,  and  hones^  as  a  rule,  having  the  industrious, 
frugal  traits  of  the  Chinaman  and  the  simple  honesty  and  affectionate  disposi- 
tion of  the  native. 

THE  PUBUC  REVENUE. 

The  total  public  revenue  of  the  Philippines  for  1886  was  111,528,178. 
Of  this  amount  |6, 262, 738  was  from  direct  taxes,  ^2,176,500  from  customs 
duties,  11,254,400  from  monopolies,  and  ^525,000  from  the  Government 
lotteries.  The  total  amount  of  revenue  stated  does  not  include  the  special 
tax  for  the  new  harbor  works  now  in  couise  of  construction  in  Manila  Bay. 
This  very  important  work  I  will  describe  in  detail  further  on. 

THE  COERENCY. 

The  amotmts  given  above  are  in  the  Philippine  dollar,  or  peso,  which  is 
usually  worth  from  Sq  to  85  cents  in  American  gold.  The  condition  of  the 
local  currency  is,  and  has  been  for  a  number  of  years,  most  unsatisfactory  to 
business  men  throughout  the  islands,  and  particularly  as  to  strangers  tem- 
porarily sojourning  here.  The  coins  in  circulation  are  the  Spanish  peso,  the 
Mexican  dollar,  the  Spanish  half-peso,  two  reals  (25  cents),  peseta  (20 
cents),  real  (12^  cents),  half  peseta  (10  cents),  half-real  (6^  cents),  and 
''dos  cuatros,"  the  latter  a  copper  coin  worth  2^  cents.  All  the  other 
coins  are  silver,  there  being  no  gold  in  general  circulation.  There  are  a  few 
bank  bills  in  circulation,  issued  by  the  Spanish  bank,  but  they  are  not 
plentiful.  There  is  also  a  smaller  copper  coin  called  a  **  coatro,"  and  worth 
i^  cents,  but  it  is  seldom  seen. 

Not  only  is  the  currency  much  depreciated,  but  its  value  fluctuates  fre- 
quently, and  is  most  exasperatingly  uncertain.  The  importation  of  Mexican 
doUan  is  prohibited  by  law,  and  any  brought  to  the  idanda  are  liable  to 
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seizure  by  the  GoTemmenty  while  die  person  who  Inings  them  in  is  sabject 
to  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  Yet  there  are  many  more  Mexican  dollars 
than  Spanish  pesos  in  circulation.  In  1877  ^^  GoTemment  declared  all 
Mexican  dollars  contraband  except  those  in  circulation  in  the  Philij^ines  at 
that  time.  The  avowed  object  was  to  ultimately  withdraw  this  coin  from 
circulation  entirely,  leaving  nothing  but  the  Spanish  peso  and  smaller  coins, 
and  giving  the  whole  volume  of  the  currency  a  certain  and  unchanging 
value.  There  were  a  large  number  of  Mexican  dollars  then  in  circulation, 
and  as  it  would  have  been  a  hardship  to  their  possessors  to  hav«  depredated 
their  value  at  once  they  were  allowed  to  circulate  at  par  widi  the  peso.  The 
decree  failed,  however,  to  effect  the  desired  result,  and  Mexican  dollars  con- 
tinued to  pour  into  Manila  and  the  other  ports  quite  copiously,  notwith- 
standing the  rigid  preventive  measures  adopted  by  the  customs  officials. 
Shrewd  travelers  and  speculators  found  it  quite  profitable  to  bring  Mexican 
dollars  into  Manila  from  Hong-Kong,  for  they  were  worth  from  10  to  15 
per  cent,  more  than  at  the  latter  port,  and  all  kinds  of  stratagems  were  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  deceive  the  watchful  customs  officials.  Whenever  a 
smuggler  was  caught  in  possession  of  a  small  amount  of  the  contraband  coin 
he  pleaded  ignorance  and  innocence  and  escaped  with  only  the  loss  of  his 
Mexican  money;  but  if  the  amount  was  large  enough  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  it  wa3  a  clear  case  of  smuggling,  he  not  only  forfeited  his  money 
but  was  compelled  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  besides.  Not  long  since  a  steamer 
plying  regularly  between  this  port  and  Hong-Kong  was  fined  I500  for  hav- 
ing Mexican  dollars  on  board. 

AMOZEUER  DSCREX. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1886,  another  decree  was  issued  from  Madrid  in- 
structing the  Goverriment  of  the  Philippines  to  rigidly  enforce  the  order,  ot 
1877  and  rapidly  withdraw  all  Mexican  dollars  from  circulation.  It  was 
again  declared,  however,  that  Mexican  dollars  dated  1877,  ^^^  prior  to 
that  year,  would  be  allowed  to  circulate  only  until  they  could  be  withdrawn, 
together  with  those  of  subsequent  dates,  for  the  purpose  of  recoining  them 
into  the  Spanish  half-peso.  It  has  been  asserted,  by  the  way,  that  this  coin 
contains  10  per  cent,  less  silver  than  the  Mexican  dollar,  owin^  to  shrinkage 
and  the  presence  of  alloy,  but  two  of  them  will  buy  a  dollar's  worth  01 
goods  quite  as  readily  as  a  Mexican  dollar.  Of  course,  upon  the  receipt  ot 
the  second  decree,  the  Government  officials  have  become  more  vigilant  than 
ever,  and  it  was  hoped  and  expected  that  the  unwelcome  Mexican  coin 
would  soon  be  frozen  (or  melted)  out  of  circulation;  but  notwithstanding 
all  the  precautions  taken  it  continued  and  still  continues  to  pour  in.  None 
of  a  later  date  than  1877  <^^  accepted  in  trade,  but  that  and  earlier  dates 
still  circulate  at  par  with  the  peso,  which  is  comparatively  scarce.  The 
same  conditions  favorable  to  making  money  by  smuggling  Mexican  dollars 
still  exist,  and  I  have  been  told  that  a  man  who  left  here  several  months  ago 
made  over  ^20,000  in  about  four  years  by  getting  this  coin  at  70  and  75 
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cents  in  Hong-Kong  and  realizing  80  and  85  cents  for  it  in  Manila.  M7 
information  in  this  case,  however,  is  not  reliable,  and  I  present  the  incident 
onl)L  as  a  possibility. 

The  quite  natural  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  currency  is  in  a  very  un* 
stable  and  imsatisfactory  condition.  Merchants  here  who  buy  goods  in 
America  must,  of  necessity,  pay  a  high  rate  of  exchange,  as  all  transactions 
must  be  upon  the  basts  of  American  gold.  Mexican  dollars,  which  are 
quoted  by  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  at  75.09  are  accepted  at 
par  with  the  Spanish  peso,  valued  by  the  same  authority  at  95.15,  while  both 
are  worth  from  15  to  20  cents  less  than  the  United  States  gold  dollar. 
There  seems  to  be  no  immediate  prospect  of  a  change  for  the  better,  as  the 
Government  appears  to  be  imable  to  keep  the  Mexican  dollar  out  or  ^t  the 
currency  upon  a  substantial  basis. 

CUICATX. 

The  climate  of  the  Philippine  Islands  varies  comparatively  little  from 
that  of  other  tropical  countries,  and  the  high  death  rate  in  the  cities  is  due, 
undoubtedly,  more  to  the  very  unfavorable  sanitary  conditions  prevalent 
than  to  climatic  influences.  To  the  foreigner  who  walks  about  Manila  it  is 
at  once  apparent  why  the  cholera  and  other  contagious  diseases  are  so  fear- 
fully destructive  when  they  obtain  a  fair  start  here.  The  thermometer 
ranges  from  60^  to  90^  the  year  round,  and  hangs  lovingly  about  the  latter 
figures  during  March,  April,  and  May.  During  those  months  the  heat  is 
very  oppressive,  and  during  the  middle  hours  of  the  day  everybody  and 
everything  seems  to  sink  into  a  lethargy  to  fully  awake  only  after  sunset. 
Owing,  probably  to  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  heat  is  much  more 
offensive  and  enervatii\g  than  a  corresponding  degree  would  be  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

In  June  the  rainy  season  begins,  and  it  drizzles  and  pours  almost  con- 
tinually until  about  the  first  of  December.  The  rivers  and  creeks  overflow 
their  banks,  and  the  fields,  streets,  and  roadways  are  inimdated  sometimes  to 
the  depth  of  from  2  to  4  feet.  For  six  months  traveling  in  the  interior  is 
almost  impossible,  and  in  the  cities  everything  is  wet  and  moldy ;  the  houses 
are  damp  and  dismal,  and  the  people  are  depressed  and  gloomy.  Trade 
becomes  comparatively  lifeless,  amusement  and  recreation  languish,  and  a 
disagreeable  funerality  settles  upon  everybody  and  everything.  The  floods 
in  the  fields  and  gardens  drive  the  snakes,  centipedes,  and  other  venomous 
creatures  into  high  places,  and  they  even  find  their  way  to  the  second  stories 
of  dwellings,  much  to  the  terror  and  disgust  of  the  inmates.  Most  of  the 
reptiles  and  vermin  of  the  country  are  forced  out  in  the  rainy  season,  and, 
of  course,  are  ruthlessly  slaughtered  whenever  found.  Only  a  day  or  two 
since,  whiie  the  streets  were  flooded,  I  saw  a  native  wading  along  the  side- 
walk with  a  water-snake  in  each  hand,  whose  young  lives  he  had  sacrificed 
by  seizing  them  suddenly  by  the  neck  and  pressing  his  thumb  strongly 
behind  their  jaws.     To  the  student  of  entomology  and  natural  history  the 
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rainy  season  offers  wonderful  opportunities,  but  it  is  not  pleasant  for  the 
ordinary,  every-day  citizen.  The  mazimnm  annnal  rain-fiUl  is  144  inches, 
and  the  minimum  84  inches. 

THE  COOL  SBASOM. 

About  the  ist  of  December  the  cool  season  sets  in,  and  it  lasts  until  about 
the  I  St  of  March,  during  which  period  very  little  or  no  rain  iidls ;  the  nights 
and  early  mornings  are  refreshingly  cool  and  pleasant,  and  the  whole  face  of 
the  country,  densely  clad  in  tropical  verdure,  is  very  beautifuL  During  the 
day,  or  from  about  9  a-  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  the  thermometer  sometimes  makes  a 
partially-successful  effort  to  climb  into  the  nineties,  and  white  people  re- 
main, as  much  as  possible,  in  the  shade,  but  between  4  and  5  o'clock  p.  m. 
a  strong  breeze  almost  invariably  springs  up  from  the  China  Sea  and  blows 
for  three  or  four  hours  quite  briskly,  when  it  gradually  subsides,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  night  all  those  charming  conditions  prevail  which  pdets  so 
graphically  ascribe  to  the  tropics. 

Not  infrequently  during  the  cool  season  long  droughts  prevail,  which 
parch  the  ground  and  destroy  the  crops,  and  locusts  occasionally  make  a 
descent  upon  a  province,  denuding  it  entirely  of  herbage ;  but  this,  I  infer, 
does  not  occur  very  often.    As  a  rule  the  crops  are  good. 

TYPHOONS. 

The  Philippines  are  within  what  may  be  termed  the  ''typhoon  belt," 
and  most  terrific  wind  storms  sometimes  accompany  the  rain  in  September, 
October,  and  November.  In  July  and  August  the  careful  native  anchors  the 
roof  of  his  ''nipa"  hut  by  lashing  together  with  rattan  thongs  the  small 
ends  of  several  heavy  bamboo  poles  and  placing  them  astride  of  the  ridge 
while  he  pins  the  larger  ends  firmly  to  the  earth.  Similar  precautionary 
measures  are  taken  also  by  the  occupants  of  some  of  the  larger  houses,  where 
the  roofs  are  not  securely  bolted  to  the  rafters,  and  a  threatening  cloud  in 
the  typhoon  season  is  generally  looked  upon  with  irrave  aonrehension ;  but 
after  November  no  damage  from  wind  is  feared. 

EARTHQUAKES. 

Most  of  the  islands  of  the  archipelago  have  been  badly  shaken  up  by 
subterranean  disturbances  at  various  times,  and  the  natives  and  older  resi- 
dents seem  to  live  in  a  continual  state  of  fear  whenever  the  active  volcanoes 
are  less  active  than  usual.  These  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  outlets 
or  escape  valves  for  the  gases  generated  by  fierce  and  unquenchable  subter- 
ranean fires,  and  so  long  as  they  are  belching  forth  smoke  and  lava  at  the 
usual  rate  it  is  felt  that  there  is  comparatively  little  danger  of  a  violent  dis- 
turbance ;  but  when  they  become  partially  or  completely  inactive  the  people' 
at  once  conclude  that  the  craters  ha'-e  become  clogged,  and  that  an  outlet 
for  the  gas  will  be  forced  open  at  some  other  point,  which  action  will  be 
preceded  by  a  violent  earthquake. 
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There  are  traditions  of  terrible  ^*  terremotos/'  as  the  Spaniards  call  them, 
that  have  overturned  mountains,  filled  valleys,  desolated  extensive  plains, 
opened  passages  from  the  sea  far  into  the  interior,  and  f]rom  the  lake  to  the 
sea.  One  is  recorded  as  having  taken  place  in  1796,  which  was  fearfully 
destructive  of  life  and  property.  In  1824  one  of  the  most  violent  earth- 
quakes that  ever  afflicted  the  islands  is  said  to  have  occurred.  It  completely 
wrecked  several  churches,  the  principal  bridge  across  the  Fksig  River,  and 
the  buracks  at  Manila;  destroyed  many  private  houses  all  over  the  archi- 
pelago, and  opened  a  narrow  chasm  in  the  earth  nearly  4  miles  long.  The 
inhabitants  fled  in  terror  to  the  open  fieldii,  and  hundreds  were  crushed  to 
death  under  falling  buildings.  Six  vessels  were  wrecked  in  the  harbor,  and 
an  incalculable  amount  of  general  damage  was  done.  It  is  said  that  the 
number  of  the  dead  was  never  ascertained. 

In  1645  the  old  city  of  Manila  was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  over 
300  lives  were  lost.  During  an  earthquake  in  1828,  it  is  said,  the  vibration 
of  certain  hanging  lamps  described  an  arc  of  4^  feet,,  the  huge  comer-stone 
of  the  principal  gate  of  the  city  was  displaced  and  the  great  bells  of  the 
churches  were  set  ringing.  The  shock  lasted  between  two  and  three  minutes 
and  rent  the  walls  of  several  churches  and  other  buildings,  but  was  not  ac- 
companied by  subterranean  noises,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

In  1863  and  1880  memorable  earthquakes  occurred,  the  former  destroy- 
ing the  greater  part  of  Manila  and  the  latter  making  almost  a  complete 
wreck  of  it.  Those  who  have  figured  upon  the  record  feel  that  a  violent 
shock  may  be  expected  quite  regularly  about  every  seventeen  years,  and  that 
the  next  may  be  looked  for  in  the  summer  of  1897. 

It  is  quite  generally  believed  that  this  archipelago  was  formed  by  volcanic 
upheavals,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence  in  various  parts  of  it  to  support 
this  theory.  I  have  been  assured  that  there  are  portions  of  the  mountain- 
ous districts  of  this  island  (Luzon)  where  a  perceptible  tremor  of  the  earth 
is  going  on  at  all  times.  Slight  shocks  are  felt  very  frequently,  and  since 
the  ist  of  January  I  have  felt  three  very  strong  vibrations.  I  have  heard  an 
American  complain  of  being  made  ''seasick"  by  the  motion  of  the  earth. 

MANILA.. 

Manila  is  the  chief  city  of  the  Philippines,  and  is  situated  on  the  north 
shore  of  Manila  Bay,  spreading  over  a  comparatively  level  tract  of  land  for 
about  2  miles  north  and  4  east  and  west.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  what  is  now 
known  as  Manila,  and  not  to  the  walled  city  alone,  which  is  located  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Pasig,  near  its  mouth,  and  overlooking  the  shore  of  the  bay. 
Old  Manila,  which  was  founded  in  167 1,  is  compactly  built,  covering  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  square,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  massive  stone  wall  10 
or  12  feet  high  and  about  6  feet  thick.  It  has  five  or  six  great  gates,  each 
named  after  a  Spanish  king  or  queen,  and  each  having  an  old-fashioned 
draw-bridge  over  the  broad  moat  which  surrounds  the  wall.  The  latter  has 
a  very  ancient  appearance,  being  covered  in  many  places  with  thick  moss 
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and  heavy  shrubbery,  and  its  general  aspect  suggests  tales  of  the  middle 
ages.  It  looks  like  a  mediaeval  castle,  somewhat  musty  and  decrepit,  bat 
fttill  on  duty.  At  the  southwest  corner  of  the  wall  is  an  ancient  fort,  which, 
with  several  lines  of  earthworks  along  the  shore  of  the  bay,  form  the  protec- 
tion to  the  harbor  and  mouth  of  the  river.  But  while  the  old  city  is  still 
called  Manila,  the  districts  of  Birrondo,  Santa  Cruz,  Quiapo,  San  Sebastian, 
San  Miguel,  Tandnay,  Sampoloc,  Santa  Mesa,  Santa  Anna,  Malate,  Ermita, 
and  a  number  of  others  are  considered  as  forming  the  whole  city  of  Manila. 
Each  of  these  districts  is  about  the  size  of  one  of  New  York's  lower  town 
wards,  and  they  merge  so  completely  into  each  other  that  there  are  no  <fia- 
tinguishable  dividing  lines.  It  seems  as  if  a  number  of  Tillages  had  gsad* 
ually  grown  until  they  melted  into  each  other  and  formed  a  city,  stUl  retain- 
ing their  old  names,  however,  and  becoming*  districts  instead  of  villages. 
Each  district  has  its  chief  executive  officer  or  gobemadorcillo,  and  the  whole 
city  is  presided  over  by  a  civil  governor,  and  what  may  quite  properly  be 
called  a  board  of  aldermen.  The  head  of  the  general  government  of  the 
archipelago  is  a  governor-general,  who  has  his  palace  in  tiie  Malaraftan  dis* 
trict,  Manila,  is  appointed  by  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  and  holds  his 
office  for  three  years. 

Manila  lays  no  claim  to  architectural  beauty,  but  it  has  a  number  of  very 
pretty  streets  and  drives,  notably  Malecon,  a  well-paved  boulevard,  extend- 
ing about  a  mile  along  the  shore  of  the  bay  in  front  of  old  Manila;  tlie 
Lunetta,  an  oval-shaped  drive,  about  i  mile  in  circumference,  into  which 
the  Malecon  boulevard  merges,  and  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  handsome 
stand,  where  a  fine  military  band  gives  free  concerts  every  pleasant  evening 
all  the  year,  and  the  Calle  Iris,  a  level  gravel  road,  75  feet  wide,  and  lined 
on  either  side  with  bamboo  trees,  running  from  Sasupoloc  to  Tondo^  a  dis- 
tance of  about  i}i  miles.  The  dwellings,  although  strikingly  large  and 
roomy,  are  built  with  special  reference  to  safety  during  earthquakes  and 
typhoons.  As  many  posts  or  beams,  from  6  to  13  inches  in  diameter,  as  are 
required  are  planted  with  one  end  deeply  imbedded  in  cement  and  stone 
under  ground  and  extending  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  the  latter,  as  well  as 
the  floor  supports,  being  firmly  bolted  to  them.  The  houses  are  only  two 
stories  high,  the  first,  the  floor  of  which  is  level  with  the  street,  being  usually 
devoted  to  a  stable,  carriage-house,  and  servants'  quarters,  although  occa- 
sionally a  flrst  floor  room  is  used  as  a  dining-room.  The  second  floor  is 
essentially  the  residence.  The  outer  walls  of  the  first  story  are  usually  built 
of  stone,  while  the  second  is  alwa3rs  of  wood  with  sliding  panels  for  windows, 
rendering  it  possible  to  throw  open  the  entire  upper  part  of  the  house  in 
warm  weather  or  close  it  tightly  during  the  cool  and  rainy  seasons.  These 
panels,  instead  of  glass,  have  square  pieces  of  transparent  shell  set  into  the 
light  framework  letting  in  plenty  of  light  when  the  house  is  closed.  The 
walls  and  ceilings  have  neither  lath  nor  plaster  to  drop  on  one's  head  when 
the  house  is  being  racked  by  an  earthquake,  but  are  covered  with  sheets  of 
woven  bamboo,  grass,  or  muslin,  upon  which  very  pretty  designs  are  offccai 
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ptinted  in  water-colors.  The  house  is  so  constructed  that  if  an  earthquake 
shakes  the  first-floor  wall  from  under  it  the  upper  story,  where  the  family 
sleep  and  eat,  will  be  supported  firmly  by  the  upright  beams  described. 
Since  the  last  earthquake  a  number  of  handsome  churches  have  been 
built.  The  Santa  Yglesia  Cathedral,  in  old  Manila,  first  built  in  1578,  has 
been  destroyed  by  earthquakes  several  times  and  did  not  escape  in  1863.  In 
1880  it  was  badly  shattered  and  itsiower  had  to  be  pulled  dowm  To-day 
its  interior,  with  its  vast  flooring  of  tassellated  marble,  its  grand  and  massive 
arches  and  pillars,  its  pure  white  marble  altars,  rich  in  gold  and  silver  orna- 
mentation, and  its  immense  organ,  presents  an  appearance  of  substantial 
elegance  and  solidity  not  at  all  suggestive  of  fear  of  earthquakes.  The 
Cathedral  of  San  Francisco,  also  in  old  Manila,  is  a  very  handsome  structurey 
gorgeously  furnished,  and  each  district  of  the  city  has  its  church,  the  greater 
nomber  being  substantially  built  and  richly  decorated.  An  iron  church  is 
now  in  course  of  erection  in  the  district  of  San  Sebastian,  the  entire  frame- 
work having  been  imported  from  Germany,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be 
a  magnificent  edifice. 

THX  ANCHORAOK. 

Manila  Bay  is  27  miles  wide,  and  the  anchorage  is  about  3  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Pasig  River,  which  will  not  admit  vessels  that  draw  more 
than  13  feet.  The  principal  shipping-houses  are  fully  half  a  mile  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  nearly  all  the  goods  shipped  are  taken  down  the 
river  and  out  tQ  the  ships  in  lighters  propelled  by  natives  with  long  bamboo 
poles,  or,  in  some  cases,  towed  out  by  steam-tugs.  When  the  monsoons 
blow  strongly  the  bay  is  very  rough,  and  lighters  can  not  be  taken  alongside 
the  ships.  Thus,  shipping  is  sometimes  at  a  standstill  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
at  a  time,  and  even  the  tugs  of  the  ship-chandlers  do  not  go  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  All  this  trouble,  it  is  expected,  will  be  overcome  when 
the  Government  finishes  the  extensive  harbor  improvements  now  under  way. 
This  is  simply  a  massive  stone  pier  or  breakwater,  extending  about  i  mile 
southeast  from  a  long  pier  running  out  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  and 
forming  a  large  harbor,  where  ships  of  heavy  draft  can  tie  up  to  stone  docks 
or  ride  quietly  at  anchor  in  rough  weather.  The  undertaking  is  a  gigantic 
one,  and  it  will  require  many  years  to  finish  it.  To  pay  for  the  work  a  tax 
of  2  per  cent,  is  levied  on  imports,  i  per  cent,  on  exports,  tonnage  dues, 
and  a  tax  on  fishing-boats.  Over  |4,ooo,ooo  have  already  been  collected 
for  the  work,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  rapidly  pushed  to  comple- 
tion. The  harbor  i^  certainly  needed  very  badly,  and  will  undoubtedly 
cause  a  marked  increase  in  the  commerce  of  Manila. 

The  River  Pasig,  which  divides  the  city  of  Manila  in  two  almost  equal 
halves,  is  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  presents  a  scene  of  great 
animation  at  all  times  with  the  numeious  native  craft  gliding  hither  and 
thither,  among  which  may  be  seen  an  occasional  small  ship  or  steamer  of 
foreign  build. 
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Tbe  passport  system  is  rigidly  enforced,  and  no  one  can  leave  the  poit 
nor  enter  it  without  having  supplied  himself  witii  one. 

THB    POUC£. 

The  police  force  of  Manila  is  composed  of  natives,  with  Spaniards  as  chief, 
captains,  and  lieutenants,  and  is  exceedingly  well  organized.  To  one  who 
is  at  all  familiar  with  the  police  records  of  large  American  cities  the  low 
average  of  crime  in  Manila  is  most  surprising.  Here  is  a  city  with  a  de- 
clared population  of  over  half  a  million,  the  majority  of  whom  6an  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  yet  during  the  year  there  is  hardly  any  more  crime  than 
in  an  American  town  of  four  or  five  thousand  inhabitants.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  arrests  made  are  for  very  slight  misdemeanors,  and  a  murder, 
burglary,  highway  robbery,  or  serious  assault  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  would  trouble  a  burglar  in  the  least  to  effect  an  en- 
trance to  any  of  the  houses,  for  there  seems  to  be  a  generally  prevalent  feeling 
of  security,  and  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  take  extensive  precautions 
against  midnight  mechanics.  I  have  been  here  neaily  eight  months,  and 
have  seen  but  five  men  who  were  at  all  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  One 
was  a  Spaniard,  three  were  English  sailors  on  shore  on  leave,  and  the  fifth 
was  a  French  sailor.  None  of  these  men  were  more  than  '* comfortably  full/ ' 
The  natives  are  just  learning  to  drink,  and  have  not  acquired  confidence 
enough  yet  to  become  intoxicated,  and  the  Chinamen  never  get  drunk. 

No  one  ever  hears  of  citizens  being  knocked  down  and  robbed,  and  I 
have  heard  of  but  one  burglary  since  I  have  been  here.  There  may  be  a 
great  deal  of  immorality  prevalent,  and  I  have  been  assured  that  there  is,  but 
it  certainly  does  not  appear  upon  the  sorface  of  daily  life.  Apparently  the 
':ity  is  a  model  of  morality  and  good  order. 

There  are  five  daily  newspapers  published  in  Manila,  all  printed  in  Span- 
ish—  El  Diario,  La  Oceania  Espanola,  and  La  Opinion,  issued  in  the  mom- 
mg,  and  El  Comercio  and  La  Voz  de  Espana  in  the  afternoon. 

One  of  the  leading  amusement  features  of  the  year  are  the  spring  races, 
which  are  attended  by  everybody  who  claims  to  be  anybody.  Admission  is 
charged  only  to  the  grand  stand,  and  as  the  surrounding  fields  are  free  the 
natives  gather  there  by  thousands.  The  course  and  fields  present  a  very 
animating  sight. 

There  are  several  theaters  where  pla3rs  are  sometimes  given  by  amateurs, 
but  none  of  them  are  open  regularly.  Occasionally  an  opera  company 
comes  from  Spain  or  Italy,  remains  two  or  three  months,  and  go  away  well 
laden  with  silver.  A  circus  came  here  once,  I  am  told,  and  remained  a 
month,  the  canvas  being  hardly  large  enough  to  hold  the  crowds. 

STREET-CARS   IN   MANILA. 

In  September  last  the  first  street-car  line  in  Manila  was  opened  for  busi- 
ness. The  project  has  proved  exceedingly  profitable,  although  predictions 
were  made  freely  that  it  would  be  a  complete  failure.     One  of  the  reasons 
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why  it  was  generally  felt  that  the  line  would  not  pay  was  that  every xme  who 
has  any  social  status  whatever  owns  one  or  more  conveyances  of  his  own.  It 
is  not  considered  the  proper  thing  for  a  white  man  to  walk  unless  he  does,  it 
for  exercise  and  has  his  carriage  within  call,  and  I  am  told  there  are  families 
who  live  very  plainly,  even  shabbily,  at  home,  whose  credit  with  the  retail 
dealers  is  not  good,  and  yet  they  appear  on  the  streets  in  quite  decent  car- 
riages, with  coachman  and  all  the  necessary  appurtenances  for  a  creditable 
show.  There  are  rumors,  too,  of  instances  where  men  of  small  income,  after 
having  made  their  appearance  on  the  drives  early  in  the  evening,  send  their 
carriages  out  to  pick  up  passengers  for  two  or  three  hours  to  pay  feed  bills 
and  coachmen's  wages.  With  all  the  white  people  owning  their  carriages, 
and  the  natives  and  Chinamen  able  to  ride  anywhere  in  the  numerous  two- 
wheeled,  one-horse  '*  caromatas"  for  5  cents,  the  outlook  for  a  street  railway 
project  was  not  considered  encouraging. 

The  line  begins  at  the  fountain  in  the  little  plaza  at  the  head  of  the  Calle 
Alixe,  in  Sampaloc,  runs  south  through  the  Plaza  Santa  Anna,  in  front  of 
the  United  States  consulate,  into  and  through  San  Sebastian,  Quiapo,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  the  Escolta ;  west  through  the  Rosario,  and  terminates  at  the 
church  in  Binondo,  covering  a  distance  of  about  2  miles  over  a  short  track, 
with  short  side  tracks  at  intervab  to  allow  the  cars  to  pass  each  other. 

The  fJBire  was  fixed  at  6  cuatros  (3^  cents)  for  first-class  passengers,  and 
4  cuatros  (2^  cents)  for  second-class.  This  was  cheap  enough  for  any- 
body, and  the  natives  and  Chinese  at  once  began  to  desert  the  caromatas 
and  patronize  the  street-cars  most  liberally.  The  difference  between  the  first 
and  second-class  accommodations  was  that  the  former  had  cushioned  seats  in 
the  middle  of  the  car,  while  the  latter  had  standing  room  in  the  front  and 


The  cars  are  very  cheap  and  rather  shabby-looking  affairs  when  com- 
pared with  the  handsome  American  street-cars,  but  answer  the  purpose  quite 
well.  They  were  built  in  Germany,  largely  of  sheet-iron  and  rough  boards, 
and  are  painted  a  dingy  red,  and  just  large  enough  for  the  driver  to  stand  in, 
and  at  each  side  of  this  are  two  very  awkward  steps.  Each  car  will  seat 
twelve  or  fourteen  first-class  passengers,  and  will  furnish  standing  room  for 
fiAeen  or  twenty  second  class,  standing  close  together. 

At  first  the  patronage  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  natives  and 
Chinese,  but  gradually  it  began  to  dawn  upon  the  clerks  and  business  men 
along  the  line  that  it  was  a  great  deal  handier  sometimes  to  jump  into  a  car 
and  glide  smoothly  down  town  than  to  wait  for  their  horses  to  be  harnessed 
and  then  to  be  jolted  over  the  rough  pavement.  Then  it  was  soon  imder- 
stood  that  a  man  did  not  jeopardize  his  social  position  by  riding  in  a  street- 
car, and  one  by  one  they  dropped  into  the  habit  as  readily  as  Americans. 
And  now  in  the  morning  and  evening  hours  there  may  be  seen  in  the  street- 
cars English,  Spanish,  and  German  merchants,  clerks,  and,  occasionally, 
even  ladies,  who  seem  to  enjoy  the  novelty  of  such  a  ride. 
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Patronage  increased  rapidly  until  the  fifteen  cars  with  which  the  line 
began  operations  were  fonnd  insufficient  and  two  more  were  added  j  not, 
however,  the  dingy,  unsightly  German  ones,  but  two  handsome  specimens  of 
the  work  of  J.  G.  Brill  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  But  it  proves  rather  ex- 
pensive to  bring  street-cars  from  America.  I  am  told  that  the  price  paid  for 
each  was  ^400,  and  that  the  freight  and  other  expenses  amounted  to  nearly 
$600  each.  Stilly  the  new  cars  are  so  much  more  attractive  and  acceptable 
to  the  public  that  I  have  no  doubt  more  will  beimported  and  that  the  old 
ones  will  be  gradually  retired. 

ILOILO. 


Iloilo'  is  ^50  miles  southeast  of  Manila,  and  is  the  next  city  of  importance 
in  the  archipelago.  It  is  the  chief  dty  of  the  province  of  Iloilo,  in  the  Isle 
of  Ptoay,  latitude  10^  48'  W.,  near  t^e  southeast  extremity  of  the  island, 
<:Iose  to  the  sea,  on  the  border  of  a  narrow  channel  formed  by  the  opposite 
island  of  Guimaras.  The  city  is  built  on  low,  marshy  ground,  partly  front- 
ing on  the  sea  and  partly  along  the  left  bank  of  a  creek  or  inlet  which  runs 
toward  Jaro,  and,  after  describing  a  semicircle,  again  meets  the  sea  near 
Iloilo.  The  harbor  is  well  protected  and  the  anchorage  good,  the  Island  of 
Guimaras  forming  a  sheltering  passage,  where  heavy  draft  ships  may  anchor 
comparatively  well  protected  from  heavy  seas.  The  depth  of  water  on  the 
bar  at  the  entrance  to  the  river  is  about  5  &thoms  at  low  water,  and  a  short 
distance  inside  decreases  to  15  feet,  deepening  again  a  short  distance  further 
in.  During  the  spring  tides  the  town  is  flooded,  but,  notwithstanding  the 
apparently  unfavorable  sanitary  conditions,  it  is  said  to  be  a  much  healthier 
place  than  Manila.  A  striking  peculiarity  of  the  location  is  that  the  high 
ground  of  Guimaras  forms  a  sort  of  funnel  with  the  P^may  shore,  and  a  calm 
at  Iloilo  is  of  rare  occurrence.  There  is  almost  always  a  strong  breeze  there, 
and  when  it  comes  from  the  northeast  it  is  very  heavy.  It  is,  of  course, 
much  cooler  at  all  times  of  the  year  than  m  Manila.  It  is  here  that  the 
famous  ^'pina"  fabric,  woven  very  finely  from  the  fiber  of  the  pine-apple 
leaf,  is  made.  Another  very  rich  fabric,  called  ''jusi,"  woven  from  silk  in 
white  and  colors,  is  also  made  here.  The  surroimding  country  is  very  fertile, 
and  is  comparatively  well  cultivated,  but,  under  the  direction  of  experiencedi 
energetic  farmers,  the  yield  could  undoubtedly  be  increased  incalculably. 
Sugar  is  the  principal  product  of  this  portion  of  the  archipelago,  and  the 
annual  crop,  it  is  estimated,  averages  about  1,000,000  piculs,  or  nearly  70,000 
tons.  Tobacco  and  rice  are  quite  largely  cultivated,  but  none  of  the  latter 
is  shipped  and  very  little  of  the  former,  as  compared  with  the  shipment  of 
this  article  from  other  ports.  Earthquakes  seldom  occur  on  the  Isle  of 
Panay,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  special  mark  for  the  typhoons,  which  quite  fre- 
quently do  great  damage  there.  The  principal  traders  are  Chinese  mestizos, 
although  there  are  three -Am^cansiand  a  number,  of  German  .and  English 
traders  there. 
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The  Isle  of  Negroft»  which  is  eztiemely  fertile^  now  contributes  about 
three-fourths  of  the  sugar  shipped  from  Iloila  The  quality  is  said  to  im- 
prove every  year. 

CBBU. 

This  is  the  third  city  of  importance  in  the  Philippines,  is  noticeably  well 
built,  and  has  fine  roads,  but  is  lacking  in  commercial  enterprise.  This  is 
the  leading  center  for  hemp,  the  neighboring  islands  of  Leyte,  Mindanao, 
and  Camiguin  having  very  extensive  plantations,  and  sending  the  greater 
part  of  their  products  to  Cebu  for  shipment.  There  is  said  to  be  coal  on 
the  island,  but  no  one  seems  to  care  to  take  the  trouble  to  mine  it.  Cebu 
was  at  one  time  the  seat  of  the  administration  of  revenue  for  the  whole  of 
the  Visayas,  but  this  was  removed  to  Manila  in  1849. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  foreign  trade  is  confined  to  Manila  (which  is,  of  course,  the  leading 
port),  Iloilo,  and  Cebu,  and  the  principal  articles  of  export  are  hemp  and 
sugar.  Large  quantities  of  tobacco,  coffee,  indigo,  hides,  and  ylang-ylang 
are  also  shipped,  as  well  as  some  fruits  and  gums.  But  the  really  prominent 
features  of  the  export  trade  are  hemp  and  sugar.  The  total  amount  of  these 
products  shipped  last  year  was  81,990.10  tons  of  the  former  and  188,929.67 
tons  of  the  latter,  of  which  45,462  tons,  or  more  than  half  the  hemp,  went 
to  the  United  States,  and  123,685  tons,  or  nearly  two-thirds,  of  the  sugar. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  total  amount  of  hemp  and  sugar  ex- 
ported from  the  Philippines  during  the  past  seven  years : 

Year.  Hemp,  tons.  Stigar,  tons. 

1881 ^ 36,381  89,725 

1882 24,776  83,187 

1883 24,809  157,504 

1884 23,400  95,603 

1885 26,982  153*094 

1886 24,828  143,881 

1887 45*462  123,685 

Total 206,638  846,679 


The  receipts  of  hemp  at  Manila  in  1887  were  468,911  bales,  against 
342,015  bales  in  1886  and  362,024  in  1885.  ^^  Cebu,  the  next  important 
hemp  port,  the  receipts  were  65,764  bales,  against  60,693  ^^  '^^^  ^^^  61,105 
in  1885. 

The  stock  afloat  and  in  store  on  the  first  of  January,  1888,  was:  At 
Manila,  68,023  bales,  against  51,782  in  1887  and  28,9x4  in  1886;  at  Cebu, 
13,993  bales,  against  9,532  in  1887  and  6,374  in  x886. 

Ix>ading,  January  x,  1888:  For  United  States,  15,940  bales,  against 
24,500  in  1887  and  6,000  in  1886^  for  Great  Britain,  3,302  bales,  against 
10,500  in  1887  and  8,500  in  1886. 
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Local  consumption  has  been  estimated  at  4,000  bales  in  1887,  against 
5,000  in  1886* and  6,000  in  1885. 

The  following  table  will  show  tHe  total  amomit  of  merchandise  of  all 
kinds  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1887 : 


Mextbandiae. 


Hemp 

Sixgu 

Coffee 

Indigo  ^ 

Hides 

Sapan  wood., 

Tobacco 

Rice 

Preserves .... 

Fruit 

Hatst 


KUognuns. 


zza,440,78o 

4a,  5^ 

a9.W9 

456,396 

93,3*6 

7#956 

33« 
Z50 

34 


45.46a 

»3»685 

47 

33 

593 

f03 

9 
•735 
•330 

•75 


Value,  Manik 
cuRCncy. 


^f903ia6z.oo 

5.431,469.00 
7,453' 00 

»7,559-oo 

61,4x7.00 

2,390.00 

33,663.00 

za.oo 

15. 00 

14.00 

5,a86.oo 


Value,United 
States  gold. 


15,148,7(^.63 
4,449.819.97 

6,185.99 

x4,6o7.x7 

50,976.11 

1,095.00 

18,8x0.99 

9.96 

xa.45 

XX. 63 

4,387.3B 


Duty,  United 
Sutes  gold. 


I9X, 987.82 

xz6,36a.94 
XOS.99 
246.93 


38.46 

317.38 
.IS 


*  Pounds. 


t  Nuaaber  of  hats,  39,66a. 


A  SIGNIFICANT  FACT. 


Of  the  total  amount  of  hemp  and  sugar  exported  to  the  United  States 
only  15,454  tons,  or  about  one-third  of  the  former,  and  60,249  tons,  or  less 
than  one-third  of  the  latter,  were  carried  by  American  ships.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  America  receives  more  than  half  the  hemp  and  sugar  ex- 
ported from  the  Philippines,  our  showing  of  ships  here  is  remarkably  small — 
but  29  American  ships  entered  this  port  last  year,  against  383  of  other 
nations,  exclusive  of  steam-vessels. 

The  freight  rates  have  steadily  declined  during  the  past  fifteen  years, 
and  this,  they  say,  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ships  of  other 
nations,  receiving  Government  support,  are  able  to  carry  freight  profitably 
at  rates  against  which  American  ships  can  not  compete.  The  following 
table  will  show  the  freight  rates  from  the  Philippines  to  the  Unfted  States  for 
the  past  twenty  years: 

Comparative  table  of  freight  rates  to  the  United  States. 


Year. 


x868 
X869 
1870 
X871 
1872 

J873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
X877 
1878 


Hemp. 


Highest. 


$14.50 
xa.oo 
11.35 
xa.oo 
x8.oo 
x8.oo 
14.00 
XX. 00 

8.50 
xo.oo 

8.00 


Lowest. 


$xa.5o 

X0.00 

8.00 

xo.oo 

xo.  so 

xa.oo 

xa.oo 

5.00 

6.00 

7.00 

4.00 


Sogar. 


Highest. 


I17.00 
15. 00 
XX. 00 
13.50 
15. 00 
aa.  50 
20.00 
x8.oo 
16.00 
14.00 
9.00 


Lowest. 


I8.50 

XX. 00 

7.00 

9.00 

9.50 

XX.  00 
XX.  so 
XX. 00 

XO.OO 

7.00 

3.  CO 
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Camfarativt  table  of  freight  rates  to  the  United  States — Gontinued. 


Year. 


SOxy  ••**  *  ■■■■■< 

s88o. 

i88s. ^.. 

i8Sa  ......... 

1883........ 

1884. 

i88s-. 

s886 

S8S7  >........ 


Hemp. 


Sugar. 


Hii^iest. 

Lowest. 

Hlgheat. 

Lowest. 

^xa.oo 

I4-00 

|Z3.0O 

>3So 

ZO.00 

5.00 

I3.00 

8.00 

13. 00 

8.00 

14. 00 

8.00 

ZO.00 

7.00 

13.00 

8.00 

7.50 

6.00 

ZO.5O 

8.00 

6.00 

4.00 

8.00 

5.00 

6.00 

4.00 

9.95 

5.00 

4.50 

3.00 

6.50 

3.00 

6.00 

3.  so 

6.00 

S'9^ 

COFFEE  AND  TOBACCO. 

The  total  export  of  cofTee  from  the  islands  was  5,442.72  tons;  of  cigars, 
800.49  tons;  and  of  leaf  tobacco,  4,717.94  tons.  Only  a  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  these  products  went  to  the  United  States. 

Seventy  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three  and  eighty-five  one  hun- 
dredths tons  of  sugar  were  shipped  from  Iloilo  in  ships  of  all  nations,  41,074. 23 
tons  from  Manila,  and  11.73  ^^^^  ^^^m  Cebu.  Doilo  is  essentially  a  sugar 
port,  and  Cebu's  specialty  is  hemp.  No  hemp  was  exported  from  Iloilo  last 
year,  while  Cebu  exported  6,737.0  tons.  All  the  rice  exported  from  the 
islands  was  shipped  from  Cebu.  Doilo  shipped  no  tobacco,  while  781 
pounds  were  exported  from  Cebu.  Besides  the  articles  named  above  there 
were  exported  last  year  over  4  tons  of  pear  shells,  about  43  tons  of  gum 
almaciga,  and  a  small  quantity  of  other  gums  and  fine  woods. 

IMPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  all  imports  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  given  by 
the  official  report  of  the  Government,  was  $16,530,000,  of  which  $523,421 
worth  in  Manila  currency,  or  $434,439.43  United  States  gold,  came  from 
America.  But  these  figures  do  not  represent  half  the  quantity  of  American 
goods  imported,  for  the  same  difiiculty  is  experienced  here  as  is  complained 
of  by  other  United  States  consuls  in  the  East.  American  goods  are  shipped 
to  Hong-Kong,  reshipped  from  there  to  Manila,  and  credited  to  Hong-Kong 
in  the  official  reports.  Other  American  goods  are  purchased  in  London, 
and  are  entered  as  imports  from  England.  In  the  Government  report  of 
imports  the  United  States  are  credited  with  about  2^  tons  of  flour,  a 
ridiculously  low  figure  when  one  ascertains  that  nearly,  if  not  all,  the  flour 
used  here  comes  from  San  Francisco.  The  amount  stated  is  simply  one 
shipment  that  came  directly  from  California  in  an  American  ship.  Over 
one  hundred  thousand  50-pound  sacks  come  here  every  year  of  the  same 
kind  of  flour  that  has  been  shipped  from  San  Francisco  to  Hong-Kong  and 
is  reported  among  the  imports  from  the  latter  city.  Thousands  of  barrels 
of  American  pork,  I  am  told  by  a  prominent  merchant,  come  here  every 
N.  S. — No.  I,  January 12. 
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year  from  Hong-Kong,  and  yet  America  is  not  credited  with  a  barrel  of  it. 
The  same  is-  true  of  canned  goods,  and  almost  every  kind  of  merchandise 
shipped  from  San  Francisco,  unless  it  is  billed  to  Manila  direct.  Perhaps 
the  merchants  will  think  this  fact  of  comparatively  small  importance  so  long 
as  the  goods  get  on  the  market  here  and  are  promptly  paid  *  for,  but  I  am 
sure  the  local  government's  annual  report  of  imports  would  be  much  more 
attractive  and  readable  if  the  United  States  had  a  more  conspicuous  repre- 
sentation on  it. 

Following  is  a  transcript  from  the  Government  report  showing  the  mer- 
chandise imported  from  the  United  States  last  year: 

^  Detailed  statement  of  merchandise  imported  to  the  PhiHpphu  Islands  from  the  UMUd  States 

during  the  calendar  year  1887, 


Merchandise. 


Petroleum' 

Steel 

Cotton  for  wicks ...... 

Fire-arms^ ....... 

Fire-pufflpaf.. 

Coal 

Beert 

Shoes! 

Copper  ......MWM......... 

Canned  goods 

Floor 

Vegetables 

Sheet'tin.. 

Iron 

Thread 

Oa-doth 

Lard 

Fumitare 

Machinery  I , 

Paper 

Perfumery. 

Leather « 

Drugs  and  chemicals , 

Gunpowder.. , 

Cotton  doth 

Glass  and  glassware.., 


Kikgruu. 


4,0x9,770 
667 
zzo 


7.330f44o 


3,M9 

a,  300 

"7 
187 

3.4a8 
835 

674 
a#475 


3 
706 

794 


Xzo 

7*3 
a,  4x3 


Tons. 


4.4a* -74 


8,063.48 


3*55 

50.76 

a.  S3 


3-77 


9.7a 


8.65 


PooBds. 


«#467-4«> 
342.00 


857.40 
411.40 


5x7.00 
1,488.80 


6.60 
x,553«ao 
«,757.8o 


948.00 
X,  590. 60 


Vahie, 

"    cur- 
rency. 


^44a,X75.oo 

87.00 

66.00 

138.00 

60.00 

4z,x79.oo 

395.00 

4.00 

667.00 

x3,88o.oo 

848.00 

X8.00 

87.00 

443- oo 

835.00 

809.00 

1,836.00 

xa,z9X.oo 

^85. 00 

x.oo 

706.00 

8,540.00 

4,588.00 

55.00 

1,848.00 

154.00 


Value, 

United  Stotes 

gold. 


^367,005.85 

78.81 

54. 7« 

X09.56 
49.80 

34»«78.57 
387.85 

3.3a 

553. 6« 
zx,5ao.4o 

805.84 

9.96 

88. 4X 
367.69 
195.05 
883.87 

1,085.88 

xo,zi8.53 

936.55 

•     .83 

558.98 
a,xoe.ao 

3.808.04 

45.65 

X, 0)0.86 

187. 8a 


UaiteJ 
States 
gold. 


#36,700.50 
7.80 
5.48 


3a.  79 

.3« 

18.98 

x,x53.x5 

ao.6s 

.98 

8.84 

34.03 

X9.SO 

88.38 

ZO8.7Z 

x,oxx.85 
.xo 

58.66 

axo.89 

304.64 

4.57 
X03.09 

xa.77 


^Number  of  firearms,  83.       f  Fire-pumps,  z.        }z,97sqnarts.       Jspaln.        |  Marhtnes,  4. 
Total  imports  to  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  calendar  year  1887. 


Country. 


United  States 

Europe  and  Africa , 
Asia  and  Oceanica. 


Total. 


Value,  Manfla 
currency. 


>5a3,4az.oo 

xo,xoa,o93.oo 

5,904,788.00 


x6, 530, 896. oo 


Value,  United 
Slates  gold. 


l434>439.43 

8, 384. 737- X9 
4»900,969.o6 


«3»7ao,x45.68 


Duties,  United 
Spates  gold. 


#39.888.3p 
661,037.50 
38z,668.oo 


x.088,593.89 
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UaiMdSuMs » 

Europe  and  Africa 
Asia  and  Ooamiai 

Total 


Value,  MaaHa 
cuneucy. 


6*070,375^00 
7»443,«5aa> 


«S»aS4.«40.a> 


Value,  United 
States  gold. 


#9,744,639.47 
5,038,494.57 

6,X77.899-«6 


90,960,946.90 


Dutiei,  United 
States  0old. 


M^,99i.64 
166,508.03 
x»7*49».7« 


47«.99»-3* 


Of  the  total  exportations,  amounting  to  $25,254,000,  Manila  shipped 
^i 5,994,023. 64;  Iloilo,  $2,940,454.28;  Cebu,  $2,012,763.28,  and  Atimo- 
nan,  $13,695. 

HOW  DO  THEY  DO  IT? 

Here  is  another  point  that  may  be  of  interest  to  American  merchants. 
One  of  the  proprietors  of  the  largest  light  hardware  and  house-ftimishing 
establishment  in  Manila  told  me  recently  that  he  bought  American  tools 
and  some  other  classes  of  American  goods  in  London  because  he  could  get 
better  discounts  there  than  he  could  from  the  manufacturers.  Assuming  that 
the  London  firm,  because  it  buys  large  quantities  of  goods,  receives  better 
dtecomits  from  the  manufacturer  than  are  offered  to  a  firm  that  buys  smaller 
bills,  how  can  it  offer  the  best  discounts  to  a  Manila  house  after  paying 
freight  from  New  York  to  London  ?  The  merchant  referred  to  admitted 
that  American  goods,  as  a  rule,  were  far  superior  to  those  of  other  countries ; 
but  he  said  that  his  efforts  to  deal  directly  with  our  manufacturers  had 
always  been  unsatisfactory,  as  they  had  manifested  no  special  interest  in  sell- 
ing their  goods  here.  His  trouble  seems  to  have  been  his  inability  to  get 
definite  replies  to  his  inquiries  concerning  discounts. 

''I  have  a  splendid,  handsomely-printed  catalogue,"  he  said,  ''of  just 
the  goods  that  I  want,  but  it  contains  only  the  list  prices,  with  no  discounts. 
I  know  there  .are  discounts,  for  I  get  them  when  I  buy  the  same  goods  in 
London,  so  what  is  the  use  of  my  bothering  with  the  manufacturers  when  I 
am  bay  to  better  advantage  and  with  less  trouble  somewhere  else?" 

Although  one  frequently  encounters  American  goods  in  the  bazars  and 
shops,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  (nearly  all  of  them,  in  fact,)  have 
been  purchased  in  Hong-Kong  or  London.  Except  American  petroleum, 
which  is  used  exclusively  here  and  in  immense  quantities,  as  it  is  the  only 
ilTuminating  material  to  be  had  beside  cocoa-nut  oil  and  candles,  and  a 
few  American  buggies  and  carriages,  there  are  no  direct  shipments  of  goods 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Philippines,  and,  apparently,  no  effort  of  any 
importance  has  been  made  by  our  manufacturers  to  put  their  goods  into  this 
market.  I  have  heard  that  a  year  or  two  ago  an  agent  for  an  American 
silver-plated  ware  manufactory  visited  Manila,  but  found  that  he  could  not 
compete  with  the  prices  offered  by  German  and  English  manufacturers. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true  of  some  classes  of  goods,  but  not  of  all.  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  are  American  manufacturers  of  silver-plated  ware  who 
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can  make  a  better  article  of  table-ware  than  any  of  the  English  or  German 
goods  sold  here,  and  that  it  can  be  imported  here  and  sold  at  the  same  price 
with  fully  as  good  profit.  There  are  large  quantities  of  Belgian  enameled- 
ware  sold  at  prices  that  seem  to  me  fully  50  per  cent,  higher  than  American 
enameled  and  granite-ware  is  sold  at  retail  in  the  United  States.  If  there 
is  any  difference  in  the  quality,  I  think  it  is  in  favor  of  the  American  ware. 
Tin-ware  and  all  sorts  of  cooking  utensils,  I  feel  quite  confident,  could  be 
supplied  by  American  manufacturers  as  cheaply  as  by  those  of  Germany, 
England,  or  any  other  country.  The  same  is  true  of  wooden-ware,  tools, 
cotton-cloth,  calico,  muslin,  linen,  canned  goods,  preserves,  stationery, 
drugs  and  chemicals,  agricultural  implements,  sewing-machines,  and  numer- 
ous other  articles  that  would  find  a  ready  sale.  The  Singer  sewing-machines 
may  be  found  in  many  homes  in  these  islands,  and  as  the  company  has  es- 
tablished a  salesroom  in  Manila  and  another  in  Iloilo,  I  infer  that  the  market 
is  found  reasonably  good,  at  least. 

NOT  A  FAIR  COMPARISON. 

The  only  objection  I  have  heard  to  American  goods  is  the  price,  and  the 
idea  that  they  cost,  as  a  class,  more  than  the  manufactures  of  other  countries 
is  acquired  by  comparing  lines  of  goods  that  America  never  did,  and,  I  think, 
never  can,  make  and  sell  as  cheaply  as  Germany,  England,  Switzerland,  and 
France.  I  refer  to  toys,  fancy  articles,  and  what  are  known  as  ''notions." 
There  are  also  laces,  silks,  embroideries,  etc.,  in  the  sale  of  which,  in  the 
East,  America,  of  course,  can  not  compete  with  Europe.  Some  of  the  stores 
are  filled  with  articles  that  look  very  attractive,  but  are  cheap  in  every  seiise 
of  the  word.  They  are  made  in  Eiurope,  sell  readily  at  what  appears  to  be  a 
reasonable  price,  and  afford  a  large  profit.  It  is  admitted  that  American 
goods  of  a  similar  class  are  much  superior  in  every  respect,  but  they  cost 
more  and  afford  less  profit.  The  same  objection  is  raised  to  Spanish  goods, 
and  as  a  result  Germany  and  England  have  the  largest  share  of  the  trade, 
not  only  in  notions  and  fancy  goods,  but  in  many  lines  which,  it  seems  quite 
possible,  could  be  furnished  by  the  United  States.  But  European  manu- 
facturers bid  for  the  trade  and  Americans  do  not. 

PAPER  BAGS  WANTED. 

In  passing  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  item  of  paper.  There  were 
imported  last  year  2,300.38  tons,  of  which  3  kilograms,  or  6.60  pounds,  are 
credited  to  the  United  States,  and  2,332  tons  to  China.  Considerable  of 
this  paper  was  probably  made  in  China,  the  major  portion  of  which  was  the 
coarse  stuff  used  in  the  Chinese  "tiendas  *'  or  shops  here  for  wrapping  pur- 
poses, but  most  of  it  was  undoubtedly  made  in  some  other  country  and  shipped 
to  Hong-Kong,  from  whence  it  was  sent  here.  America  may  have  had  a 
share  of  this  trade  amounting  to  more  than  6  pounds. 

Paper  bags  and  good  wrapping-paper  and  twine,  such  as  one  sees  in  the 
stores  of  America,  are  imknown  here.  You  make  a  purchase  at  a  grocery 
store  and  if  the  article  is  in  a  tin  can  or  box,  you  are  expected  to  take  it  as 
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it  is  without  a  wrapper ;  if  it  is  something  that  requires  a  wrapper,  you  will 
get  it  rolled  up  in  an  old  Spanish  newspaper  or  a  scanty  piece  of  Chinese 
paper,  something  like  the  inside  wrapper  of  a  bunch  of  fire-crackers,  which 
will  tear  upon  the  slightest  provocation.  It  is  rolled,  but  you  get  no  string 
tied  around  it,  and  must  take  the  chance  of  spilling  your  purchase  before 
you  reach  your  destination.  If  you  ask  for  string,  as  I  did  once,  the  sales- 
man will  smile  in  a  surprised  way,  elevate  his  shoulders,  holding  the  palms 
of  his  hands  out  toward  you,  and  reply:  ''No,  Sefior;  no  lo  tengo."  (No, 
sir;  I  haven't  it.)  He  knows  at  once  that  you  are  a  stranger  in  Manila,  and 
his  face  and  manner  show  that  he  pities  your  ignorance. 

In  the  small  Chinese  tiendas  and  native  shops  pieces  of  the  banana  leaf 
are  used  for  wrapping  goods,  and  the  package  is  tied  with  a  blade  of  strong 
swamp  grass,  banana  tree  fiber,  or  thin  strip  of  rattan.  There  is  a  mission 
here  for  the  American  paper  bag. 

A  PENCHANT  FOR  PERFUMKRY. 

Florida  water  sells  in  large  quantities,  and  the  familiar  bottles  and  labels 
may  be  seen  on  the  shelves  of  every  drug,  dry  goods,  and  fancy  store  in 
Manila.  Allow  a  Chinese  peddler  to  open  his  pack  at  your  door  and  it  is 
highly  probably  that  the  first  thing  he  will  produce  will  be  a  bottle  of  Florida 
water.  Colognes,  toilet  waters,  and  numerous  varieties  of  perfumes  have 
large  sales  among  the  foreigners,  and  there  are  two  quite  large  stores  here 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  sale  of  that  class  of  goods,  while  several  of 
the  drug  stores  carry  quite  large  stocks.  The  majority  of  the  people  seem 
to  have  a  passion  for  fragrant  odors,  and  not  only  perfume  their  clothing 
liberally,  but  burn  sweet-smelling  gums,  woods,  and  leaves  in  their  homes, 
filling  the  air  about  them  with  delightful  fragrance.  As  many  of  the  natives 
keep  their  pigs  and  dogs  under  their  houses  and  empty  their  slops  there,  too, 
there  are  generally  several  loud-breathing  cesspools  below,  and  the  contest 
for  supremacy  between  the  odors  is  often  vigorous  and  interesting. 

BARRED    OUT. 

A  few  American  patent  medicines,  notably  Jaynes',  Holloway's,  and 
"Mother  SigeFs  Sirup,"  have  been  sold  here  quite  largely,  but  can  come 
here  no  more  unless  the  manufacturers  consent  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  a  decree  issued  about  four  weeks  ago,  which  requires  that  the  formula  by 
which  patent  medicines  are  made  shall  be  printed  on  the  outside  wrapper  of 
each  package  so  that  it  can  easily  be  read  by  all  purchasers.  This  is  con- 
sidered by  local  druggists  as  an  effectual  bar  to  the  entry  of  all  patent  medi- 
cines, as  it  is  not  probable  that  the  manufacturers  will  consent  to  make 
public  their  formula  except  in  very  rare  cases.  When  the  supplies  on  hand 
are  exhausted  the  medicine  takers  will  have  to  find  new  remedies  for  their 
ailmen*.s  cr  give  up  being  sick. 
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DIMINUTIVE  HORSBS. 

American  buggies  and  carriages  are  qiiite  numerous  on  the  streets  of 
Manila^  and,  I  believe,  are  all  shipped  here  by  z  PhiJaddphia  firm.  Light 
hrovghamSj  dog-carts,  and  victorias  find  a  ready  ^le,  but  they  must  be  very 
lights  as  all  the  hoirses  are  very  small.  They  are  very  much  like  Australian 
ponies,  both  in  size  and  powers  of  endurance.  I..arge  hordes  of  Ijhe  breeds 
common  in  the  United  States  are  not  often  brought  here,  it  being  popularly 
believed  that  they  can  not  stand  the  climate.  I  have  been  told  that  quij^e  a 
number  of  persons  have  tried  to  keep  and  breed  the  larger  horses,  but  that 
the  experiment  has  always  proved  a  failure ;  that  they  soon  become  unable 
to  work,  and  in  a  short  time  thereafter  laid  down  and  died.  I  do  not 
imderstand  how  the  little  horses  or  ponies  used  by  the  native  ''caromata*' 
drivers  manage  to  keep  alive  under  the  treatment  they  receive,  to  say  noJixing 
of  the  climate.  They  are  threshed  up  and  down  the  streets  from  early  morn 
until  far  into  the  night,  hauling  passengers  hither  and  thither,  probably  only 
half  fed,  and  yet  apparently  healthy  and  vigorous  at  all  times.  Some  of 
them  look  a  little  discouraged,  but  the  majority  are  in  good  condition. 
They  are  never  used,  however,  for  hauling  freight  or  other  heavy  loads ;  that 
sort  of  work  is  left  to  the  Chinese  coolies  and  '*  carabaos ' '  ox  water  buffaloes. 
The  latter  animal  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  half-grown  ox,  with^  Jhide 
likf  an  elephant's,  and  a  pair  of  great  curved  horns  about  6  inches  in  diame- 
ter at  the  base,  and  from  2}4  to  3  feet  long.  These  beasts  are  hitched 
singly  to  small,  low,  two-wheeled  drays  and  haul  enormous  loads  at  a  most 
aggravatingly  slow  pace. 

AN  OPENING   FOR  A  DAIRY  FARMER. 

Dairy  products  are  exceedingly  scarce  and  very  high,  and  there  is  appar- 
ently no  reason  why  an  enterprising  dairy  farmer  could  not  make  a  great 
deal  of  money  hece  with  a  few  good  cows.  Butter  in  tin  boxes  and  glass 
bottles,  imported  iirom  Europe,  sells  at  the  rate  of  |i  a  pound ;  small  Holland 
cheese  at  $1.50  each;  a  very  inferior  article  of  English  and  German  cheese 
at  from  50  to  75  cents  a  pound,  and  the  Swiss  cheese  at  from  62^  to  75 
cents.  One  house  occasionally  gets  an  American  cheese  and  sells  it  off  at  a 
good  profit  almost  as  fast  as  it  can  be  cut,  but  the  intervals  between  cheeses 
are  very  long,  as  it  is  less  trouble  to  get  and  keep  the  other  kinds.  It  is  not 
considered  wise  to  be  too  active  and  enterprizing  in  this  climate. 

There  are  a  few  cows  owned  by  private  families  who  consume  the  milk, 
and  have  little  or  none  to  spare;  but  occasionally  cow's  milk  can  be  had  at 
the  rate  of  50  cents  a  quart.  Native  milkmen  sell  the  milk  of  the  carabao  at 
25  cents  a  quart,  but  it  has  a  strong,  disagreeable  taste,  which  renders  it 
unpopular  except  with  the  natives,  who  have  never  been  accustomed  to  any 
other  kind.  It  is  used  sometimes  for  cooking  by  some  of  the  foreign  fami- 
lies. As  a  rule  everybody,  except  the  very  few  who  own  cows,  uses  the 
American  condensed  milk  (Eagle  brand),  and  it  sells  at  retail  for  37^  cents 
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a  can.     There  are  one  or  two  biands  of  milk-powder  on  the  market,  but 
they  are  not  extensively  used. 

Cows  apparently  thrive  here,  and  I  have  heard  oi  no  good  reason  why 
there  are  not  more  here,  nor  why  a  dairy  farm  on  the  American  plan  could 
not  be  made  a  most  profitable  investment  There  is  good  grazing,  and  nipa 
sheds  to  protect  the  animals  during  the  rainy 'season  could  be  constructed  at 
a  comparatively  slight  cost.  Corn  is  very  plentiful,  and  ''paUoi"  orun- 
hulled  rice,  the  food  given  to  horses  and  cattle,  is  comparatively  inexpensive. 
In  iact,  a  man  with  an  eye  to  economy  would  raise  his  own  com  and 
palloi.  He  could  sell  all  the  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  he  could  produce  at 
the  prices  I  have  quoted. 

UNDEVELOPED  RESOURCES. 

I  have  not  been  here  a  year,'knd,  of  course,  I  have  a  great  deal  to  learn 
of  the  islands  and  the  resources  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  but  my  ob- 
servations thus  far,  which  have  been  as  extensive  as  my  official  duties  would 
permit,  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  possibilities  here  for  men  of  temperate, 
industrious  habits,  who  are  not  afraid  of  the  climate,  are  very  promising.  I 
may  have  underestimated  the  climatic  conditions  and  overestimated  a  white 
man's  ability  to  endure  them ;  but  at  present  I  believe  that  the  statements  I 
have  made  are  strictly  accurate. 

Little  attention  is  paid  to  agriculture,  and  yet  the  land  is  rich  and  fertile, 
and  the  climate  is  favorable  to  vegetable  growths  of  all  kinds.  Delicious 
fruits  and  vegetables  grow  wild,  and  nature  seems  to  be  only  wauting  to 
respond  to  intelligent  effort  and  pour  forth  her  treasures  most  lavishly. 
Every  white  man  who  comes  here  drops  at  once  into  trade  in  the  cities  unless 
he  comes  as  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  service  or  has  a  special  mission  that 
will  not  admit  of  his  doing  anything  else.  No  one  thinks  of  trying  to  get  a 
fortune  from  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  the  exportation  of  hemp,  sugar, 
coffee,  indigo,  etc.,  is  considered,  apparently,  the  only  occupation  that  an 
American  or  Englishman  ought  to  engage  in.  Coffee  is  a  comparatively 
new  article  of  export.  A  few  years  ago  none  was  shipped,  but  last  year 
5,447.74  tons  were  exported,  none  of  it,  however,  going  directly  to  the 
United  States.  About  40,000  Manila  hats  were  shipped  to  the  United 
States  last  year. 

PROFESSOR  STEERE's  EXPLORATIONS. 

There  are  many  things  which,  although  abundant  in  various  parts  of  the 
archipelago  are  seldom  or  never  exported.  Natives  come  into  Manila  with 
great  bamboo  trays  on  their  heads  loaded  with  the  finest  kind  of  ginger  root, 
which  they  dig  in  the  woods,  where  it  grows  plentifully,  but  as  far  as  I  have 
learned  none  of  it  is  ever  exported.  They  sell  it  to  the  small  Chinese  deal- 
ers, who  retail  it  to  the  city  natives,  and  the  latter  make  a  weak  tea  with  it 
to  drink  with  their  rice  and  fish.  Prof.  J.  B.  Steere,  professor  of  zoology 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  who  has  been  exploring 
these  islands  for  the  past  year,  tells  me  that  arrowroot  grows  in  great  abun- 
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dance  on  some  of  the  southern  islands,  but  none  of  it  is  ever  exported.  Pro- 
fessor Steere,  who  has  been  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Dean  C.  Worcester, 
Frank  S.  Bourns,  and  £.  L.  Moseley,  has  made  a  number  of  interesting  dis- 
coveries in  the  way  of  new  species  of  birds  and  beasts,  and,  incidentally, 
has  studied  quite  closely  the  trees,  fruits,  and  plants  of  the  archipelago.  He 
is  now  on  his  way  home,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  report,  which  he  con- 
templates making  soon  after  his  arrival,  will  be  looked  for  with  great  interest, 
not  only  by  scientific  men  but  by  merchants  and  traders,  who  will  find  it  a 
mine  of  most  valuable  information.  This  is  Professor  Steere's  second  visit 
to  the  Philippines,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  there  is  no  man  living  to-day 
who  has  explored  the  islands  so  thoroughly,  or  who  has  anything  like<the 
vast  knowledge  of  their  resources  that  he  has  acquired.  He  is  strongly  im- 
pressed by  their  immense  wealth  in  rare  woods,  gums,  plants,  etc.,  and  the 
undeveloped  possibilities  for  men  of  intelligence,  industry,  and  capital. 

The  jungles  are  filled  with  rattan  of  all  varieties,  and  quantities  of  it  are 
used  by  the  natives  instead  of  nails  in  building  their  houses,  while  the  Chi- 
nese make  pretty  furniture  of  it,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  any  of  it  being 
exported.  Cocoa-nuts  are  very  plentiful  and  millions  of  them,  formed  into 
immense  rafts,  are  floated  down  the  rivers  and  creeks  to  the  cities  and  towns 
where  they  are  sold.  Quite  a  large  number  are  eaten  in  the  raw  state,  while 
many  are  made  into  preserves  of  various  kinds,  but  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion are  converted  into  oil,  which  is  burned  in  the  native  lamps  or  used  to 
grease  the  raven  tresses  of  the  native  belles.  Very  few  are  exported.  Occa- 
sionally an  enterprising  Chinaman  will  fill  a  ship  with  them,  top  the  cargo 
off  with  a  few  hides  and  betel-nuts,  and  ship  them  off  to  Hong-Kong,  or  some 
other  port  in  China,  but  I  think  they  go  no  farther. 

Fragrant  woods,  herbs  and  gums,  and  medicinal  plants  and  trees  grow 
profusely,  but  no  one  pays  any  attention  to  them,  except  the  natives,  who 
gather  small  quantities  and  sell  them  as  their  necessities  prompt. 

I  inadvertently  omitted  to  say,  when  referring  to  the  habits  of  the  natives, 
that  the  average  countryman  does  not  take  kindly  to  labor  and  indulges  in 
it  only  when  he  finds  it  necessary  to  supply  some  of  his  pressing  needs.  If 
he  should  happen  to  need  a  shirt,  or  something  for  his  family  that  could  not 
be  procured  without  money,  or  desired  to  contribute  something  to  his  church, 
he  would  go  out  and  gather  fruit,  or  ginger,  or  pine-apples  enough  for  the 
purpose.  But  his  wants  are  very  few  and  he  does  not  feel  the  necessity  of 
work.  This  statement  does  not  apply  to  the  city  native,'  nor  to  those  living 
in  the  adjacent  suburbs,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  quite  industrious. 

IMPORTED   RICE. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  prevailing  indifference  to  agriculture,  the  fact 
that  it  is  found  necessary  to  import  rice  is  very  striking.  Rice  is  the  staff  of 
life  for  the  natives  and  takes  the  place  of  bread.  There  is  plenty  of  fertile 
land  in  these  islands  upon  which  it  might  be  cultivated,  and  yet  last  year 
11,304,000  worth  was  imported  from  China  and  Japan  to  supply  the  market 
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here.  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  a  farm  nor  a  farmer  since  I  have 
been  here,  and  yet  I  have  seen  tracts  of  rich  land  that  I  believe  an  American 
farmer  would  go  into  ecstasies  over. 

Many  of  the  natives  have  little  patches  of  corn,  and  for  roasting  or  boil- 
ing when  young  it  is  fully  as  good  as  the  average  American  sweet  com. 
When  ripe  and  dry  it  is  hard  and  flinty,  like  our  best  red  com,  but  I  have 
never  seen  any  of  it  shelled  for  sale  on  the  market,  nor  is  corn  meal  made, 
as  far  as  I  know.  It  is,  apparently,  raised  only  for  roasting,  and  when  green 
it  is  peddled  about  the  streets  by  the  natives,  cooked  and  raw,  for  i  cuatro 
(i^  cents)  per  ear,  and  3  reals  (37^  cents)  per  100  ears  at  wholesale.  I  am 
told  that  it  reaches  maturity  five  weeks  after  planting,  and  I  am  sure  there 
have  been  two  crops  here  since  the  first  of  last  January. 

Large  quantities  of  indigo  and  ylang  ylang  are  exported,  but  it  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly small  percentage  of  what  might  be  shipped.  Ylang  ylang,  it  is 
asserted,  is  peculiar  lo  these  islands  and  is  found  nowhere  else.  The  fra- 
grant blossoms  are  hawked  about  the  streets  of  Manila  in  large  bamboo  trays 
by  native  women,  who  sell  them  by  the  handful  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
desire  to  perfume  their  trunks  and  wardrobes.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
other  aromatic  blossoms,  leaves,  and  roots  used  for  similar  purposes,  which 
grow  in  profusion  in  the  interior  and  are  sold  about  the  streets  in  small  quan- 
tities. 

THE  MANItA  BCANGO. 

Among  the. many  luscious  fruits  of  the  islands  the  mango  is  the  most 
famous.  It  is  asserted  that  nowhere  in  the  East  does  this  fruit  reach  such 
perfection  as  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  ''Manila  mango"  has  a  great  repu- 
tation throughout  this  side  of  the  world.  It  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
slightly  flattened  goose  egg  (probably  a  little  larger),  with  a  yellowish  skin, 
and  meat  a  light  shade  of  lavender.  It  is  very  juicy,  and  has  a  rich,  peachy 
flavor,  with  faint  suggestions  of  half  a  dozen  other  kinds  of  fruits.  Of  course, 
it  can  not  be  shipped  in  its  nattural  state,  but  it  and  many  other  fruits  might 
be  preserved  or  canned,  and  exported  to  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries quite  profitably.  When  the  mango  first  makes  its  appearance  in  Manila, 
in  January,  it  sells  for  most  extravagant  prices.  This  year  the  early  ones 
sold  for  50  cents  each,  and  I  heard  it  said  that  some  of  the  wealthy  Spaniards 
paid  as  high  as  ^10  a  dozen  for  them;  but  after  the  first  week  or  two  the 
price  drops  to  25  cents  each;  then  to  $1  a  dozen,  and  continues  to  decline 
until  the  market  is  full  of  them  at  12  and  15  cents  a  dozen  at  retail. — 
Manoa,  August  7, 18SS. 

ALEX.  R.  WEBB, 

QmsuL 
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THE  SILK   TRADE  OF  CANTON   4N    1887. 

[  From  Bulletin  Consulaire  Fian^us,  December,  x888.— TramsUtioa.  ] 

The  cocoons  of  Canton  give  many  hatchings,  and  there  are  seven  harvests  a  jear;  the 
licst  heginning  generdlj  in  the  early  part  of  May  and  Ae  seventh  about  die  mooth  of  De- 
OQBitber.  Fjonaerly  die  {ifodnctioii  of  silk-wcniis  in  Cantoo  no  more  than  aapplied  tibe  native 
QOiliSumiKkion,  and  ^he  .cxpoitation  of  silks  was  relatively  inooosidcrable ;  hot  as  eivly  as  zS68 
the  locsl  consumption  absorbed  only  the  half  of  the  annual  prodn^jom,  find  from  thut  tune 
the  facility  of  communication  has  increased  greatly  the  export  trade.  To-day  the  consump- 
tion is  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  supply. 

The  increase  of  exportation  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  production.  Fields  of 
rice  have  given  i^ace,  in  a  great  part  of  the  province  of  Kouang-tong,  and  notably  in  the  en- 
viionsof  Canton  itself,  to  plantations  of  mtdbeoy  trees.  The  districts  of  Sam-Choni  (San- 
Chouel),  Ko-Ki-Chan  (U^yiO'Ctian},  Takchoun  (T^choan),  and  Pnn-U  (Pan-Yu),  fovmtfly 
^ith  iiQinense  rice  plimtntions,  ^ei  to-iday,  nothing  but  vast  plantations  of  mulberry.  The 
Chinese,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  do  not  permit  the  trees  to  develop  as  they  develop  in 
Europe,  or  in  the  districts  of  silk-raising  of  Tche-Kiang.  Each  year  they  cut  the  shoots  dose 
to  the  ground,  and  the  trunk,  as  soon  as  it  has  attained  a  certain  size,  is  immediately  torn  up 
to  make  jdace  for  the  young  roots.  A  ceitain  number  of  q>inning  factories  have  been  estab- 
lished hy  ihc  natives  in  many  districts,  which  will  be  named  hereafter.  The  name  tsailies  is 
given  .to  the  ^iU(S  produced  by  these  factories.  These  isoU^s  are  divided,  according  4o  the 
sis^  pf  tl^  j(U^,  into  seven  dassQs^  i^hi^  are  callpd  curio,  ^  extra,  Nos.  1, 2, 3, 4, 4^,  «pd 
5.  The  curio  are  the  finest,  and,  accordingly,  the  price  is  hi|;her.  From  these  tsatUes  is 
performed,  for  the  market  of  New  York,  the  operation  of  rewinding  under  revolutions  of  i  m 
to  60  a  turn.  Manual  labor  being  very  dear  in  the  United  States,  the  buyers  prefer  to  have 
the  work  done  in  China,  where  it  costs  little.  These  silks  are  known  under  the  name  of 
tereeb  (rewindings).    They  are  divided  into  five  classes — extra,  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  and  4. 

Four  countries  take  the  siQcs  of  Canton — France,  England^  the  Ujnited  States,  gnd  India 
(Bombay).  France  occupies  thejQrst  rank  in  the  export  trade;  the  silks  are  exported  in 
larger  quantities  to  this  country  than  to  London.  The  principal  French  markets  for  the 
silk  of  Canton  are  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Paris,  Siunt  Etienne,  and  Saint  Chamous.  These  cities 
receive  annually  more  than  their  share  of  the  total  production.  The  silks  destined  for 
Europe  and  America  are  examined  before  purchase  by  specialists,  known  as  inspectors  of  silk. 
The  American  house,  Russell  &  Co.,  employs  here-two  Frenchmen,  of  Lyons,  for  this  purpose — 
Messrs.  Pasquet  and  Pamet.  It  is  difimnt  with  the  silks  sent  to  Bombay,  these  being  car- 
ried in  bulk  to  a  q)ecial  market  and  the  buyers  being  content  to  discuss  the  price  with  the 
Chinese  merchants  who  offer  them,  and  never  inspecting  the  bales,  as  is  done  for  Europe  and 
America.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  native  merchant  to  preserve  the  reputation  which  he 
has  acquired  in  the  market,  and  to  be  careful  and  not  deceive  the  buyers  in  the  quality  of  the 
merchandise.  In  case  he  should  do  so,  he  would  certainly,  upon  discoveiy  of  the  imposition, 
be  put  under  the  ban  of  the  commercial  houses,  and  would  lose  their  patronage.  I  am  -happy 
to  say  that  the  important  native  merphants  are  honest  in  their  dealings  with  Europeans,  and 
that  disingenuous  proceedings  are  never  perpetrated  save  by  merchants  of  lesser  consequence 
and  credit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  importance  of  silk  exportation  firom  Canton: 

Pkab.  Tads. 

f  Raw,  white ^,835  6,593,809 

Raw,  opened 121  4^1435 

IScraps 779  66,905 

Cocoons -    2,574  i85»378 

Refuse ",340  869,544 

Pieces  of  silk 7»6o8  3,626,806 

Embroideries -        253  ajo.SSj 


Silks:   ' 
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Pongees,  chaii^ng -  2 

Waddiiig  of  silk •  66 

Silk  thread 5«> 

RibbGos -  45» 

Note.  —  i  pical  ==  133 >^  pounds ;  i  tael  =^^1.50. 

OmparaOve  iabU  of  silk  exp&rtsfrom  1878  to  18S7. 


510 

248^078 
160,486 


Year. 


....»>.»»»»»»»«ti>»»«  «««..«.••»»*.—« 


X879. 
x88o. 
1881 
t889. 

1883. 

1884* 
1885. 

1886. 
X887. 


•• ••••»•*• •••< 


■  •  »«••••••«*•••••••••«•••••■  •■••••■••••»«o«*o«o*«*«*»****»«*««**' 


Maau- 

Opened 
•Uk. 

RcfttM. 

Scij^pB. 

Coo--. 

PktOt. 

Pkuit, 

Plemlt, 

Pkmi*. 

PkiOM. 

M#547 

X34 

5»99x 

3»«oo 

s»«48 

16,93a 

138 

7,660 

3.53X 

•,001 

10,310 

930 

7,X36 

1,85a 

<04 

15,03^ 

303 

7,838 

«.963 

•»«34 

16,93a 

973 

7.805 

«.347 

970 

17,786 

319 

",390 

3,461 

r» 

11,866 

345 

8.7»5 

1,516 

5» 

xx,349 

149 

8,016 

«»«95 

t 

19,398 

78 

11,991 

3,779 

«»97« 

99,899 

199 

19,395 

779 

«#57» 

The  campaign  of  1887  is  now  opened  in  £arope  and  America  under  sufficiently  propter- 
ous  ao^ices.  The  influence  of  the  rise  in  prices,  which  was  foreshadowed  in  1886,  was  felt 
in  the  market  of  Canton,  but  only  for  a  moment.  The  markets  have  not  been  slow  in  letting 
down  gradnallj  from  the  opening  of  the  new  season  in  silks  (middle  of  May).  From  this 
UBC  fofward  they  have  been  maintained  in  a  condition  a  little  more  analagons  to  that  of  the 
year  befoKe. 

The  table  following  gives,  in  piasters  and  pknls,  the  prices  which  have  been  paid  for  the 
tsatUes  (silks  of  native  process),  the  rereels  (rewindings),  the  pun-jam  (silk  of  koger  woof 
of  waste  cocoons),  the  manufactures  (silks  produced  by  European  spinning  foctories),  pierced 
cocooDs  (cocoons),  during  die  period  between  the  months  of  June  and  December : 


QnUty. 

Jane. 

July. 

August. 

Septeinber. 

October. 

Novcnber. 

Dee. 

TatUet: 

PiatUrt. 

PiatUrt. 
44510450 
405  to  4x0 
38910385 

365 

350 

340 

330 

450  to  455 
430  to  435 
410  to  415 

•••••••••••••••••a 

93to   93 

99 

ia8 

9" 

PiatUrt. 

PiatUrt. 
465  to  470 

4*5 
405 
385 
370 
360 
34510350 

59010595 

470  to  475 

450 

430 

••••■• ••■••• aaaa*« 

93 
9» 

198 

PiatUrt. 
480 
4*5 
40s 
390 

370  to  375 

350  to  365 

PiatUrt. 

PiatUrt. 

465 
490(0495 

39510400 
480  to  305 
36510370 

35010355 

34010345 

No.  1 

X'lO*  ^ ••••••••••• 

No.  4- ^.. 

No.  4i4  ....... 

410  to  4x5 
380 10  385 
36s  to  370 

355 

490 
400 
380 
365 
355 

400 
380 
360 

No.  5- 

Reneb: 

460 

440 
490 

405 

93 

9« 
99  to  xoo 

5ao 
465 
445 
485 

••••••••••••••••a* 

99 
9« 

198 

« 

515 

460:0470 

4SO 
435 

80  to  90 
88  to  89 

No.  1-.. 

Mo.  3**«****"*** 

475 
455 

440 

46010465 

440  to  445 
49510430 

Waste^o.  9  gune 

88Ht0  90 

85  to  86 

113  to  1x5 

Puftjam  waste..  > 

88 

xoo  to  X99 

Second  dasb 

48010485 

580 

540  to  555 

590 

480 

Third  class... 

Pfaffcmi  cocoons .. 

88 

91  to  93' 

[  X  i»iustera-x  Mexican  dollar.] 
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Considerable  business  has  been  done  in  the  spinning-mills,  and  the  sj^ks  produced  by 
European  factories,  principaUy  for  the  market  of  Lyons.  The  increase  of  production  and  of 
exportation  of  these  manufactures  is  the  characteristic  trait  in  conmiercial  operations  in  silks 
during  the  year  1887.  A  comparison  of  totals  of  exportation  this  year  with  those  of  the  year 
preceding  shows  a  difference -of  2,241  piculs  in  favor  of  1887.  The  diminution  to  be  re- 
marked in  the  exportation  of  waste  silks,  or  wads  of  silk,  is  due  to  the  plush,  in  the  making 
of  which  the  scraps  of  silk  are  used,  and  which  is  becoming  less  and  less  the  fashion  in 
Europe.  G.  H. 

CUSTOMS   DUTIES  OF  BRAZIL. 

I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  the  approval  by  His  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror of  a  bill  passed  by  Parliament,  containing  the  following  clauses,  to  wit: 

''The  Government  is  authorized  to  establish  a  sliding  scale  for  duties  on 
foreign  articles  competing  with  those  manufactured  in  factories  already  oper- 
ating in  the  Empire,  that  employ  native  raw  material,  accompanying  the  rise 
in  exchange  above  22}id,  per  milreis  (i|ooo);  to  increase  the  duty  on  cot- 
ton and  jute  fabrics,  so  that  native  manufactures  of  these  materials  may  not 
suffer  from  competition ;  to  revise  the  custom-house  tariff  in  relation  to  im- 
ports from  the  United  States,  in  conformity  with  the  treaty  which  may  be 
negotiated  with  that  nation,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  advantages  at  least 
reciprocal  for  articles  of  natural  production  imported  by  that  country;  to 
revise  the  tariff  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  duties  on  chemicals  used  for 
preparing  manures,  and  to  exempt  from  duty  and  from  the  5  per  cent,  sur- 
tax the  following  chemicals,  when  intended  for  agricultural  piuposes :  Super- 
phosphate of  lime,  nitrate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  iron, 
silicate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  copper,  bi-sulphate  of  carbon,"  etc. 

As  exchange  is  now  at  I'jyid.  per  milreis  (i$ooo),  the  effect  of  the  first 
of  the  clauses  will  be  to  produce  an  increase  of  over  ao  per  cent,  in  the 
duties  on  articles  affected  by  it.  As  far  as  American  merchandise  is  con- 
cerned, a  remedy  against  the  injurious  effects  of  this  and  the  second  clause 
may  be  found  in  that  which  follows ;  for,  should  we  succeed  in  negotiating  a 
commercial  treaty  in  sufficiently  advantageous  terms,  the  provisions  of  these 
clauses  woula  not  only  be  inoperative  against  us  but  would  actually  redound 
to  our  benefit,  as  any  increase  in  duties  not  affecting  us  would  give  us  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  the  nations  competing  with  us  for  Brazilian  trade. 

There  will  probably  be  in  the  coming  year  such  a  dearth  of  provisions  in 
this  country  as  to  cause  suffering,  owing  not  only  to  the  drought  now  prevail- 
ing in  the  province  of  Ceara,  but  also  to  the  failure  in  many  localities  to 
plant  sufficient  food  crops.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  possible  that  Bra- 
zilian statesmen  will  be  disposed  to  regard  favorably  the  idea  of  reducing  or 
even  abolishing  the  duties  on  American  breadstuffs. 

Altogether,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  now  have  an  opportunity  such  as  sel- 
dom occurs,  for  extending  our  trade;  for,  should  our  products  obtain  a  firm 
foot-hold  in  Brazilian  markets,  it  will  greatly  facilitate  their  introduction 
into  other  markets  of  South  America. — Rio  de  Janeiro,  November  28, 
j88S.  H.  clay  ARMSTRONG, 

Consul' GeneraL 
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One  gets  but  little  idea  from  books  of  the  territorial  extent  or  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  this  almost  unknown  country — unknown  at  least  to 
the  average  American.  The  area  of  the  colony  at  the  time  of  the  British 
occupation  was  about  120,000  square  miles;  now  it  covers  300,000  square 
milesy  with  a  population  of  nearly  2,000,000.  It  extends  over  sixteen  de- 
grees of  longitude  and  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  capable  of  large  and  varied 
agricultural  products,  magnificent  pastures  for  the  grazing  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
sod  with  vast  riches  yet  to  be  opened  by  the  patient  research  of  her  sons. 

Its  capital  city,  Cape  Town,  has,  in  Table  Bay,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
harbors  in  the  world,  whose  safety  has  been  recently  augmented  by  the  con- 
sfemction  of  a  magnificent  breakwater,  with  ample  dock  room,  in  which  the 
largest  steamers  can  enter  at  all  states  of  the  tides,  and  from  which  they  can 
discharge  their  cargoes  directly  into  cars.  The  dry-dock  facilities  are  all 
that  could  be  desired,  and  ships  in  distress  need  no  longer  hesitate  to  put 
into  the  port  for  repairs.  To  guard  this  important  harbor,  old  fortifications 
are  being  reconstructed  and  new  ones  have  been  begun,  in  which  will  be 
mounted  the  best  and  most  approved  modem  ordnance. 

On  the  west  coast  there  are  no  important  harbors  for  a  long  distance  from 
the  Cape;  but  on  the  east  side  they  are  frequent,  of  growing  importance, 
and  large  sums  of  money  are  being  annually  expended,  under  the  direction 
of  competent  engineers,  in  their  improvement.  The  first  port  reached  on 
this  side  at  which  we  have  a  consular  agency  is  Port  Elizabeth,  a  city  of 
rapidly-growing  commercial  importance,  the  citizens  of  which  are  noted  for 
their  enterprise  and  business  energy,  and  with  which  we  have  no  inconsider- 
able trade,  amoimting  in  value  in  1887  to  half  a  million  dollars.  It  is  460 
miles  by  water  from  Cape  Town,  to  which  it  is  also  connected  by  railway. 
The  weekly  steamers  from  England  discharge  and  receive  cargoes  here,  both 
outward  and  homeward,  and  intermediate  steamers  make  frequent  calls,  as 
they  also  do  at  East  London  and  Port  Natal,  further  up  the  coast. 

East  London,  where  is  situated  our  second  agency,  is  a  prosperous  and 
thriving  city,  and  a  line  of  railroad  has  been  extended  from  it  to  the  Orange 
River,  on  the  border  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  between  which  and  the  port 
close  commercial  relations  exist.  It  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  River 
and  seems  to  be  destined  to  be  one  of  the  chief  natural  outlets  for  the  trade 
of  the  Free  State.  The  dangerous  bar  which  obstructs  the  mouth  of  the 
river  and  has  been  such  a  hindrance  to  the  trade  of  the  town,  obliging  large 
vessels  to  lie  in  the  open  roadstead  in  an  exposed  situation  while  discharging 
and  loading  cargoes,  has  been  dredged  to  such  depth  that  a  steamer  of  850 
tons  and  a  bark  of  545  tons,  drawing  15  feet  6  inches,  have  recently  passed 
the  channel  and  ascended  the  river  to  the  wharves,  hailed  with  all  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  that  usually  attends  the  completion  of  a  great  undertaking. 
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There  is  no  question  but  this  ^enterprising  outlay  for  the  improvement  of  the 
harbor  will  add  materially  to  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  this  section  of  the 
colony. 

Natal,  our  next  and  northernmost  i^ncy  on  the  east  side  in  this  consular 
jurisdictioni  is  850  miles  by  water.  As  previously  said,  this  colony  enjoys 
the  same  shipping  facilities  as  the  other  parts  just  mentioned.  The  colony 
of  Natal,  of  which  the  Durban,  or  Port  Natal,  is  the  principal  outlet,  com- 
prises an  area  of  21,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  perhaps  half  a 
million.  Like  her  sister  colony,  the  Cape,  she  is  reaching  out  her  railroads 
to  secure  her  share  of  the  profitable  business  of  the  Free  State  and  the  Trans- 
vaal, which,  since  the  remarkably  rich  discoveries  of  diamonds  and  gold,  is 
certain  of  a  rapid  imd  continuous  growth. 

I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  touch  slightly  on  a  portion  of  the  east  coast 
outside  of  this  consular  jurisdiction.  I  allude  to  Delagoa  Bay,  now  the 
terminus  of  the  regular  steam-ship  line  that  connects  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa  with  the  British  home  government.  Postal  and  other  communica- 
tion are  frequent,  and  the  general  trend  of  all  business,  trade,  railways,  etc., 
all  tend  from  this  arc  of  a  circle,  I  may  say,  to  tht;  interior;  of  which  arc 
Cape  Town  is  at  one  and  Delagoa  Bay  at  the  other  extreme.  So  much  for 
the  coast  ports  and  business. 

On  the  northern  border  of  Cape  Colony,  and  647  miles  from  Cape  Town, 
to  which  the  railroad  gives  first-class  service  in  thirty  hours,  is  Kimbcrly. 
Situated  in  the  rich  diamond  district,  from  which  it  is  estimated  that  from 
1864  to  1885  over  $200,000,000  worth  of  the  precious  gems  have  been  ex- 
ported, and  that  an  annual  production  of  $i5,ooo,ooq  to  $20,000,000  in 
Value  are  now  produced.  During  the  month  of  October  just  passed  279,677 
karats  of  rough  diamonds  were  exported,  the  declared  .value  being  $1,547,161. 
When  one  considers  that  only  three  years  ago  the  last  80  miles  in  the  railway 
line  from  Cape  Town  to  Kimberly  was  opened,  the  marvelous  progress  of  this 
section  is  apparent.  The  population  of  the  town  and  vicinity  of  the  mines 
must  be  20,000.  Kimberly  is  on  the  main  route  to  the  gold  fields  from  the 
Cape,  as  well  as  the  diamond  center,  and  hither  come  the  people  of  all 
nationalities  in  their  eager  search  for  wealth,  of  which  nature  is  so  prodigal 
here ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  adventurous  Americans  should  have 
cast  their  lot  in  this  wonderful  land  of  such  promise. 

The  Orange  Free  State  has  an  area  of  75,000  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  over  75,000,  which  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  generally  a  pasturage 
country  and  admirably  adapted  to  grazing  purposes.  It  would  seem  singular 
if  this  section  of  South  Africa,  with  rich  gold  fields  so  near  her  border  on 
the  north  and  wondrous  deposits  of  diamonds  contiguous  to  her  western 
limits,  should  not  be  found,  after  careful  prospecting,  to  be  rich  with  one  or 
both  of  these  gifts  of  nature.  Its  capital,  Bloemfontein,  is  about  the  same 
distance  from  Cape  Town  as  is  Kimberly.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
what  close  relations  Port  Natal  will  sustain  to  the  Orange  Free  State  in  the 
near  future,  when  the  railroad  from  the  former,  now  close  to  the  border, 
shall  have  been  extended  into  the  territory  of  the  latter. 
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More  especially  will  this  be  conceded  when  it  is  understood  that  the 
duties  levied  by  the  colony  of  Natal  are  about  pne-half  of  those  laid  upon 
imports  by  the  Cape  Colony.  While  the  railway  line  to  the  interior  is  much 
shorter,  the  water  carriage  is  increased  by  850  miles  over  that  of  the  Cape. 
An  effort  was  made  earlier  in  the  year  to  equalize  tariffs  by  means  of  a  cus- 
toms union,  to  which  Natal  would  not  give  her  consent.  An  arrangement 
of  this  kind  will  probably  be  effected  in  the  near  future.  Whatever  may  be 
done,  however,  it  would  seem  to  be  ''manifest  destiny''  that  Natal  should 
absorb  a  large  share  of  the  trade  of  the  Free  State  and  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Transvaal.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Natal  now  shows  in  her 
trade  returns  that  the  United  States  follows  England,  and  stands  second  in 
commercial  relations. 

Directly  north  lies  the  Transvaal,  or  South  African  Republic,  between 
22^  and  28^  south  latitude  and  25^  and  32^  east  longtitude.  The  area  of 
the  state  is  about  120,000  square  miles,  with  a  rapidly  increasing  population, 
allured  by  the  st^tonishingly  rich  deposits  of  gold  to  be  found  within  her 
borders.  Rich  as  these  mines  have  been  proved  to  be,  when  it  is  recollected 
how  recent  Has  been  the  discovery  of  gold  in  this  section,  and  how  little  real 
scientific  prospecting  has  been  done,  it  can  readily  be  believed  that  even 
richer  prospects  are  in  store  for  her.  In  a  letter  just  received  from  an  Amer- 
ican doctor  in  Zoutspanburg  he  writes:  '*  This  is  one  vast  gold  field  *  * 
*  *  a  fine,  healthy  country,  and  affords  a  splendid  field  for  our  country- 
men with  small  capital  and  brains.  You  should  point  out  to  them  the  fine 
field  there  is  here,  especially  for  practical  miners."  The  shipment  of  gold 
fh>tti  the  Cape  for  last  month  was  17,856  ounces,  valued  at  1295,133.  Value 
since  January  i,  1888,  ^11970,185. 

Bechuanaland  comprises  all  that  territory  between  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
the  Transvaal,  over  ten  degrees  of  longtitude,  and  stretches  from  the  Cape 
Colony  to  the  Zambesi.  Being  now  a  protectorate  of  Great  Britain  it  comes 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  consulate.  From  its  present  known  wealth  in 
gold  that  recent  explorations  have  brought  to  light,  it  will  assuredly  attract 
thousands  to  the  already  considerable  number  that  are  now  in  the  field.  All 
reports  that  reach  us  in  Cape  Town  are  of  the  most  encouraging  nature,  and 
no  doubt  is  felt  in  the  minds  of  those  most  conversant  with  the  subject  that 
this  territory  will  rival,  if  not  become  the  superior  to  the  Transvaal  in  the 
richness  of  its  mines.  From  explorations  already  made  and  reported  upon, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  alluvial  ground  will  be  found  to  be  wide  and 
rich. 

Nothing  remains  to  open  up  this  vast  region  with  its  wealth  of  minerals 
bat  the  extension  of  the  railway,  which,  I  have  already  observed,  is  now  at 
Kimberly.  The  survey  for  this  extension  is  now  completed  for  a  long  dis- 
tance, and  tnaterial  is  now  on  its  way  from  England.  Geographically  con- 
sidered, this  road  will  be  the  main  artery  to  the  interior  of  south  Central 
Africa,  and  by  lateral  branches  to  the  east  and  west  an  immense  section  of 
country  will  be  opened,  now  almost  practically  unknown,  except  by  the  car- 
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avan  trade,  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Of  its  political  advantage  there 
can  be  no  question,  for  it  will  tend  to  fuse  colonial  interests  and  to  the  con- 
solidation of  South  African  uiiity.  A  recent  writer  has  said :  "By  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  protectorate  over  the  country  of  Bechuanaland,  and  north  to 
the  Zambesi,  the  old  intrigues  between  the  Transvaal  Government  and  Ger- 
many have  been  put  an  end  to,  and  England  can  afford  to  watch  with  cool- 
ness and  equanimity  the  gradual  consolidation  of  South  Africa.''  The 
racial  antagonism  of  the  Boers  (Dutch  farmers)  is  being  rapidly  eliminated 
from  practical  politics,  and  the  extension  will  tend,  more  than  anything  else, 
to  its  final  extinction. 

Through  Bechuanaland  runs^  the  great  trade  route  to  the  Zambesi  and  the 
interior,  a  toilsome,  weary  march  for  caravans  of  over  800  miles.  What 
will  be  the  future  of  this  great  territory  when  the  iron  horse  shall  have  sup- 
planted the  many-yoked  bullock  wagon  one  can  only  conjecture ;  but  it  can 
be  easily  conceived  that  the  primary  effect  will  go  far  to  pacify  and  hold  in 
subjection  the  many  tribes  within  its  influence,  and  will  have  a  powerful  ef- 
fect in  the  trade  of  the  upper  country.  English  predominance  on  the 
Zambesi  would  most  certainly  be  guarantied ;  an  English  wedge  would  be 
driven  through  the  upper  country,  effectually  cutting  off  the  German  ter- 
ritory on  the  west  from  the  Portuguese  possessions  on  the  east,  effectually 
preventing  any  coalition  of  the  two  for  the  closing  of  the  rich  Zambesi 
valley  to  BritiA  trade.  It  will  also  provide  a  new  base  of  opieration  in  the 
valley  for  the  further  extension  of  railways,  trade,  and  influence.  Whether 
Bechuanaland  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  Cape  Colony  and,  by  annexation, 
become  an  integral  part  of  this  colony,  or  whether  it  shall  remain  simply  a 
protectorate  of  the  Empire,  English  power  and  influence  in  Bechuanaland 
and  Matableland  will  be  assured,  and  in  the  extension  of  this  influence  Cape 
Colony  will  take  the  lead*  Whatever  of  material  advantage  in  a  commercial 
view  may  occur  to  the  other  sea-ports,  Cape  Town  will  still  retain  its  su- 
premacy as  being  the  seat  of  the  colonial  government,  and  a  residential  city 
whose  situation  and  manifold  advantages  will  tend  to  attract  the  wealth  and 
culture  of  the  colony.  In  a  paper  of  this  nature  a  more  extended  reference 
to  this  city  might  be  out  of  place,  but  if  a  line  of  packet  steamers  should  be 
established  between  this  and  an  American  port  I  should  take  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting to  my  countrymen  the  many  advantages  of  this  place  as  a  health  re- 
sort, amid  magnificent  scenery,  and  the  delightful  character  of  an  ocean 
voyage  from  the  United  States. 

To  return  to  the  railway  question,  a  line  from  Protoria  in  the  Transvaal, 
tapping  the  trunk  line  at  Kimberly,  would  open  up  both  the  Orange  Free 
State  and  the  Transvaal  to  the  trade  of  the  Cape,  and  make  healthy  compe- 
tition with  the  line  from  Port  Natal  or  Delagoa  Bay.  This  will  undoubtedly 
be  done  in  the  near  future,  as  negotiations  for  such  extension  are  already  well 
advanced. — Cape  Town,  November  77,  1H88. 

GEO.  F.  HOLLIS, 
Q  Constii, 
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>>3>44  pounds. 

193.5  pounds. 

4.9  acres. 

X. 54798  busheb. 

X40  rasriWan  pounds. 

x.o3acxes. 

X5.43a  grains  avoirdupob. 

•6*4x7  quarts. 

9.9046  pounds  avQudupob. 

0.63x376  miles. 

5.  X3  busheb. 

85.z34bushds. 

82.59  busheb. 

ZX3.39  busheb. 

7100.  grains  troy. 

X.0X4  pounds  avoirdupob. 

1x1067  quarts. 

X.079Z  pounds  avoirdupob. 

89.985  pounds  avoirdupob. 

98  pounds  avoirdupob. 

95  pounds  avoirdupob. 

37.39  pounds  avoirdupob. 

39.37  inches. 
Z.308  cubic  yards. 
X550;o  square  inches. 
9.7935  pounds  avoirdupob. 
3.08x7  pounds  avoirdupob. 
9.834x8  pounds  avoirdupob. 
X35.64  pounds. 

X33^  pounds. 

X30  pounds. 

X35.X0  pounds. 

139.45  pocbds. 

X40  pounds. 

0.9478  feet. 

o  9x407  feet. 
3z^  inches. 

97.9  incbes. 

8.350  busheb. 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  PROTECTIVE  MEASURES  IN  FRANCE. 


The  year  closes  in  France  upon  a  commercial  and  agricultural  situation 
better  in  some  respects  than  that  of  twelve  months  ago,  and  interesting 
chiefly  by  reason  of  the  present  aspects  of  national  legislation  upon  economic 
questions.  Here,  as  in  most  other  countries,  the  struggle  to.  maintain  profit- 
able values  of  domestic  products  against  foreign  competition  and  at  the  same 
time  to  provide  export  markets  for  the  fruits  of  surplus  production,  has  led 
to  a  sharp  conflict  of  interests  in  respect  to  protective  tariffs  and  commercial 
treaties.  The  more  obvious  features  of  the  situation  may  be  briefly  summa- 
rized as  follows : 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  RESULTS  OF   1888. 

The  effects  of  the  cold,  rainy  summer  upon  the  wheat  crop  of  France,  the 
reduction  thereby  of  its  quantity  and  injury  to  its  quality,  have  been  described 
in  recent  reports  from  this  consulate.  The  consequent  deficit  in  breadstuffs 
has  been  and  is  still  being  met  by  largely  increased  wheat  imports  to  which 
the  United  States,  by  reason  of  the  high  prices  which  now  prevail  in  Ameri* 
c^  markets,  are  contributing  only  a  small  proportion. 

In  respect  to  wine,  the  other  great  agricultural  staple  of  France,  the  sea- 
son has  been  much  more  propitious.  Notwithstanding  the  cool,  damp  wea- 
ther, which,  until  the  middle  of  August,  caused  general  apprehension  lest  the 
gnpcs  in  all  except  the  most  favored  situations  might  not  ripen,  the  vintage 
has  been,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  gathered 
in  recent  years.  It  amounts  to  30,102,600  hectoliters,  as  against  25,063,000 
in  1S87  and  28,536,000  in  z886.  The  increase  is  particularly  notable  and 
gratif3ring  in  southern  France,  where  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera  first 
became  serious,  and  where  the  preventive  remedies,  and  above  all  the  recon- 
stitution  of  the  lost  vineyards  by  replanting  with  American  vines  was  first 
•and  most  extensively  practiced. 
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That  which  has  been  coDfidently  predicted  during  the  past  three  years 
has  now  been  approximatively  realized.  The  vineyards  of  France  have  been 
restored,  if  not  yet  to  their  former  area  at  least  to  nearly  their  tiormal  pro- 
ductive capacity  by  the  planting  of  Am^icm  vines,  which,  by  virtue  of 
their  greater  vigor  both  as  direct  producers  and  grafting  stocks  for  ^vorite 
native  varieties,  have  doubled  the  product  of  many  vineyards  in  southern 
France.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  will  these  £u:ts  be  found  more  strikingly  illus- 
trated than  in  the  departments  of  Herault  and  Gard,  which  form  part  of  tins 
consular  district.  For  many  years  the  department  of  Herault  had  been  one 
of  the  most  prolific  in  France  in  the  production  of  ordinary  red  wines  of 
high  average  quality.  It  was  among  the  first  to  be  invaded  by  phylloxera, 
which,  favored  by  a  dry  season,  almost  destroyed  the  vineyards  of  the  de- 
partment in  a  single  year.  But  at  Montpellier,  the  capital  of  Herault,  there 
is  located  one  of  the  most  efficient  agricultural  schools  in  Europe,  and  the 
agricultural  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  that  district  are  far  above  the 
average.  Montpellier  and  its  vicinity  took  an  early  and  advanced  position 
on  the  whole  question  of  replanting  the  devastated  districts  with  American 
vines.  Experiments  with  every  practicable  variety  that  could  be  obtained 
from  our  vine-growers,  new  methods  of  culture,  grafting,  pruning,  and 
fertilizing  were  entered  upon  with  a  spirit  and  intelligence  almost  phe- 
nomenal in  this  country.  Hundreds  of  wine-growers  abandoned  the  attempt 
to  preserve  their  French  vines  by  means  of  submersion,  sulphuring,  and  other 
costly  and  uncertain  processes,  and  at  the  first  symptom  of  the  fatal  blight 
uprooted  whole  vineyards  which  were  still  productive  and  planted  the  soil 
with  American  vines.  Montpellier  became  the  mart  and  center  of  the 
American  grape-root  supply,  and  the  new  vineyards  of  Herault  were  among 
the  first  to  reach  the  extraordinary  productiveness  which  has  now  been  real- 
ized. From  2,995,126  hectoliters  in  1886  the  wine  product  of  that  depart- 
ment rose  to  3,746,989  in  18^7,  and  this  year  has  touched  the  remarkable 
figure  of  4,508,000  hectoliters.  In  Amde  the  yield  has  risen  from  1,896,843 
heclolitres  in  1887  to  2,861,000  in  1888.  In  presence  of  a  result  like  this 
all  the  doubts  and  hesitation  which  have  so  long  prevailed  elsewhere  are  van- 
quished, and  the  Progrfe  Viticole,  organ  of  the  wine-growing  interest  in 
southern  France,  says  triumphantly : 

France  can/ therefore,  produce  enonnonsly  of  wine.  Our  fixture  vintages  will  at  leasl 
equal  the  most  profose  ones  of  fonner  years.  The  present  achieved  results  render  that  a 
certatnlfjr,  and  it  wiU  be  almost  whoUy  to  the  Amencaa  viae  that  we  owe  this  trramph.  It  ]& 
that  n^hich  enables  us  to  reconstitute  our  vineyards  under  the  most  diverse  conditipps.  Its. 
vi^ue  to-day  is  undeniable;  its  sup^iority  peifectlj  demonstrated.  It  is  even  apparent  that 
the  vines  of  the  New  World,  planted  in  a  soil  well  prepared,  carefully  cultivated,  and  grafted 
with  varieties  well  adapted  to  the  location,  will  give,  other  things  being  equal,  a  larger  product 
than  the  native  vines  of  fonner  years.  It  is  the  year  1888  which  gives  us  this  assurance ;  it 
is  yiis  year  which  marks  the  definite,  absolute  triumph  of  the  American  vine.  Who  wonH 
have  believed,  when  we  were  in  the  despair  of  die  period  of  destruction  by  phylloxera,  that 
a  resurrection  so  prompt  and  certain  awaited  our  ravage^  vineyards?  Who  would  have 
thought  that  the  new  ones  could  be  created  on  such  a  solid  and  enduring  basis?  What  a 
distance  we  have  traversed  dtiring  the  past  ten  years. 
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But  there  is  a  reverse  to  this  glittering  medal.  The  years  of  diminiriled 
production  and  high  prices  of  native  wines  developed  enormous  imports  of 
wines  from  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Algeria,  and,  worst  of  all,  stimulated 
the  manu£Eu:ture  oi  piquettesy  or  raisin  wines,  made  from  dried  grapes  im- 
ported from  Greece  and  Turkey.  These  being  cheap  and  easily  made,  have 
become  a  substitute  for  native  wines  for  consumption  by  the  peasant  and  in- 
dustrial classes,  so  that  now,  when  the  genuine  wine  product  has  been  restored, 
there  is  no  longer  a  profitable  home  market  for  it.  All  the  more  ordinary 
qualities  of  French  wines  are  now  cheaper  than  at  any  time  for  many  years ; 
and  the  farmers,  impoverished  by.  years  of  waiting  and  planting,  are  holding 
on  to  their  brimming  tuns  and  puncheons  for  a  rise  in  value,  which  does  not 
come.  In  the  hurry  of  the  recent  vintage,  thousands  of  farmers  were  forced 
to  sett  part  of  their  new  wine  for  whatever  it  would  bring,  from  sheer  lack 
of  casks  and  room  in  which  to  store  it,  and  these  forced  sales  at  nominal 
prices  produced  a  depression  from  which  the  market  has  not  yet  recovered. 

LEGISLATIVE  REMEDIES.  . 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  French  people  of  all  classes,  a  natural  result  of 
their  education  and  history,  to  look  to  a  paternal  government  for  the  remedy 
for  every  general  misfortune  and  grievance.  The  circumstances  of  the  past 
ten  years  have  united  the  agricultural  classes  of  France  under  the  banner  of 
protection  to  home  products  by  high  and  increasing  duties  on  imports,  and 
this  idea  is  to-day  dominant  in  French  politics.  The  decree  forbidding  the 
entry  of  American  pork  products  was  the  first  concession  to  this  spirit.  The 
French  swine  grower  could  not  compete  with  the  farmers  and  meat  packers 
of  the  United  States,  and  although  American  meats  were  at  first  excluded 
under  a  pretense  of  impurity,  which  has  long  ago  been  abundantly  disproven, 
no  argument  or  influence  has  ever  been  able  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  that 
edict. 

The  tariff  on  wheat  and  flour  has  been  twice  advanced  during  the  past 
five  years  until  it  now  amounts  to  a  tax  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  bread  of  the 
French  people ;  but  when,  two  months  ago,  the  short  home  crop  and  largely 
increased  import  inspired  a  demand  from  the  commercial  and  industrial 
classes  that  the  duty  on  breadstuifs  should  be  suspended  or  modified  during 
the  period  of  such  crisis,  the  farmers  and  their  deputies  rose  iA  opposition, 
and  their  protest  prevailed. 

Some  measure  of  the  same  nature  is  now  demanded  to  remedy  the  de- 
pression in  wines.  The  importation  of  Italian  wines,  which  amounted  in 
value  to  89,680,720  francs  during  1887,  was  suddenly  cut  off  in  March  of  the 
present  year  by  the  rejection  of  the  new  treaty  of  commerce  between  Italy 
and  France,  but  this  has  only  resulted  in  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  im- 
ports from  Algeria  and  Spain. 

Meanwhile  there  arose  during  the  past  autumn  the  question  of  ratifying 
a  proposed  commercial  treaty  with  Greece.  The  problem 'presented  was 
peculiar  and  many  sided.     Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  southern  France  are 
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of  Greek  origin,  the  commerce  of  Marseilles  is  laigdy  in  the  hands  of  Greek 
merchants,  and  the  two  countries,  if  not  politically  and  conmiercially  in 
close  sympathy,  ar^  free  from  actual  jealousies  and  resentments.  French- 
men, as  a  rule,  would  gladly  favor  the  interests  of  Greece  as  against  those  of 
Italy  or  any  other  member  of  the  triple  alliance.  Theoretically,  the  friend- 
ship and  prosperity  of  both  countries  would  be  promoted  by  a  liberal,  gen- 
erous treaty  of  commerce,  and  this  the  Greek  Government  formulated  and 
proposed.  But  at  Paris  two  obstacles  to  its  acceptance  promptly  developed. 
Article  11  of  the  treaty  of  Frankfort  compels  France  to  concede  to  Germany 
all  privileges  which  might  in  future  be  vouchsafed  tothe  most  favored  nation, 
and  then,  moreover,  there  was  the  question  of  dried  grapes  and  raisin  wines. 
The  whole  wine-growing  population  of  France  rose  in  protest  against  the 
further  admission  of  Greek  raisins  at  the  nominal  duty  of  2  francs  per  100 
kilograms,  and  demanded  that  the  tariff  should  not  only  be  advanced  to  20 
francs,  but  that  the  manufacture  of  piquettes  should  be  surrounded  with 
such  restrictions  as  would  practically  exterminate  it. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  on  this  head  the  protectionists  were  able  to 
make,  from  their  standpoint,  quite  a  plausible  case.  In  1875  ^^  ^^  ^^^' 
portation  of  dried  grapes  into  France  from  Greece  and  the  Levant  amounted 
to  8,223,000  kilograms.'  In  1887  ^^  import  had  grown  to  100,000.000 
kilograms.  A  hundred  kilograms  of  these  grapes,  soaked  in  warm  water 
until  fermentation  begins,  will  produce  from  10  to  12  hectoliters  of  so-called 
raisin  wine,  which,  with  the  addition  of  coloring  matter,  glucose,  and  coarse 
alcohol  made  from  figs,  dates,  carobs,  or  other  material,  becomes  a  cheap, 
intoxicating,  and  more  or  less  deleterious  substitute  for  wine.  So  that  the 
dried  grape  import  of  1887  was  capable  of  producing  10,000,000  or  1 2,000,000 
hectoliters  of  piquettesy  a  quantity  equal  to  half  the  entire  native  wine 
product  of  France  for  that  year,  and  which  not  only  reduced  the  market 
value  of  the  genuine  wine,  but  degraded  and  poisoned  the  people  and  helped 
them  along  in  that  growing  appetite  for  intoxicating  stimulants,  which  is  now 
becoming  a  real  danger  in  France. 

Thus,  morally  and  economically,  the  agricultural  party  made  so  strong  a 
case  that  when  the  Greek  treaty  came  to  a  vote  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
on  the  13th  of  December  it  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  268  to  257,  which 
represents  very  closely  the  balance  of  the  two  parties  in  the  present  assembly 
and  indicates  the  probable  course  of  French  legislation  upon  all  similar  ques- 
tions during  the  life  of  the  present  chamber ;  for,  in  this  country  as  elsewhere, 
men's  political  opinions  are  largely  determined  by  their  interests.  In  France 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes  uniformly  favor  either  low  duties 
or  free-trade  in  all  that  concerns  food  imports  or  raw  materials.  The  agri- 
culturists, on  the  other  hand,  recognize  the  fact  that  they  can  no  longer  com- 
pete unaided  with  their  rivals  in  new  and  more  productive  countries,  and 
they  not  only  demand  higher  duties  on  all  imports  of  food  and  drink  which 
can  be  grown  at  home,  but  they  insist  that  all  special  treaties  of  commerce 
between  France  and  other  nations  shall  be  abandoned  as  fast  as  they  lapse  by 
limitation. 
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France  has  at  present  commercial  treaties  with  Austria,  Belgium^  Great 
Britain,  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland.  That  with  Italy  expired, 
as  already  stated,  several  months  ago,  and  the  protectionists  in  both  coun- 
tries have  thus  far  defeated  all  efforts  to  renew  it.  The  treaty  with  Spain 
wiU  expire  in  1892,  and  unless  the  dominant  sentiment  in  France  changes 
before  that  time  it  will,  in  all  probability,  meet  a  similar  fate. 

"Cultivate  sympathetic  relations  with  foreign  nations,  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  national  interests,"  is  the  watch-word  of  the  ruling  party  in 
F^rench  legislation  to-day,  and  its  advocates  argue  that  the  logical  effect  of 
wholesale  stock  and  wheat  growing  in  North  and  South  America  and  Aus- 
tralia, combined  with  cheap  and  rapid  water  transportation,  is  to  force  the 
older  nations  of  Etnope  into  a  centralized,  defensive  attitude,  in  which  pro- 
tection to  domestic  products  is  an  essential  condition  of  national  existence. 
However  true  or  false  this  may  be,  the  essential  fact  is  that  it  now  prevails 
and  must  be  taken  into  a<:count  by  the  governments  of  such  other  nations  as 
may  in  future  sedc  to  establish  closer  and  more  advantageous  commercial  re- 
lations with  France. — Marseilles,  December  28^  1888. 

FRANK  H.  MASON, 

Consul, 

AMERICAN  GRAPE-VINES  AND  THE   PHYLLOXERA. 


Dr.  Gtoi  von  Horvath,  of  the  Hungarian  experimental  station  at  Fark* 
ard,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  to  stop  the  depredations  of  the  phyl- 
loxera, has  published  some  observations  with  respect  to  the  ability  of  Amer- 
ican grape-vines  to  withstand  the  pest,  which  I  have  seen  reproduced  in  the 
German  press,  and  as  what  he  says  may  be  of  interest  in  certain  quarters  in 
the  United  States,  I  herewith  give  the  substance  of  it.  Dr.  von  Horvath 
is  said  to  have  been  experimenting  for  seven  years  past  with  American  vines, 
and  has  given  to  the  public  all  that  he  has  learned  of  a  positive  nature  re- 
garding them,  and  his  remarks  compressed  are  substantially  as  follows : 

From  year  to  year  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera  become  ever  greater,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  pest  in  all  the  wine-growing  districts  of  Austria-Hungary 
is  only  a  question  of  time.  The  devastation  of  vineyards  by  the  insect  goes 
on  unceasingly,  while  completely  wasted  vineyards  mark  where  it  has  raged. 

When  it  first  made  its  appearance  the  wine-growers  would  not  admit  the 
greatness  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them,  and  received  the  admonitions 
of  experienced  persons  with  an  incredulous  smile,  and  treated  the  preventive 
measures  of  the  Government  as  of  no  account,  or  at  least  as  superfluous,  but 
they  have  since  come  to  a  different  conclusion  from  sad  experience,  and  are 
filled  with  serious  apprehension  for  their  vineyards,  and  are  looking  around 
for  a  means  with  which  to  resist  their  implacable  foe.  One  of  the  means  to 
this  end  most  often  heard  spoken  of  as  meeting  with  practical  success  is  the 
culture  of  American  vines,  and  talk  about  the  value  of  the  American  vines, 
their  resistibility  to  the  insect,  the  character  of  their  fruit,  the  permanence 
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of  the  improvement  brought  about  by  them,  and  other  questions  connected 
with  this  subject  may  be  said  to  have  become  the  order  of  the  day,  and  they 
have  become  the  objects  of  the  most  conflicting  opinions. 

Some  regard  all  kinds  of  American  vines  as  exempt  from  the  phylloxera, 
or,  at  least,  as  capable  of  resisting  the  insect,  while  others  are  of  the  opinion 
that  none  of  the  American  vines  are  able  to  maintain  permanent  resistance. 
Then,  again,  some  praise  up  one  variety  as  especially  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, while  others  talk  up  another.  Some  think  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  graft  German  cuttings  on  American  vines,  while  others  have  no  confidence 
at  all  in  the  grafting,  but  are  for  the  direct  cultivation  of  the  American  vines, 
but  this  dfrect  cultivation  is  opposed  by  many  on  the  ground  that  the  Amer- 
ican grapes  are  bad  in  flavor  and  impart  an  unpleasant  taste  to  their  wine,  or 
do  not  pay  for  their  cultivation. 

In  view  of  such  diverse  and  conflicting  opinions  it  is  extremely  difficult 
for  wine-growers  to  really  ascertain  what  is  to  be  expected  of  the  American 
vines  in  their  struggle  with  the  phylloxera,  and  Dr.  von  Horvath's  object  in 
publishing  the  result  of  his  studies  and  investigations  is  to  aid  them  in  solv- 
ing the  question. 

The  first  question  naturally  asked  is,  what  degree  of  resistance  do  the 
American  vines  actually  offer  to  the  phylloxera?  Beyond  all  doubt  that  va- 
riety is  the  most  resistive  whose  roots  will  not  pennit  a  lodgment  of  the  in- 
sect on  them,  and  such  a  variety,  says  Dr.  von  Horvath,  is  imdoubtedly  the 
Vitis  rotundfolia;  that  is,  the  Scuppemong,  for  this  can  be  asserted  with 
positiveness  of  this  grape.  The  roots  of  this  grape  will  grow  in  a  soil  in- 
fected by  the  phylloxera  without  being  the  least  injured  by  the  pest,  and 
there  is  never  a  trace  of  the  insect  to  be  found  on  them.  But,  unfortunately, 
this  is  all  lost  on  the  European  wine-grower,  as  the  wine  of  this  grape  is  un- 
palatable to  him ;  and,  furthermore,  European  wines  will  not  graft  well  with 
it,  so  that,  as  a  basis  for  grafting,  it  can  consequently  not  be  profitably  em- 
ployed. Moreover,  this  grape  comes  from  a  southern  climate  and  loves  a 
warm  soil. 

With  respect  to  all  other  varieties  of  American  grapes  and  their  offshoots 
it  must  be  said  that  there  is  not  one  of  them  whose  roots  are  entirely  free 
from  infection  by  the  phylloxera.  Their  resistibility  is>  therefore,  various. 
Some  resist  always  and  everywhere  with  certainty;  others  can  do  so  only 
under  certain  circumstances,  while  many  kinds  of  American  grapes  are  fully 
as  subject  to  injury  from  the  phylloxera  as  the  European. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  ascertain  and  define  the  exact  degree  of  ability  pos- 
sessed by  the  different  sorts  of  American  grapes  to  withstand  the  ravages  of 
the  phylloxera.  To  do  this  properly  much  time  and  patience  are  required — 
careful  observation  and  a  great  deal  of  experiment,  coupled  with  an  un- 
biased mind.  Experiments  in  making  previous  trials  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently governed  by  these  considerations,  and  that  is  probably  the  r«teon 
why  so  many  American  grapes  have  been  extolled  as  free  from  attack  by  the  -: 
phylloxera  that  have  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  also  subject  to  the  insect.    | 
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Sorts  which  used  to  be  regarded  as  perfectly  able  to  cope  with  the  pest  have 
proved,  after  a  few  years  of  trial,  to  be  victims  to  it.  Without  doubt  there 
are  certain  varieties  of  American  grapes  that  have  shown  themselves  by 
twenty  years  of  trial  able  to  withstand  the  phylloxera  under  all  circumstances, 
but  thef^  are  some  that  will  resist  in  certain  localities  only,  and  wiU  not  do 
so  in  others.  The  character  of  soil  and  locality  of  vineyard  have,  therefore, 
much  Co  do  with  their  value  as  resistive  agents,  and  they  are  consequently 
unieliaUe.  The  soil  particularly  plays  an  important  part,  for  it  has  heat 
observed  that  in  soils  adapted  to  their  nature  they  will  offer  resistance  to  the 
phylloxera,  but  will  not  in  those  not  suited  to  them.  With  regard  to  resisti- 
bility  to  the  phylloxera  the  American  grapes,  Dr.  von  Horvath  says,  can  be 
divided  into  the  following  categories : 

(a)  Perfectly  resistive  are  the  Vt^'s  riparian  n^esirisy  (BsthaUs^  cardifiUa^ 
and  cinerem^  as  well  as  the  wild  stocks  from  which  they  sprang.  At  their 
toots  the  phylloxera  can  live  in  but  small  quantities,  and  to  them  do  but 
slight  damage.  Their  resistibility  is  in  no  degree  dependent  on  their  adapt- 
ability to  soil  and  climate. 

(Jf)  Very  resistive  is  the  York  Madeira  (Nador  Isabella),  which,  even  ito 
the  very  poorest  soil,  does  not  lose  its  resistibility,  because  the  phylloxera, 
although  it  may  dwell  in  large  numbers  at  its  roots,  is  unable  to  inflict  much 
damage  on  them.  In  France  the  Vitis  soionis  is  considered  equally  as  good 
a  grape  against  the  phylloxera,  but  Dr.  von  Horvath  does  not  share  in  this 
opinion.  The  Vitis  solomsy  he  says,  does  very  well  in  many  places,  but  in 
some,  where  the  soil  was  dry  and  did  not  answer  the  requirements  of  its 
nature,  he  knows  it  to  have  gone  down  under  the  attacks  of  the  insect. 

(r)  Good  in  their  resistance  are  the  representatives  of  the  asHvalis 
group,  especially  the  Herbemont,  Jaquez,  and  Cunningham,  as  well  as  the 
Vialla,  which  maintain  their  resistibility  in  almost  all  kinds  of  soil,  and 
vegetate  quite  luxuriantly;  and  it  has  seldom  happened  that  they  have  shown 
an  inability  to  resist  the  phylloxera  on  account  of  improper  soil. 

{d)  Less  resistive  are  those  varieties  which  will  withstand  the  phylloxera 
otily  in  soils  suited  to  their  nature,  and  which  on  almost  any  soil  will  suc- 
cumb in  time  to  the  pest.  Such  are  the  Clinton,  Taylor,  Elvira,  Triumph, 
Othello,  and  Concord. 

All  varieties  not  above  mentioned  either  do  not  withstand  the  phylloxera 
at  all,  or  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tested  as  to  their  ability  to  do  so. 
The  object  in  using  the  American  vines  is  not  to  cultivate  them  exclusively, 
but  by  grafting  European  cuttings  upon  them  to  obtain  strong  roots  from 
the  American  vines  and  fruit  from  the  European.  To  improve  a  vineyard  in 
this  way  costs  a  great  deal  of  money,  requires  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  is 
attended  with  considerable  failure. 

The  upholders  of  the  American  vines  claim  that  grafting  will  last  twenty 
to  thirty  years,  and  even  longer  when  properly  done.  Dr.  von  Horvath  takes 
issue  with  them  here,  however,  and  says  the  American  vines  have  not  been 
experimented  with  in  Europe  long  enough  yet  to  claim  this  length  of  time 
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for  them,  for  it  was  not  until  1871,  in  France,  that  the  idea  of  nsing  the 
American  vines  first  sprung  up,  and  the  oldest  g^ftings  are  now  not  more 
than  ten  to  eleven  years  old,  and  that  many  of  the  graftings  go  to  ruin  in 
four  to  eight  years,  as  numerous  instances  in  France  will  testify. 

As  these  facts  oould  not  be  denied,  and  as  the  wild  stock  from  which  the 
Viiis  riparia  sprung — the  so-called  Riparia  sauvage — was  used  in  maldng  the 
graftings,  those  interested,  says  Dr.  von  Horvath,  have  claimed  that  the 
failure  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  soil  in  which  the  American  species  in 
question  was  placed  was  not  adapted  to  it ;  that  the  engrafted  cuttings  in 
consequence  did  not  get  sufficient  nourishment,  and  so  died  off;  that  the 
Riparia  sauvage  would  not  thrive  in  all  kinds  of  soil,  and  was  adapted, 
therefore,  only  to  certain  kinds,  and  that  some  other  sOrt  would  have  to  be 
used  where  it  would  not  do  well.  Then  recourse  was  had  to  the  Jaquez 
grape,  which  had  done  very  well  in  France^  prospered  everywhere,  and  no- 
where retrograded,  but  the  Jaquez,  says  Dr.  von  Horvath,  while  a  very  good 
grape  for  wine,  has  not  been  much  employed  as  a  stock  vine  to  graft  upon, 
and  the  graftings  made  with  it  are  much  too  young  yet  to  establish  its  fitness. 
There  are  places,  he  says,  where  the  Jaquez,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it,  goes  to  ruin  in  four  to  six  years,  just  as  rapidly  as  iiie  Riparia  sauvage. 
The  same  experience  he  met  with  in  grafting  with  the  ViHs  soionis — ^Taylor, 
and  Clinton.  On  the  average  vintages  from  four  to  eight  years  only  are  to 
be  expected  from  the  American  vines  when  engrafted  with  the  European. 

The  direct  cultivation  of  American  vines  for  wine,  without  grafting  with 
European  varieties,  does  not  meet  with  favor  among  European  wine-growers, 
because  no  one  accustomed  to  the  use  of  European  wine  takes  easily  to  wine 
from  American  grapes ;  but  Ihe  wholesale  destruction  of  the  European  vines 
by  the  phylloxera  would  render  the  direct  cultivation  of  the  American  grape 
for  wine  necessary,  and,  as  Dr.  von  Horvath  expresses  it,  **  he  who  does  not 
own  a  horse  must  be  content  to  ride  a  jackass,  or  plod  along  on  foot."  He 
thinks,  however,  that  in  time  American  varieties  of  grapes  may  be  found  not 
only  resistive  of  the  phylloxera  but  producing  a  superior  gr^pe  to  those 
American  now  known.  The  greater  part  of  the  American  wine  has  what  is 
known  in  Europe  as  a  fox  taste,  to  which  Europeans  can  with  difficulty  be- 
come accustomed,  but  there  are  some  varieties  which  are  free  from  such  taste, 
and  can  be  of  great  service  to  the  wine  producer,  such  as  the  cultivated  va- 
rieties of  the  Viiis  (Bstivalis,  especially  the  Herbemont  and  Jaquez. — Mayence, 
December  20,  1888.  JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Commercial  Agent. 

RICE  CULTURE  IN  CENTRAL  CHINA. 

Rice  is  largely  cultivated  in  all  the  provinces  of  this  consular  district; 
it  is  the  leading  agricultural  product  of  some  of  them,  and  the  chief  article 
of  food  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  China.  Its  importance  as  an 
article  of  food  can  only  be  properly  estimated  when  we  consider  that  fully 
one-fourth  of  the  human  race  chiefly  subsist  upon  it. 
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Great  care  and  unremitting  labor  is  bestowed  upon  its  cultivation  through- 
out China  from  the  time  it  is  sown  in  beds,  prior  to  transplanting,  until  it  is 
harvested.  A  bountiful  harvest  is  hailed  with  joy ;  it  produces  prosperity  in 
all  branches  of  business,  while  a  short  crop  is  the  precursor  of  hard  times, 
and  entails  much  privation  and  suffering  upon  the  laboring  classes. 

The  mode  of  cultivation  is  the  same  in  all  portions  of  the  Empire,  differ- 
ing only  in  some  minor  details.  The  time  of  planting  the  crop  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  latitude.  In  some  portions  of  the  cotmtry  north  of  the 
Yang-tsze,  the  beds  or  patches  of  ground  in  which  the  plants  are  grown  aie 
prepared  for  the  seed  as  late  as  the  middle  of  April,  and  the  work  of  trans- 
planting done  as  late  as  the  middle  of  May.  In  the  extreme  southern  prov- 
inces the  crop  is  planted  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Two  crops  are  raised 
each  year  in  many  of  the  provinces,  though  in  this  province  (Hupeh),  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hankow,  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  farmer,  after  the  crop 
of  rice  is  harvested,  does  not  plant  the  second  crop,  but  plants  the  field  in 
vegetables.  Sometimes  a  crop  of  wheat  or  barley  is  first  grown,  followed  by 
a  crop  of  rice.  The  farmer  does  not  at  all  times  realize  the  most  profit  by 
this  alternation  of  crops,  but  his  land  is  not  so  much  impoverished  by  this 
method,  and  his  outlay  for  manure  is  necessarily  less. 

Rice,  in  this  province,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hankow,  grows  from  3  to  5  feet 
high,  and  when  standing  in  the  field,  immediately  preceding  harvest,  has 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  oats,  though  it  usually  has  a  less  number  of 
branches  from  the  main  stalk. 

In  addition  to  careful  and  thorough  cultivation,  the  most  powerful  agents 
in  producing  a  good  rice  crop  are  plenty  of  water  and  a  liberal  application 
of  manure.  The  fields  are  flooded  fh>m  the  time  of  the  first  ploughing 
until  nearly  harvest  and  manure  bountifully  applied.  The  soil,  though  very 
fertile,  requires  to  be  supplied  with  manure,  I  am  of  opinion,  more  on  ac- 
count of  the  inferior  methods  of  tillage  than  anything  else.  The  land  is 
not  broken  sufficiently  deep,  and  that  is  the  primary  reason  why  many  really 
fertile  fields  require  manure.  But  any  attempt  to  convince  a  Chinese  farmer 
that  a  modern  plow  would  be  the  means  of  producing  a  more  abundant  har- 
vest and  cause  a  less  expenditure  in  the  application  of  manure  would  be 
time  thrown  away.  He  prefers  to  follow  in  the  old,  well-beaten  track  that 
has  been  followed  for  centuries  by  his  ancestors. 

SIZE  OF  FARMS  IN  CHINA. 

Land  is  held  in  small  tracts,  as  a  general  rule,  and  the  word  farm  in 
China  has  a  far  different  signification  from  what  it  has  in  the  United  States. 
A  farm  often  contains  not  more  than  3  or  4  mao,*  and  sometimes  less;  but 
in  some  sections  of  this  province  (Hupeh)  holdings  of  from  100  to  150  mao 
are  not  uncommon,  and  in  rare  instances  larger  tracts  are  owned. 

•Land  Is  measured  by  die  mao,  and  in  thb  provinoe  6  mao  are  about  cquiTalent  to  i  English  acre.  The 
woid  OBO  has  the  same  mwmhig  and  ■ignlftratinn  as  dm  English  word  acre,  in  its  prlmidve  sense,  and  the  Ger- 
man wovdadcer,  and  it  used  to  derigmite  a  fiold  or  measure  of  hud.  The  mao  blai]ger  in  some  proTinces  than 
In  otimrs,  just  as  tlie  acre  Taifcs  in  area  to  dm  Unfaed  Kingdom.  The  blowing  is  dm  table  for  land  measure- 
inCUna:  4chloMimao;  i  mao « 16.73 square  rods;  Momao^schiDf ;  schiofM  16.7 acres. 
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The  onmers  of  the  large  txacts  do  not  cultivate  them,  but  lease  them  and 
receive  rent  in  kind,  usually  about  one-fifth  of  the  crop  when  the  tenants 
supply  everything. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  IN  USE. 

The  agricultural  im{dement8  used  by  the  fanners  of  China  are  of  the 
rudest  construction,  and  of  the  same  kind  and  pattern  that  were  in  use 
oenturies  before  the  Christian  era  No  modem  fiurming  machinery  or  utensils 
of  any  kind  are  used  by  the  natives  in  any  portion  of  the  Empire.  One 
may  travel  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  rural  districts  and  never  observe  any 
change,  no  progress  in  any  direction.  The  methods  of  tilling  the  soil  in  all 
respects  are  just  the  same  as  they  were  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Labor  is 
abundant  and  very  cheap,  hence  no  thought  is  given  to  modem  methods  of 
agriculture.  The  ^rms  are  of  such  limited  area  and  labor  so  easily  procured 
at  such  astonishingly  low  rates  that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Chinese  &rmer, 
improved  implements  are  not  needed.  He  doubts  the  eicpediency  of  chang- 
ing the  old  methods,  when  able-bodied,  industrious  fiurm-hands  can  be  ob- 
tained at  from  $S  to  f  12  per  annum. 

There  is  a  great  prejudice  in  this  province  against  anything  foreign,  and 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  fo  introduce  any  kind  of  modem  labor-saving 
implements. 

PREPARATION  FOR  SOWING  THE  SEED  IN  BEDS  PRIOR  TO  TRANSPLANTING. 

A  small  plat  or  patch  of  ground,  of  sufficient  area  to  produce  enough 
sprouts  to  plant  the  intended  crop,  is  first  well  manured,  and  then  thoroughly 
broken  by  the  spade  or  plow,  generally  by  the  spade  if  the  field  to  be  planted 
is  not  too  large,  and  after  being  finely  pulverized  by  a  common  hand-rake  is 
ready  for  the  seed.  If  the  crop  is  to  be  a  large  one,  requiring  a  field  of  Hrom 
35  to  100  mao,  the  bed  is  made  ready  for  the  seed  by  harrowing.  The 
paddy  (unhusked  rice)  in  then  sown  broadcast,  and  the  ground  flooded  with 
water  to  the  depth  of  from  2  to  4  inches. 

The  tran^lanting  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  Hankow  ttre  prepared  from  the 
middle  of  March  to  the  ist  of  April,  and  the  crop  is  planted  at  any  time 
from  the  15  th  of  April  to  the  middle  or  last  of  May.  In  very  ourly  seasons 
the  preparation  of  the  beds  and  the  planting  of  the  crop  occurs  somewhat 
earlier.  Before  the  seed  is  sown  it  is  placed  in  water  and  soaked  until  it 
commences  to  sprout,  which  occurs  in  three  or  four  days.  The  plants  or 
stalks  are  ready  for  transplanting  in  about  thirty  days  from  the  time  of  sow- 
ing, and  are  then  from  5  to  8  inches  high. 

MODE  OF  CULTURE. 

The  ground  is  broken  twice  by  a  common  Chinese  plow,  of  very  rude 
construction  and  primitive  pattern,  drawn  by  a  water  buffalo  or  common 
Chinese  ox,  guided  by  a  ring  in  his  nose  attached  to  a  hempen  or  bamboo 
rope.     The  yoke  is  generally  made  of  bamboo,  sometimes  hemp,  and  the 
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slufts  or  traces  are  of  the  same  material.  The  plow  is  a  clumsjr-lookiiig  af- 
&ir  made  of  wood  and  shod  with  iron  at  the  point  It  is  the  mere  apology 
tot  a  pkyWy  and  tarns  up  the  soil  only  to  the  depth  of  4  or  5  inches.  An 
Amencu  fann-faand  would  not  use  one^  and  a  well-to-do  planter  would  not 
alkMT  one  to  remain  on  his  plantation. 

Where  the  field  to  be  tilled  is  of  small  dimensions,  it  is  usually  broken 
by  the  spade,  hoe,  or  mattock.  Sometimes  it  is  the  case  that  two  or  three 
generations  of  the  same  family  own  and  cultivate  the  same  tract  of  land. 
It  has  probably  descended  to  them  through  many  generations.  In  such 
cases,  unless  the  holding  is  large,  no  outside  labor  is  employed.  None  is 
necessary,  for  every  member  of  the  family,  both  young  and  old,  can  be  profit- 
ably employed  at  certain  seasons  in  the  culture  of  rice.  After  the  first  plow- 
ing the  field  is  inundated  with  water  and  then  broken  again,  after  which  it 
is  harrowed  two  or  three  times,  or  until  the  soil  is  thoroughly  pulverized. 
The  hanow  is  equally  as  rudely  constructed  as  ^Ithe  plow.  A  very  common 
kind  is  made  of  a  heavy  piece  of  wood  from  8  to  12  inches  square  and  from 
4lto  6  feet  long,  and  to  which  is  attached  an  upright  frame- work  by  which  the 
driver  guides  it,  and  by  pressing  upon  the  upper  cross-piece  causes  it  to  sink 
to  sufficient  depth.  In  this  kind  there  is  but  a  single  row  of  strong  wooden 
teeth.  Those  of  both  triangular  and  square  shapes  are  in  frequent  use. 
The  pattern  varies  according  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  farmer,  for,  as  a  general 
rule,  they  are  home-made. 

When  the  ground  is  properly  prepared,  and  the  shoots  or  sprouts  are  of 
sufficient  growth,  the  transplanting  of  the  crop  begins.  The  plants  are 
carefully  drawn  from  the  bed,  placed  in  baskets  and  conveyed  to  the  field. 
They  are  planted  three  or  four  shoots  in  the  same  place,  and  about  six  inches 
apart,  and  in  rows  from  eight  to  fifteen  inches  apart.  Those  who  do  the  trans- 
planting do  not  leave  the  field,  but  are  supplied  by  others  who  bring  them 
the  plants  fresh  from  the  bed.  Two  men  can  transplant  about  five  mao  a 
day.     Tea  is  served  several  times  during  the  day  to  the  laborers  in  the  field. 

The  Chinese  farmer  places  a  high  value  upon  fertilizers,  and  the  ground 
is  liberally  supplied  with  maniure  before  it  is  broken,  and  liquid  manure  is 
frequently  applied  near  the  roots  during  the  growing  of  the  crop.  Where 
the  water  supply  is  abundant  the  fields  are  flooded  several  times  during  the 
season,  and  th6  growing  rice  is  kept  well  watered  until  nearly  harvest  time. 
China  abounds  in  rivers  and  small  streams,  and  has  a  net-work  of  numberless 
canals  from  which  the  rice-fields  adjacent  are  irrigated.  Where  fields  are 
remote  from  a  natural  water  supply  wells  are  dug  and  reservoirs  constructed, 
from  which  the  water  is  drawn  by  buckets  attached  to  the  old-fashioned  well- 
sweep.  From  the  time  of  transplanting  until  nearly  harvest  the  laborers  are 
in  the  field  stirring  the  soil  and  removing  the  weeds.  The  work  is  not  only 
laborious,  but  is  always  unpleasant  on  account  of  the  odor  that  arises  from 
the  mixture  of  manure,  soil,  and  water.  It  requires  about  two  and  one-half 
bushels  of  grain  to  sow  an  English  acre,  and  the  yield  in  this  province  is 
from  eight  to  twelve  fold,  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
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In  about  ninety  days  after  transplanting  the  rice  is  ready  for  harvesting. 
It  is  cut  with  a  sickle,  bound  into  sheaves,  and  stacked.  The  sheaves  or 
bundles  are  carried  to  the  stack  by  coolies  and  stacked  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  way  in  which  grain  is  stacked  in  the  United  States  when  no  machinery 
is  used.  Sometimes  a  large  farmer  owns  a  small  rough  cart  in  which  he  hauls 
the  sheaves  to  the  stacking  ground.  The  cart  is  constructed  of  rough  wood. 
It  has  shafts  and  solid  wooden  wheels,  and  when  heavily  laden  is  drawn  by 
two  or  thxee  bullocks  driven  tandem. 

THRESHING  AND  CLEANING. 

No  improvement  has  taken  plaoe  for  centuries  in  the  methods  used  for 
threshing  and  cleaning  grain.  Threshing  is  done  either  by  hand  with  a 
flail,  or  the  rice  in  the  straw  is  placed  on  a  threshing-floor  and  oxen  driven 
over  it. 

It  is  then  winnowed  by  t)Ouring  it  from  uplifted  baskets  when  the  wind  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  separate  the  paddy  from  the  chaff,  or  by  a  fanning-ma- 
chine,  similar  in  construction  to  the  wheat  fan  used  in  the  United  States 
before  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery  for  cleaning  grain. 

The  straw  is  used  for  making  sacks  and  bags,  thatching  roofs,  making 
rain-coats  for  farm  laborers,  and  as  food  for  cattle. 

The  chaff  and  husks  are  used  in  packing  crockery  ware,  and  for  various 
other  purposes.     When  mixed  with  bran  it  makes  good  food  for  cattle. 

After  being  threshed  and  separated  from  the  chaff,  it  is  ready  for  the  husk- 
ing mill.  There  are  several  methods  for  taking  off  the  husk  or  outer  siliceous 
coating.  In  this  vicinity  it  is  generally  done  by  hand,  by  placing  the  paddy 
in  a  wooden  or  stone  mortar  and  beating  it  with  a  wooden  pestle.  Two 
hands  by  this  mode  can  husk  about  3  piculs  per  day. 

Water  is  used  as  the  motive  power  in  many  parts  of  the  province,  but  I 
have  never  seen  a  water-mill  either  for  grinding  grain  or  husking  rice  in  this 
vicinity.  Laborers  are  tiumerous ;  they  can  be  hired  for  very  low  wages, 
and  machinery  for  expediting  labor  is  but  slightly  esteemed.  The  work  per- 
formed by  horses  and  mules  in  the  United  States  is  performed  by  coolies  in 
China. 

The  fanners  sell  the  surplus  of  their  crops  to  the  local  rice  dealers,  and 
all  that  is  not  required  for  the  local  markets  is  sent  to  the  large  cities. 

All  the  rice  raised  in  this  province  is  required  for  home  consumption; 
and  when  there  is  a  short  crop  the  supply  falls  far  short  of  the  demand,  in 
which  case  it  is  imported  from  other  provinces.  Although  this  province 
contains  a  population  of  about  35,000,000,  the  rice  supply  would  doubtless 
be  sufficient  were  it  not  that  immense  tracts  of  fertile  land  bordering  on  the 
Yang-tsze  river  can  not  be  devoted  to  rice  culture  on  account  of  being  an- 
nually overflowed.  The  floods  usually  come  before  the  rice-fields  are  ready 
for  the  sickle.     All  such  lands  are  utilized  in  raising  crops  that  ripen  early. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  exact  statistics  of  the  production  or  consumption 
of  rice  in  this  consular  district,  as  no  reliable  record  is  kept. 
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I  am  informed  that  it  is  usual  to  import  from  other  provinces  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  quantity  needed  for  Hupeh. 

Formerly  tribute  rice  was  sent  to  Peking  from  this  province,  about 
90,000  piculs  being  exacted  every  year ;  but  for  many  years  money  has  been 
forwarded  in  lieu  of  rice.  The  custcftn  is  of  ancient  origin,  and  it  is  for  the 
use  of  the  Imperial  household,  for  the  soldiers,  and  for  distribution  in  years 
of  famine. 

PROBABLE  YIJLLD   FOR  UNIT  OF  LAND   IN  AN  AVSRAGE  YEAR. 

Good  land,  when  the  season  is  favorable  and  the  crop  well  cultivated, 
will  yield  about  5  piculs,  /•  ^.,  in  two  crops,  per  mao  each  jeai,  which,  when 
huskedf  amounts  to  about  3  piculs  of  clean  rice.  Farmers  near  Hankow 
estimate  the  area  of  their  rice-fields  by  teu,  or  peck,  of  ground,  probably 
because  it  takes  about  a  peck  of  seed  to  sow  that  much  ground. 

It  requires  10  shing  to  make  i  teu,  and  10  teu  to  make  i  tan.  Shing  is 
a  Chinese  measure  about  equal  to  i  English  pint.  It  formerly  was  made  to 
hold  one  catty,  and  is  a  very  common  retail  measure  in  China.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  superficial  area  pf  a  teu,  but  am  of  opinion 
that  it  contains  about  the  same  quantity  of  land  as  a  mao.  Farmers  claim 
that  what  they  call  a  teu  will  produce  in  two  crops  about  5  piculs  of  un- 
httsked  rice,  and  that  is  the  estimate  placed  upon  the  product  of  a  mao. 

THE  AVERAGE  CONSUMPTION   IN  A  FAMILY. 

Among  the  poor,  who  eat  but  little  besides  rice,  the  amount  daily  con- 
sumed may  reasonably  be  placed,  all  round,  at  about  i  shing,  or  English  pint, 
of  unhusked  rice  to  each  person.  A  child  would  eat  less,  an  adult  would 
eat  more,  while  a  man  with  a  good  appetite,  who  labors  hard  all  day,  might 
eat  2  shings  per  day.  Vegetables  and  either  pork  or  fish  are  generally  eaten 
with  rice,  and  then  the  quantity  consumed  is  much  less. 

An  industrious,  able-bodied  Chinese  laborer  is  by  no  means  poorly  fed. 
He  gets  an  abundance  of  rice  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  fish,  vegetables,  and 
pork.    Especially  may  this  be  said  of  the  coolies  of  Hankow. 

Rice  properly  cooked  is  both  a  nutritious  and  delicious  dish.  When 
prepared  by  an  experienced  Chinese  cook  it  is  placed  before  you,  not  a  pulpy 
mass,  robbed  of  its  nutritious  and  palatable  qualities  by  being  boiled  in  a 
deluge  of  water,  but  each  grain  is  separate,  distinct,  and  white  as  the  fresh- 
fallen  snow. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  OF   RICE. 

The  price  of  rice  varies  considerably  from  year  to  year,  2,000  cash  being 
a  low  price  at  Hankow  for  i  picul  of  inferior  rice.  In  the  country  it  can  be 
bought  at  a  low  rate.  The  price  is  lowest  just  after  harvest,  and  rises  firom 
that  time  until  the  next  crop  is  gathered.  As  a  general  rule  it  appears  to 
rate  each  year  from  2,000  to  2,600  cash  per  picul  for  an  inferior  grade,  and 
from  3,000  to  3,600  cash  for  the  best  quality  of  rice.  A  Mexican  dollar  is 
equivalent  now  to  1,080  cash,  and  the  Mexican  dollar,  according  to  the  esti- 
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mate  placed  upon  it  January  i,  1888^  by  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  h 
worth  75.9  cents  in  gold.  It  will  thus  be  observed  that  a  family  of  six 
persons,  subsisting  almost  exclusively  uix>n  rice,  can  live  at  a  cost  of  about 
30  cents  (Mexican)  per  day.  When  vegetables  and  fish  are  added  the  cost 
is  not  increaaedi  for  a  correspondingly  less  amount  of  rice  is  consumed. 
Akttost  every  farmer,  be  his  holding  large  or  small,  has  a  little  patch  of 
ground  d^oted  to  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  for  family  use. 

COST  OF  CULTIVATION. 

Two  laborers  can  cultivate  20  raao  (about  3^  acres)  per  year,  the  aver- 
age yield  of  which  would  be  about  100  piculs  of  paddy  or  60  piculs  of  clear 
rice.  The  price  of  good  field-hands,  when  furnished  with  food  and  lodging, 
ranges  from  12,000  to  15,000  cash  (equivalent  to ^^7. 50  to^io.50  in  gold) 
per  year.     Day  laborers  receive  from  60  to  80  cash  and  food  per  day. 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  OF  RICE. 

Rice  is  annually  imported,  and  formerly,  ««*hen  vessels  were  laden  with  it 
alone,  no  tonnage  dues  were  charged.  Its  exportation  is  prohibited  by  law. 
Rule  3  of  the  Chinese  customs  tariff,  in/er  alia,  says:  "The  export  of  rice 
and  all  other  grain  whatsoever,  native  or  foreign,  no  matter  where  grown  or 
whence  imported,  to  any  foreign  port  is  prohibited." 

It  is  an  important  factor,  however,  in  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
Empire.  Immense  quantities  of  it  are  shipped  to  this  city  from  all  portions 
of  Hupeh  and  adjoining  provinces. — Hankow,  China,  Octobcri^  1888. 

B.  J.  FRANKLIN, 
Consul. 

PHOSPHATE   MINES  AT  REDONDA. 

The  island  of  Redonda,  where  the  phosphate  mines  in  question  are 
found,  is  situated  about  midway  between  the  islands  of  Montserrat  and 
Nevis,  and  about  25  miles  to  the  southwest  of  Antigua,  in  latitude  26^  (f 
and  longitude  61^  35'.  It  is  a  dependency  of  Antigua,  and  one  of  the 
numerous  islands  belonging  to  the  Leeward  Islands  group,  and  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  British  Government.  Its  discovery  dates  from  the  second 
voyage  of  Columbus,  in  1493.  ^^  Irving's  Life  of  Columbus  the  following 
words  are  found : 

Weighing  anchor  on  the  loth  of  November,  Columbus  steered  toward  the  northwest,  along 
this  beautiful  archipelago,  giving  names  to  the  islands  as  they  came  to  view,  such  as  Montserrat» 
Santa  Maria  la  Redonda,  Santa  Maria  la  Antigua,  and  San  Martin.  Various  odier  islands, 
lofty  and  well- wooded,  appeared  to  the  aoith,  southwest,  and  southeast,  but  he  foifoore  to 
visit  them. 

Although  Columbus,  in  his  enthusiasm,  gave  the  island  the  high-sounding 
name  of  Santa  Maria  la  Redonda,  after  some  cathedral,  probably,  geographers 
reduced  it  considerably  by  calling  it  Redonda;  but  in  this  matter-of-fact 
generation  it  is  known  in  its  own  neighborhood  as  the  ''  Rock." 
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A  foil  survey  of  the  island  ha»  never  been  attempted.  It  is  estimate^  to 
be  I  mile  in  length,  a  third  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  about  i,ooo  feet  in 
height.  It  stretches  north  and  south,  and  presents  a  very  barren,  bold, 
^oeky.  Tugged  appearance.  The  eastern  side  is  somewhat  rounded,  and 
mofe  deliberate  in  reaching  the  sea;  but  the  western  side,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  a  steep  ravine,  is  a  sheer  precipice  of  nearly  i,ooo  feet  in  the  high^t 
parU  Its  shores  are  rock  bound,  and  offer  but  one  desirable  place  for  land- 
ing, at  the  southwest  part,  near  the  foot  of  the  ravine  alluded  to.  The 
Rock  is  encompassed  by  bold  water,  and  a  stone  can  be  easily  cast  from 
the  shore  into  20  fathoms  of  water.  The  mines  are  situated  on  both  the 
northerly  and  southerly  ends  of  the  island. 

Phosphate  alumine  was  discovered  at  Redonda  about  i365>  by  Dr.  Field 
and  Henry  A.  ArrindoU,  both  Americans;  the  latter  a  naturalized  citizen, 
and  later  a  consular  oflScer  at  Antigua.  A  license  to  mine  the  phos< 
phate.was  obtained  from  the  British  Government  by  these  parties  in  Oc- 
tober, 1865.  The  license  was  granted  for  twenty-one  years  at  the  rate 
of  ^20  per  annum.  About  10,000  tons  were  mined  and  exported  to  the 
United  States  in  a  short  period ;  but  the  speculation  proved  a  ruinous  one  for 
both  parties  and  operations  were  soon  discontinued.  The  license  was  sur- 
rendered in  December,  i88a,  and  a  new  one  granted  to  the  present  company 
(the  Redonda  Phosphate  Company)  in  January,  1883.  It  extends  twenty-one 
years,  and  the  terms  are,  that  a  royalty  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  6  pence  per 
Ion  on  all  phosphates  exported,  and  not  less  than  100  pounds  to  be  paid  for 
each  half  year.  It  may  be  surrendered  at  seven  or  fourteen  years  on  giving 
six  months'  notice  to  the  governor  of  Antigua. 

The  Redonda  Phosphate  Company  is  an  individual  one,  and  is  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  John  Thompson,  William  Doly,  and  Charles  Humphrey, 
who  reside  in  Scotland.  No  shares  have  been  issued ;  and  no  amouiit  of 
capital  announced.  The  shipments  of  phosphate  by  the  present  company 
began  in  the  latter  part  of  1885,  and  have  amoimted  in  all  to  about  ai,ooo 
tons,  valued  at  |i  17,810,  free  01^  board.  Of  this  quantity  4,850  tons  have 
been  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  were  invoiced  at  $27,270,  dree  on 
board*  at  the  rate  of  f  5.61  per  ton ;  the  remainder  was  shipped  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  are  2,000  tons  of  the  rock  on  hand  ready  for  exportation 
at  this  date. 

On  apcoont  of  the  mines  being  situated  on  the  top  of  this  prec^itous 
island,  a  sjestem  of  wire  caUes  and  iron  buckets  haa  been  instituled  in  order 
to  lessen  the  difficulty  of  placing  the  phosphate  rock  aboard  ship. 

The  system  at  the  south  of  the  island  connects  the  wharf  and  landing 
with  the  mines  and  buildings  above.  It  extends  up  the  ravine  before  re- 
ferred to,  and  is  700  feet  in  length,  with  a  gradient  of  60  degrees.  The  sys- 
tem consists  of  two  i)^-inch  steel-wire  cables,  stayed  above  and  below. 
Suspended  from  these  are  two  large  iron  buckets,  connecting  with  blocks, 
which  run  on  the  cables.  The  buckets  are  connected  by  another  wire  cable, 
which  runs  in  a  large  wheel  at  the  top.     Water  is  used  for  the  ballasting,  and 
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is  kept  in  a  cistern  at  the  top,  holding  800  gallons,  and  which  is  pumped 
from  the  sea  below  by  a  steam-engine  stationed  at  the  water's  edge. 
The  phosphate  is  sent  down  with  a  bucket  and  dumped  into  a  box,  which 
is  swung  by  a  cxane  and  dumped  into  a  lighter  and  put  aboard  ship.  The 
operation  is  simple  and  most  expeditious,  and  a  vessel  is  rarely  delayed  in 
taking  in  her  freight. 

The  system  at  the  north  of  the  island,  where  most  of  the  mining  is  done, 
is  1,140  feet  in  length,  and  has,  it  seemed  to  me,  a  steeper  gradient  than  at 
the  south.  The  foot  of  this  system  is  stayed  into  the  rock  in  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  in  two  fathoms  of  water,  and  some  little  distance  from  shore.  The 
phosphate  is  dumped  from  the  bucket  into  the  lighter  direct. 

Freights  to  the  United  States  in  sailing  vessels  have  been  obtained  at 
f  2.80  per  ton.  I  could  not  obtain  the  amount  paid  for  transportation  to 
Great  Britain. 

The  number  of  mines  varies  from  time  to  time.  When  I  visited  the 
place  in  November  all  operations  had  been  stopped  and  the  miners  sent 
home  for  a  holiday.  In  the  busy  season,  when  shipping  is  active,  about 
ninety  hands  are  employed,  of  which  fifty  are  probably  miners  proper.  The 
labor  is  obtained  from  the  islands  of  Montserrat  and  St.  Martins,  and  is 
negro  labor  entirely.  From  $6  to  |7  per  month  is  paid  them,  and  they  are 
found  both  food  and  lodging.  The  staff  consists  of  a  superintendent,  mana- 
ger, and  book-keeper. 

On  the  southern  end  of  the  island,  and  at  a  height  of  about  600  feet 
above  the  sea,  the  company  has  erected  a  number  of  buildings,  consisting  of 
a  large  house  for  the  staff,  shops,  store-houses,  boarding-houses,  and  others. 
These  buildings  are  mostly  of  iron,  and  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
save  the  rain-fall  by  a  system  of  pipes,  tanks,  and  cisterns  in  connection 
with  them.  The  company  is  now  in  possession  of  a  stock  of  rain-water 
amounting  to  about  60,000  gallons. 

The  mining  is  confined  to  the  surface,  and  the  good  rock  is  found  in 
veins.  The  drilling  is  done  entirely  by  hand-drills,  and  the  rackarock  ex- 
plosive is  preferred  to  all  others.  An  apparatus  is  kept  on  hand  to  test  the 
amount  of  the  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  the  rock,  as  the  rock  sold  is 
guarantied  to  contain  not  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  acid.  Some  of  the  rock 
contains  35  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid.  No  data  could  be  supplied  to  de- 
termine the  chemical  constituents  of  the  rock  in  question.  It  is  known  to 
contain  a  large  percentage  of  iron,  however.  The  supply  of  phosphate  is 
reckoned  by  experts  to  be  inexhaustible.  — Antigua,  December  22^  1888. 

CHESTER  E.  JACKSON, 

Qmsui, 
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RAW  MATERIALS  ADMITTED  FREE  OF  DUTY  INTO  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


I  transmit  herewith  a  list  of  raw  materials  and  other  products  which  are 
admitted  free  of  duty  under  the  tariff  of  Austria-Hungary  in  force  since  June, 
1S87.  In  connection  with  this  list  of  articles  free  of  duty  I  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  several  manufactories  in  operation  in  this  Empire,  in  which 
the  raw  materials  are  employed  in  producing  the  several  manufactures  for 
home  as  well  as  for  foreign  consumption. 

Although  the  industrial  and  manufacturing  classes  of  this  country  are 
divided  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  a  protective  tariff  upon  manufact- 
ures on  the  industries  of  the  Empire,  there  seems  to  be  but  little  if  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  and  expediency  of  abolishing  all  duties 
upon  raw  materials.  The  Government,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  Parliament, 
are  certainly  in  favor  of  remitting  all  raw  and  auxiliary  materials  free  of  duty 
and  were  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  practical  experience  of  a  long  series 
of  years  when  they  adopted  the  free-list  of  the  tariff  of  1887. 

It  seems,  furthermore,  that  the  cheapness  of  raw  material,  caused  by  its 
free  importation,  alone  enables  the  Austrian  manufacturer  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  th^  American  exporter  in  the  Southern  and  Central  American 
markets,  and  to  sell  his  wares  at  trade  centers  next  door  to  the  American 
factories,  in  spite  of  the  disadvantage  of  transportation  half  way  around  the 
globe. 

What  other  explanation  can  be  found,  for  instance,  for  the  exportation 
of  Austrian  furniture  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  when  we  know  that  the  labor  be- 
stowed on  furniture  is  at  least  as  cheap  in  the  United  States  as  in  Austria, 
because  the  American  manufacturer  employs  machinery,  while  the  Austrian 
furniture  is  made  by  hand?  On  comparing  the  tariff  of  the  United  States 
with  that  of  Austria-Hungary,  the  true  cause  of  this  successful  Austrian  com- 
petition will  at  once  become  apparent.  The  former  imposes  a  high  duty 
upon  cabinet  woods,  plate  glass,  marble,  curled  horse-hair,  etc.,  all  of  which 
articles  are  free  of  duty  under  the  Austrian  tariff. 

UST  or  RAW  MATKRIALS  AND   PRODUCTS  ADMITTED  FREE  OF  DUTY  UNDER  THE  TARIFF 

OF  AUSTRIA-mTNGARY  OF  I887. 

Table  grapes,  pine-apples.  Hair  of  all  kinds,  law  or  prepared,  colored 
Fresh  fmit  and  T^etables.  or  curled,  etc. 
Lemon  joice.  Hog  bristles. 
Dried  herbs.  Bed  feathers  and  feather  quilts. 
Fillies  nmning'With  mares.  Ornamented  feathers  not  prepared, 
live  game.  Firewood,  willows,  tan,  and  tan  cakes. 
Deer , chamois ,  and  wild  boar ,  alive  or  dead.  Cabinet  wood,  staves. 
Milki  Sawed  wood,  European  and  foreign,  ex- 
Beehives  with  wax  or  honey  ot.live  bees.  cept  veneeis. 

Hides  and  skins,  green  or  dried,  salted  or  Charcoal,  turf,  hard  cool,  and  all  artificial 

Hmed,  but  not  further  prepared.  fiiel  composed  of  these  materials, 

N.  S. — No.  3,  February a. 
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Cane,  split  and  unsplit. 

Canes  unfinished. 
.  Cocoa-nuts  and  sheUft. 

Horns,  hoof,  and  claws  of  all  kinds. 

Tortoise  shell. 

Meeischaum,  mother  of  pearl,  and  other 
muscle  shelb. 

Whalebone,  unfinished. 

Coral,  unfinished,  also  bored,  but  not 
cleaned  or  polished. 

Stones,  hewed  or  sawed  (marble,  etc.). 

Ores,  also  mechanical^  separated  or 
dressed. 

Coloring  woods  in  blocks. 

Catechu  (Japanese  earth),  kino,  lac  dye. 

Bark,  roots,  leaves,  blossoms,  gall-nuts,  etc., 
also  cut,  ground,  or  crushed  for  coloring  or 
tanning  purposes. 

Cotton,  raw,  bleached,  colored,  or  ground, 
also  cotton  waste. 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  other  wearing  mate- 
rial not  specially  mentioned,  raw,  broken,  or 
bleached. 

Cocoons,  unspan. 

Floret  (flirt)  silk,  also  twisted,  raw,  or 
bleached. 

Paper  pulp,  bleached  or  unbleached ;  man- 
ufactured out  of  rags  or  wood-fiber.  Caout- 
chouc and  gutta-percha  raw  or  purified. 

Common  basket  work,  as  packing,  or 
wash-baskets,  if  not  colored,  stained,  var- 
nished, or  polished. 

Common  roof-tiles,  and  draining  and  other 
pil)es,  if  unglazed. 

Tin,  crude,  also  old,  broken,  and  as  waste ; 
copper,  nickel,  metal;  Tomback  and  other 
metals  and  metal  mixtures,  if  crude;  old, 
broken,  or  as  waste  copper,  and  metal  rollers, 
and  plates,  engraved  orunengraved,  if  for  use 
of  inland  textile  factories. 

Gold,  silver,  platina,  and  jn^ous  metals, 
crude ;  also  old  and  broken,  and  as  waste. 

Coins,  medals  composed  of  precious  metals. 

Scientific  instruments,  astronomical,  mathe- 
matical, surgical,  etc.,  etc.,  without  reference 
to  material  of  component  parts. 

Notions  and  fancy  goods. 


Chemicals, 

Borax,  crude,  add  of  borax,  Chili  saltpeter, 
crude ;  sulphur  in  pieces  and  sticks,  or  ground, 
sulphur  blossom,  antimony ;  tartar,  erode  and 
refined;  tartar  acid,  lime,  phosphorus  and 
phosphoric  acid,  fertilizing  adds,  waste  of 
manufactories  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

PUtureSn 

Steel  and  copper  engravings,  wood  cuts, 
photpgn^hs,  chromos  on  paper  or  canvas,  etc 

Paintings  on  wood,  canvas,  metal  plates  or 
stone. 

Statues,  bas  relief  and  part  relief  of  stone 
of  at  least  five  kilogr.  weight ;  also,  statues, 
busts,  and  figures  of  animals,  of  metal  or  wood, 
of  at  least  life  size. 

All  fertilizers,  natural  and  artifidal,  of  every 
kind  and  description.  All  waste  of  all  kinds 
of  manufacture,  as,  for  instance,  bran,  wine 
yeast,  rags,  paper  cuttings,  waste  rubber,  glite, 
etc. 

The  raw  inaterials,  chemicals,  etc.,  enumer- 
ated in  the  foregoing  free-list  are  used  in  the 
numerous  industrial  establishments  of  this 
Empire,  which  manufacture  the  following 
products: 

Surgical  and  scientific  instruments  of  all 
descriptions. 

Bronze  and  metal  wares,  principally  orna- 
mental. 

Furniture,  wood  and  upholstered. 

Machines,  locomotives,  etc. 

Steam  and  tramway  cars. 

Carriages  and  wagons. 

Wooden  ware. 

Stone  and  earthen  ware. 

Porcelain  and  decorated  China. 

Glass-ware  of  all  descriptions. 

Woolen  and  cotton  textiles. 

Leather  and  rubber  goods. 

Hair  brushes. 

Feather  goods  and  ornamental  feathers. 

Chemicak. 

Pearl  buttons,  common  and  ornamental. 

Hardware — scythes. 

Fire  arms  and  ammunition. 

Paper. 


For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  American  tariff,  I  beg  leave  to 
transcribe  herewith  the  rates  of  duty  on  veneers  under  the  tariff  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  viz : 

{a)  Plain  veneers,  not  inlaid,  unfinished,  150  florins=6o  cents  on  ipo 
kilograms  =231^  pounds. 
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(JBf)  Colored^  stained,  or  polished,  300  florins=|i.2o  on  100  kilogranis=: 
22\yi  pounds. 

Inlaid  veneers,  1,200  florins=f5.oo  on  100  kilograms =221^  pounds. 
V1KNNA9  January  S,  i88p. 

EDMUND  JUSSEN, 

Consul'  General. 


EXPORTS  OF   GRAIN   FROM   CANADA. 


GOVERNMKNT  tlOUSE, 
Ottawa^  Saturday y  January  /^,  j%8g. 
His  Excellency  in  council,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  Tested  in  him  by  subsection  (/) 
of  section  245  of  chapter  32  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Canada,  entitled  *<An  act  respecting 
the  customs/'  has  been  pleased  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  when  wheat  or  grain 
gn>wn  in  Canada  is  taken  to  the  United  States  to  be  ground  and  the  produce  thereof  in  fkmr 
or  meal  returned  to  Canada,  such  produce  may  be  returned  free,  of  customs  duty,  proyided 
the  owner  thereof  resides  near  the  frontier  and  more  than  five  miles  from  any  Canadian  grist- 
mill at  which  such  wheat  or  grain  could  be  ground,  and  that  he  observes  and  complies  with 
the  following  rules : 

(1)  He  shall  report  to  the  nearest  customs  officer  the  exact  quantity  of  wheat  or  grain 
whidi  he  is  taking  out ;  and  such  officer  shall  enter  in  a  book  lo  be  kept  for  that  purpose  the 
name  of  the  owner,  the  date  of  the  transaction,  the  quantity  in  bushels  and  fractions  of 
bushels  so  to  be  taken  out,  and  the  name  and  location  of  the  miU  and  the.  proprietor  thereof 
where  the  grinding  is  to  be  performed. 

(2)  He  shall  report  inwards  in  like  manner  the  exact  quantity  of  fkiur  or  meal  and  other 
product  of  said  wheat  or  grain  when  he  returns  the  same  to  Canada,  and  make  a  solemn  dec- 
laratioo  to  the  effisct  that  such  flour  or  meal  and  other  product  is  the  actual  produce  of  the 
wheat  or  grain  taken  from  Canada,  and  no  other. 

(3)  llie  officer  receiving  such  reports  shall  verify  the  truth  thereof  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
and  enter  the  particulars  in  the  aforesaid  book,  and  shall  require  the  owner  to  append  his  sig- 
nature to  such  entries  in  attestation  of  the  correctness  of  the  same. 

(4)  If  it  be  found  that  any  additional  quantity  of  product  has  been  returned  more  than 
that  which  the  quantity  of  wheat  or  grain  should  properly  produce,  or  if  it  be  ascertained  that 
any  change  has  been  made  therein  by  the  substitution  in  whole  or  in  part  of  foreign  wheat  or 
grain,  or  the  product  thereof,  for  the  Canadian  wheat  or  grain  represented  to  have  been  taken 
out  to  be  so  ground,  or  if  any  other  fraudulent  act  has  been  done  in  reference  thereto,  then 
the  product,  or  the  alleged  product,  so  returned  shall  be  seized  and  forfeited. 

JOHN  J.  McGEE, 

Clerkf  Privy  Council. 


ABOUTION  OF  EXPORT  DUTIES  ON  CERTAIN  ARTICLES  FROM  JAPAN. 


Imperial  Ordinance  No.  81. 

The  foUowing  articles  may  be  exported  free  of  export  duty  on  and  after  January  i,  1889 : 
Drags  (cuDpbor  excepted),  prepared  medicines,  dye-stufis,  colors,  glue,  isinglass,  candles, 
Japanese  ink  and  tunilar  aitides,  ink  pads,  washing  powder,  soap,  tooth-powder  and  black- 
ing, medical  and  adentific  instruments,  pedumery  and  articles  for  the  toilet 

Woven  goodly  wofsted  goods,  plaited  goods,  thread  for  embrotdeiy,  braiding  and  netting, 
fishing  lines,  catgut,  cofds,  and  ropp. 

f  *  »-  « 
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Waste  piper. 

Timber,  Mocks  and  boards  (mannfactured),  metal  wires,  nails,  tin-foil  -and  sheet  meta), 
gems,  stamp-blocks,  glasses,  amber,  mica,  asbestos,  stones,  earth,  sand,  and  depoats  of  tbennal 
springs. 

Ashes,  cement,  coke,  charooal-balls,  lamp-black,  charcoal,  and  fuel. 

Wild  cocoons,  wild  cocoon  silk,  cotton,  flax,  bark,  roots,  ears  of  grain,  grain  stalks,  flowers, 
and  gmn  of  plants  or  trees,  hechima,  bamboo  wares,  bamboo  baik,  palm  fiber,  and  leaves  of 
sago  palm. 

Persimmon  juice,  bird-lime,  bran,  moza,  oakum,  and  powdered  gall-nuts. 

Cereals,  vegetables,  fruits,  garden  and  potted  trees,  saplings,  and  seeds. 

Foods  made  of  grain,  v^ietables,  fruits,  stems,  roots,  etc.,  and  canned  and  bottled  foods. 

Mushrooms  {Skiiiak£  excepted). 

Confectionery,  spirits,  vinegar,  soy,  oils,  prepared  spices,  and  oil-cake. 

Beasts,  birds,  insects,  eggs,  meats,  fat,  cheese,  butter,  and  honey. 

Bone,  horns,  feathers,  fur,  shells,  tendons,  teeth,  hoofe,  fish  roe,  whale-bone,  coral,  pearls, 
live  fish,  Kaisu-ohishi  (dried  IxMiito). 

Sea-weed  (cut  k&mhu,  kanien  jelly,  weed  used  for  makii^  tokoroien  excepted). 


NoTB.-— In  die  evokt  of  any  re-Imposition  off  du^«  the  &ct  ihall  be  announced  six  moatlis  in  advance. 


RICE  AND  SUGAR   IN   NEW  CALEDONIA. 


RICE. 

The  climate  and  large  tracts  of  land  are  found  most  suitable  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  rice,  but  up  to  the  present  not  more  than  200  tons  yearly  have 
l^en  produced,  and  this  is  found  to  be'  of  a  superior  quality,  and  sells  freely 
in  our  market  at  ^64  per  ton.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Laurie,  one  of  the 
largest  cultivators  here,  that  mountain  red  rice  and  swamp  rice  grow  with 
facility,  and  that  it  is  at  present  only  grown  on  the  east  coast.  The  locusts 
have  been  the  great  enemy  of  this  industry.  Our  consumption  amounts  to 
about  800  tons  per  annum,  which,  with  the  exception  of  newly-grown  rice, 
comes  from  China  and  India  via  Sydney,  the  demand  being  principally  in 
ration  rice  for  natives  and  malabars.  It  sells  here  on  an  average  of  $60  per 
ton,  and  is  preferred  in  small  mats  or  bags  of  56  pounds.  The  Government 
annually  contracts  for  a  minimum  of  55  tons  and  a  maximum  of  80  tons. 

SUGAR. 

We  have  splendid  sugar  lands,  and  some  fifteen  years  ago  large  sums  were 
spent  over  this  industry,  but  it  was  never  successful,  and  to-day  several 
ruined  mills  are  to  be  met  with.  The  Government  is  now  the*only  producer 
and  sells  the  annual  product  of  about  70  tons  in  the  open  market.  The  last 
sales  realized  f  64  per  ton,  the  sugar  being  a  light  yellow.  The  annual  de- 
mand is  between  450  and  500  tons,  and  is  nearly  supplied  from  Queensland 
and  Fiji,  but  some  Maritius  sugar  reaches  us,  mostly  of  a  very  inferior  qual- 
ity. The  white  sugar,  loaf  or  cut,  comes  from  Europe,  and  American  ma* 
chine-cut  sugar  is  common  in  oqr  market. 
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The  following  are  the  prices :  Fiji  and  Queensland  light  yellow^  from  $So 
to  $go  per  ton ;  refined  white,  in  mats,  f  140  per  ton ;  foreign  machine-cut 
and  loaf  sugar,  $iSo  per  ton. 

In  addition  to  the  quantity  sold  by  the  Government,  they  produce  suffi- 
cient for  their  own  consumption,  meaning  convict  rations,  etc. — Noumea, 
October  8, 188S. 

WILUAM  E.  MORGAN, 

lice-  Commercial  Agent. 


THE   8UQAR   BOUNTIES   CONVENTION. 


[From  the  London  Economist.] 

Two  Blue  Books  on  this  subject  have  jost  been  issoed  in  continuation  of  earlier  publica- 
tions— Commercial  Nos.  13  and  15, 1888.  The  former  contains,  in  a  FteUamentary  form, 
the  records  of  the  conferences  held  in  1888,  which  appeared  in  the  Gazette  last  September. 
The  latter  contains  correspondence  on  the  negotiations  in  connection  with  these  conferences. 
This  correspondence  shows  that  the  powers  evinced  much  indifference^  and  that  Austria, 
Belgium,  France,  and  Holland,  more  especially,  made  many  difficulties.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  of  the  outstanding  countries,  Brazil  and  Egypt  being  those  of  chief  importance,  have 
as  yet  acceded  to  the  convention  of  August  31,  1888,  nor  is  any  light  thrown  on  the  present 
di^)osition  of  France,  or  on  the  probable  action  of  Austria  and  Belgium,  which  countries 
signed  with  specified  reservations.  The  position  of  Canada,  and  possibly  of  some  other  colo- 
nics, is  doubtful. 

The  next  stage  in  this  question  is  the  meeting  of  a  special  commission  in  the  spring  to  ex- 
amine and  report  as  to  whether  the  legislation  of  the  states,  paities  to  the  convention,  is  suffi- 
cient to  give  effect  to  its  provisions.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  in  view  <^  this  engagement, 
which  raises  the  point  of  the  prohibitive  or  penal  clause,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  put  aside  any 
discuaaon  of  the  convention  during  the  recent  session  of  Parliament.  It  is  evident  that  the 
signatory  powers  attach  chief  importance  to  the  adoption  of  that  engagement  by  this  country, 
and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  they  will  take  much  trouble  to  legislate  until  they  possess  some  in- 
dication whether  or  not  the  policy  of  the  convention  is  really  adopted  in  this  country.  But 
even  if  its  policy  obtains  the  assent  of  the  different  legislatures  to  be  consulted,  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  considering  the  jealousies  of  several  of  the  powers  concerned,  and  the  indifference 
of  others,  a  general  agreement  will  be  arrived  at  with  respect  to  the  regulations  under  which 
the  convention  is  t6  be  put  in  force.  The  several  powers  criticise  freely  the  administrative 
systems  of  their  neighbors,  and  seek  to  compel  the  adoption  <^  their  own  by  the  other  coun- 
tries. Past  discnvsions  do  not  encourage  any  confident  expectations  that  a  general  agreement 
wiU  be  come  to,  and  if  one  or  more  of  the  signatory  powers  break  away — a  result  not  at  all 
unlikely  when  the  special  commission  enters  upon  practical  details — the  whole  convention 
will  faU. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  convention,  and  as  our  readers  know  we  are  not  at 
all  enamored  of  it,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations  has  been  credita- 
ble to  our  foreign  office  and  delegates.  Each  successive  Blue  Book  shows  good  manage- 
ment of  the  case  in  hand.  The  services  of  the  delegates  have  been  recognized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  a  special  letter  of  thanks,  and  as  good  service  is  deserving  of  reward  they  will 
doubtless  receive  some  more  tangible  form  of  acknowledgment.  The  West  India  committee, 
as  well  as  other  bodies  connected  with  British  sugar  industries,  express  in  letters  to  the  for- 
eign office  very  proper  appreciation  of  the  exertions  used  on  their  behalf,  and  various  com- 
mercial associations  and  trades  councils  have  likewise  recorded  resolutions  of  thanks. 
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AMERICAN   CITIZENS   IN   CHINA. 


As  it  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  know  the  number  and  occupation  of 
our  citizens  resident  in  this  Empire,  I  inclose  a  return  thereof,  which  I  have 
compiled  from  reports  submitted  to  me  from  our  several  consuls.  With  the 
exception  of  Shanghai  the  classification  is  complete  as  to  occupation. 

Return  of  American  ciHtens  residtnt  in  China^  compiled  from  consular  reports ^  t888. 


Consular  jurisdicdoo. 


Shanghai 

Ningpo 

Foo-Chow... 

Amoy 

Canton , 

Chinkiang.., 

Hankow 

Chefoo 

Tien-Tsin...., 
Newchwang . 


ToUl. 


Num- 
ber. 


400 
44 
5« 

41 

75 
77 

49 

87 

x86 

la 


lyOaa 


Adblts. 


Mala. 


FemalcB. 


Childicn. 


Males. 


Females. 


aa 
18 


Not  classified. 

XI  I  7 

90  I  6 

Not  classified. 

do 

do 

do 


4 
7 


3« 

63 

6 


140 


3« 
57 

a 


laa 


«3l 


XI 


Not  classified. 


26 


a6 


Occupation. 


5 

a 
a 
8 

3 

a 

a 


a8 


i 

o 


35 
4a 

ao 

65 
69 
44 
79 
xsa 


S06 


bag 


Consular  jurisdiction . 


Shanghai...., 

Ningpo 

F'oo  Chow.... 

Amoy , 

Canton 

Chinkiang  ..., 

Hankow 

Chefoo 

Tien-Tsin.... 
Newchwang , 


Tout. 


Occupation. 


3 


a 
4 
9 

T 

3 

a 


23 


a 
.9 

I 

u 


S 


i 


8 

li 


5 
3 

4 

6 

3 
t 

X 

5 


a8 


g 


s 


i 


50 


II 

xa 


73 


•8 

I 

u 

a 


345* 


345 


Remarks. 


Including  Wenchow. 

Including  Formosa. 

Including  Swatow,  KJung-Chow,  and  Pakhoi. 

Including  Wuhu  and  Nankin. 

Including  Kinkiang. 

Including  Peking. 


*  As  registration  is  not  compulsory,  it  Is  impossible  to  classify  all  oocupatkms. 

Peking,  November  22,  1888. 

CHARLES  DENBY. 
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TOBAGO. 

I  have  to  report  that  the  annexation  of  Tobago  jto  Trinidad  takes  effect 
January  i,  1889.  This  small,  fertile,  and  healthy  island  is  situated  20  miles 
northeast  of  Trinidad,  in  latitude  1 1°  9'  N.  and  longitude  60®  12'  W.  It  has 
an  area  of  73,313  acres,  only  10,000  of  which  are  under  cultivation. 

The  population  in  1881  was  18,051,  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar, 
cocoa,  and  coffee. 

In  1885  the  exports  were  ;^3 8,43  7;  imports,  ;^3o,  75 8;  revenue,  ;^i  0,826; 
expenditures,  ^12,031. 

There  are  two  towns,  Scarborough  (the  capital)  and  Plymouth,  each 
having  a  good  harbor.  At  Scarborough  the  Royal  Mail  steamers  for  South- 
ampton await  their  time  to  sail  bi-monthly  from  Trinidad. 

Tobago  has  the  honor  of  having  been  inhabited  by  a  celebrated  ship« 
wrecked  mariner,  as  described  by  the  genius  of  Defoe;  and  many  trav- 
elers visit  the  island  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the  famous  Crusoe  Cave,  that  is 
said  to  have  been  the  abode  of  him  and  his  tamed  cannibal,  ''Friday."  — 
Trinidad,  B.  W.  I.,  December  29^  1888. 

MOSES  H.  SAWYER, 

Consul, 

STATE  OF  TRADE   IN  SOUTHERN   BRAZIL. 


The  Senate  of  the  Empire,  on  the  6th  instant,  approved  of  an  addition 
to  an  appropriation  budget,  which  caused  much  enthusiasm  among  the  people 
of  the  province,  and  especially  in  the  city  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.    In  a 
previous  report,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  Department  of 
State,  on  the  subject  of  the  improvement  of  the  bar  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
I  gave  the  main  terms  embraced  in  the  tenders  of  the  Government  for  prop- 
ositions to  improve  the  bar.     The  addition  approved  of  by  the  Senate  is  to 
the  effect  that  if  no  propositions  are  received  within  the  time  which  is  em- 
braced in  the  tenders,  then  the  Government  may  make  the  improvement  on 
its  OMHi  account. 

This  is  regarded  as  the  first  step,  even  by  gentlemen  of  the  bar  commis- 
sion, taken  by  the  Government  looking  to  a  removal,  or  rather  improvement, 
of  the  bar,  as  certainly  private  capital  will  not  seek  an  investment  of  that 
kind  under  the  terms  of  the  Government's  tenders.  The  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate, if  not  due  to,  is  responsive  to  the  petitions  and  representations  sent  to 
the  Princess  Regent  from  time  to  time  by  tlje  different  commercial  associa- 
tions of  this  province,  calling  attention  to  the  decline  of  trade  in  and  around 
the  large  cities  of  the  eastern  part  for  want  of  proper  outlet  to  the  sea,  which 
could  only  be  secured  by  an  improvement  of  the  bar,  and  finally  charging 
tlie  Ini|)erial  Government  with  a  want  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  prov- 
ince and  gross  neglect  upon  the  part  of  its  officials. 

Should  the  Government  undertake  the  work  at  once,  after  the  expiration 
of  the  extended  time  for  tenders  (February  6,  1889),  it  will  require  six  hun- 
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dred  (JUiys  to  complete  it,  as  observations  made  by  the  bar  cotniiiission  sbo^ 
that  there  are  only  about  sixty  days  on  an  average  in  each  year  when  the  work 
can  be  carried  forward  on  and  outside  the  bar.  The  work,  therefore,  on  that 
basis,  would  extend  through  ten  years  of  time.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  channel  would  be  much  improved  in  a  short  time  after  operations 
began  and  shipping  in  Rio  Grande  much  increased. 

By  the  decree  of  emancipation  of  May  13th  last,  there  were  freed  723,419 
registered  slaves  in  Brazil,  valued  at  f  242,612,608,  of  which  only  8,422, 
valued  at  f  2,973,681,  belonged  to  the  province  of  S^  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul.  The  meat  consumed  by  these  slaves  was  almost  entirely  exported 
from. this  province — dried  beef,  called  xar^^,  prepared  at  the  large  scUaderos^ 
or  killing  establishments,  by  stripping  the  fiesh  in  large  sheets  from  the  car- 
cass of  the  slaughtered  animal  and  then  hanging  it  on  wooden  frames  to 
cure.  As  the  negro  has  been  rationed  with  this  kind  of  meat  almost  all  his 
days,  it  is  now  a  question,  since  his  freedom,  if  there  will  be  as  great  a  de- 
mand for  it  as  heretofore ;  if  not,  this  year  will  show  the  fact,  as  the  killing 
season  is  just  beginning. 

In  the  event  that  the  demand  for  xarque  should  materially  decrease,  cat- 
tle breeders  must  look  for  other  means  to  dispose  of  their  cattle,  or  of  pre- 
paring their  meat  for  market. 

If  the  bar  was  opened  so  as  to  admit  steamers  drawing  from  16  to  20 
feet  of  water,  there  is  no  doubt  but  a  large  and  profitable  trade  in  frozen 
meat  could  be  established  here ;  but  as  all  the  refrigerator  vessels  must  be 
large  so  as  to  make  paying  voyages,  such  a  business,  under  the  present  state 
of  the  bar,  is  impossible.  Cattle  breeding  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  prov- 
ince; at  least  1,000,000  are  killed  annually,  and  should  the  demand  and 
price  of  dried  beef  decline  it  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  people. 

The  amount  of  all  dried  beef  exported  from  this  province  last  year,  1887, 
was  20, 108, 780  kilograms,  being  considerably  less  in  weight  than  the  exports  of 
some  previous  years,  but  exceeding  in  value,  reaching  the  sum  of  ^3,472,537. 
There  is  a  general  complaint  of  the  scarcity  of  money,  and  the  people  are 
slow  to  accept  the  prices  offered  for  cattle,  hides,  com,  mandioca,  and  for 
other  products,  as  they  have  declined  somewhat  in  two  years,  but  not  so  much, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  people,  who  are  unused  to  the  effect  of  the  fluctua- 
tions of  exchange  upon  a  paper  currency,  imagine.  In  1886  dry  hides  were 
worth  here  750  reis  per  kilogram ;  horse-hair,  900  reis  per  kilogram ;  new 
hides,  570  reis  per  kilogram;  and  hair,  660  reis  per  kilogram,  an  apparent 
decline  in  two  years  of  24  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  hides  and  26  per  cent,  in 
the  price  of  hair.,  In  estimating  the  above  rate  of  decline  in  prices,  I  simply 
made  a  comparison  of  the  price  received  in  paper  money  without  considering 
the  rate  of  premium  in  gold  at  the  time. 

In  1886  the  correct  sight  rate  of  exchange  on  London  in  this  city  was 
24^  pence  to  the  milreis,  or  about  44^  cents ;  now  the  sight  rate  is  26^ 
pence  to  the  milreis,  or  53  cents,  and  if  the  price  of  goods  would  decrease 
as  the  gold  value  of  the  paper  currency  increases  there  would  be  no  cause  for 
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complaiBt,  but  iDStead,  nowithstanding  the  steady  decline  in  the  premium 
rate  of  gold  for  several  years,  prices  remain  much  the  same.  The  Govern* 
ment  has  made  some  deductions  in  rates  of  tariff,  not  because  gold  was  be- 
coming cheaper,  but  to  render  smuggling  a  less  profitable  business  in  the 
province. 

When  exchange  was  32^  pence  on  London,  the  American  gold  dollar 
was  worth  here  in  paper  2,220  reis,  while  under  the  present  sight  rate  of 
26^  pence  it  is  only  worth  1,864  fcis  in  paper;  in  the  first  instance  gold 
bears  a  j^emium  of  21.3  per  cent,  and  in  the  second  1.9  per  cent.,  being 
really  a  decline  in  the  value  of  gold  of  19.4.  It  is  rumored  that  gold  is 
now  being  purchased  here  and  in  Europe  with  a  view  to  speculation  or 
future  business.  When  the  banks  sell  their  bills  they  are  almost  always 
bought  with  paper  currency,  and  the  ninety-day  rate  in  London  being  27  pence 
(54  cents),  gold  and  paper  are  equal  in  value.  A  number  of  bills  are  prob- 
.  ably  bought  in  London  with  a  view  of  holding  the  gold  there  and  remitting 
it  back  to  Brazil  when  paper  is  at  a  discount. 

This  extensive  purchase  of  bills,  taking  the  benefit  of  the  high  rate  of 
exchange,  has  no  doubt  withdrawn  much  money  from  circulation  in  this 
country,  and  should  exchange  remain  firm  for  a  few  months  much  of  it  will 
be  remitted  back ;  but  for  the  present  it  has  placed  large  sums  of  money  in 
the  banks,  where  it  will  probably  remain  for  a  while,  unless  it  can  be  sent 
north  and  used  profitably  in  discounting  bills  drawn  against  shipments  of 
coffee  and  sugar  to  the  United  States  and  England. 

The  commercial  possibilities  of  that. section  of  this  province  along  the 
west  shore  of  Lagou  dos  Catos,  in  which  are  situated  the  three  largest  and 
most  important  cities — Rio  Grande,  Pelotas,  and  Porto  Alegre — are  very 
great  under  favorable  conditions,  such  as  an  improvement  of  the  bar,  but 
under  present  conditions  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Pelotas,  a  thriving  city  of 
24,000  inhabitants  according  to  a  recent  census,  is  the  chief  point  in  the 
province  for  the  saiaderos.  Of  the  total  value  of  all  the  different  exports  of 
this  province  which  exceeded  f  5,000  in  value,  the  amount  of  which  was 
$9,766,653  in  1887,  the  value  of  ^5,053,486  was  exported  from  Pelotas, 
being  the  greatest  in  value  since  1879,  when  it  was  only  slightly  exceeded, 
gold  being  at  a  premium  of  17.4  per  cent.  Most  of  this  value  was  for 
animal  products  (dried  beef,  hides,  nerves,  glue  stock,  and  curled  hair),  as 
there  were  302,288  head  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  ihe  saiaderos  of  Pelotas  for 
export  that  year,  being  about  the  average  number  per  annum  for  ten  years  past. 

This  place  has  good  advantages  for  shipping.  A  railroad,  the  Rio  Grande 
and  Bay6,  runs  west  about  150  miles ;  besides,  it  has  commimication  with 
the  sea  by  the  Lagai  dos  Patos  and  all  the  cities  along  it,  being  distant  30 
miles  from  Rio  Grande  and  about  1 70  from  Porto  Alegre  by  sailing  route. 

Most  of  the  vessels  which  cross  the  bar  of  Rio  Grande  go  in  as  far  as 
Pelotas,  and  many  as  far  as  Porto  Alegre,  after  discharging  part  of  their  cargo 
in  Rio  Grande,  those  ports  being  accessible  for  vessels  drawing  8  or  9  feet 
of  Hater  when  the  wind  is  southeast  and  favorable. 
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At  the  head  of  the  lake,  or  rather  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Guhyba,  is  Porto  Alegre,  the  capital  of  the  province,  containing  44,000 
inhabitants.  This  river  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Jacuhy, 
Cahy,  Sinos,  and  Gravatahy,  drawing,  with  their  tributaries,  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  great  hydrographical  basin  which  falls  into  Lakes  Patos  and 
Mirim.  The  city  is  situated  chiefly  on  an  elevation  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  overlooking  the  low,  flat  country  to  the  west  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  country  below  and  back  of  the  city  is  rather  hilly,  though  not 
mountainous.  The  hills  are  bare  of  timber  and  produce  grasj*,  but  the  soil 
is  said  to  be  unproductive  for  cereals.  There  is  a  strange  feature  about  these 
liills  that  no  doubt  would  prove  an  interesting  subject  of  study  for  a  geologist. 
Around  their  tops,  and  far  down  their  sides  in  some  instances,  are  large, 
round  boulders  of  hard,  gray  rock,  similar  to  granite,  lying  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

The  "  pedras  bremeas,"  or  white  rocks,  is  a  column  composed  of  these 
same  rocks,  about  50  feet  in  height,  which  rises  above  the  water  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lake,  about  5  miles  below  the  city.  The  Government  has  a  powder 
deposit  in  tliis  small  rocky  place  which  is  a  very  curious  as  well  as  beautiful 
sight. 

In  the  city  of  Porto  Alegre  there  are  14,000  Germans  and  of  German 
descent,  and  2,500  Italians.  This  place  is  regularly  built,  well  paved,  kept 
clean,  and  has  street-car  lines,  telephones,  gas,  and  electric  lights.  The 
valleys  which  lie  along  the  river  near  the  city  when  uncultivated  are  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  small  brush  and  trees,  also  bamboo,  resembling  very 
much  the  forests  along  the  River  Amazon.  The  country  around  the  city 
produces  an  abundance  of  oranges  and  lemons,  and  the  weather  becomes 
very  warm  in  summer,  because  it  is  inland,  low  down  on  the  river,  and  has 
no  sea  breeze.  The  city  is  in  latitude  30°  i'  57"  S.,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  lake  outlet  to  the  sea  via  Pelotas  and  Rio  Grande,  is  the  terminus  of  a 
railroad  penetrating  the  center  of  a  large  German  colony  at  New  Hamburgh, 
26  miles  distant.  The  steamers  of  eleven  difll^rent  lines,  of  from  10  to  80 
tons  burden,  leave  its  docks  regularly  for  all  accessible  points  up  the  difl*erent 
rivers,  putting  into^the  Guahgaba,  one  of  which  makes  regular  connection  at 
Tacnary,  on  the  Tacnary  River,  about  40  miles  northwest  of  Porto  Alegre, 
with  the  trains  on  what  is  called  the  Porto  Alegre  and  Uruguayana  Rail- 
road. 

While  there  are  a  number  saladeros  on  those  rivers,  yet  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  chief  of  the  exports  from  Porto  Alegre  are  products  of  agriculture 
and  wine.  Among  the  products  of  agriculture  are  notably  black  beans, 
called /r^'<i^?,  farinha  de  mandioca,  corn,  corn  meal,  and  potatoes.  Farinlia  ' 
de  mandioca  is  largely  shipped  from  Porto  Alegre.  The  word  farinha  means 
flour  in  Portuguese,  and  the  farinha  de  mandioca  of  commerce  is  a  coarse 
meal  made  from  the  mandioca  root,  which  is  extensively  used  throughout  the 
whole  country  as  an  article  of  food. 

Of  the  articles  exported  from  Porto  Alegre  which  exceeded  in  value 
lP5,ooo  in  1887,  the  value  of  ^2,363,990  was  credited  to  the  exports  of  that 
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city,  which  has  control  of  the  surplus  produced  by  the  large  Italian  colonies 
of  Antonio  Prache,  Caixsas,  Alfredo  Chaves,  Conde  d'  En,  Dona  Isabel, 
Silvei  ra  Marti's,  and  som«  other  small  ones,  containing  48,665  persons.  There 
are,  however,  ovar  70,000  Italians  in  this  province,  and  they  are  generally 
very  industrious,  coming  from  the  north  of  Italy,  while  a  few  who  come  from 
the  southern  part  generally  leave  the  agricultural  colonies  and  engage  in 
selling  lottery  tickets  and  blacking  boots  or  some  other  equally  dignified 
occupation. 

These  coldhies  had  last  year  in  cultivation  124,408  hectares,  equal  to 
308,658  acres;  estimated  value  of  the  products  exported,  f  156,996.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  include  what  was  sold  in  the  local  markets.  Their  location 
is  a  great  disadvantage  to  them,  being  northwest  of  Porto  Alegre;  up  those 
rivers  at  least  twelve  hours'  journey  by  steamer,  and  some  of  them  as  much 
as  75  miles  from  navigable  waters,  with  almost  impassable  roads  over  which 
they  are  obliged  to  cart  the  products  of  the  hard  labor  to  market,  where  they 
realize  next  to  nothing  for  it.  For  instance,  a  sack  of  beans,  which  is  worth 
J  1. 30  in  market,  costs  ^i  in  freight  to  get  it  there,  leaving  these  poor  people 
with  only  30  cents  for  their  labor  of  producing  the  beans  and  carting  it  75 
miles  over  bad  roads. 

At  such  disadvantages  have  the  immigration  commissioners  of  the  Gov- 
ernment placed  these  people,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  gain  much 
money.  In  a  recent  conversation  in  the  city  of  Porto  Alegre  in  regard 
to  these  colonies  with  Mario  Compagnoni  MareToschi,  lately  appointed 
Italian  consul  for  this  province,  he  stated  that  he  had  little  hope  for 
the  future  of  the  principal  Italian  colonies  here  unless  the  Government  pro- 
vided them  with  proper  roads  at  least,  and  if  the  Italians  properly  understood 
the  advantages  afforded  immigrants  by  the  Argentine  Republic  over  those  of 
Brazil,  immigration  from  Italy  here  would  cease. 

Whether  immigration  was  assisted  by  the  Government  to  supplant  the 
slave  in  the  agricultural  development  of  the  country,  who  must  be  eman- 
cipated by  the  very  force  and  pressure  of  public  opinion  in  a  short  time, 
or  from  a  desire  to  increase  the  resources  and  commerce  of  the  country,  it  is 
certain  that  while  the  slave  was  obliged  to  toil  for  food  and  clothes,  the 
Italian  espedally  insists  on  having  money  for  his  labor,  and  when  he  fails  to 
realize  it  becomes  dissatisfied  with  his  situation.  The  German  Government 
discourages  any  further  emigration  to  this  country,  although  the  German 
colonies  are  as  a  rule  much  more  favorably  treated. 

In  the  3rear  1887  there  entered  the  province  as  immigrants  5,328  persons, 
of  which  4,353  ^^^  Italians,  537  Germans,  288  Portuguese,  35  French,  52 
Anstrians,  and  31  Spanish,  and  during  this  year  486  foreigners  became  nat- 
uralized citizens  of  Brazil,  of  which  213  were  German,  126  Italian,  60 
Portuguese,  16  Anstrians,  i  French,  9  Uruguayans,  7  Spanish,  6  Danes,  6 
Swiss,  6  Datch,  6  Puaguayans,  and  i  Argentine. 

The  amount  of  imports  into  this  province,  as  I  have  stated  in  a  previous 
report,  is  not  to  be  had  within  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  origin  of  goods 
in  many  instances  is  no  longer  kept  up,  and  in  many  instances  goods  for- 
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warded  from  one  city  to  another  are  termed  exports,  foreign  goods  in  transit, 
etc.  The  German  houses,  which  are  most  numerous  in  the  eastern  port  of 
the  province,  are  decidedly  in  the  lead  with  German  goods,  the  chief  merit  of 
which  is  cheapness,  at  the  expense  of  quality. 

There  is  a  complaint  among  some  merchants  of  falsification  of  trade- 
marks of  certain  well-known  and  popular  articles  of  foreign  manufacture. 
The  trade-mark  Indian  head  of  a  certain  brand'  of  American  brown  cotton 
sheeting  is  extensively  imitated.  I  am  informed  by  a  thoroughly  reliable 
English  merchant  in  this  city  that  a  certain  dealer  in  Pelotaif  has  a  stencil 
plate  the  exact  imitation  of  the  genuine  Indian  head,  with  which  he  puts  the^ 
mark  on  any  grade  of  brown  cotton  he  sees  proper,  or  that  suits  the  purpose 
of  his  trade,  no  difference  where  the  cotton  was  manufactured.  This  is  not 
only  done  in  Pelotas  but  elsewhere  in  the  province. 

When  I  was  in  Porto  Alegre  I  came  across  a  small  article  of  American 
manufacture,  which  is  wide  and  favorably  known,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  foreign  markets,  especially  here,  called  Mason's  shoe  blacking. 
This  article  is  so  closely  imitated  by  the  label  on  the  lid  of  the  box  as  to 
amount  to  a  complete  deception,  unless  a  bu3rer  was  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  genuine  article.  The  wording  on  the  original  genuine  label  is  in 
Spanish,  except  the  name  Jas.  S.  Maspn  on  bottom  line,  and  a  ^-simile  of 
Mason's  signature  underneath  it.  On  the  other  label  the  same  style  of  letter 
is  used  and  the  same  words  of  the  Spanish  language  employed  for  outside 
line,  when  the  French  language  is  resorted  to  in  the  line  under  the  illustra- 
tion on  the  label  in  order  to  get  the  word  maisan^  and  only  differs  from  the 
word  Mason  in  the  addition  of  one  letter.  Underneath  this  is  the  name 
of  the  importing  house,  with  the  word  and  and  an  abbreviation  for  Com.- 
pany  again  in  the  Spanish  language.  It  is  a  skillful  play  on  language,  and 
the  use  of  part  in  French  subserves  their  purpose  well.  If  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage had  been  employed  the  word  mmson^  or  house,  would  have  been  casa. 
The  use  of  th6  illustration,  which  constitutes  the  trade-mark  to  a  great 
extent,  and  the  employment  of  the  word  maison  instead  of  the  Spanish 
word  casa,  shows  the  intention  to  deceive.  They  may  have  evaded  the  pen- 
alties of  the  Brazilian  law,  providing  for  the  registration  of  trade-marks  and 
punishment  for  their  imitation,  by  substituting  New  York  for  Philadelphia 
as  the  place  of  manufacture.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  on  this 
point,  as  I  have  not  seen  the  full  text  of  the  decree  of  December  31,  1887, 
approving  a  law  of  October  4,  same  year,  relative  to  the  registration  of  trade- 
marks'. The  genuine  box  from  which  label  was  taken  weighed  87  grammes 
and  the  imitation  66  grammes,  yet  I  find  the  same  price  for  each  in  Porto 
Alegre — the  equivalent  of  8  cents. 

The  chief  of  American  goods  sold  in  Porto  Alegre  arc  kerosene  oil,  flour, 
Collins'  axes,  and  some  stoves  for  cooking  purposes.  It  is  provided  by  law 
that  each  city  may  levy  a  tax  equal  to  f  250  on  each  commercial  traveler  who 
sells  goods  by  sample.  This  is  not  only  an  imwise  and  obstructive  policy 
for  these  people  to  follow,  but  results  in  a  complete  evasion  of  the  law  by  the 
salesman  sending  his  samples  from  city  to  city  addressed  to  some  merchant, 
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who  takes  charge  of  them,  has  them  opened  in  his  place  of  business,  and 
for  the  time  the  commercial  traveler  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  employ  of  the 
merchant  as  a  clerk.  English,  German,  and  Portuguese  houses  do  the  busi- 
ness very  largely  of  the  province,  and,  of  course,  push  the  goods  made  in 
their  respective  countries  to  the  very  best  of  their  ability. 

Only  such  American  goods  are  sold  here  as  are  known  to  be  superior  to 
alt  others,  because  there  are  no  merchants  here  interested  to  any  great  extent 
ill  American  fabrics.  There  are  American  goods  that  could  be  sold  here, 
but  so  long  ^  our  manufacturers  are  content  to  allow  others  to  occupy  the 
field,  we  can  not  expect  a  trade  to  be  established  for  their  goods  without 
effort. 

This  country,  we  might  say,  is  in  the  infancy  of  its  development,  and  in 

a  few  >'ears,  filling  up  from  here  to  Patagonia  with  the  swarming  thousands 

from  Europe,  opening  up  the  resources  of  the  country,  it  will  prove  of  great 

value  to  those  who  liave  established  a  trade. — Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Navetn- 

ber  J4y  jSSS. 

LEBBEUS  G.  BENNINGTON, 

Ci?HSU/. 

MUNICIPAL  EXPOSITION,   RIO  GRANDE   DO  SUL. 

On  Sunday,  the  30th  day  of  September  last,  an  exposition  —  art  and 
industrial  — opened  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  under  the  direction  and  manage- 
ment of  its  council,  which  was  largely  attended  by  the  residents  of  the  city 
and  those  of  the  surrounding  country,  closing  on  the  4th  day  of  November. 

The  principal  condition  of  exhibition  was  that  the  articles  sought  to  be 
exhibited  should  be  produced  or  manufactured  in  the  mtmicipal  district.  This 
condition,  of  course,  operated  as  a  limitation  on  the  number,  which  was  about 
500.  In  ^he  department  devoted  to  art  there  were  many  things  very  worthy 
of  notice,  among  them  fancy  needlework  of  all  kinds,  pictures  in  ink,  crayon, 
and  oil,  photographs,  and  carvings  in  wood,  all  of  which  bore  evidences  of 
much  skill  in  their  respective  arts,  being  equal  in  appearance  and  points  of 
excellence  to  exhibits  of  similar  kinds  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  industrial  departments  the  exhibits  were  few,  but  none  the  less  in- 
teresting, giving  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  capacity  of  those  things  that  go 
to  make  up  a  city  or  a  country.  One  thing  of  particular  notice  was  national 
wine,  made  fr(tm  what  is  known  here  as  ova  americano^  which  is  manufact- 
ured in  considerable  quantities,  especially  on  the  Ilha  dos  Marinheiros, 
an  island  lying  in  front  of  this  city,  about  i^  miles  from  the  anchorage 
in  Lagon  dos  Patos,  having  a  superficial  area  of  about  7,000  acres,  of  which, 
however,  one-half  or  the  whole  interior  is  a  barren,  sandy  waste,  while  a 
wide  strip  of  land  all  around  the  shore  is  of  the  most  fertile  kind,  producing 
grapes  and  market  vegetables  of  all  kinds  in  great  abundance  and  high 
degree  of  perfection.  There  are  ninety  places  on  this  island  where  wine  is 
made.  In  the  municipal  district  there  was  made  last  year  3,100  pipes,  con- 
taining 105  gallons  each,  worth  |4o  per  pipe,  most  of  which  was  made  on 
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the  island.  In  five  years  the  wine-making  industry  has  increased  from  950 
pipes  in  1883  to  2, 100  pipes  in  1887,  and  of  the  amount  made  last  year  j,8oo 
pipes  were  sold  outside  the  district. 

The  grape,  introduced  on  this  island  as  early  as  1855  and  perhaps  earlier 
(the  exact  history  of  its  introduction  seems  to  be  unattainable),  is  of  a  variety 
closely  resembling  the  Americano  isabella,  if  not  the  same,  producing  a  wine 
exactly  the  same  in  color,  and  resembling  closely  in  taste  and  flavor  the 
French  claret  bottled  at  Bordeaux. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  leather  there  were  two  exhibitors,  one  of  which 
was  awarded  a  medal  of  progress  at  Philadelphia  in  1876 — Costa,  Eymael  & 
Cia.  The  exhibits  were  few  but  good,  consisting  of  fine  calf,  sole,  saddle, 
and  harness,  both  black  and  fair,  tanned  by  the  cold  ooze  process  made  from 
a  bark  procured  in  the  northern  and  western  part  of  the  province.  The  sole- 
leather  was  especially  well  made,  being  the  same  in  appearance  and  weight 
as  that  known  as  "Baltimore  oak  tan"  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
many  facilities  here  for  tanning,  but  the  business  is  conducted  on  a  limited 
scale. 

The  preserving  of  fruits,  vegetables,  meat,  and  fish  is  a  growing  indus- 
try in  many  parts  of  South  America,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  Rio  Plata 
at  Buenos  Ayres.  In  Rio  Grande  there  is  a  small  place  owned  by  a  French- 
man, who  had  some  of  his  goods  on  exhibition.  They  are  said  to  be  of  fair 
quality,  some  of  whifch  he  exports  to  Montevideo.  His  establishment  has  an 
annual  capacity  of  from  60,000  to  100,000  cans,  large  and  small.  The  price 
canned  goods  command  here  would  be  considered  very  high  in  the  United 
States,  but  they  are  generally  very  good.  The  French  have  the  lead  in  fine 
and  fancy  canned  and  bottled  goods,  with  some  others  following,  however, 
very  closely.  For  instance,  there  is  a  canned  peach  in  the  market  and  here 
put  up  at  Buenos  Ayres,  which  is  equal  to  any  in  everything  reqiiisite  to  a 
first-class  article,  but  a  can  of  the  same  size  sold  in  the  United  States  for  25 
cents  sells  here  for  the  equivalent  of  f  i.  American  canned  goods  are  not 
popular  here  now,  because  some  time  ago  much  of  them  were  found  to  be 
soft  and  mushy  in  the  can  when  opened  for  use,  had  been  either  cooked  too 
much  or  had  become  too  ripe  before  the  fruit  was  canned.  Canned  fruits,  in 
order  to  meet  with  any  sale  in  these  markets  must  be  preserved  so  as  to  retain 
shape  and  original  flavor  as  far  as  possible.  I  know  personally  that  there  are 
establishments  in  the  United  States  that  can  fruits  equal  in  quality  to  the  best 
I  have  seen  of  French,  Portuguese,  or  Italian  brands,  and  I  believe  some 
trade  could  be  secured  for  American  goods  of  a  proper  kind. 

I  have  observed  that  unscrupulous  tradesmen  endeavor  sometimes  to  im- 
pose inferior  articles  on  foreign  markets.  This  not  only  avails  nothing  for 
the  man  who  does  it,  but  works  a  lasting  injury  to  others,  and  aflects  the 
general  reputation  of  all  goods  of  the  same  class.  American  canned  fruits 
could  certainly  be  sold  for  less  money  here  than  the  current  retail  prices, 
with  profit  to  the  seller. 

In  the  department  containing  finished  pieces  of  steam  machinery  and 
castings  there  are  a  few  e^diibits  from  the  foundry  of  Jos^  Joaquin  Di^s. 
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The  work  and  finish  of  the  iron  and  steel  was  good  and  the  castings  smooth, 
a  small  one  of  bronze  being  especially  well  done  and  beautifully  polished. 
This  establishment  is  small,  but  does  the  repairing  for  many  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  other  steamers  in  this  port.  The  largest  furnace  has  a  capacity  of 
3,000  kilograms,  and  there  are  smaller  ones  for  finer  metals.  The  turning 
machines  are  Whitworth's  pattern. 

The  largest  brewery  here  had  a  large  exhibit  of  its  products  in  bottles, 
artistically  arranged  and  covered  with  flash  labels,  but  the  beer  is  of  a  most 
inferior  quality.  The  brewery  has  a  capacity  of  450,000  bottles  per  annum, 
retailing  at  16  cents  per  bottle;  but  even  at  this  price  the  greater  number 
of  German  and  English  residents  drink  imported  beer,  ale,  and  stout  at  54 
cents  per  bottle  in  preference  to  the  national  beer. 

A  soap  factory  had  some  soap  on  exhibition,  chiefly  one  kind,  molded  in 
large,  long  bars  called  artigasy  for  laundry  purposes  only.  This  establish- 
ment has  an  annual  capacity  of  60,000  arrobas,  or  160,000  pounds,  selling 
here  its  coarsest  article  at  5  cents  per  pound  wholesale.  Perfumed  soap  for 
toilet  purposes  is  very  costly  here.  It  is  almost  all  imported,  and  the  tariff 
being  at  least  24  cents  per  pound,  a  cake  of  soap  costing  20  to  25  cents  in 
tlie  United  States  sells  here  for  not  less  than  75  cents  to  $1. 

The  section  devoted  to  the  fabrics  of  Rhiengantz  &  Co.,  who  were  also 
awarded  a  medal  of  progress  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  was  the  most  promi- 
nent and  attractive  feature  of  the  entire  exposition,  containing  eighty-six 
exhibits  of  articles  of  manufacture.  As  I  have  noted  in  a  previous  report, 
the  woolen-mill  was  established  in  1874,  the  first  in  the  Empire,  and  the 
cotton-mill  in  18S0.  These  mills  employ  a  total  of  400  operatives,  includ- 
ing women  and  children,  who  receive  the  sum  of  f  100,000  in  wages  per 
annum,  producing  fabrics  and  materials  worth  f  367,675  consisting  of  shawls, 
ponchas,  flannels,  cassimcres,  cloths,  blankets,  and  several  grades  of  brown ' 
cottons.  The  rate  of  wages  established  for  its  operatives  in  the  woolen-niili 
at  the  present  time  is  as  follows:  Superintendent,  f  2,400  per  annum ;  fore- 
man of  weavers,  f  75  per  month ;  first  assistant  foreman,  f  50  per  month ; 
weavers  (men  and  women),  ^20  tof45  per  month;  carding  master,  ^125 
per  month;  assistant  carder,  {45  per  month;  spinning  master,  ^47.50  per 
month;  dyer,  ^125  per  month;  assistant  dyer,  fi.io  per  day;  foreman 
finisher,  {70  per  month;  engineer,  ^70  per  month.  The  rate  paid  in  the 
cotton-mill  is  ^as  follows:  Superintendent,  ^24.20  per  week;  carding,  spin- 
ning, and  weaving  masters,  each  f  19.36  per  week.  Carders  and  weavers 
receive  the  same  wages  in  this  mill  as  in  the  woolen-mill.  All  repairing  is 
done  in  the  company's  shop  on  the  premises  by  a  mechanic  at  ^i.io  per  day. 
Boys  ten  years  of  age  and  upwards  who  work  in  the  mills  are  obliged  to 
attend  for  four  hours  each  day  a  school  kept  open  on  the  premises ;  during 
the  time  allotted  to  work  they  are  employed  in  the  mills  at  from  15  cents  per 
day  upward,  according  to  age  and  strength.  Girls  who  are  able  to  reel  and 
wind  yam  receive  from  20  to  40  cents  per  day.  The  hours  of  labor  vary, 
being  not  less  than  eight  nor  more  than  ten  hours  per  day^  according  to  the 
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time  of  year.     In  the  school  for  boys  there  are  at  present  fifty  pupib  in  a^ 
tendance. 

Both  mills  consume  six  tons  of  Cardiff  coal  per  day,  which  costs  here 
from  $1$  to  $iS  per  ton.  All  foremen  in  the  woolen-mill  are  German. 
The  superintendent,  Mr.  Broadbent,  is  an  Englishman,  and  has  brought  the 
fabrics  of  the  mill  up  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence  since  he  assumed  charge. 

The  wool  used  by  the  mill  is  from  this  province  (SSo  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul)  and  is  of  three  grades,  known  as  grossu,  mestica,  and  nurinoy  or  coarse, 
medium,  and  fine,  worth  the  equivalent  of  8,  9,  and  10  cents  unwashed, 
which  loses  in  washing  and  carding  from  45  to  55  per  cent.,  making  the  raw 
material  cost  the  company  at  the  rate  of  16,  18,  and  20  cents  per  pound  in 
the  roll  ready  for  spinning. 

Blankets  made  of  the  medium  grade  of  wool  weighing  1,200  grammes  sell 
at  the  company's  deposit  for  the  equivalent  of  ^2.59  at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange,  the  raw  material  for  the  same  costing  48  cents  ready  for  spinning, 
leaving  a  margin  for  labor,  coloring,  and  profit  of  ^2.11.  Flannels,  black, 
blue,  and  of  other  colors  and  shades,  suitable  in  weight  for  spring  and  £dl 
wear  in  the  Middle  States  of  the  United  States,  weighing  240  grammes  per 
yard,  30  inches  in  width,  sell  at  f  1.45  per  yard,  the  raw  material  costing, 
ready  to  spin,  10  cents  per  yard.  In  the  higher-priced  and  finer  goods  the 
profit  is  not  so  great,  and  they  compare  favorably  with  those  of  English  and 
French  make  sold  in  the  markets  here.  This  company  has  a  contract  with 
the  Imperial  Government  to  furnish  the  blankets,  overcoats,  and  cloth  for 
the  uniforms  of  private  soldiers  for  the  army  stationed  in  this  province. 

The  material  used  in  the  cotton-mills  is  brought  from  Pemambuco,  and 
costs  here  about  11  cents  per  pound.  The  retail  price  of  the  company  for 
brown  sheeting,  smoothly  and  evenly  woven,  weighing  240  grammes  per 
meter,  33  inches  wide,  is  the  equivalent  of  16  cents;  cost  of  a  yard,  14^  cents. 
The  heavier  goods  are  of  narrower  width  and  are  about  the  same  price.  The 
growth  of  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  cotton  goods  here  has  seriously 
interfered  with  the  sale  of  brown  English  and  American  cottons,  and  although 
the  company  has  not  yet  achieved  that  high  degree  of  excellence  of  American 
manufacturers,  yet  I  see  a  rival  in  it  which  will  soon  override  all  cottons  offered 
in  the  markets  from  England  and  the  United  States.  It  is  an  acknowledged 
fact  that  in  brown  and  bleached  muslins  there  are  none  that  surpass  the  United 
States.  American  bleached  cottons  always  find  a  sale  here  to  a  certain  extent, 
especially  the  double-width  sheetings,  but  the  price  being  about  70  cents  per 
yard  very  much  limits  its  sale. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  the  wool  and  cotton  mills  of  Rio  Grande 
do  not  produce  the  only  articles  that  in  any  way  affect  the  sale  of  woolen 
and  cotton  goods  of  foreign  make,  and  so  successful  has  this  company  been 
that  last  year  it  paid  a  dividend  of  16  per  cent.  to.  shareholders,  besides 
making  extensive  improvements.  — Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  November  iiy  1888^ 

X.EBBEUS  G.  BENNINGTON, 

Cqnsul, 


■^ 
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RICE. 

Rice  growing  or  in  the  husks  is,  in  Persian /shalttft  and  sUdI;  rice  di- 
vested of  its  husks  is  beimj.  The  Arabic  terms  for  rice — ^ruzz  and  uruzz — 
are  also  occasionally  used,  and  from  them  it  derives  the  word  razzaz,  mean- 
ing a  vendor  of  rice. 

Rice  is  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  Persia,  wherever  water  is  abimdant.  It 
thrives  well  near  the  rivers  and  perennial  streams,. in  the  hot  lowlands  at  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  all  over  the  plateau  of  Persia,  at  altitudes  varying 
from  I, coo  to  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  best  in  the  lowlands 
forming  the  southern  littoral  of  the  Caspian.  It  may  be  said  that  all  dis- 
tricts in  Persia  which  possess  a  river  or  a  perennial  stream  produce  rice.  A* 
great  part  of  Central  Persia,  and  almost  the  whole  southern  littoral,  extending 
from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  frontier  of  Independent  Beluchis- 
tan,  are  devoid  of  rivers  and  do  not  produce  rice. 

Some  districts  have  small  streams  and  produce  only  sufficient  rice  for  their 
own  consumption ;  others  produce  less  than  they  consume ;  others  are  inter- 
sected by  important  rivers  and  produce  rice  in  great  quantities,  enabling 
them  to  supply  other  parts  of  Persia  and  to  export  to  foreign  countries. 
Some  of  the  great  rice-producing  districts  are  r  (i)  The  districts  of  Fars, 
which  are  intersected  by  the  Kara-Aghich  River  and  its  tributaries,  by  the 
rivers  which  (low  into  the  lakes  of  Nairls,  and  by  the  ShipQd  and  Khisht 
rivers,  which,  like  the  Kara-Aghach  River,  flow  into  the  Persian  Gulf. 
(2)  The  district  of  Lenj^,  near  Ispahan,  with  more  than  200  villages;  it  is 
watered  by  the  ZslyendehrQd  River  and  supplies  nearly  the  whole  of  Central 
Persia.  (3)  The  districts  of  the  northwestern  province  of  Persia  (Azerbaijan), 
which  are  intersected  by  the  Kizil-Uz^in  and  the  Ajt-Chat  and  their  tribu- 
taries, and  those  on  the  lake  of  Urtimtak,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Mar&gha.  (4)  The  southern  littoral  of  the  Caspian,  consisting  of  the 
Province  of  Gilan,  Mazanderan,  and  part  of  Ashabad,  intersected  by  numer- 
ous rivers,  which  flow  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the  great  Elburz  Range 
down  to  the  Caspian.  (5)  The  district  of  Meshhed,  in  Khorasan,  watered 
by  the  KashafrOd,  the  river  of  Meshhed. 

The  inost  important  of  these  districts  is  the  fourth.  .  The  greater  part  of 
the  cultivation  of  Gilan  and  Mazanderan  is  of  rice,  and  those  provinces  are 
on  that  account  very  insalubrious  in  summer.  The  traveler  Chardin  observed, 
about  220  years  ago,  that  one  of  the  modes  of  expressing  one's  hatred  to  an 
enemy  was  to  wish  him  to  be  made  governor  of  Gilan,  as  that  province  was 
most  subject  to  malignant  fevers,  and  the  more  modem  traveler.  Holmes, 
said  of  Mazanderan,  ''Old  women,  mules,  and  poultry  enjoy  good  health 
when  all  other  animals  pine  away  in  sickness."  No  one  has  been  able  to 
give  me  any  Information  as  to  the  yearly  produce  of  rice  in  Gilan  and  Ma« 
zanderan,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  very  considerable. 
N.  S. — No.  2,  February 3, 
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The  district  of  Sistan,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Persia  and  adjoining 
Afghanistan,  is  well  watered,  but  grotvs  very  little  rice. 

The  district  of  Bam,  too,  has  abundant  water,  bat  a  scanty  population, 
and  most  of  the  water  runs  to  waste.  The  rice  plant  is  raised  from  seed  and 
is  transplanted,  as  in  Bengal,  from  one  to  two  months  after  the  N6rftz,  or 
vernal  equinox,  and  is  reaped  in  about  a  hundred  days  after. 

The  kind  of  rice  which  does  not  require  inundation,  the  mountain  rice 
{pryza  montand),  is,  I  believe,  not  cultivated  in  Persia  on  account  of  the 
small  rain-fall,  and  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  it.  The  rural  part  of  the 
population,  with  the  exception  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  rice-producing 
districts,  consumes  less  rice  than  the  urban  population,  and  the  nomads  con- 
sume very  little,  some  none  at  all.  ' 

Rice  is  divested  of  its  husk  by  .small  hand  mills  of  stone  and  is  then  fur- 
ther cleaned  by  a  machine  called  dang.  This  machine  is  moved  by  water- 
power  in  Mazanderan  and  Gilan,  in  Senjdn,  and  some  other  districts,  but  in 
towns  generally  in  a  more  primitive  manner.  The  machine  consists  of  a 
heavy  beam  of  wood,  which  swings  vertically  on  a  fulcrum  Mke  a  see-saw,  and 
is  armed  at  one  end  with  a  hollow  steel  cylinder  a  foot  long  and  fixed  at 
right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  beam,  at  the  other  end  with  a 
counterpoise.  The  machine  works  as  follows :  Four  or  five  men  jump  on  to 
the  end  of  the  beam  with  the  cylinder ;  their  weight  makes  the  beam  descend 
and  the  cylinder  at  the  end  is  forced  into  the  rice.  The  rice  is  kept  in  a 
tank  about  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter  and  four  feet  in  depth  and  con- 
structed in  the  ground,  its  aperture  flush  with  the  surface,  and  is  mixed  with 
coarsely-powdered  rock-salt  to  increase  friction.  The  men  then  jump  off 
the  beam  on  to  a  platform  at  the  side  and  the  counterpoise  at  the  other  end 
of  the  beam  raises  the  end  with  the  cylinder.  The  fall  of  the  counterpoise 
is  arrested  by  a  block  of  wood,  and  as  soon  as  the  men  hear  the  thud  of  the 
counterpoise  on  the  block  they  again  jump  on  the  beam,  go  down  with  it, 
and  jump  off  it.  The  work  requires  neither  intelligence  nor  skill,  but  is  very 
fatiguing,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  it  is  so  badly  paid.  The 
five  men  on  the  beam  receive  for  twelve  hours'  work  per  diem,  during  which 
they  go  up  and  down  x2o  times  per  hour,  2^  krans  (that  is,  one-half  kran, 
or  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  a  little  less  than  7  cents,  each)  and  their 
mid-day  meal.  The  superior  qualities  of  rice  are  generally  cleaned  twice. 
For  the  first  cleaning  the  charge  is  134  to  138  cents  per  khaw&r  (649  pounds), 
for  the  second  cleaning  6a  to  82  cents.  Many  families  clean  their  rice  at 
home  by  putting  it,  together  with  rock-salt,  into  a  stone  mortar  and  pound- 
ing it  with  a  wooden  pestle.  This  practice  is  principally  followed  in  the 
south  of  Persia  and  in  the  province  of  Arabistan,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  work  is  always  done  by  women,  and  the  families  of  small  com- 
munities generally  combine.  In  the  villages  in  the  south  one  may  often  see, 
and  more  often  hear,  ten  or  twelve  women  preparing  the  rice  for  the  next, 
day's  consumption.     Each  woman  wields  a  long  and  heavy  wooden  pestle; 

on?  wgm^n,  generally  the  most  muscular,  whQ  ^ct9  ^  \^^x  pf  the  ^g, 
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begins  to  sing  and  step  round  the  big  stone  mortar ;  all  the  others  then  sing 
and  follow  the  leader,  all  keeping  accurate  time  with  their  feet  and  with  the 
pestles,  which  they  crash  into  the  rice  about  every  third  note.  It  takes  the 
gang  about  half  an  hour  to  clean  32^  pounds  of  rice. 

The  best  rice  produced  in  Fars  is  the  Champa,  with  a  long  grain,  which 
was  introduced  from  India,  where  it  was  originally  cultivated  at  Peshawer. 
Another  kind  grown  in  Fars  is  the  Shahu,  with  a  round  grain  similar  to  the 
G  trdeh  of  other  districts.  The  Ispahan  districts  produce  principally  the  round 
rice  called  Girdeh  (from  gird,  round).  The  best  quality  of  Mazanderan  rice 
is  (hat  called  Amberbu  (amber-odored),  with  a  small  oval  grain.-  The  next 
quality  is  the  Sadre,  with  a  long  and  thin  grain  somewhat  like  the  Champa 
of  Fars ;  the  next  the  Girdeh,  with  a  round  grain.  Other  kinds  are  the 
Shahrek,  which  is  an  inferior  Amberbu;  the  Zardeh  (from  zard,  yellow),  a 
yellow-colored  rice  also  called  Selimbegi  and  Zardroayeh;  the  Raihani,  a 
strongly-scented  but  inferior  rice  (from  Raihan,  sweet  basil),  and  the  Char- 
meh  (/.  e,y  leathery,  from  charm/  leather).  The  much-esteemed  Amberbu 
now  rarely  appears  in  the  market,  the  Sadre  having  almost  cpmpletely  taken 
its  place.  Of  the  other  kinds  only  the  Sadre  and  Girdeh  are  exported ;  the 
others  are  kept  for  home  comsumption.  The  best  Gilan  rice  is  the  Akuleh, 
which  has  its  name  from  the  Akuleh  district,  where  it  was  first  cultivated ; 
great  quantities  of  it  are  also  grown  in  Azerbaijan.  The  best  rice  of  Azer« 
baijan  is  that  of  Maragha.  A  rice  famous  during  the  last  century,  but  now 
never  heard  of,  is  that  of  Jemalbariz,  to  the  south  of  Kerman. 

It  seems  quite  impossible  to  obtain  any  correct  figures  regarding  the 
yearly  produce  of  rice  in  Persia.  There  are  no  statistics  whatever  regarding 
agriculture,  and  the  population  can  only  be  estimated.  The  natives  can 
only  make  guesses,  and  their  guesses  vary  so  much  they  are  of  no  value. 
From  my  personal  estimates  of  the  population,  my  observation  of  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  inhabitants  and  information  from  the  best  sources,  I 
have  tried  to  obtain  some  figure  more  or  less  approaching  the  truth,  and  this 
I  have  done  in  the  following  manner: 

Rice  is  an  important  staple  of  food  of  the  inhabitants.  Calculated  per 
head  of  the  population,  most  rice  is  consumed  by  the  Mazanderan  (the  Ma- 
zanderanis),  but  it  must  not  be  supposed,  as  some  travelers  wish  it  to  be 
done,  that  the  Mazanderanis  eat  rice  only.  It  is  true  that  they  eat  little  or 
no  bread,  and  it  is  commonly  reported  that  a  Mazanderani  can  not  digest 
bread,  and  would  die  if  he  were  to  eat  bread  only  for  a  couple  of  days* ; 
but  they  eat  with  the  rice  sufficient  quantities  of  other  food  containing  more 
nutritive  nuitter  than  rice  does — for  instance,  butter,  cheese,  meat,  beans, 
peas,  vegetables,  etc.  The  food  of  the  Mazanderani  cpnsists  of  rice,  various 
stews  made  of  condiments,  meats,  fresh  and  salt  fish,  game,t  butter,  onions, 

*  CoooOy'*  OrerlaiMl  JxMunty  (toL  z,  page  18)  says :  "  So  littk  do  the  people  use  wheat  and  barley  that  it 
h  a  saying  anung  other  Ptraaans :  *An  unnily  Maxandetao  boy  threatens  his  mother  that  if  his  wishes  be  not 
coaplkd  with  he  will  go  into  Trak  and  eat  bread/  " 

t  Cane  is  very  afaundaat  in  the  Caspian  piOTwces  and  extnusntinaiily  cheap.  Pheasant,  woodcock,  pRf  • 
Ifid^,  IQQtf ,  dich|  l«l,  MMpCi  aad  <|ttatt  »r^  t^M  al  (irvm  QP?  ^  Umt«  QWU  C^ 
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garlic,  walnuts,  and  pomegranate  juice,  and  of  lettuce^  milk,  cheese,  treacle, 
and  various  fruits.  Rice,  with  a  curry  or  stew  made  of  pheasant  or  wood- 
cock, walnuts,  pomegranate  juice,  b«tter,  and  garlic  is  the  famous  dish  of 
Gilan  and  Mazanderan,  called  Fisnisass. 

LABORING. 

Laboring  men  and  a  large  number  of  women  consume  each  about  one- 
fourth  Tabriz  man  (1.62  pounds).*  We  may  safely  calculate  that  a  third  of 
the  population  of  Mazanderan  consists  of  laboring  men  and  of  women  eating 
the  full  proportion  of  rice,  and  assuming  that  Mazanderan  has  200,000  in- 
habitants (it  has  certainly  no  more),  the  daily  consumption  of  rice  in  the 
province  may  be  estimated  at  216,332  pounds  (^  200,000  X  1-62  -f-  ^ 
200,000  X  0.81).  More  bread  and  meat  and  less  rice  are  consumed  in  Gilan 
and  in  the  towns  of  Persia,  and  the  average  consumption  of  rice  per  head  of 
the  population  in  Gilan  and  in  the  towns  has  been  estimated  at  one-eighth 
Tabriz  man  (0.81  pound)  per  diem  for  a  third  of  the  population  and  at  half 
that  quantity  for  the  remaining  two-thirds,  llie  population  of  Gilan  has 
been  estimated  at  150,000,  and  that  of  the  towns,  at  1,900,000.  These  fig- 
ures give  a  daily  consumption  of  1,107,000  poimds  (j^  2,050,000  X  0.81 
+  ^  2,050,000  X  0.405). 

The  rural  as  well  as  the  nomad  population  of  Persia  live  principally  on 
bread  and  the  average  consumption  of  rice  by  the  rural  and  nomad  popula- 
tion has  been  estimated  at  the  rate  of  one-sixteenth  Tabriz  man  (0.405  pounds) 
per  head  per  diem  for  a  third  of  the  population,  and  at  half  that  rate  for  the 
other  two- thirds.  The  rural  population  has.  been  estimated  at  3,600^000 
and  the  nomad  population  at  1,000,000.  These  figures  give  a  daily  con- 
sumption of  1,405,000  pounds  (j54  5^500,000  X  ©•405  -f  fi  5,500,000  X 
0.2025). 

The  three  added  together  and  multiplied  by  365  give  the  yearly  consump- 
tion of  rice  in  Persia  at  457,600  tons.  About  300  tons  of  rice  are  imported 
annually  from  India  by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf  ports,  and  deducting  this 
quantity  from  the  above  total  we  get  the  yearly  produce  consumed  in  Persia 
45  7 » 300  tons. 

In  comparison  with  the  quantity  from  the  above  total  consumed  that  which 
is  exported  is  inconsiderable,  amounting  to  hardly  20,000  tons  per  annum. 
The  principal  rice  export  is  from  Meshed-i-Sav  and  Enzeli,  the  ports  of 
Mazanderan  and  Gilan,  to  Russia  and  amounts  to  15,000  or  20,000  tons.  A 
small  quantity  (50  tons)  also  enters  Russia  by  way  of  Ashabad  and  Azerbaijan. 
Turkey  takes  a  little  (100  tons)  from  Azerbaijan  and  Kennanishah,  and  the 
Arabian  ports  on  the  Persian  Gulf  get  some  (30  tons)  from  Fars.  Of  the 
quantity  exported  from  Khorastan  to  the  Turkomans  nothing  is  known.  It 
must,  however,  be  very  smalK  Adding  20,000  tons  as  the  quantity  exported 
to  the  total  consumed,  we  get  for  the  total  yearly  produce  477,300,  or  say  in 
round  numbers  500,000  tons,  and  this  figure  I  think  near  the  truth. 

*  Man  or  mann  is  a  Persian  weight.    The  man  of  Tabriz  is  equal  to  6.49  pounds ;  the  Shah  man  is  double 
and  a  Raimaii  four  timcf  6.49  poundSi  or  13.98  and  25.96  pounds.    A  Kbaw»r  is  xoo  Tabriz  man,  or  649  pounds. 
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Regarding  the  Gilan  produce  we  have  some  figures  in  the  British  con« 
sular  reports  of  Reshd,  the  capital  of  Gilan.  Th^y  vary,  however,  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  them  almost  unworthy  of  consideration.  One  report 
says  that  an  acre  of  land  under  rice  cultivation  yields  i,ioo  shamans  of  rice, 
that  is  14,178  pounds.  This  is  quite  incredible.  The  yield  of  the  richest 
fields  of  India  never  exceeds  2,500  pounds  per  acre,  and  the  average  yield  is 
much  below  that  figure:*  The  greatest  yield  per  acre  in  the  United  States  is, 
I  think,  aboil 1 6,500  pounds  of  paddy,  giving  rather  more  than  half  that  quan- 
tity of  rice.  -j 

From  other  consular  reports  I  have  put  together  the  following  table : 


Year. 


1871.^ 

1878^ 

1 879 — ... 


Total  quan- 
tity produced. 


Pammda. 
389,400,000 

i^,  5uO,000 


Value  of  ex- 
port to  Russia, 


iCio,869 
23,076 
65,3<>4 


Value  of  ex- 
port to- 

the  Interior  of 
PciBia. 


;C8o^5» 
40,380 
76,9a6 


Total  quan- 
tity exported.* 


Pounds. 
8,77X,6ao 

«7.6B9.9«> 
«5.»79.098 


^Cakulaied  from  value,  and  average  price  per  pound  for  the  year. 

By  deducting  the  quantity  exported  from  that  produced  we  ought  to  get 
the  quantity  consumed,  and  doing  this  we  get  for  187 1,  when  the  interior  of 
Persia  suffered  from  famine,  as  the  quantity  consumed  in  Ojitan,  380,628,380 
pounds ;  for  1878,  a  year  of  great  plenty,  264,360,100  pounds,  and  for  1879, 
the  year  of  increased  export  to  Russia,  92,380,902  pounds.  By  further  cal- 
culation  we  find,  from  these  figures,  that  each  head  of  the  population  con- 
sumed 7  pounds  of  rice  per  diem  in  the  famine  year, 'and  only  4^  and  i^ 
pounds  in  years  of  plenty.  As  we  have  seen  above,  only  a  third  part  of  the 
population  consumed  a  full  proportion  of  rice,  or,  in  other  words,  half  of  the 
rice  consumed  in  the  country  is  consumed  by  a  third  of  the  population,  con- 
sisting of  laboring  men  and  strong  women  \  and  as  the  third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Ojitan  is  50,000,  and^half  of  the  quantity  said  to  be  consumed  is 
521,408  pounds  per  diem,  we  get  for  every  laboring  man  or  woman  a  daily 
consumption  of  over  10  pounds  of  rice  and  for  every  child  over  5  pounds, 
which,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  utterly  impossible.  The  ratio  of  daily  consump- 
tion would  be  lowered  by  assuming  the  population  to  be  greater  than  150,000 ; 
but  to  make  the  1871  figures  agree  with  the  quantity  of  rice  any  human  be- 
ing could  possibly  eat,  we  would  have  to  assume  a  population  of  considerably 
over  1,000,000,  while  the  highest  estimates  do  not  exceed  200,000.  It  is 
also  noted  that  some  of  the  rice  which  is  exported  from  Gilan  is  of  Mazan- 
deran  origin.  This  would  still  more  increase  the  quantity  left  for  consump- 
tion in  Gilan,  and  again  proves  the  figures  to  be  incorrect. 

Regarding  the  prices  of  rice  in  Persia,  we  have  some  figures  in  the  Reshd 
consular  reports ;  my  private  notes  have  given  me  some  information,  and 

*  According  to  the  above-quoted  blue  book  the  avera^  yields  per  acre  wero :  la  Oude,  793  pounds ;  in 
Bengal,  700  pounds :  in  Ajmere, 800  pounds ;  in  the  central  provinces  1,600  pounds;  in  ICassore  1,287  pounds ; 
li  bunnah,  <»«66  pounds.  A  number  of  crop  experioient9  undertaken  by  the  Bombay  Goremment,  under  the 
fiost  £ivorable  conditions,  resulted  in  a  yield  of  3,463  pounds  of  rice  per  acre. 
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the  Echo  de  Perse/  the  now  defunct  French  newspaper  of  Teheran,  gave  me 
the  prices  at  Teheran  for  the  year  1887.  ^  have  gone  through  a  file  of  the 
Persian  Teheran  Gazette,  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  prices  of  rice  in  the 
provinces,  but  have  found  only  a  few  quotations  for  wheat  and  barley  and 
none  for  rice.  As  the  last  twenty  numbers  of  the  Gazette,  published  dur- 
ing the  last  nine  months,  repeat  the  phrase,  '*  Prices  of  grain  are  still  fall- 
ing/' I  conclude  that  grain  is  at  present  remarkably  pheap  in  the  provinces. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  prices  I  have  been  able  to  obtain : 

C^BU  per  pound. 

Bushire,  on  the  Peisian  Galf,  1887.. 2} 

Shiraz,  capital  of  Fan, 2 

Ispahan,  capital  of  Central  Persia iji 

Resin,  capital  pf  Ojitan : 

1871 5 

1872 131^ 

1875 - • • 'A 

1876 I J 

»877 v-v Vi '^ 

1878 1^ 

r     1879 4>i 

Teheran,  capital  of  Persia : 

March,  1886 2J 

March,  1887 3^ 

April,  1887,  to  Mareh,  1888 , 2,3^ 

April,  1888 *2A 

April,  1888 • t^A 

April,  1868 : t«>i 

A^iril,  1888 ,. J2^ 

SUGAR. 

Regarding  the  produce  of  sugar  in  Persia,  there  are  no  data  whatever, 
and  I  am  unable  to  make  even  an  estimate.  The  following  notes  may,  how- 
ever, be  of  interest : 

The  sugar-cane  was  introduced  into  Persia,  from  its  original  home  in . 
Bengal,  probably  at  a  very  remote  period,  and  I  am  inclined  to  follow  the 
opinion  of  Sir  George  Bindwood  and  others,  who,  in  spite  of  the  assertions 
of  the  learned  Salmasius,  of  Springelbe,  to  the  contrary,  accept  the  conclu- 
sions of  common  sense  and  ascribe  a  knowledge  of  the  sugar  cane  to  the 
ancients. II    The  first  indisputable  mention  of  sugar  by  a  western  writer  is 

*  First  quality,  twice  cleaned. 

t  Second  quality,  twice  deaned. 

I  Second  quality. 

^;  Once  clotnedy  round  rice. 

I  The  notices  of  Theophrastus  (a  sort  of  honey  extracted  from  reeds);  of  Nearkhos,  quoted  by  Stiabo 
("  reeds  in  India  yield  honey  without  bees") ;  of  Eratosthenes,  also  quoted  by  Strabo  ("the  roots  of  large 
reeds  of  India  and  Arabia  ") ;  of  Pliny  ("Arabia  produces  saccharon— sugar ~ but  that  of  India  b  the  most 
esteemed  ") ;  of  Lucan  ("  In  the  well-known  line  with  Indians  on  the  (Ganges  '  guinque  bibunt  tenera  dulce  ab 
arundine  succos '  ")  .*  of  Adiao  ("a  kind  of  honey  pressed  from  reeds");  of  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
Periplus  in  the  first  century  ("hooey  of  a  reed,  called  sugar");  of  Alexander  Aphrodknsis  ("sugar 
is  a  concretion  of  honey  in  reeds "),  he  can  baudly,  as  Salmasius  and  his  followers  asked,  refer  merely 
to  the  Tabashir  of  the  East,  a  siliceous  deposit  found  in  the  joints  of  the  bamboo  (bamboo  is  certainly  not  a 
tcnenL  arunda),  but  evidenily  refer  to  the  sugarcane,  its  juice,  and  raw  sugar. 


^ 
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that  by  Moses  ChorencrisiSy  in  the  fifth  century,  who  descnbes  the  sugar- 
cane as  he  saw  it  growing  on  the  banks  of  Karun  River,  which  joins  the 
Shott-et-Arab,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  the  olden  times,  and  as 
late  as  the  fourteenth  century,  the  sugar-cane  was  much  cultivated  in  Susiana, 
'.he  country  intersected  by  the  Karun  River,  and  prhicipally  near  Ahwaz  and 
Jundi-Shapur.  Susiana  was  then  one  of  the  principal  intermediate  commer^ 
cial  stations  between  the  present  towns  of  Dizful  and  Shushter,  and  had  its 
water  from  the  Karun  River  by  means  of  canals  cut  from  the  right  bank  some 
distance  above  Shushter,  and  from  the  Diz  River  by  canals  cut  from  the  left 
bank,  near  the  town  of  Dizful.  With  the  decline  of  Jundi-Shapur,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  canals  were  neglected,  and  the  cultivation  of  sugar- 
cane necessarily  ceased.  Ahwaz  was  a  flourishing  town  about  50  miles  be^ 
low  Shushter.  The  water  of  the  Karun  was  there  raised  to  the  height  of  the 
banks  by  a  great  dyke,  the  fiunous  Bond-i-Ahwaz,  across  the  river,  and  with 
the  destruction  of  the  dyke  the  country  became  a  desert.  The  present 
Ahwaz  is  a  small  village  of  about  fifty  houses  on  a  mound  which  covers  the 
ruins  of  a  part  of  the  former  town.  Hundreds  of  millstones  or  wheels 
formerly  used  for  squeezing  the  juice  out  of  the  sugar-cane  are  lying  about 
in  all  directions. 

Persian  historians  do  not  ascribe  the  ruin  of  Ahwaz  to  the  failure  of  the 
water  supply,  but  to  scorpions.  They  say  an  Indian  merchant  (up  to  the 
seventeenth  century  a  great  part  of  the  merchants  established  in  Persia  was 
composed  of  Indian  Banians),  with  the  view  of  raising  the  price,  bought  up 
aH  the  sugar  he  could  and  stored  it  for  a  year  or  two.  When  he  opened  his 
stores  all  the  sugar  had  turned  into  scorpions,  not  into  the  comparatively 
innocent  scorpions  which  we  meet  with  on  the  Persian  plateau,  but  into 
jerarehs,  pab,  yellow  things,  drawing  their  tail  along  the  ground  instead  of 
carrying  it  over  their  back  like  respectable  scorpions  generally  do.  These 
jerarehs  are  very  venomous.  It  is  said  that  their  sting  kills  a  man  instantly, 
and  that  they  cut  a  thick  felt  carpet  in  two  by  merely  drawing  their  tail  over 
it.*  Millions  of  jerarehs  came  out  of  the  sugar  store ;  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Ahwaz  fied,  and  the  city  has  remained  a  desert  4rom  that  day.  There  is 
still  current  in  Persia  a  proverb  which  says :  "At  Ahwaz  sugar-cane  produces 
jerareh  scorpions;"  and  one  of  the  Persian  poets,  referring  to  the  ringlets 
of  his  mistress,  says  ''they  are  as  deadly  as  the  jerarehs  of  Ahwaz." 

The  art  of  refining  sugar  was  invented  in  Susiana  and  Babylonia  probably 
in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  The  Indians  learnt  the  art  from  the  Arabs, 
and  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century  sugar  refining  was  not  generally  known, 
and  we  read  in  Marco  Polo  that  the  inhabitants  of  China  could  make  sugar 
before  the  reign  of  the  Mongols  (before  1270),  but  that  they  only  boiled 
and  skimmed  the  juice  and  produced  a  sugar  resembling  a  black  paste.     But 

*  There  b  aoiue  exaggeration  In  tbb.  I  have  seen  many  jerareh  scorpions  fai  Susiana;  they  had  many 
chaiBoes  of  cutting  my  carpets,  but  never  did  so  *  and  a  servant  of  mine  who  was  stung  by  one  ten  years  ago 
k  still  aKvc. 
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when  Kubilai  Khan  became  Emperor  of  China  some  man  of  Babylonia  went 
to  Ungue  and  there  taught  the  refining  of  sugar  by  means  of  the  ashes  of 
certain  trees. 

Some  of  the  old  geographers  and  travelers  speak  of  the  cultivation  of 
sugar-cane  at  Siraf,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  Hu  Haukal  (943-976),  Abul- 
Ifeda  (i 273-1331),  and  others,  wh©  visited  Siraf,  call  it  a  place  excessively 
hot,  without  cultivation,  and  with  very  little  water;  and  from  what  I  have 
seen,  of  the  place  myself  (I  visited  the  ruins  in  1886),  I  do  not  think  sugar- 
cane could  have  been  cultivated  there,  at  least  not  in  any  great  quantity. 
Siraf  was  a  city  small  in  extent,  but,  as  the  principal  mart  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  during  the  middle  ageS,  very  rich,  and  sugar  from  Susiana  no  doubt 
largely  enteted  into  its  commerce.  Abu  Said  Hassan,  a  native  of  Siraf, 
about  the  year  850,  certainly  did  say  that  "the  sugar-cane  of  India  was  very 
much  like  that  grown  at  Siraf; "  but  Eastern  writers  are  not  alwa3rs  precise 
in  their  statements  about  localities,  and  I  fancy  his  Siraf  sugar-cane  was  that 
of  Susiana. 

The  only  district  in  Persia  where  sugar-cane  is  now  cultivated  is  Mazan- 
deran,  which,  as  was  stated  above,  is  also  the  principal  rice-producing  dis- 
trict, and  I  believe  that  it  was  there  introduced  at  a  very  late  period^  perhaps 
only  during  the  last  century.  Travelers  in  Persia  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  Delia  Valle,  Tavernier,  Herenot,  tTlearius,  and  others,  do  not  speak 
of  its  cultivation  in  Mazanderan,  and  the  great  Persian  medical  dictionary, 
Makhzan  el  Adviyek,  written  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  does  not 
mention  the  Mazanderan  sugar.  Ritter  says :  '*  Sugar  has  been  produced  in 
Mazanderan  in  recent  times,  and  has  also  been  exported,  but  bad  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  have  decreased  the  cultivation."  Eraser 
says:  ''Most  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  in  the  districts  of  Barfurush,  Sari,  and 
Ashraf,  three  towns  of  Mazanderan.  The  sugar-cane  in  Mazanderan  re- 
quires twelve  months  to  ripen,  but  the  canes  are  small  and  poor,  few  being 
ever  found  thicker  than  a  man's  finger,  and  the  produce  is  of  very  inferior 
quality,  being  dark  and  moist.  Both  these  defects,  in  all  probability,  arise 
from  want  of  skill  in  the«cultivation  and  preparation  of  this  valuable  plant. 
The  sugar  is  mostly  consumed  in  the  province,  a  considerable  portion,  how- 
ever, is  exported  to  Gilan  and  some  to  Russia." 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  canes  are  planted  in  slips  with  two  or  three 
joints,  in  February  or  March,  and  ripen  about  eight  or  nine  months  after, 
having  then  a  height  of  about  5  feet.  One  mill  turns  out,  per  diem,  about 
200  pounds  of  juice  and  about  60  to  70  pounds  of  sugar.  The  juice,  there- 
fore, yields  30  to  35  per  cent,  of  sugar,  which  does  not  coincide  with  the 
assertion  of  some  travelers  that  the  cane  of  Mazanderan  is  very  watery  and 
poor,  for  Ure,  in  his  '*  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,"  gives  the 
average  yield  of  sugar  from  the  juice  of  the  Indian  cane  as  being  equal  to 
20  per  cent,  of  the  juice.  Conolly,  in  his  '*  Overland  Journey  to  India,"  says 
a  great  quantity  of  coarse  sugar  is  grown  in  Mazanderan  and  exported. 
British  Consular  Reports  for  Astrabad  give  the  value  of  sugar  exported  from 
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Mazanderan  in  1879  ^  equal  to  £577,  and  in  1881  £6*^0.  A  report 
quoted  by  Mr.  Hubert  (in  No.  113,  Consular  Reports  1887)  states  that  1,700 
maunds  (83  tons)  of  sugar  was  made  in  Gilan  in  1871.* 

I  have  failed  to  obtain  any  information  as  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  pro- 
duced, consumed,  or  exported ;  all  the  authorities  I  have  been  able  to  con- 
sult told  me  that  sugar  was  produced  and  exported  in  great  quantities,  but 
nothing  more.  Only  raw  sugar  is  manufactured  in  Mazanderan.  There  are 
no  sugar  refineries.  The  raw  sugar  is  sold  at  the  place  of  manufacture  in  the 
villages  at  from  if  to  2^  cents  per  pound,  and  in  the  markets  of  Sari  and 
Barfimish  at  from  2^  to  4^  cents  per  pound,  according  to  quality. 

In  some  towns  of  Persia,  principally  Yezd  and  Tapahan,  Jam  raw  sugar 
was,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  refined  and  made  into  loaf,  sugar.  The  loaf 
sngau  made  in  Persia  was  seldom  perfectly  crystallized,  and  was  on  that  a(5l 
count  very  soft ;  it  was  also  more  or  less  impure  and  dirty,  the  loaves  not 
having  been  properly  washed,  and  the  green  sirup  not  having  been  com- 
pletely removed.  The  imported  foreign  loaf  sugar  becoming  very  cheap, 
sugar  refining  in  Persia  ceased  to  be  profitable.  The  general  Persian  word 
for  sugar  is  ''shakar,"  the  sugar-cane  is  ''udi-i-shakar/'  while  refined  stigar 
is  "kand,"  a  loaf  of  sugar  is  ^'kelleh  i-kand,"  1.  e.,  head  of  sugar,  sugar 
candy  is  "nabat."  Persia  is  famous  for  its  sugar  candy.  This  is  made  in 
the  ordinary  way  but  is  left  t  crystallize  on  strings  in  a  bowl  of  earthenware 
or  china.  The  strings  are  &ept  at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  by  a  piece  of 
lead  and  at  the  top  by  strips  of  wood ;  when  taken  out  of  the  bowl  it  retains 
its  shape  and  is  called  *'kasch-i-nabat/'  /.  e.,  a  bowl  of  candy. 

I  think  sugar-cane  would  thrive  well  in  some  districts  of  Persia  and 
Southern  Persia,  at  altitudes  of  from  1,000  to  3,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  plain  of  Bugh-i  Mailik,  east  of  Shushter,  at  an  elevation 
of  2,600  feet ;  that  of  Shapur,  west  of  Shiraz,  elevation  2,500  feet ;  those  of 
Finift  and  Rudbar,  south  of  Kerman,  2,000  to  3,000  feet ;  and  some  others 
seemed  to  me  to  be  very  favorable  spots  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugarcane. 
During  the  fourteei^th  century  there  were  sugar  plantations  producing  sugar 
in  the  Caus  valley,  from  Badakshan  down  to  Balkh  and  Bokhara,  at  a  mean 
elevation  of  1,800  feet,  and  under  latitude  37^  N.,  and  during  the  Emperor 
Raber's  reign,  about  the  year  1524,  it  was  cultivated  together  with  the 
banana  at  Kabal,  the  present  capital  oY  Afghanistan,  at  an  elevation  of  6,200 
feet,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  yielded  any  sugar.  — Teheran,  September  24, 
188S. 

A.  HOUTUM  SCHINDLER. 

^UnlcM  GOaa  here  scaofda  for  Metandfrm  we  have  here  the  only  notice  of  sug^-caoe  being  produced  if< 
G3aa.  The  calculation  of  maimdt  kito  tons  also  is  not  correct,  1,700  Tabrii  maunds  beiag  equal  to  49.1  tonu, 
■ad  t,7oo  Shah  maunds  to  96.S  tons. 
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Supplementary  treaty  to  the  general  tretUy  of  peace^  friendihip^  and  commerce^  and  the 
extradition  convention,  signed  at  Guatemala  the  itth  day  of  February,  1887,  between 
the  Republics  of  Costa  Rica,  GuatemeUa,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Salvador^ 

The  Governments  of  CosU  Rica,  Gnatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Salvador,  desir- 
ing to  remove  the  obstacles  which  prevent  the  establishment  of  an  intematioaal  Central 
American  code,  which  shall  be  miiform  for  all  the  sister  repqblics,  and  shall  direct  them 
towards  that  union,  as  suggested  by  the  general  treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  and  conuDeree, 
and  extradition  convention- signed  at  Guatemala  the  i6th  of  Febnisry,  1S87,  and  the  first- 
mentioned  treaty  having  been  ^>proved  by  the  National  Assembly  of  Salvador  with  the  sup- 
pression of  the  following : 

The  last  paragraph  of  article  2,  rela^ve  to  the  remote  case  of  a  rupture  between  two  or 
Aore  of  the  Republics ; 

Article  6,  which  concedes  to  Centnd  Americans  who  desire  to  become  naturalized  in  any 
of  the  republics,  the  same  rights  as  natives; 

Article  7,  which  limits  the  term  of  residence  to  be  required  of  %Mnish- Americans  and 
other  foreigners  for  naturalization  in  Central  America;  and   ^ 

Article  28,  relating  to  a  common  diplomatic  representation  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  an 
agreement  as  to  treaties  with  other  nations,  concessions  to  steam-ship  companies,  railways,  etc. 

And  the  Constitutional  Congress  of  COsta  Rica  having  approved  the  extradition  conven- 
tion suppressing  article  13,  relating  to  the  provisional  detention  of  a  criminal  in  the  country 
wherein  he  has  taken  refuge,  upon  a  telegraphic  or  postal  coQunnnicatioD  from  the  govern. 
ment  in  which  he  is  to  be  tried. 

And  desiring,  on  the  other  hand,  to  establish  rules  for  terminating  the  disagreements 
which  may  arise  between  the  high  contracting  parties;  to  mark  out  the  line  of  conduct  which, 
in  the  event  of  a  rupture  between  two  or  more  of  them,  the  others  are  to  follow;  to  assure 
the  inviolability  of  the  alliance,  and  that  the  meetings  of  the  Central  American  Congress  may 
be  more  frequent;  have  concluded  to  reconsider  the  mentioned  treaty  and  convention,  already 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador,  and  it  is  to  be 
expected  will  soon  be  ratified  by  the  Congress  of  Nicaragua,  have  appointed  their  plenipoten- 
tiaries as  follows,  to  wit : 

The  Government  of  Costa  Rica,  His  Excellency  the  Licentiate  Sefi&or  Don  Ricardo 
Jimenez. 

The  Government  of  Guatemala,  His  Excellency  the  Licentiale  Sefior  Don  Jos^  Far- 
fan,  jr. 

The  Government  of  Honduras,  His  Excellency  the  Licentiate  Sefior  Don  Jeronimo 
Zelaya,  Minister  for  Foreign  Aflairs  of  that  Republic. 

The  Government  of  Nicaragu^^  His  Excellency  General  Isidro  Urtecho. 

The  Government  of  Salvador,  His  Excellency  Doctor  Francisco  E.  Galindo. 

The  four  last  named  having  respectively  the  character  of  envoys  extraordinary  and  minis- 
ters plenipotentiary  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Salvador,  near  the  Government 
of  Costa  Rica,  who,  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  respective  full  powers,  found  to 
be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  to  the  following  articles : 

Article  i.  The  high  contracting  parties  considering  that  the  term  of  four  months  iox 
the  selection  of  an  arbitrator,  as  provided  in  Aiticle  I  of  the  general  treaty  of  peace,  friend- 
ship, and  commerce,  Ls  too  long  and  desiring  to  harmonize  that  article  with  the  present  treaty, 
agree  to  amend  it,  as  follows: 

<<  Article  i.  There  shall  be  perpetual  peace  and  loyal  and  sincere  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Salvador.  If,  unfortu- 
nately, any  difficulty  should  occur  between  two  or  more  of  the  said  Republics,  a  settlement 
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shall  be  sougbt,  and,  if  not  obtained,  the  question  shall  be  submitted  to  an  arbitrator.  To 
order  that  the  selection  of  an  arbitrator  may  never  be  an  obstacle  to  the  fulfillment  of  this 
stipulation  it  is  agreed,  that  should  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  contending  governments  to  the 
Central  American  Congress  which  shall  have  cognizance  of  the  question  (as  provided  in 
article  4,  interpolated  in  the  present  treaty)  not  come  to  an  agreement  fior  the  designation  of 
an  arbitrator  within  a  reasonable  time,  which  shall  not  exceed  thirty  days,  which  the  mediat- 
ing plenipotentiaries  may  designate,  the  same  shall  be  drawn  for  from  among  the  governments 
of  the  following  nations :  The  Argentine  Republic,  Chili,  France,  Germany,  United  States 
of  America,  Great  Britain,  Mexico,  Spain,  and  Switzerland.  The  first  drawn  shall  be  the 
arbitrator ;  if  not  accepted,  the  second  shall  be  taken,  and  if  the  second  declines  the  appoint- 
ment, then  the  third  of  those  drawn  shall  be  the  arbitrator." 

Art.  2.  The  high  contracting  parties,  recognizing  (hat  a  rupture  de  facto  between  two  or 
more  sister  republics  which  have  bound  themselves  to  decide  their  differences  by  arbitration 
might  occur  in  case  of  rejection  of  the  mediation  of  the  other  republics  not  directly  com-' 
promised  therein,  and  what  would  be  still  more  grievous,  after  having  been  decided  by  an 
unappealable  arbitral  award,  to  the  detriment  of  the  most  vital  interests  of  Central  America, 
and  that  if  such  a  rupture  should  occur  without  uniting  for  the  mediation  of  the  sister  gov- 
ernments, it  would  also  be  in  violation  of  treaty  stipulations,  agree  to  suppress  the  final  para- 
graph of  article  2  of  the  general  treaty  of  peace,  fiiendship,  and  commerce  signed  in  Guate- 
mala on  the  i6(h  of  February,  1887,  which  prescribes  for  such  cases  the  neutrality  of  the 
governments  not  directly  interested  in  the  conflict. 

Art.  3.  Inasmuch  as  the  general  treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  and  commerce  does  not  es- 
tablish fixed  rules  for  terminating  the  differences  which  may  arise  between  the  high  contract- 
ing parties,  and  it  being  necessary  also  in  the  event  of  such  a  rupture  in  fact  between  two  or 
more  sister  republics  to  designate  the  line  of  conduct  which  the  others,  not  directly  compro- 
mised in  the  conflict,  should  observe,  as  also  to  prohibit  the  alliances  of  sister  republics 
against  sister  republics,  the  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  interpolate  in  the  general  treaty 
of  peace,  friendship,  and  commerce,  immediately  after  article  2,  the  following '  articles : 

<*  Art.  3.  In  the  event  of  a  disagreement  between  two  or  more  of  the  Central  American 
contracting  republics,  which  may  endanger  their  good  relations,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
contendtng  governments  (without  prejudice  to  the  obligations  imposed  on  them  by  the  fore- 
going article)  to  communicate  the  disagreement  to  the  sister  republics  not  directly  compro- 
mised in  the  question  without  delay  and  before  soliciting  the  decision  or  mediation  of  any 
foreign  power.  But  if  the  Central  American  Congress  should  be  in  session  the  contending 
governments  shall  bring  the  question  directly  to  its  notice  for  the  purposes  expressed  in 
article  5  (interpolated). 

*'  Art.  4.  The  governments  not  directly  interested  in  the  differences  upon  receiving 
official  notification  of  the  disagreement  between  two  or  more  of  the  high  contracting  parties, 
or  the  same  having  become  notorious  by  the  exchange  of  correspondence  relative  to  the 
conflict  lietween  them  shall  immediately  convoke  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Central 
American  Congress,  or  shall  anticipate  the  ordinary  meeting,  and  shall  agree  upon  the  place 
at  which  the  Congress  shall  hold  its  sessions. 

**  Art.  5.  The  republic  which  considers  itself  aggrieved  shall  present  to  the  Central 
American  Congress,  through  the  medium  of  its  plenipotentiary  a  memorandum  setting  forth 
the  ground  of  complaint.  The  plenipotentiary  of  the  republic  against  which  the  memorandum 
is  formulated,  shall  present  another  of  explanations;  if  in  the  latter  there  should  also  be  com- 
plaint, the  plenipotentiary  who  has  taken  the  initiative  shall  reply. 

**\Vith  reference  to  these  documents,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  republics  not  directly 
interested  in  the  question,  shall  deliberate  upon  the  means  of  conciliation  which  may  seem 
most  equitable  and  effectual,  and,  as  mediators,  shall  submit  them  to  the  consideration  of  tht 
contending  republics,  and  shall  endeavor  to  obtain  a  reconciliation. 

'*If  this  should  not  be  realized  the  mediating  plenipotentiaries  shall  recommend  to  the 
contending  republics  the  election  of  an  arbitrator  by  mutual  agreement,  and  if  this  shouUl  l>c 

*-   • 
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impossible,  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  prescribed  in  article  i  (reformed);  the  mediating 
plenipotentiaries  shall  carry  out  the  drawix^  referred  to  in  the  same  article,  and  shall  com- 
municate the  result  tojthe  plenipotentiaries  of  the  contending  republics. 

*'  The  same  proceedings  shall  be  observed  when  two  or  more  of  the  republics  consider 
themselves  aggrieved,  or  there  may  be  two  or  more  republics  against  which  the  memorandum 
of  complaint  shall  have  been  formulated. 

**  Art.  6.  The  Central  American  code  will  be  held  to  have  been  infringed  by  the 
government  which  violates  the  settlement  agreed  to,  which  does  not  respect  a  pronounced 
award,  which  unjustly  invades  foreign  territory,  evading  the  rules  and  means  hereinbefore 
designated,  which  violates  the  first  paragraph  of  article  5  of  the  original  treaty  of  peace, 
friendship,  and  commerce  relative  to  the  suppression  of  organized  factioas  against  an  allied 
government,  or  article  7  (interpolated),  which  prohibits  alliances  that  might  be  made  effective 
against  any  one  or  more  of  the  allied  Central  American  republics. 

"  In  either  of  such  cases  the  republics  not  directly  interested  in  the  question  shall  have 
the  right  to  intervene,  even  by  force  of  arms,  with  the  view  of  causing  the  agreement  or 
award  to  be  respected,  or  to  aid  the  one  unjustly  attacked.  In  such  case  the  governments 
not  directly  interested  in  the  question  shall  come  to  an  understanding,  and  those  which  de- 
termine to  intervene  with  arms  shall  operate  jointly. 

"  Under  no  pretext  and  for  no  cause  shall  either  of  the  republics  have  the  right  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  government  which  shall  have  violated  the  Central  American  code,  in 
any  of  the  forms  expressed  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  article,  nor  to  lend  any  moral  or 
material  aid  in  carrying  out  such  object. 

"  Art.  7.  No  one  of  the  contracting  republics  shall  have  the  right  to  form  alliances 
within  or  outside  of  Central  America,  general  or  special,  offensive  or  defensive,  permanent  or 
provisional,  expressed  or  tacit,  which  are  intended  to  have  effect  or  which  might  produce 
effect,  in  regard  to  one  or  more  of  the  allied  republics  of  Central  America.  This  stipulation  is 
without  prejudice  to  that  established  by  the  second  paragraph  of  the  foregoing  article  (inter- 
polated) against  the  government  which  violates  the  Centra]  American  code.  But  two  or 
more  of  the  contracting  repubhcs  may  form  closer  alliances  than  by  this  treaty  to  resist 
powers  which  are  hot  Central  American. 

"If  any  one  of  the  contracting  republics  should  sign  treaties  of  alliance  with  foreigrr 
jxtwers  it  shall  be  understood  that  the  terms  of  such  alliance  shall  never  prevail  against  nor 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  fraternal  alliance  of  Central  America." 

Art.  4.  The  high  contracting  parties,  recc^izing  that  the  National  Assembly  of  Salva- 
dor could  not  accept  the  principle  that  the  naturalization  of  Central  Americans  in  any  of  the 
contracting  republics  gives  them  all  the  rights  of  native  citizenship,  because  opposed  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Republic,  and  that  the  same  difficulty  would  be  presented  in  the  adoption 
of  the  principle  by  the  Congress  of  Nicaragua;  recognizing  moreover,  that  the  constitutions 
of  both  Republics  have  nearly  assimilated  the  rights  of  naturalized  Central  Americans  with 
those  of  native  citizens,  agree  to  suspend  the  observance  of  article  6  of  the  general  treaty  of 
peace,  friendship,  and  commerce. 

The  principle  therein  established  shall  form  a  part  of  the  Central  American  code  when- 
ever Nicaragua  and  Salvador  shall  have  amended  their  constitutions  by  adopting  it. 

The  Government  of  Salvador  binds  itself  to  solicit  of  the  Assembly  the  reconsideration  of 
article  6  of  the  general  treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  and  commerce. 

Art.  5.  Nicaragua  and  Salvador  recognize  the  fact  that  until  they  shall  have  amended 
their  constitutions,  as  they  are  bound  to  do,  the  other  sister  republics  have  the  right  to  re- 
strict, as  regards  Nicaraguans  and  Salvadorians,  the  principle  that  the  naturalization  of  Cen- 
tral Americans  in  any  of  the  repubUcs  of  Central  America  places  them  on  an  equality  with 
native  citizens,  and  that  those  restrictions  may  be  carried  out  by  conceding  them  the  rights 
only  which  the  constitutions  of  Nicaragua  and  Salvador  concede  to  naturalized  Central  Ameri- 
cans in  their  respective  territories. 
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Art.  6.  The  high  contracting  parties,  recognizing  that,  for  the  observance  Ik  all  the  re- 
publics of  Central  America  of  the  7th  article  of  the  general  treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  and 
commerce,  it  woald  be  necessary  to  make  constitutional  reforms  which  are  of  no  importance 
at  present,  inasmuch  as  owing  to  the  small  number  of  immigrants  the  naliftalization  of 
Spanish-Americans  and  other  foreigners  is  of  rare  occurrence,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  sufficient  fiidlities  for  such  naturalization  in  all  of  the  contracting  republics,  and  that  the 
article  referred  to,  which  makes  the  conditions  for  obtaining  citizenship  uniform,  although  in- 
spired by  a  spirit  of  Americanism  and  fraternity,  does  not  directly  promote  a  fusion  of  Central 
American  interests,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  its  union  as  one  political  body,  agree  to 
consider  the  said  article  as  suppressed. 

Art.  7.  The  high  contracting  parties,  desiring  that  the  periodical  meetings  of  the  Central 
American  Congress  shall  be  more  frequent,  agree  to  reform  article  26  of  the  general  treaty  of 
peace,  friendship,  and  commerce,  as  follows : 

"  Art.  30.  With  the  object  of  discussing  periodically  those  matters  which  are  of  common 
interest  to  all  of  the  contracting  republics,  and  for  the  adoption  of  expedient  measuscs,  a 
congress  of  plenipotentiaries  of  all  of  them  shall  meet  every  year,  and,  if  practicable,  its  in- 
stallation shall  take  place  on  the  15th  of  September,  the  Anniversary  of  independence. 

**  The  congress  shall  give  its  attention  to  the  making  of  such  new  treaties  as  experience 
shall  have  suggested  as  necessary  or  useful  for  the  development  of  the  great  interests  of  Cen- 
tral America,  in  reforming  those  which  in  practice  have  proved  dangerous  or  prejudicial,  and 
in  discussing  such  matters  of  general  interest  as  any  of  the  plenipotentiaries  shall  present. 

**  The  meetings  of  the  congress  shall  take  place  by  turns  in  each  republic  in  the  following 
order:  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  and  Costa  Rica,  and  the  first  meeting 
aball  be  on  the  15th  of  September,  1889." 

Art.  8.  The  high  contracting  parties,  recognizing  as  ineffectual  the  obligation  relative  to 
a  collective  diplomatic  representation  of  Central  America,  and  tha%  relating  to  an  sgrcerpent 
as  to  granting  concessions  to  steam-ship  companies,  railways,  etc.,  inasmuch  as  its  laxity  i)er- 
mits  the  governments  to  comply  or  not  with  the  obligation ;  while  on  the  otiier  hand  the 
constitutions  of  all  the  Central  American  republics  confer  upon  the  executive  power  the 
necessary  authority  to  unify  the  diplomatic  representation  in  such  cases  as,  and  whenever  it 
may  be  found  expedient,  and  also  leaves  him  at  liberty 'to  agree  with  the  other  sister  repub- 
lics in  regard  to  concessions  to  companies  formed  for  every  kind  of  enterprise;  the  stipulation, 
therefore,  contained  in  article  28  of  the  general  treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  and  commerce 
becomes  unnecessary,  and  they  agree  to  suppress  it. 

Art.  9.  The  high  contracting  parties  recognizing  that  it  is  not  usual  that  the  provisional 
detention  of  a  person  charged  with  crime  should  precede  an  authenticated  demand  for  his 
extradition,  even  in  followitig  out  the  -idea  of  considering  Central  America  as  one  sole  judicial 
teiritory ;  that  the  adoption  of  that  principle  would  entail  difficuUies  in  view  bf  the  great  ex-, 
tent  1  f  the  country,  making  a  prolonged  detention,  a  month  even,  obligatory  as  stipulated,  at 
the  termination  of  which  the  documentary  evidence  might  prove  insufficient,  or  the  requisi- 
tion might  not  arrive  in  time,  thus  resulting  in  the  release  of  the  person  detained,  and  afford- 
ing him  the  means  of  insuring  his  immunity,  in  the  event  of  the  documentary  evidence  being 
refcmned,  or  the  subsequent  arrival  of  th<  requbition,  agree  to  suppress  article  13*  of  the 
extradition  contention  signed  in  Guatemala  on  the  i6ih  of  February,  1S87. 

Art.  10.  The  general  treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  and  commerce,  signed  in  Guatemala 
on  the  i6th  of  February,  1887,  by  all  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
shall  comprise  thirty-five  articles,  which  shall  be  numbered  in  their  order,  omitting  the  Bnal 
paragraph  of  articles  2,  7,  and  28,  and  interpolating  the  five  new  articles  subjoined  to  a  tide 

*  Ankle  13  of  the  extradition  convention  of  the  16th  of  Febniary,  1887,  between  the  five  Central  American 
Rcpablict  '•  as  follows :  "  Art.  13.  In  urgent  cases  the  provisional  detention  of  the  person  charged  with 
rTime  may  be  solicited,  always  by  the  diplomatic  channel  and  judicial  requisition,  upon  telegraphic  or  postal 
communication.  The  provbiooal  arrest  shall  be  made  in  the  form  and  in  conformity  with  the  legislation  of 
tb?  country  of  refuge,  but  it  shall  cease,  if  within  the  term  of  one  month  fron  the  date  upon  whivh  i(  taKCS 
place  the  rcc|uisi:ipo  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  shall  not  have  been  formulated." 
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3  of  the  ^Mresent  treaty.  And  the  extraditioo  convention  signed  in  the  same  city,  on  the  same 
day,  by  the  same  high  contracting  parties,  shall  consist  of  seventeen  articles,  which  shall  be 
numbered  in  their  numerical  order,  omitting  the  only  article  suppressed. 

It  is  declared  that  when,  in  the  present  treaty,  articles  of  the  general  treaty  of  peace, 
friendship,  and  codimerce,  or  of  the  extradition  convention  are  cited,  the  reference  is  to  the 
enumeration  in  the  treaty  and  convention  as  they  signed  at  Guatemala,  and  that  when  the 
reference  is  to  the  amended  or  interpolated  articles  of  the  present  treaty,  the  amendmeat  or 
interpolation  is  adverted  to  in  parenthesis,  and  is  to  be  understood  as  relating  to  the  enamera- 
tiqn  newly  adopted  in  the  foregoing  paragraj^. 

Art.  II.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  submitted  for  the  requisite  ratifications,  and  these 
ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  in  the  term  of  two  months  after  the 
last  ratification  shall  have  been  efTi^ed. 

Each  government  shall,  to  that  effect,  notiiy  the  others  of  the  ratification  on  its  part  as 
soon  as  verified. 

The  non-ratification  of  this  treaty  by  one  or  more  of  the  contracting  republics  does  not 
release  those  who  shall  have  ratifiedjt,  and  among  the  latter  it  shall  be  held  firm  and  valid. 

In  faith  of  which  the  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  present  treaty  in  five  originals,  and 
have  affixed  thereto  theur  seals. 

Done  in  the  city  of  San  Josi  de  Costa  Rica  the  24th  day  of  November,  1888. 

RiCARDo  Jimenez.         Isidro  Urtecho. 
Josfe  Farfan,  jr.  Francisco  E.  Galindo. 

Jeronimo  Zelaya. 

National  Palace,  San  Jos6,  December  5,  1888. 

Whereas  the  foregoing  treaty 4s  conformable  with  the  instructions  given  to  the  plenipoten- 
tiary of  Costa  Rica,  let  it  be  approved  in  all  its  parts  and  bipught  to  the  knowledge  of  the 

<5onstitutional  congress. 

A.  DE  J.  SOTO. 
Manuel  J.  Jimenez, 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Department  of  Foreign  Relations. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  duties  collected  in  Germany  on  the  more 
important  articles  obtained  fix>m  the  United  States  as  compared  with  values  in  1886,  a  speci- 
fied return  of  duties  not  having  been  published  for  1887 : 


Aitidei. 


Animals: 

Cows  and  bnllocks.. ....... 

Hones 

Oxen«. M... ...•*>.. 

Sneep .«... 

Barley 

Bark  for  tanning 

Bristles  and  substitutes 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  etc. : 

Bone  black 

Catechu 

Cinchona  bark 

Dye  woods ..< 

Dye  extracts.. 

Indigo 

Lime,  chloride  of 

Potash 

Resin  of  Qr  (turp^tiae). 


Value  of  im- 
ports. 

Duty 
collected. 

Percent- 
age. 

Marks. 

S5,o98,ooo 

69,1x1,000 

5,309,000 

308, oop 

45,653,000 

8,310,000 

Marks. 

587,700 
1,452,300 

396,500 

6,3QO 

5,33»,9oo 

a.  35 
2. It 

7-47 

a.98 

JI.68 

8,381,000 

Free. 

Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
187,600 
33,300 

rrw.         1 

3,119,000 

3, 107,000 

8,ax6,ooo 

» 

3,9x0,000 

17*903.000 

790,000 
431,000 

as- 75 
5.«7 
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Ta6lt  skcwitig  tke  percentage  of  dtUies  eoiUcted  in  Germany ^  etc.  —  Continaed. 


I,  drqgB,  dyes,  dc.  ^^GontiBWd. 

Soda,  crude  and  crystallMd... 

bicarbonate  of .«...• 

calcined 

Tartar. ^ ^.... 

Clay  vare « 

Pbrcetain  ware. 

Coal : 

Pit 

Brown. 

(!ocoa  (Ui  beans,  raw  and  burnt)'. 

Chocolate  and  nanufitctures  of  cocoa 

Coflee  and  substitutes  » 

Cotton: 

Unnuuiolactured ....,..••••—...>•••» 

Carded,  combed,  and  dyed  .....^.......v......... 

Yam. ......•.....•.......•.••.•*••••■•••••.•.••.••■*•■< 

Manufactures  oil.. • • • 

Clocks , 

Wfatcnes.. .mm** .•»••■••«••••  ••■••••«M«a««««>»« 

Copper: 

Crude  or  scrap... ^........m... 

Wrought  or  rolled .h.. m........... 

Wire  (onpbced) ~ ^.. 

Tckgraph  cable ^ ^ 

Wire  (plated) 

Coppersmiths'  and  braziers'  articles  (coarse) 

Stones  and  stone  wares « 

Fancy  articles 

Farinaceous  substances  and  preparations : 

Starch,  fisrina  powder,  vaA  arrowroot ........ 

Starch  (gum) ^, 

Fertilixen: 

Goano. » ^. 

Bone  powder. ..•• 

Superpbosphatea 

Fbh: 

S^ted,  ciiRdj  etc  ••••i 


■••••••••••■•••a*  •«*•«•«•■ 


■■•«•■■■>» 


Crabs  (fresh).. 


Hemp :, 

Jute 1 

Jute  and  auuifla  hemp  yam 

Linen  yam 

Sewing  thread ••... 

Maau&ctures  of  jute,  flax,  hemp,  etc.,  except  rope-makers'  articles. 


Tropical  (bananas,  lemons,  oranges,  etc.). 

Dried  (phims,  prunes,  apples,  pears,  etc.). 

Fum  and  for  skins 

Glast  and  glass  ware 

Hair  (human). 

Hats ^ 

Bonnets..*. *..... 

Others  not  specified 

Hides  aikd  skins 

Hope 

ladia  robber  tnd  |ntu-|>crclwi ........ 


Value  of  im- 
ports. 


&»«•••••>•••• 


Marks. 

67^000 

311, 000 

M5,<»o 

3,591,000 

3,151,000 

504,000 

38,163,000 

15,114,000 

5,903,000 

1,875,000 

138,485,000 

« 

«75, 346,000 

«! 304,000 

56,497,000 

19,252,000 

70,000 

6,473,000 

10,126,000 

387,000 

151,000 

33,000 

•  3,ooo 

3,947,000 

30,801,000 

22,173.000 

368,000 
52,000 

8,658,000 
2,303,000 
3,834,000 

3,830,000 
757,000 
30,162,000 
14,144,000 
32,833,000 
'9,887,000 

9,680,000 

1,398,000 
»9. 955, 000 

2,687,000 
33,269,000 

4,392,000 

8,709,000 

43,996,000 

8,107,000 

130,000 
1,070,000 

339,000 

203,000 

«3S»393,ooo 

3,664.000 

16,163^000 


Duty 
collected. 


Marks. 
20,370 
»3,5oo 

37,»70 
Free. 

481,600 


120,000 


Free. 
Free. 
1,291.000 
374,600 
49,904,000 

Free. 

Free. 

5,269,000 

1,924.000 

32, 800 

505,800 

Free. 

25,700 
16.500 

2, 800 

1,600 

95,600 

403,600 

1,389,000 

88,500 

»7,9oo 

Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


Percent- 
age. 


J>.25 

6.40 
»5-63 

15.28 

23- 81 


21.87 
19.98 
36.04 


9-33 

9-99 

32.57 
7.81 


6.64 

10.93 

8.48 

53-33 
2.4a 

'•3« 
5.81 

24  05 
34  43 


« 54, 600 

4- 05 

206,000 

27.21 

3.388,000 

11.23 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

94,500 

6.76 

962,000 

4.82 

79,000 

2  94 

699.100 

2. 10 

739,600 

16.84 

1.248,500 

«4  34 

36,600 

0  c^ 

893, 7<» 

It.  02 

10,500 

2.50 

82,500 

7,7> 

34,000 

10.03 

16,600 

8.22 

Free. 

245.000 

(  69 

Free, 

i««ii«     til 
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Table  shewing  the  percefUage  0/  duties  eolUcted  m  Germany^  etc, — Ontinued. 


Actkkft. 


>••••••«••••  ■••••«•••• 


■  ■■»■••••••#—<•— ■•■t»«*— 


India  rubber,  manu&cturcs  of.  .• 
Iron  and  steel : 

Manufactures  of. 

Pig-iron M....... 

Bar  iron  (wrought) ............m 

Sheet  (plate) 

Iron  wire 

Fancy  manufactures  of  wrought-iron  ware. ......f. 

Coarse  manufactures  of  wroug^t-iron ., 

Railroad  vehicles,  etc 


»»«»»»»«« ••••»« •••••• •«•••• •••••■ 


Jewelry 

Leather : 

Manufactures  of. 

Gloves 


coarse.. 

fine 

Sole-leather.... 
Glove-leather . 


Malt 

Malt  liquors .«, 

Oils  and  £ats , 

Paints : 

Perfumery 

Colors 

Ultramjirine 

Paper  and  manufactures  of. 
Provisions : 

Butter 

Cheese 

Eggs 

Seeds  (not  medicinal) : 

Rape-seed 

Linseed 

Clover-seed..... 


Salt 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of. 

Raw  silk 

Manufactures  of  half-silk  articles 

I^ces,  blondes,  and  embroideries 

Soap  and  perfumery 

Spices 

Spirits  (distilled)  and  spirituous  compounds... 

Sugar 

Tea 


Tin  and  manufactures  of 

Tobacco  and  manufactures  of.... 

Tobacco  leaf. 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 

Wines  and  cider  (in  casks) 

Champagne  and  other  sparkling  wines  (in  bottles).. 

Still  wines  (in  bottles) 

Wood  and  other  carving  stuffs  and  manufactures  ... 

Lumber  and  limber 

Manufactures  of  cabinet  ware  and  house  furniture.. 

Wool,  manufactures  of, 

Zinc  and  manufactures  of: 

Zinc  in  pigs 

Manufactures  of  zinc 


n 


Value  of  im- 
ports. 


Mmrju. 
•,318,000 

6,S9S,«» 
a.959,000 
1,158,000 
1,139,000 
3,938,000 

7,4S9.«» 
830,000 

8,183,000 

39,494,000 
5,4a5,«» 
1,805,000 
8,836,000 
3, 68a,  000 
5,246,000 

13,8x4,000 
3,276,000 

91,078,000 
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NAVIGATION,    COMMERCE,    AND    INDUSTRIES    OF    THE 

ARGENTINE    REPUBLIC. 


The  Argentine  Republic,  as  never  before,  appears  to  be  on  the  high  road 
to  national  prosperity.  The  **  boom  "  which  I  referred  to  in  ray  last  annual 
report  has  become  even  more  pronounced  and  decided.  In  every  department 
of  industry  and  trade  an  increased  impulse  is  everywhere  perceptible.  The 
spirit  of  progress  and  speculation  seems  to  pervade  the  whole  country.  A 
general  push,  more  emphatic  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  Republic, 
is  the  order  of  the  day  and  the  programme  of  the  future.  There  may  be 
some  weak  points  in  the  movement,  but  it  is  neither  artificial  nor  ficticious ; 
it  seems  to  be  real  and  genuine.  Look  where  we  will,  in  every  direction  we 
see  the  signs  of  progress ;  and  they  are  too  general  to  be  illusive  and  too 
emphatic  to  spring  from  any  other  source  than  a  mighty  current,  which  is 
bearing  the  country  along  with  a  force  which  the  minor  impediments  of  bad 
financial  management  and  a  persistent  disregard  of  the  laws  of  trade  can  not 
weaken. 

THE  ARGENTINE   "BOOM." 

The  im^lse,  which  conmienced  here  in  Buenos  Ayres,  is  now  felt  all 
through  the  different  provinces.  New  farms,  new  estanceas,  new  industries, 
new  railways,  new  public  works,  new  banks,  are  cropping  out  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  and  with  the  increasing  immigration  of  new  laborers  from  Europe  and 
the  constant  accession  of  new  capital  from  abroad  seeking  profitable  invest- 
ment here,  the  development  which  is  now  going  on. may  be  considered  as 
almost  marvelous.  All  classes  of  the  people  are  aroused  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  new  departure.  Many,  perhaps,  are  being  carried  beyond  the  bounds 
of  prudence  into  new  avenues  of  speculation,  and  some  may  be  overwhelmed 
in  the  mad  race  after  riches ;  but  the  movement  is  onward,  unmistakably  on- 
ward. The  continuance  of  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  the  decree  of 
the  Geverhment  making  paper  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts,  and 
the  constantly  increasing  volume  of  irredeemable  currency  which  the  new 
national  banks  are  putting  into  circulation,  make  it  easy  to  float  the  most 
extravagant  schemes  for  "getting  rich"  quickly;  and  the  whole  community 
is  almost  off  its  head  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  which  everywhere  pre- 
vails. 

PEACE  AND   PROGRESS. 

What  greatly  adds  to  the  business  impulse  and  spirit  of  development  which 
nowadays  more  than  ever  characterizes  the  people,  is  the  political  quiet  which 
pervades  the  country.  Revolutions  and  attempts  at  revolution  are  matters  of 
the  past.  All  through  the  extent  of  the  Argentine  Republic  the  guaranties 
of  the  constitution  now  have  the  sanction  of  the  people  and  the  laws  are 
permitted  to  be  peacefully  executed.  Labor  is  more  and  more  respected  and 
honored,  and  capital  finds  ready  investment  with  more  confidence  than  ever 
before.  No  one  any  longer  thinks  of  or  fears  internal  commotions  or  civil 
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disturbances.     The  Argentine  citizen's  love  of  country  no  longer  manifests 

itself  by  trying  to  get  forcible  possession  of  the  Govemmenti  but  rather  by 

seeking  to  increase  the  wealth  and  production  of  the  Republic.     The  new 

President,  in  his  late  message  to  the  Argentine  Congress,  sees  in  all  this 

**  good  grounds  for  congratulation  and  for  new  and  noble  hopes. ' '     He  says : 

My  policy  has  been  peace,  toleration,  and  conciliation.  The  fullest  liberty  for  the  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion  and  the  free  exercise  of  personal  rights  is  the  most  eloquent  phase  of 
national  life.  The  National  Government  at  last  is  respected  throughout  the  interior,  the  differ- 
ent provinces  thereof  giving  it  frequent  proofs  of  support  and  confidence.  A  comparison  mrith 
times  unfortunately  not  very  remote  shows  palpably  the  immense  progress  which  has  been 
made  materially  and  in  the  working  of  the  institutions  under  which  we  live.  Until  quite  re- 
cently the  political  chapter  in  public  documents  like  this  was  simply  an  index  to  all  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war,  attempts  on  the  lives  and  properties  of  citizens,  and  a  catalogue  of  outrages 
on  an  oppressed  people  by  ignorant  leaders,  bred  in  the  desert,  with  an  outward  semblance  of 
civilization,  but  none  the  less  arbitrary  and  to  be  dreaded.  Young  men  of  the  present  genera- 
tion can  remember  how  the  most  trivial  local  disturbances  gave  rise  to  bloody  struggles,  exile, 
and  a  complete  abandonment  of  all  labor,  the  scourge  spreading  from  province  to  province, 
the  only  means  of  finally  conquering  the  insurgents  b^ing  force  and  death.  Abroad,  the  very 
name  of  the  nation  was  a  synonym  for  anarchy,  thus  preventing  all  chance  of  economic  life 
and  credit  for  the  country  and  destroying  all  stimulus  for  labor  by  (he  incessant  state  of  uneasi- 
ness. How  goeat  were  the  burdens  of  those  troublous  times,  when  compared  with  the  bright 
and  hopeful  present  as  the  measure  of  our  progress! 

INTERNATIONAL  DIFFICULTIES. 

During  the  past  year  the  relations  of  the' Argentine  Republic  with  the 
different  nations  of  Europe  and  America  have  continued  to  be  of  the  most 
friendly  character.  The  boundary  question  between  Chili  and  the  Argentine 
Government  still  remains  unsettled,  but  the  negotiations  for  determining  the 
line  which  divides  the  two  countries  are  quietly  proceeding  within  the  stip- 
ulations of  the  23d  of  July,  1881.  The  settlement  of  the  limits  controversy 
between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil  was  referred  to  a  joint  commis- 
sion, which,  with  a  technical  staff  of  assistants,  has  been  at  work  for  more 
than  a  year  in  the  exploration  of  the  disputed  territory  in  the  Misiones.  The 
only  doubt  which  arose  was  in  reference  to  the  identification  of  River  San 
Antonio  Guazia,  sustained  by  the  Argentine  commissioners  and  resisCed  by 
the  Brazilians,  and  it  is  thought  that  an  understanding  has  now  been  reached 
on  the  subject.  In  regard  to  the  boundary  question  with  Bolivia,  nothing 
has  been  done  during  the  past  year,  both  Governments  maintaining  the  exist- 
ing sfafus  in  quo  in  the  most  friendly  manner. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

The  national  territories,  whose  provisional  organization  I  have  referred  to 
in  former  reports,  continue  to  give  signs  of  development  and  vigorous  growth. 
The  influx  of  population  into  these  incipient  provinces  or  states,  the  opening 
up  of  new  estanceas,  the  establishment  of  schools,  the  organization  of  courts 
of  justice  —  all  those  things  point  to  the  fact  that  it  will  not  be  many  years 
before  the  four  territorial  governments  into  which  Patagonia  is  divided,  to- 
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gether  with  those  of  the  Chaco  and  Misiones  will  be  knocking  for  admission 
into  the  Argentine  Union  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  original  fourteen 
provinces. 

IMMIGRATION. 

According  to  the  official  returns  the  number  of  immigrants  arriving  in 
this  coimtry  dtlring  the  year  18S7  was  137,426,  against  93,116  in  1886.  Al- 
ready, however,  for  the  eleven  months  of  the  present  year  the  number  of 
arrivals  reaches  128,797.  The  Government  has  been  making  more  than 
ordiQary  efforts  to  foment  emigration  from  Europe  to  the  River  Plata,  and 
the  late  Congress  voted  the  cost  of  fifty  thousand  passages  to  be  advanced  to 
agriculturists  and  artisans  to  enable  them  to  come  here.  Dr.  'Navarro,  the 
commissary  of  immigration,  is  now  in  Europe  to  complete  arrangements  for 
putting  the  embarkation  of  emigrants  on  a  better  basis. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  efforts  of  the  Argentine  Government  thus  to  induce 
immigration  are  having  a  grand  success  with  the  poor  classes  of  Europe,  who 
are  without  work  and  without  hope;  and  the  change  they  make  in  coming 
here  is  for  the  better.  Their  condition  here,  no  matter  how  inadequate  the 
wages,  no  matter  how  miserable  socially,  morally,  and  politically  they  may 
find  themselves  hete,  is  far  in  advance  of  what  they  have  left  behind  them. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  can  all  find  work, 'and,  bv  hard  struggles,  man- 
age after  awhile  to  become  more  comfortable  in  their  surroundings,  but 
under  such  circumstances  and  self-denials  as  would  not  only  discourage  but 
quite  overwhelm  with  despair  any  one  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
higher  plane  of  civilization  in  the  United  States.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
I  once  more  entreat  our  American  citizens  not  to  try  their  fortunes  down 
here.  They  will  find  everything  so  different  and  so  primitive  in  the  interior 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  compared  with  what  they  have  enjoyed  at  home, 
that  they  are  sure  to  be  thoroughly  disappointed ;  and,  if  they  come  without 
the  means  of  returning,  as  too  many  of  them  do,  they  will  soon  find  them- 
selves utterly  destitute,  begging  the  charities  of  a  people  whose  language  they 
can  not  speak.  Such  distressing  cases  come  under  my  observation  every  few 
days,  and  tax  all  my  efforts  to  assist  them  even  temporarily.  With  the  im- 
migrants from  the  overcrowded  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  the  situation  is 
altogether  different.  They  not  only  find  their  countrymen  here  in  large 
colonies,  but  they  are  so  similar  in  language  and  habits  with  the  people  of 
the  country  that  they  at  once  are  able  to  make  themselves  understood  and 
soon  imperceptibly  assimilate  with  the  native  population. 

RAILWAYS. 

There  continues  to  be  a  great  movement  throughout  the  Argentine  Re- 
public in  the  construction  of  railways.  So  great  are  the  number  of  new  con- 
cessions granted  by  the  National  Congress  and  by  the  different  provincial 
legislatures  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  name  them  all.  Up  to  the  meeting  of 
the  last  congress  there  were  national  concessions  for  seventeen  different  lines, 
of  which  thirteen  enjoy  the  guaranty  of  the  Government.     These  guarantied 
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lines  represent  a  total  length  of  7,961  kilometers  (4,975  miles),  and  the  aggre- 
gate length  of  the  other  lines  1,272  kilometers  (795  miles),  making  a  total 
of  5,770  miles.  Among  them  are  the  following,  viz :  The  Ch^o  and  Tar* 
tagal  Railway,  the  Reconquista  and  Formosa  (Chaco)  Railway,  the  Bahia 
Blanca  and  Villa  Mercedes  Railway,  the  San  Juan  and  Salta  Railway,  the 
Chumbicha,  Tinogasta  and  Andalgala  Railway,  the  Goya  and*Monte  Caseros 
Railway,  the  Resistencia  and  Metan  Railway^  the  San  Cristobal  and  Tucu- 
man  Railway,  etc.  A  line  from  San  Juan  to  Cabra  Corral,  in  Salta,  is  being 
surveyed,  as  also  one  from  Mendoza  to  San  Rafael;  also,  the  line  from  <^obos 
to  Salta  via  Lagunilla,  and  several  others  of  less  prominence. 

The  following  roads  are  in  the  course  of  construction,  to  wit :  The  exten- 
sions of  the  Northern  Central,  the  road  now  being  opened  beyond  Tucuman 
as  far  as  Chilcas.  The  branches  from  Dean  Fumes  to  Chilicito,  and  from 
Chumbicha  to  Catamarca  have  the  road-beds  completed  and  the  track  laying 
has  commenced.  Beyond  Chilcas  towards  Salta  and  Jujuy  the  work  is  still 
progressing,  but  there  are  many  engineering  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  not 
much  has  yet  been  accomplished.  The  line  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Mercedes, 
which  is  a  link  of  the  Transardine  Railway,  is  now  completed  and  opened  to 
traffic,  thus  giving  a  through  line  from  Buenos  Ayres  a^  far  as  Mendoza. 
Work  contmues  to  progress  on  the  link  from  Mendoza  towards  Valparaiso, 
Chili,  some  of  the  track  having  already  been  laid,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  it  is  expected  that  the  Uspallata  Pass  of  the  Andes  will  be  reached.  For 
the  construction  of  the  railway  from  Monte  Caseros  to  Corrientes  and  Posadas 
in  the  Misiones  the  necessary  materials  are  now  being  received,  and  the  work 
has  commenced.  Th^  new  line  from  Rosario,  via  Simchales,  to  Tucuman 
is  being  rapidly  pushed  forward,  and  the  rails  are  laid  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
beyond  Sunchales. 

The  last  session  of  the  Argentine  Congress,  in  response  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President,  made  a  very  firm  stand  against  the  granting  of 
any  more  charters  or  concessions  with  government  guaranties,  and  the  fact 
that  numerous  applications  were  made  for  new  lines  without  such  guaranties 
shows  that  the  condition  of  the  country  is  now  so  promising  that  capital  is 
ready  to  embark  in  such  enterprises  without  government  aid. 

MARTIN   GARCIA  BAR. 

One  of  the  causes  which  render  the  interior  navigation  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  difficult  and  expensive  is  the  existence  of  bars  and  other  obstacles 
in  the  channels  of  the  rivers.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  difficulties 
is  the  bank  which  sets  across  the  La  Plata  River  near  the  island  of  Martin 
Garcia,  and  the  series  of  bars  in  the  Uruguay  River.  At  the  former,  some- 
times in  season  of  low  water  as  many  as  fifty  vessels  are  estopped  from  pass- 
ing further  up  the  river,  and  have  to  await  at  anchor  for  a  tide  sufficiently 
high  to  float  them  over.  It  is  now  proposed  to  organize  a  commission,  in 
connection  with  the  Uruguayan  Government,  for  the  construction  of  certain 
works  which  would  remove  these  obstructions  to  navigation.     The  Argentine 

Government  will  probably  take  the  initiative  in  the  matter, 
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PORT  WORKS. 

The  Government  mole  at  the  city  of  Concepcion,  on  the  Uruguay  River, 
has  at  last  been  completed,  together  with  a  bridge  and  custom-house^  at  a 
total  cost  of  1410,000.  An  iron  mole  is  also  in  course  of  construction  at 
San  Nicolas,  on  the  Paran4  River,  and  works  for  the  improvement  of  the 
channel  in  front  of  the  town  have  been  surveyed.  The  works  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  port  of  Rosario  have  recently  been  stopped,  for  the  reason 
that  recent  changes  and  deviations  in  the  channel  of  the  Parang  have  required 
some  modifications  in  the  plans.  From  what  I  learned  on  a  recent  visit  to  * 
Rosario  it  would  appear  that  a  bar  is  forming  along  the  city  front  that  bids 
fair,  unless  wing-dams  are  properly  constructed  above  the  city,  to  send  all 
the  water  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  thus  rendering  the  port  quite  useless. 
The  National  Government  proposes,  if  possible,  to  avert  such  a  misfortune  to 
that  growing  city. 

THE  RIACHUELO  PORT. 

The  canalization  of  the  Riachuelo  de  Barracas,  just  south  of  the  city  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  continues  to  be  actively  carried  on  under  the  most  advan- 
tagebus  conditions.  In  the  course  of  last  year  the  excavations  amounted  to 
over  1,000,000  cubic  meters.  The  cost  of  the  work  up  to  the  end  of  the 
last  year,  since  the  beginning,  has  been  16,500,000.  The  port  dues»  how- 
ever, already  give  an  interest  of  6  to  8  per  cent,  on  the  capital  expended, 
notwithstanding  its  incomplete  state.  The  following  table  shows  the  pro- 
portion of  sea-going  vessels  which  last  year  took  advantage  of  the  facilities 
offered  by  the  rules  of  the  Riachuelo  port,  as  appears  by  the  last  annual  re- 
port of  the  maritime  prefect : 

Arrivals  and  departures  of  sea-^oing  vessels. 


Arrivals. 

I>epartures. 

Port. 

Sailing  Tends. 

Steameis. 

Sailing  vevds. 

Steamers. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

CitYRoadt ,...».--» ,.... 

a,o57 
7«4 

57fc»8x 
5*8,467 

583 
aaa 

9^>354 
999,337 

708 
891 

39a»a85 
467,344 

630 
X44 

1,994,901 
461,344 

Ritcfaiirlo  ror* 

Arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  in  the  river  trade. 


Arrivals. 

Depaitiires. 

Port. 

SailiiigvcaMls. 

SteameiB. 

SaOing  vcssds. 

SteajBen. 

No. 

Tom. 

No. 

Tom. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

• 

C«y  Roads - 

Vbchorift  Dort rr.. 

a.  774 
16,399 

174,  "3 
630,856 

887 
16,976 

999,660 
•87,511 

8,695 
16,636 

47a.  631 
618,044 

• 
932 

16,880 

308,959 
989,631 
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It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that,  while  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  the  foreign  shipping  now  finds  its  way  to  the  Riachuelo,  the  coasting  or 
river  trade  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  that  port.  This  is  owing  to  the 
greater  facilities  it  offers  for  handling  cargoes.  It  now  possesses  4,500  meters 
of  moles,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  ships  drawing  23  feet  and  6,000  tons 
burden. 

BUENOS  AYRES  PORT  WORKS. 

The  work  on  the  Buenos  Ayres  port,  which  I  Jiave  heretofore  mentioned 
in  my  annual  reports,  has  been  prosecuted  the  past  year  without  intermission, 
and  the  first  section  will  probably  be  ready  within  the  stipulated  time.  The 
basin  is  now  quite  completed  to  the  proper  depth,  and  the  embankments  are 
nearly  finished.  This  basin  is  1,095  meters  long  by  100  in  width.  About 
300  meters  of  wharf  are  also  completed,  and  large  quantities  of  material  are 
now  on  the  ground  for  the  rest  of  this  work.  The  outside  piers  are  likewise 
progressing  to  completion,  and  the  piles  are  in  position.  The  compafty  hav- 
ing the  contract  has  nearly  2,000  men  employed  on  the  works.  The  com- 
merce of  the  city  is  looking  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  day  when  the 
use  of  lighters  and  carts  in  the  handling  of  cargoes  will  be  done  away  with 
forever.  '   , 

THE  RIVER  OR  INTERIOR  COMMERCE. 

The  river  commerce  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  embracing  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  Uruguay,  and  the  Parani  rivers,  with  their 
various  affluents,  shows  but  little  change  with  the  returns  of  last  year.  I 
give  a  comparison  of  the  two  years  below : 


Arrivals. 

• 

Departures, 

Ctoss. 

1886. 

1887. 

xR86. 

1887. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Sailing  vessels 

Steamers 

«7,504 
7,a97 

650,048 
1,986,406 

18,701 
6,184 

749,92« 

1,485,09* 

'9,569 
7,895 

689,699 
1,898,303 

31,001 
5,822 

838,640 

Total 

a4,8ox 

9,636,454 

84,825 

a, 335,0x3 

27.464 

a,  587,90* 

36,833 

«, 459,693 

The  average  size  of  the  sailing  vessels  in  the  river  trade  last  year  was  40 
tons,  the  average  size  of  the  steamers  was  260  tons. 


INTERPROVINCIAL  COMMERCE. 


The  interprovincial  commerce  by  river  during  the  year  1887  reached 
J73, 821, 5813.  For  the  seven  years  from  1881  to  1887,  inclusive,  the  follo# 
ing  are  the  comparative  figures : 
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Mavemenis  of  river  commerce. 


Ymt. 

."» 

t88i 

188a 

18«3 .; 

•884 

■885 « ^ 

1886..... « «... 

1887 , 


Products  of 

Imported 

the  country. 

mer- 
chandise. 

|7, 856,3x1 

$19,646,157 

8,108,553 

36,852,594 

"» 255.977 

as, 394, 370 

14,615,401 

"9,689,475 

17, 556, 49* 

31, 38a,  385 

i3,So«,89o 

37,398,110 

a9.897,<»7 

43,934,556 

• 

Total. 


^7,508,468 
29.961,147 
36,650,347 
44,304,876 
48,938,876 
50,899,930 
73,821,583 


Of  the  movement  of  the  produce  of  the  country  by  river  conveyance 
from  the  interior  the  .following  articles  were  the  most  prominent  : 


Articles. 


Nathre  rum  and  alcohol liteis. 

NatiTe  sugar , kilograms. 

Line ....^. hectoliters. 

Coke do.... 


li. kilograms. 

Kscutt  and  crackers do... . 

Flour .» do.... 


Soap 


com 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Poutocs 

Cheese ^ ..do.... 

S<Je4eathers ^ number. 

Natiire  tobaco).. kilogram.^. 

Wheat. ^ do.... 


vizc-wood..... 

Poets,  unsplii ^ number. 

Poets,  split »:. do.... 

Timber  and  beans 

Verba  mat< ; kilograms. 


Quantity. 


1,066,435 

6,99»,474 

4,661,176 

3,183,608 

813,321 

», 599,98a 
70,588,790 

3,736,993 

»3, '53,699 
75,796,037 
a7,64«,693 

1,089,084 
»4,99S 

',561,748 
57,633,683 


>, 646, 975 
930, 3U 


57»,755 


Value. 


$126,971 

908,89a 

1,828,0x8 

3,183,608 

173,668 

202,828 

4,941,215 

273,699 

657,685 

»»5»5,9a« 
1,105,668 

217,8x7 

119,960 

» 56, 175 

a, 305, 347 
161,740 

494,093 

465,207 

8x7,201 

7»,47o 


I  may  add,  in  regard  to  the  river  traffic,  that  it  is  now  well  provided  witli 
a  number  of  fine  steamers,  arranged  for  passengers  as  well  as  freight,  and 
furnished  with  all  the  modern  improvements  of  Clyde-built  vessels,  including 
the  electric  light.  The  company  which,  having  bought  out  all  other  inter- 
ests, .now  has  the  exclusive  control  of  the  river  trade  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, is  owned  in  Scotland,  and  its  intention  is  to  still  further  extend  its 
field  of  operations  by  building  a  smaller  class  of  steamers  to  navigate  the 
smaller  affluents  of  the  Parani  River. 

PROGRESS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

I  have  seen  no  estimate  of  the  approaching  harvest  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, but  there  has  been  put  down  in  seed  a  larger  breadth  of  land  than 
ever  before,  and  the  prospects  at  present  for  every  variety  of  crop  were  never 
better.  If  no  untoward  events  shall  intervene  to  defeat  the  generous  prom- 
ises, the  harvests  of  the  present  year  will  be  the  largest  ever  produced  in 
the  country.     In  wheat,  maize,  and  linseed  there  is  sure  to  be  a  .very  laige  sur- 
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])Uis  for  exports.  The  progress  which  agriculture  is  making  all  over  the 
Repubh'c  is  the  subject  of  general  comment,  and  already  this  country  is  ap- 
pearing as  a  factor  in  the  question  of  the  bread  supply  of  Europe.  The 
following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  shipments  of  crop  products  of 
the  Argentine  Republic  since  1882  : 


Artidcs. 


Wheat 

Flour 

Indian  com.. 

Linseed 

Baled  alfalfii 

Barley 

Pea-nuts 


X883. 

1883. 

1884. 

188^ 

x886. 

T^ms. 

TfMS. 

TIhw. 

Tan*. 

Tms. 

«,7DS 

60,754 

«o8»499 

7«,493 

37,864 

548 

4.844 

3>734 

7*447 

S.afe 

»07,3a7 

18,634 

«33,7»o 

"97,859 

331,660 

a3.3$« 

83,061 

33,99« 

69,446 

37,C89 

10,771 

11,460 

11,846 

",7^ 

xa,4o8 

XfZOO 

177 

368 

.     «,«09 

a,66i 

4» 

a,6i7 

«,99« 

t,399 

769 

1887. 

Tuts. 
937,865 

5,4o« 

361,844 
81,908 

",375 
4,X94 
•3,367 


Owing  to  bad  weather  just  before  the  maturing  of  the  crops  of  1887-8, 
and  which  considerably  reduced  the  yield,  the  exports  of  the  present  year 
will  show  a  decrease  over  those  of  1887.  The  returns  for  the  4hree  quarters, 
up  to  September  30th,  give  the  exports  as  follows :  Flour,  4,559  ^^^^ ;  wheat, 
172,353  tons;  Indian  com,  147,932  tons;  linseed,  39)573  tons;  alfalfa, 
6,813  tons;  pea-nuts,  1,370  tons,  etc. 

Of  the  exports  of  flour  during  the  year  1887,  3,167  tons  went  to  Brazil, 
1,095 -tons  ^o  Germany,  410  tons  to  England,  and  the  rest  went  to  various 
ports.  Of  the  wheat,  145,977  tons  went  to  England,  43,486  tons  to  Bel- 
gium, 13,582  tons  to  Italy,  17,197  tons  to  France,  10,495  ^^^^  to  Ger- 
many, and  the  balance  to  various  ports.  Of  the  Indian  com,  1779769  tons 
went  to  England,  98,868  tons  to  France,  27,646  tons  to  Belgium,  24,456 
tons  to  Brazil,  with  various  ports  for  the  balance.  The  linseed  nearly  all 
goes  to  England,  the  pea-nuts  to  France  for  the  manufacture  of  olive  oil, 
and  the  baled  alfalfa  to  Brazil. 

THE  MINING  INDtJSTRY. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  interesting  to  be  said  in  regard  to  the  mines  and 
mining  of  the  country.  There  is,  as  yet,  almost  nothing  to  show  for  the 
amount  of  money  which  of  late  years  has  been  invested  in  costly  mining 
machinery.  The  different  gold-mining  companies,  and  especially  those 
owned  abroad,  are  periodically  publishing  exaggerated  reports  of  what  they 
are  doing  and  of  the  prospects  of  very  speedily  finding  the  precious  metal 
in  paying  quantities.  This  is  done,  I  suppose,  either  to  keep  up  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  anxious  stockholders,  or  in  order  that  thdse  who  are  carrying 
heavily  may  unload  on  others  who  may  be  induced  to  try  their  fortunes  in 
an  industry  which,  with  all  the  parade  which  has  been  made  about  the  ex- 
istence of  gold  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  has  never  yet  paid  anything  on 
the  capital  invested.  The  sure  test  by  which  may  be  learned  what  the  various 
gold-mining  companies  are  doing  is  the  table  of  exports,  for  the  reason  that 
their  product  would  be  at  once  sent  out  of  the  country  for  refinement,  etc. 
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The  following  are  the  shipments  for  last  year : 

Kllograins.        Value. 

Copper  in  bafs I43»287  l57.3'5 

Copper,  mineral. » 4>ilo  '1^44 

Silver,  mineral <» 106,780  53,090 

Lead  ore ; « IS6,93^  12,554 

Silver,  pure 1,669  ^i»753 

Total 186,356 

Thus  far,  however,  for  the  year  1888,  the  returns  show  quite  an  increase 
in  the  shipments  of  minerals,  and  for  the  first  time  gold  appears  on  the  list 
of  exports.  I  give  below  the  nominal  exports  for  the  three  quarters  ending 
September  30: 

Kilograms.  Value. 

Gold-dust 325*524  I55.IO' 

Bismuth , « 35f072  140,288 

Copper  in  bars ^ 115,770  46,308 

Tm 301, 6ss  150,818 

Silver  metal 11,070  110,700 

Copper,  mineral 262,622  48,250 

Silver, mineral 324,000  161,999 

Lead,  mineral 96,316  7*7o6 

Silver,  pore 12,837  447.9^9 

Total - I  >  196, 139 

I  think  the  gold  referred  to  in  the  above  table  was  the  product  of  recent 
mining  operations  in  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  explorations  made  near  the 
Bay  of  San  Sebastian  by  Mr.  Popper  have  developed  the  existence  of  valua- 
ble gold  deposits  in  that  vicinity,  and  he  lately  returned  to  that  point  with  a 
full  complement  of  miners  and  mining  apparatus  for  a  more  extended  survey. 
Several  California  miners,  who  spent  some  time  in  examining  the  country, 
have  informed  me  that  while  there  are  a  number  of  places  where  gold  can  be 
procured  in  limited  quantities,  yet  they  doubt,  until  there  has  been  a  more 
careful  exploration,  if  any  of  the  present  diggings  will  pay  expenses. 

I  do  not  surrender  the  opinion,  which  I  have  heretofore  frequently  ex- 
pressed, that  there  are  immense  deposits  of  gold,  as  well  as  of  nearly  all  the 
other  valuable  metals,  in  various  parts  of  the  Argentine  Republic;  but  in 
order  to  facilitate  their  development  it  will  require  a  more  careful  scientific 
investigation  into  the  geology  of  the  country  than  has  yet  been  attempted 
by  the  Government. 

In  regard  to  coal,  the  discovery  of  which  has  already  been  heralded  with 
unusual  parade,  nothing  whatever  has  yet  been  done  towards  its  exploitation ; 
none  of  it  has  thus  far  been  utilized.  And  so  also  with  the  immense  petro- 
leum reservoirs,  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  provinces  of  Mendoza, 
Salta,  and  Jujuy.  Companies  to  work  these  deposits  have  been  formed, 
and  to  assist  them  in  producing  the  home  material  a  very  high  protective 
tariff  has  been  placed  on  the  article  from  the  United  States,  but  thus  far 
the  Argentine  oil  has  not  come  upon  the  market. 
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THE  NATIONAL  FORESTS. 

The  lumber  of  the  United  States,  still  in  increased  quantities,  continues 
to  supply  the  demand  for  building  purposes.  While  there  are  forests  of  soft 
woods  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  their  distance  from  the  sea-board  or  great 
rivers  makes  it  impossible  to  market  them  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  put  down 
here  from  North  American  ports.  The  shipments  to  the  River  Plate,  instead 
of  gradually  falling  off,  seem  to  increase  every  year.  In  1885  the  quantity 
of  white  ahd  yellow  pine  received  here  from  the  United  States  was  91550,329 
square  meters;  in  1886  it  was  10,789,016  square  meters;  in  1887  it  was 
14,579,326  square  meters. 

At  present  the  Argentine  forests  only  furnish  the  hard  woods  of  com- 
merce, the  Gran  Chaco  and  the  Misiones,  to  say  nothing  of  the  upper  inte- 
rior provinces,  offering  inexhaustible  supplies  of  the  most  exquisitely  colored 
hardwoods  to  be  found  in  the  world.  Here  in  the  country  these  woods, 
and  particularly  the  quebracho  and  the  algorooboy  instead  of  finding  such  uses 
as  their  fineness  and  susceptibility  to  polish  especially  render  them  adapted 
for,  are  only  employed  in  supplying  the  heavy  joists  and  beams  in  house  and 
hydraulic  constructions.  It  looks  like  a  short-sighted,  false  economy  to 
make  use  of  these  precious  woods  for  such  purposes.  The  demand  for  Ar- 
gentine hard  woods  is  gradually  increasing  among  the  cabinet-workers  of 
Europe,  but  thus  far  the  amount  which  finds  a  market  abroad  is  very  small 
when  compared  with  the  quantity  that  the  Argentine  Republic  is  able  to  fur- 
nish. The  returns  of  shipments  for  the  last  four  years :  1884,  #394>343  y 
1S85,  $339,020;  1886,  #326,623;  1887,  1330,214.. 

If  the  quality  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  these  woods  were  more  generally 
known,  I  am  sure  there  would  be  an  increased  sale  of  them  in  Europe.  In 
the  Paris  Exposition  there  will  be  on  exhibition  a  very  large  variety  of  the 
hard  woods  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  it  will  be  well  worth  the  while 
of  parties  interested  in  the  matter  to  examine  for  themselves  the  wonderful 
polish  which  they  take  and  the  marvelous  coloring  which  they  present.  A 
special  report  on  the  woods  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  I  made  sev- 
eral years  ago  and  which  was  published  in  No.  34  of  Consular  Reports,  fur- 
nishes an  extended  description  of  the  most  remarkable  of  tliese  woods. 

THE   CATTLE   INDUSTRY. 

The  "saladero"  or  cattle  industry  of  the  Argentine  Republic  continues 
to  be  depressed  and  unsatisfactory.  Owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  markets 
abroad  for  the  product  a  number  of  the  cattle-slaughtering  establishments 
have  been^rlosed  during  the  last  year.  The  shipments  for  1887  are  even 
less  than  for  the  previous  year,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  export 
duty  was  repealed  for  the  express  purpose  of  assisting  the  industry. 
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The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  cattle  industry  for  the  last 
three  years: 


Articles. 


I>fy  hides 

Salted  hides 

Jerked  beef. 

Bones  and  bone-ash 

Hide  cutting*! 

Horns , 

Tallow 

Extract  of  meats 

Toul 


X885. 

1886. 

|7»S««,9»9 

^,967,599 

4,488,204 

3,649,287 

4.«H.o77 

3,738,8«> 

788,464 

»,7«5*»58 

80,485 

74,468 

159,896 

X49*43X 

3.489.«39 

«.7«5,«58 

56,548 

«69,99« 

20,773,762 

«7. 479. 905 

X887. 


18,408,74a 
3,639,095 

». 398, 4*4 

788,777 

70,844 

182,026 

788,777 

75,888 

»6,3S»*573 


Except  for  the  demand  for  ox  and  cow  hides,  which  has  continued  during 
the  year,  especially  in  the  United  States,  the  showing  would  be  still  more 
unsatisfactory.  The  jerked  beef  has  heretofore  found  a  steady  market  in 
Brazil  and  Cuba,  but  as  the  demand  is  gradually  decreasing  the  product  also 
shows  greatly  reduced  proportions.  In  1886  the  shipments  amounted  to 
38,388  tons,  and  in  1887  they  only  reached  23,984  tons,  of  which  only 
5>734  tons  went  to  Brazil  and  7,830  tons  to  Cuba. 

FRESH  MEAT  SHIPMENTS. 

There  has,  however,  during  last  year  been  an  increased  movement  in 
fresh  meat  shipments,  which  now,  with  large  freezing  establishments  at 
different  points  on  the  La  Plata  and  ParanA  rivers,  have  come  to  be  one  of 
the  permanent  industries  of  the  country.  While  the  business,  however, 
continues  to  assume  larger  proportions,  if  we  may  infer  from  the  reports  of 
the  companies  engaged  in  the  export,  the  profits  are  not  yet  at  all  satisfac- 
tory. The  following  are  the  comparative  returns  of  shipments  for  the  last 
four  years  of  frozen  carcasses : 

Quantity.  Official  vahie. 

1885 « 2,860,270  175*323 

1886 7, 350*671  360,508 

1887 12,038,889  963,112 

Nine  months  of  1888 13*923,098  1,113,847 

These  shipments  consisted  entirely  of  mutton,  and  the  greater  part  went 
to  Liverpool  and  London,  but  they  failed  to  find  a  market,  except  at  figures 
which  barely  paid  cost  and  expenses.  I  am  advised  that  considerable  of  the 
meat  was  hardly  in  a  marketable  condition  when  it  reached  its  destination. 
Tc^act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  frozen  meat  export  the  Argentine  Congress,  at  its 
last  session,  passed  a  law  providing  for  a  bounty  to  those  engaged  in  the 
business  the  effect  of  which  will  doubtless  be  to  put  the  trade  on  a  more 
satisfactory  basis. 

SHIPMENTS  OF  CATTLE  TO   EUROPE. 

This  bounty  law  also  applies  to  the  shipments  of  live  stock  on  the  hoof, 
but  it  is  very  questionable  if  any  benefit  will  ever  accrue  from  it,  owing  to 
the  great  distance  across  the  tropics  which  the  cattle  will  have  to  be  carried 
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to  reach  a  market.  W«re  there  facilities  for  the  proper  stall  feedixig  of  the 
stock  before  starting  with  it,  it  might  be  able  to  stand  the  twenty-five  or 
thirty  days'  sea  voyage,  but  to  undertake  such  a  passage  with  cattle  fresh 
from  the  grass  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  feasible.  To  test  the  matter  the 
Government,  on  its  own  account,  proposes  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  trial 
shipment,  and  it  is  now  making  arrangements  to  this  end.  Of  course,  it  will 
require  steam-ships  specially  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  and  with  a  capacity  to 
carry  a  very  large  number  of  each  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  and  expense 
of  shipment. 

THE  WOOL  PRODUCT. 

For  special  causes,  which  I  have  stated  in  special  reports,  the  sheep  in- 
dustry of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  not  for  several  years  been  in  so  flour- 
ishing a  condition  as  it  has  been  wont  to  enjoy.  One  of  the  lamentable 
drawbacks  to  the  business  of  growing  wool,  which  is  the  great  and  most  im- 
portant business  of  the  country,  is  the  disgraceful  condition  of  the  flocks. 
So  little  care  is  taken  of  them,  so  little  money  is  expended  in  protecting 
them  from  the  weather,  that  it  is  now  the  exception  to  see  a  bunch  of  sheep 
which  is  not  suffering  from  foot-rot  or  scab,  or  both.  In  some  portions  of 
the  ''camp"  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  whole  flocks  to  be  afilicted  with  dis- 
eased feet,  and  sometimes  so  badly  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  drag  themselves 
along  on  their  knees.  No  effort  is  made  to  prevent  or  to  cure  this,  as  it 
does  not  directly  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  wool ;  but,  as  a  matter'of 
self-interest,  the  estancieros  are  generally  solicitous  to  cure  the  scab,  and  the 
market  is  overrun  with  specifics  for  this  purpose.  But  scab  is  a  disease 
which  is  so  readily  propagated  from  flock  to  flock,  feeding  at  different  times 
over  the  same  pasturage,  that  one  careless  sheep  farmer  has  it  in  his  power 
to  spread  the  disease  through  a  whole  neighborhood.  Until  a  law  is  passed 
which  requires  that  scabby  sheep  shall  be  isolated  and  killed  if  permitted  to 
run  at  large,  there  is  not  much  hope  for  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  Argentine  flocks.  The  wool  shipments  for  several  years  have  shown  but 
little  change  in  their  figures.  As  a  matter  of  reference,  as  well  as  compari- 
son, I  give  below  the  exports  since  1880: 


Year. 


x88o.. 
i88x.. 
1883., 
X883.. 
1884., 
1885.. 
x886.. 
X887.., 


Exports  of  wod. 

Exports  of  sheep-skins. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

97,X45 

1*7,467, 67* 

.99,077 

>5,4S5i3a7 

xo3,876 

3X,  446, 495 

3a, 339 

4,639,437 

1x1,009 

99,978,960 

M,353 

4,«3*T7it 

1x8,403 

39,600,9x8 

96,564 

5,935,886 

"4,344 

3a,<»5,8x9 

34,938 

5,484,952 

»a8,»3 

35,950, XXX 

3»,336 

6,267,377 

X39,i30 

31,7x1,604 

35,3" 

6,350,73* 

xo9,x64 

59,749,3*5 

30,447 

6*698,408 

It  will  be  observed,  that  with  all  the  assurances  which  have  been  given 
out  to  the  world  in  regard  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  during  the  last  few  years,  the  wool  clip  is  about  the  same 
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as  it  was  eight  years  ago.  And  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is  now  officially  computed, 
that  there  are  100,000,000  of  sheep  in  the  country,  it  will  be  further  seen, 
from  the  amount  of  the  shipments,  that  the  average  yield  is  only  a  little 
more  than  two  pounds  to  the  sheep.  And  this  is  wool  in  the  dirt — two-thirds 
of  it  being  dirt,  and  one-third  of  it  being  wool.  In  other  words,  taking  the 
shipments  of  1887  as  the  average  annual  product  of  the  country,  it  is  about 
75,000,000  pounds  of  washed  wpol. 

SHIPMENTS  OF  THE  YEAR  1 887.  *      . 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  clip  of  1887,  including 
sheep-skins,  which  was  shipped  to  each  country : 


Country. 


Germany 


Bnak 

Chili 

Spain ^ 

United  States 

France. mm. 

Great  Britain 

Italy 

Uruguay 

Descination  not  named. 


Total. 


Wool,  unwashed. 


Quantity. 


33,688,099 

173,383 
388 

11,463 
4,000,633 

51,376,586 


369,836 
3.884,675 


«09»4^.383 


Value. 


|6.8o6,430 

6,957.800 

57.685 

86 

3.439 

Z,900,  190 

»5. 382,976 


591.333 

80,948 

1,165,403 


a»,749.3»5 


Sheep-sldns,  una'ashed. 


Quantity. 


Kiiagram*. 

«,  642,419 

a.  877, 044 

911 

30 
10,036 

34,924 
19,331,175 

a. 709. 265 

2,578,041 

510,735 

873,* 34 


30,447,7*6 


Value. 


1361,332 
632,950 

300 

7 
2,208 

5,483 
4,338,659 

596.039 
567,169 
113,373 
192,089 


6,698,408 


OUR   PROHIBITIVE  TARIFF  AGAINST  ARGENTINE  WOOLS. 

The  shipments  to  the  United  States  were  exclusively  of  the  long  carpet 
wools  from  Cordoba,  it  being  the  only  class  that  it  is  possible  to  send  to  our 
market,  under  our  tariff  law,  at  a  profit.  Our  tariff,  so  far  as  the  clothing 
and  finer  qualities  are  concerned,  is  prohibitive.  While  those  from  Australia 
can  come  in,  those  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  owing  to  the  greater  amount 
of  grease  and  dirt  which  they  contain,  are  quite  excluded,  our  tariff  laws 
making  no  allowance  or  reduction  whatever  for  such  excess.  I  referred  at 
length  to  this  discrimination  against  the  Argentine  Republic  in  favor  of 
Great  Britain  in  my  annual  report  of  1886.  It  appears  that  the  amount  of 
dirt  and  grease  in  the  wools  of  the  Argentine  Republic  reaches  to  more  than 
70  per  cent.,  while  the  wools  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  only 
about  50  per  cent.  In  other  words,  while  the  average  yield  of  Argentine 
wools  scoured  is  only  30  per  cent.,  that  of  the  other  countries  named  is  50 
per  cent/ 

''If,"  as  I  have  heretofore  remarked,  "the  mills  of  the  United  States  did  not  use  foreign 
clothing  wools  at  once,  this  woald  make  no  difference.  The  discrimination  would  be  of  no 
praaical  significance.  But  they  do  use  foreign  wools,  and  just  such  classes  of  clothing  wools 
as  the  Argentine  Republic  can  furnish ;  and  owing  to  the  more  intimate  trade  relations  which 
we  are  striving  to  cultivate  with  the  latter  country,  we  should  avoid  evcQ  the  appearance  of 
favoring  other  natioos  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Argeotint  Repablic«" 
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ARGENTINE  TRANSIT  TRADE. 


The  transit  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1887  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  table  z 


Country. 


Bolivia 
Brazil .. 
Chili ... 


Ingress. 


Paraguay. 
Uruguay.. 


Total. 


6,449,725 
5,541 


3i.9a5 
873.054 


7,360,245 


Egress. 


172. 5a» 
848,919 

4.325 

489,299 

22X,269 


1,736,333 


Total  txansit. 


6,622,346 

854.46c 

4.3*5 
521,224 

«»094,323 


9,096,578 


The  ingress  from  Bolivia  consisted  exclusively  of  silver  metal  and  other 
minerals  en  route  for  England.  In  all  other  cases  the  ingress  and  egress 
were  general  merchandise. 

THE  CARRYING  TRADE  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

The  carrying  trade  of  1887  of  the  Argentine  Republic  with  foreign  na- 
tions, compiled  from  returns  published  by  the  national  statistical  office,  was 
as  follows :  .  . 


Class  of  vessels. 

Arrivals. 

Departures. 

TotoL 

No. 

Tonnagie. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Sailing  vesiiels ..,..t 

5,694 
6,607 

x,oxo,73X 
3,460,870 

3,940 
5.584 

795,623 
«, 928, 346 

9,634 
",191 

1,806,354 

Steamen 

6,380,216 

Total  in  1887 

X2,30X 

",015 

4,47«,6oi 
3, 515,290 

9.524 
8.243 

3,723,969 
3.153,389 

21,725 
19,258 

8,195.570 
6,668.679 

Toul  in  1886 

Increase 

x,286 

956, 3»x 

x,28x 

570,580 

3,467 

1,526,891 

But  the  progressive  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  foreign  naviga- 
tion of  the  Argentine  Republic  will  be  better  understood  by  a  glance  at  the 
totals  of  arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  during  the  last  ten  years.  For 
this  purpose  I  have  compiled  from  official  sources  the  following  tables; 

Arrivals  of  vessels  for  ten  years. 


( 


Year. 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


Sailing  vessels. 

Steamers. 

Total. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

1,262 

280,223 

X,20O 

616,409 

2,462 

806,632 

1,531 

311,008 

1,854 

744,054 

3,385 

1,055.062 

2.311 

308,461 

2,524 

878,841 

4,83s 

1.187,302 

3,412 

413.618 

2,542 

905,801 

5,954 

1,318,700 

3.031 

423,127 

3,040 

1,104,927 

6.071 

1,528,054 

3,445 

517,070 

3.626 

1,437.018 

7.071 

1.954,088 

5.231 

733,659 

5.747 

2.278,704 

10,976 

3,012,363 

4.908 

771,583 

6,671 

2.829,726 

11,579 

3,601,309 

4.7*7 

764,238 

6,288 

2,751,052 

11,015 

3,515,290 

5,694 

1,010,731 

6,607 

3,460,870 

12,301 

4,471,601 
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Departures  of  vessels  for  ten  years. 


Yean. 


1876. 
»879. 
s8So. 
1881. 
mSSa. 
X883 

s8a4 
1885 

x886 
1887 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


Sax 

836 

2,500 
9,oa3 

2,a63 

a,  73a 

af474 
2,697 

3,940 


Tonnage. 


256,469 
273,686 

a3«,99o 
323. lao 

367,925 
434,  "4 
589,269 
600,858 

590, 94X 
795,623 


Steamers. 


No. 


390 
1,689 

9,233 

2,300 

2,742 

3,173 

5,455 
6,549 
5,546 
5,584 


Tonnage. 


4x0,  X20 

703,748 
823,290 
843, X16 
1,080,2x4 
X, 3x8,201 
2,263,023 
9,748,803 
3,562,448 
3,938,346 


Total. 


No. 


X,2IX 

3,515 
3,380 
4,800 

4,765 

5,435 
8,x87 
8,990 
8,343 
9,534 


Tonnage. 


666,589 

977,434 
1,056,380 
x,x66,236 
«t448,X39 

1,743,33.' 
3,853,392 

3,349,661 
3,^53,389 
3,733,969 


The  rapid  increase  of  steam  navigation  over  sailing  vessels,  which  the 
above  tables  exhibit,  in  the  foreign  carrying  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
can  not  but  attract  attention.  In  1878  the  steam  tonnage  stood  for  68  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  amount,  while  that  of  sailing  vessels  for  32  per  cent. 
Now  the  steam  tonnage  stands  for  abdut  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount 
and  that  of  sailing  vessels  for  20  per  cent. . 

The  following  table  shows  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  sailing  vessels 
and  steamers,  as  compiled  from  the  returns  published  by  the  national  statis- 
tical office : 

Arrivals  and  departures  of  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  for  each  port. 


Ports. 


Babia  Blanca... 
Buenos  Ayres .. 

Compaiuu 

Concepcion 

Cokm 

CoQCordia 

Gual^uay 

Gualeguaychu . 

La  Pas , 

La  Plata 

MooteCasares 

I^ran4. 

Rosario 

San  Nicolas.... 

Santa  Fe „. 

Zaratc 

Bdla  Vista 

ComcntesM. . .... 

Goya.., 

Other  ports 


Tottl 


Arrivals. 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


12 

3,3^ 

65 

43 
X09 

345 

20 
96 

6 
«,047 

39 
35 

278 

X4 
49 
«3 


37s 
5,694 


Tons. 


• 

5,532 

704,036 

16,770 

1,538 

3,94X 

12V 596 

1,079 

4,390 

612 

136,214 

683 

3,937 
94,664 

3,576 
10,717 

5,893 


5,353 
1,0x0,731 


Steamers. 


No. 


",543 


398 
503 
653 


333 
277 

219 

93 
337 
5x0 

126 
20 

1 
337 

847 

206 

1,005 

6.607 


Tons. 


1,278,668 


'36,469 
186,794 
203,981 


128,679 

95,936 

7,553 

9,439 
83,488 

559, »58 

176,333 

35,800 

«,393 

79,793 
83.698 

67,820 

335,008 

3,460,870 


Departures. 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


18 

*,335 

50 

.«4 

79 
216 

22 
109 

xo 

1,358 

37 

»9 
248 

20 

70 

»7 


3'8 


3,940 


Tons. 


7,537 

398,744 

14,566 

968 

5,968 

15,367 

6,073 

4,726 

3,670 

«40,944 

649 

«,738 

99,303 

8,062 

81,436 
7,620 


59,363 
795,633 


Steamers. 


No. 


1,769 


272 
506 
671 


328 
213 
2x9 

9« 
152 

420 

xao 

6 

«9 
232 

9 
«94 
356 

5,584 


Tons. 


1,226,671 


99,099 
»8s,737 
339,493 


i2x,8oo 

95.845 

7,553 
9,588 

X46,87X 

280,324 

x69,537 

6,484 

33,519 

78,176 

3,624 

65,338 

'79,3'o 
2,928,346 
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To  and  from  — 


'Ccnoany 

Asia 

West  Indies 

Belgiunw 

Brazil 

Canada^ 

Chill 

Spain 

United  States.... 

France.. 

Norway 

Paraguay  

Great  Britain.... 

Sweden  M 

Uruguay 

Italy 

Portugal 

South  Africa 

Mexico 

Peru 

Venezuela 

Other  countries. 


Total, 


Arrivals  and  departures  from  each  «mntry. 


Arrivals. 


Sailing  vessds. 


No. 


4« 

3 

4 

3» 
92 

44 

a 

48 

316 

96 

7 
247 

663 

z 

4,036 

ao 

3 


43 


5»694 


Tons. 


17,861 
3,690 

934 
13,827 

18,956 
a8,<H3 

33,517 
198,671 

39.370 

3,689 

14,219 

333, 7»9 

59 
394,910 

8,461 
',565 


6,x8i 


»fOio,73« 


Steamers. 


No. 


X5» 


130 
184 


3 

43 

7 
173 


1,269- 
363 


4,186 
99 


6,607 


Tons. 


211,211 


148,630 
30,990 


3,758 

53,X7o 
6,762 

364.968 


391,317 
725,333 


1,461,948 
163,893 


3,460,870 


Depaitures. 


SaUing  vesseh. 


No. 


3 
96 

331 

13 

182 

3 

S6 

10 

169 

as 


213 

374 

z 

a»499 

2 


X 

I 

4 

a 

a4 


3,940 


Tons. 


«,99S 

X3,359 
162,117 

5,024 
58,508 

1,685 

57,936 

4,199 
112,868 

",541 


15,71a 
163,467 

473 
185.654 

1,124 


379 

503 

3,480 

818 

11,236 


795,623 


Steamers. 


No. 


140 


12 

97 
188 


5 

12 

13 

921 


1,333 
323 


3,170 

73 

X 


5,584 


Tons. 


909,061 


16,666 

137,735 
36,a25 


9,256 

13.844 
12,501 

420,108 


413,145 
443,964 


1,081,473 
131,82a 

691 


1,84s 


2,928.346 


The  following  table,  also  compiled  from  the  same  source,  gives  the  ar- 
rivals and  departures  of  both  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  according  to 
nationality : 

Arrivals  and  departures  according  to  nationality , 


Flag. 


German 

Belgian... 

Brazilian 

Spanish 

French 

English 

Italian 

Argentine 

United  States.. 

Norwegian 

Paragiuyan .... 

Uruguayan 

Not  classified... 


Total, 


Arrivals. 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


86 


43 

55 

13 
423 

284 

2,699 

74 

390 

161 

1,256 
2x1 

5,694 


Tons. 


33,452 


1,696. 

12,084 

6,169 

222, 7X3 

123,791 
214,540 

42,509 

198,635 

6,104 

58,272 

90,766 

1,0X0,731 


Steamers. 


No. 


161 
28 

124 
30 

424 
2,546 

95 
2,805 


6 

84 
297 

7 
6,607 


Tons. 


220,449 

38,303 
24,692 

35,060 

436,048 

1,666,687 

150,795 
825,861 


1,725 
12,898 

40,469 

8,883 

3,460,870 


Departures. 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


102 


43 
36 
14 

355 
227 

1.919 
60 

331 
X16 

6to 

127 

3,940 


Tons. 


46,746 


2,043 

9,555 
6.381 

193,953 
110,673 

142,557 

40,174 

143,419 

4,419 
30,185 

65,548 
795,623 


Steamers. 


No. 


164 

2> 
IXI 

23 
551 

1,890 

81 
2,470 


3 
72 

188 

4 

5,584 


Tons. 


232,072 

37,634 
18,898 

29,730 

487,389 
1,203,006 

134,329 
737,930 


2,480 

9,348 

34,458 

4,403 

2,928,346 
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INTERNATIONAL  RIVER  NAVIGATION. 

As  I  have  explained  in  a  former  report,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
large  amount  of  tonnage  represented  in  the  foregoing  tables  was  entirely 
ocean  commerce.  From  the  last  preceding  table,  giving  the  arrivals  and 
departures  according  to  flag,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
what  is  classified  as  Argentine  foreign  shipping  comes  under  the  Argentine, 
Uruguayan,  Paraguayan,  and  Brazilian  flags.  None  of  the  tonnage  thus 
represented  is  engaged  in  ocean  navigation,  but  is  employed  in  what  is  called 
the  coasting  trade  along  the  La  Plata,  Parana,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay  rivers, 
between  the  various  ports  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  those  of  the  oppo- 
site shores,  belonging  to  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  the  interior  provinces  of 
Brazil.  To  get  at  the  exact  figures  of  the  actual  ocean  navigation  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  all  this  international  river  com- 
merce from  the  total  figures  and  only  put  down  the  balance  as  ocean  com- 
merce, as  follows : 

Ocean  and  in/emafiana/  river  n4tvigation. 


Arrivals. 

Departures. 

0— «. 

Sailing  vcssds. 

Steaven. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steamers. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Ocean  tiade ^ 

4..X59 

1.535 

988,60a 
i,73a,x99 

3,axo 
3.397 

•903.9'8 
a,556,95a 

3,688 
1,353 

»79.»34 
616,389 

3,841 
»,743 

800,534 
8,x37,8ia 

X  wUU  »••*•■••••«■•••••«»•••« 

5>^ 

a.o«o,T3« 

6,607 

3,460,870 

3,940 

795, 6s3 

5,584 

a. 938, 346 

By  thus  separating  the  international  river  navigation  from  that  of  the 
interoceanic  it  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  of  the  latter  are  considerably  less 
than  would  be  inferred  from  a  casual  glance  at  the  official  returns.  The 
average  size  of  the  sailing  vessels  engaged  in  the  international  river  trade 
was  about  65  tons,  while  the  average  size  of  those  engaged  in  the  ocean  trade 
was  500  tons.  The  average  size  of  the  steamers  engaged  in  the  international 
river  trade  was  275  tons,  while  the  average  size  of  those  engaged  in  the 
ocean  trade  was  750  tons. 


NO  AMERICAN   STEAMERS   HERE. 

It  will  once  more  be  observed  that  during  the  year  1887,  as  ^^  h^^n  the 
case  in  all  the  previous  years,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  does  not  figure 
in  the  tables  of  arrivals  and  departures  of  steamers.  No  merchant  steamer 
bearing  the  ensign  of  our  country  ^ver  appears  in  Argentine  waters.  The 
official  returns  inform  us  that  during  the  year  twelve  steamers  sailed  from  this 
country  for  the  United  States  and  that  seven  steamers  from  the  United  States 
arrived  here.  The  latter  were  not  regularly  engaged  in  the  trade,  but  were 
**  ocean  tramps,"  chartered  to  bring  cargoes  of  kerosene  to  the  River  Plate,^ 
K-  S. — No.  2,  Febra\ry 5. 
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while  the  departures  were  cargo  steamers  belonging  to  the  Lamport  &  Holt 
line,  which  for  several  years  have  once  a  month  made  regular  voyages  to  Nevi 
York.  None  of  these,  however,  ever  return  direct,  but  cross  over  to  Liver- 
pool, whence  they  make  their  return  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Thus  they  are  of  no' 
possible  assistance  to  American  shij^rs  seeking  a  market  for  their  merchan- 
dise in  the  River  Plate. 

SAILING  VESSELS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  arrived  here  from  the  United  States  during 
1887  was  316,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  198,671  tons.  Of  these  only  74,  with 
a  total  tonnage  of  42,509  tons,  carried  the  United  States  flag,  while  242  ves- 
sels, with  a  tonnage  of  157,162  tons,  belonged  to  other  nationalities.  In 
other  words,  three-fourths  of  the  sailing  vessels  which  brought  cargoes  from 
the  United  States  during  1887  were  under  foreign  flags.  The  reason  for 
this,  as  I  have  time  and  again  explained,  is  not  because  we  have  no  vessels 
suitable  for  the  Argentine  trade.  On  the  contrary,  our  merchant  ships,  in 
build,  staunchness,  and  speed,  are  far  superior  to  those  which  have  obtained 
the  control  of  the  carrying  trade  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  the 
United  States.  But  our  merchants  and  ship-brokers  will  not  charter  them 
at  fair  rates  when  they  can  obtain  cheaper,  and  for  lump-sums,  the  miserable 
old  hulks  of  Norway  and  Italy.  Of  course,  a  very  large  percentage  of  their 
cargoes,  when  delivered  here,  are  found  to  have  been  damaged  in  the  transit ; 
but  of  what  importance  is  this  to  the  charterers  so  long  as  the  United  States 
underwriters  persist  is  giving  these  unseaworthy  vessels  a  class,  and  then 
cheerfully  pay  all  the  damages  for  cargoes  delivered  in  an  unmerchantable 
condition?  1  repeat  what  I  have  heretofore  said,  that  **if  our  underwriters 
were  a  little  less  anxious  for  all  the  business  that  offered  and  would  make  use 
of  a  little  more  judgment  in  these  cases  by  establishing  rates  which  discrim- 
inate against  unseaworthy  bottoms,  a  stop  would  be  put  to  this  phase  of  our 
carrying  trade,'  *  and. first-class  American  ships  would  once  more  have  a  chance. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

The  imports  of  the  year  1887  exceed  those  of  1886  by  121,943,380.  The 
exports  of  1887  exceed  those  of  1886  by  114,386,979.  The  imports  of  1887 
are  greater  than  the  exports  by  132,930,305.  The  following  is  a  comparison 
of  the  commerce  of  the  last  two  years : 


Conuncrcc. 

* 

1886. 

Z887. 

Incresse. 

ImnArtft  ..••••»•••••*•••••«••>•••• •• ••••••... ..••••••••••» ••••• 

195,408,745 
69.834,841 

84,491,800 

#*i»943.38o 
«4, 586,979 

Toul 

«65,a43.586 

ao«, 773.945 

36,530.359 
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From  the  returns  published  by  the  national  statistical  office  I  am  enable^ 
to  compile  the  following  table  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  each  cus 
.tom-house  in  the  country : 

Imports  and  exports  of  each  custom-house. 


Custom-houte. 


Ajo 

Ahrear. 


BahiaBlanca. 

Bella  Vbta 

Bnenot  Ayres. 

Compana 

Coka. 


Coaoepcion... 
Coooordta ..... 
CnncntfBs  .,^, 

Chiipat 

IHanumU 

Empedrado  .. 
Eiqulia. ........ 


Goya 

Galejpay 

GakguaychA 

HeJve«.-ia 

Jujuy ...  ....... 

LaPa» 


La  Plata . 

Hcndoa 

Monte  Caseros. 
P^rani 


F^so  de  los  Ubres. 
Patagooes ..........  . 

Roaario 

Salta ^ 


Sanu  F^...^.... 
Saa  Gcrdnimo 

Saa  Juan 

San  Lorenio... 
San  Nicolas .... 

San  Pedro 

Santo  Tooi£ .,. 

Trindkeia 

Victoria 

Zaiat£ 


Total. 


Imports. 


|3,8o6 

31,009 

»79,«75 
tx5,9i6 

93,3»9."» 
611,036 

76,100 

383,973 
7«,999 
a38»853 
108,159 

ax. 749 
12,635 

49,549 
13,330 

92,860 

131,  »7 

244,463 


3x9,61a 

67,374 

1,137,9x3 

43.803 

63,540 

650,047 
38,36a 


16,173,687 

183,823 

1,549.5x0 


5,890 


398,953 
a,  598 
9,67a 

8,438 

34.785 
377,793 


"7,35a.X95 


Exports. 


187,854 

6.657 

108,785 

x,"9,757 
38,«35 

53,»«4.504 
x,aoo,339 

5ax,953 
196,137 

a,xo3,735 

16,357 


433,833 
97,aoo 
28,895 


93,x63 

58a, 43a 
979,690 

64,566 

78,346 

X44,4«o 

7>,794 
468,168 
110,414 

47,X47 
a,  370 

5,044 

X3, 58a,  939 

. 109,0x9 

3,420,658 

13,673 

57x,850 

X, 397,819 

«»934,X75 
806,948 

13, aSs 

307,905 


643,064 


84.4a1.8ao 


Total. 


fco.660 

X4,854 

X39,794 

X, 398,953 

X53,45x 

X46, 443*635 

x,8xx,365 

598.053 
580,  xoo 

3,873,734 

855, xoo 

108,159 

445, 57X 
109,835 

78,444 

13,330 

186,095 

7x3,629 

1,224,083 

64,566 

397,858 

2x1,684 

X, 190, 706 

5x0,071 

X73.9S4 

694. X94 

30.73a 

5,044 
39,755,626 

393,843 
3,970,168 

X3,673 

577.740 

X,  397, 819 

3.333.X38 

808,546 

33,957 

3x6,343 

34.785 

930,856 


301,773.945 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  Argentine  Republic  continues  to  flow  in  ever  increased  propor- 
tions through  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  port  of  Rosario  following  next 
with  an  amount  greater  than  that  of  all  the  remaining  ports  put  together. 
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The  foreign  commerce  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  1887  was  distributed 
among  the  different  countries  of  the  world  as  follows : 


CoaniriM. 


Southern  Africa.. 

G«nnanyM 

West  Indies 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Braxil ^,. 


•••••••••*•••■•••»••••••••••»•••••••«• 


Canada 
Chai 


Spain 

United  Sutcs. 

France 

Itoly 


Paraguay .'. 

Portngal .*.. .........^ 

Great  Britain m*«............................. 

Sweden *. ...... 


Uruguay 

All  other  countries. 


Total 


Imports. 


|t3,io8,456 

S>943 
>o«947>95S 

a* 5*7.943 
71,143 

x6,x9s 

5,005,699 

>x,0O4,553 

»a»743.55o 

7»037,74X 

432»"8 

i.307.9«3 

6«,783 

34,779»«»9 

30i499 

6,507,934 

.  a,  71a, 667 


x«  7.35a.  "S 


Expoits. 


$11,851 

9.835,754 
783,296 

",*".53« 
191,990 

1,841,11a 


«.»5o.576 

«.3a».»3 
5,938,808 

a4,87«,354 

3,107,113 

X3,a5o 

4*3,795 

M.5X7 
17,085,001 


2,360,005 
3.36".3«4 


84,481,830 


Total. 


$11,851 
a«.944,ato 

789.938 
23.059. 486 

352,086 

4,359.055 

71,142 

1,266,771 

6.3*6.90* 

»6, 943. 361 

47.6x4.904 

»o,  144,854 

445,378 

«.73*.7>8 

76,300 

51,864,230 

30,499 
8,867,939 

6,074,031 


aox,  773,945 


The  imports  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  1887,  compared  with  those 
of  1886,  have  increased  from  the  following  countries: 


Country. 


Germany.. ..... 

Belgium 

Braril 

Spain 

United  States 
France 


Increase. 


|s,o63,s8x 

^936,038 

908,979 

1,988,  XQ4 

.3.33x.a69 

S,74»,5" 


Country. 


Italy.. 

Portugal  ~ 

Great  Britain 

Sweden 

Uruguay 


Increase. 


$a.  390, 504 

7,885 

». 346. 559 

30,499 

569.884 


From  the  following  countries  the  imports  have  diminished : 


Country. 


West  Indies 

Bolivia 

Canada 

Chili 


$x4,x6x 

961,209 

793.648 

5a.503 


Country. 


Holland 

Paraguay 

Other  countries  not  named 


Decrease. 


^348, 119 
xo5,8i7 

436, 6aE 


The  exports  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  1887,  compared  with  those  of 
1886,  have  increased  to  the  following  countries: 


Country. 


South  Africa. 

Germany^ 

Belgium 

BoUvia 

Spain 

United  States 


Increase. 


fc.080 
3,884,846 
x,x86,794 

xo,298 

X54.756 

■,358,40a 


Country. 


France. 

Italy 

HoUand 

Paraguay 

Great  Britain 

Other  coimtries  not  named 


Increasr. 


#a.5a9.i7 
630,67; 

X3.a5o 

4,54? 

7.9»3.»5a 
160,14ft 
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During  the  same  period  the  exports  have  decreased  to  the  following 
countries : 


Countiy. 


West  India.. 

Bcazil 

Chili M...... 


$349»444 
loa,  lox 

1,168,374 


Country. 


Portugal ... 
Sweden .... 
Uruguay.. 


Decrease. 


1303. »77 

31,926 

407,611 


The  total  trade,  including  imports  and  exports,  for  1887,  compared  with 
that  of  1886,  has  increased  from  the  following  countries: 


Country. 


Sooth  Africa 


Braiil.... 
Spain.... 


U 


l5,ceo 

«»948,437 

4,3«a,93a 
zo6,888 

z,44a,a6o 


Country. 


United  Sutes. 

France 

Italy.. 

Great  Britain.. 
Uruguay 


Increase. 


fS,689,67i 

8,370,783 

3.<a«,«79 

9.359.7"o 

160,693 


The  following  countries  show  a  decrease  in  the  total  amount  of  their  trade 
with  the  Argentine  Republic  for  1887,  compared  with  the  previous  year: 


Couniry. 


West  Indies. 

Bolivia , 


ChOi 

HoOaod. 


••  ••«•»•••«  ••••••  •*•••« 


•••••  •  «  •  •••»•• 


»*•••••••»»•• 


1365,616 
•60,9x1 
793,648 

JfMO.777 
334.869 


Country. 


Paraguay 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Other  countries  not  named ».. 


Decrease. 


^101,376 
395,293 

«,437 
3.«86,479 


From  the  figures  presented  in  the  above  tables  of  imports  and  exports  it 
appears  that  in  the  amount  of  imports  Great  Britain,  by  great  odds,  ;till 
continues  at  the  head  of  the  category,  while  France  comes  second,  followed 
at  a  respectful  distance  by  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Belgium,  in 
their  order. 

In  exports,  France  continues  to  occupy  the  first  place,  followed  in  their 
order  by  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 
*  In  total  trade,  Great  Britain  remains  in  the  lead,  with  France  a  good 
second,  Belgium  third,  Germany  fourth,  and  the  United  States  fifth.  The 
actual  percentage  is  as  follows :  Great  Britain,  25.70;  France,  23.69;  Bel- 
gium, ir.  42;  Germany,  10.87 ;  United  States,  8.39;  Italy,  5.02;  Uruguay, 
4.39;  various^  10.61;  totaly  100. 
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DKTAILS  OF  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

From  the  returns  made  to  the  Argentine  national  statistical  office  I  have 
compiled  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  amount  and  value  of  each 
article  of  import  and  export  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1887  : 


ArtSctet. 


AoimaJs: 

Asses ........M. 

Horses 

Hogs 

Males 

Homed  cattle .•••••••«••• 


——••<>»—»»•♦•——• 


••••••••••«••«••••••••««•••••••« 


•«•••«••••••••••«•■#•••••••••••■*••••••««■••••« 


...number. 

..do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


Total 


t  •«•••••#••  >•■•■•• 


Groceries  and  comestibles : 

Olive  oil M........ M kilograms.. 

Olives .do 

Starch...^ ...m.. •,:»**•»*— •.>.■ do 


Rice. 


.do. 


Saffron » do. 

Sugar,  refined • do. 

Fish,  dried - — do. 

Cocoa ».«..MM do. 

Coffee ^ M*. do. 

Cinnamojp.. do. 

Preparations  of  meat »...' do. 

Barley ..........m. do. 

Chocolate.. do. 


Cocoa. 


.do. 


Confectionery  and  dulces do , 

Spices  and  omdiments do...*. 

Farina... «. 


.do., 
.do., 
do.. 


Preserved  vegetables ., ^^ 

Macaroni 

Fruits,  fresh « ., ^ 

Fruits,  dried  and  preserved kil(>granis... 

Floor,  wheat ;. do 

Flour  of  other  grades.. xlo 

Hams do 

Vegetables,  dried  and  canned do 

Com M M do 

Butter i do 

Lard - .« -do 

Honey ...............m..... do 

Biscuit  and  crackers do 


Figs. 


.do. 


Raisins do. 

Fish,  preserved do. 

Cheese do. 

Salt,uble .do. 

Sausages « do. 

Tea « do. 

Bacon do. 

Wheat - do. 

Verba,  Paragimyan.. do. 

Verba,  Brazilian do. 


Quantity. 


ao 

1,506 

313 

43.3»6 

1,990 

942 


5,646,026 

479f9»9 
890,700 

«fif099»47" 

4, 3^9 

99,912,687 

18.066 

9»5,4So 

*i6o,4o6 

3,026,214 

90,681 

«5«,309 
435,806 

190,668 

76^996 

•39.045 
1,386,889 

3»548,43» 
957,466 


Official  value. 


»»77«»338 

5,«30 

106,608 

9x6,941 

1,484,609 

•,590 
18,998 

188,169 

5,34* 

55»935 

300,863 

547, a24 

X, 509.581 
X, 697. 96' 

954, 7« 7 

36,698 

624,789 

5,V4» 

42,433 

6.S>9,73» 

«3, 565, 4*7 


«<»,744 

a,470 
:99,o90 

18.300 
» 56, 393 


109,577 


»»976,ip9 

76.445 

148, 07J 

». 448,941 
60,610 

4,353,407 

a.  349 

»54,709 

4»,8o4 

875,608 

»o,754 
80,481 

91, 905 

120,668 

37,613 
137,916 

396,35s 
177,499 

a7.996 
99.596 
68,898 
/  398,880 
418 
9i,99x 

"7,147 

202,594 

38 
9,5x6 

58.578 
809' 

16,648 

46, 2ZO 

1X7,677 

580,145 

•.073,629 

57,283 

«4.»o6 
624,789 

«,4X7 

x,697 

912,769 

1,499,198 

«5,9a4,843 
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Imports  •— >  Contmoed. 


Aitides. 


Miaend  waters,  bottled. ^ dozen.. 

Do « ^ do....: 

Do. liters.. 


.do. 


,  bottled doren.. 

; Itiers.. 

jdo 


•   ••••«••••*■  •••••**•• 


Beer,  bottled.. dozen. 

..bottled do.... 


r,  bottled. do. 

..M.... ; liters... 

Bnady .do 

Biaady,  bottled. ^ doxea... 

GiDf  bottled..... do 

Gin ., liters... 

Rum ,^ do 

Rnm,  bottled. ^ dozen... 

Whisky,  bottled.. do 

Whisky liters... 

Alcohol  and  other  Uquors , do 

Alcohol  kod  other  liquors,  bottled. 

Sinipe ...- 


Wi 


■  *•••••••«•••*•••••• 


Port, 
Bordeaux, 
Vermouth, 
Do. 
Othrr 

uMtlJf  io 

Port,  in  casks  ^.....m »»»w...«. 

Bordeaux,  in  casks 

Other  dasscs,  fine,  in  casks 

Other  danes,  mm  won,  in  casks. 


.dozen... 

..xlo.... 

...do.... 


...do 

....do 

...liters... 
.bottles.. 
....lifters.. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


do.... 

,  botded... dozen... 


Ogan.  Ha 

Cigars,  other  classes. 


Tbtal 

Tobacco: 

•«•......» kilograms.. 

do..... 

do 

Tobacco,  Havana « ..do 

Tobacco  in  the  leaf do 

Tobacco,  Havana,  cut A\» 

Tobacco,  other  kinds,  cut do 

« do 


Quantity. 


Total. 


Oa<totht 


»»••«•  ••«  #•••••  *«••• 


meters... 

.kilograms... 
do 


Felt ...... 

Safl.doth 


do. 

do. 

jIo. 

of  wool '. .do. 

of  other  dasses do. 


58,aoa 

39.07a 
338,990 

•7.565 
68,83a 

4*3,307 

52,8X2 

«8o,997 

4.464 

7«4 

«,4>7 
333,139 

xSO,47S 

7,054 

a»4«9,57« 

46,495 

9,4x5 

S.aSi 

",494 

345,483 


ao,xaa 

3,988 
«4,359 
35,478 
54,455 

3«,477 
91,169 

110,199 

350.733 
37,829,533 

5«,37« 
69.516,179 

«37.3«4 
1,150 


91,738 

357, aoo 

7,246 

65,4»7 
4,608,730 

67.730 

330,381 

xo,ia3 


94,45a 

4,xio 

587,860 

9.960,949 
3,067,930 

ta,9S3 
957,606 

946,548 
84a, tas 


Official  value. 


^,950 

334.432 
136,078 

",577 
412,993 

72,500 

8,978 

654.733 
66,960 

s,499 
510 

83.566 

903,850 

31,163 

405,447 

x8,597 

75,330 

32,054 

4.996 

«»5.85o 

138,730 

6,336 

166,406 

3«.940 

194,872 

312,868  • 

336,730 

9,444 

99,9»6 

57,303 

130.381 

3,782,953 

18,608 

6,951,618 

9,613 

>,725 


«5,488,437 


166,015 

344,9ot 
11,316 

34,099 

960,553 

54.«84 

96,167 
13,148 


1,697,383 


•9.044 

•.46s 

474,984 
1,993,190 

',550,400 

31,939 
951,381 

«.893,096 

rs8,< 
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Imports^r-CoDtmvLtd. 


Artidtt. 


Woven  food>«  etc  — Coodnnod. 

Ribbons,  tllk 

Ribbons,  other  riaiiri 

Cording,  silk 

Cording,  other  rlsBuct ............ 

Hair^oth 

Laces,  edging,  and  tuUes 

Tow  cloth 

Plush,  woolen 

IHush,  other  classes 

Flannel,  woolen 

Flannel,  other  classes 

Thread,  in  carrots.. 

Thread,  sewing 

Thread,  silk 

Tarns m...... ...»••. 

■   j^permeable  doth................. 

Cordage .m.... 

Duck„ 

WicWng 

Billiard  doth 

Clothes-lines  and  smaU  rope.... 
Hemp  thread ....................... 

Soles  for  alpaxgata  shoes.. 

Prunella 

Lace,  gold  and  silver ............. 

Lace,  silk 

Cotton  goods. 

Hempen  goods 

linen  goods 

Woolen  goods 

Mixed  goods m... 

Silk  goods. 

Jute  goods 

Do 

Vdvet  goods,  silk 

Rubber  goods^ 

Chintz  and  calico  goods 


.Jcilograms... 
«....M...do....^. 
do 


»^*««  •••«••  ••«•••••« 


..do 

:.. do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do...... 

do 

do 

'. do 

....^..do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

..do 

do 

, .do 

do 

do 

do 

..^. do 

do 

, do 

do 

do 

do 

......meters... 

.kilograms... 

do 

do 


Total 


Clothing,  etc.: 
Shirts  for 

Shirts  for  women 

Undershirts,  silk 

Undershirts,  other  kinds 

Drawers,  silk 

Drawers,  other  kinds 

Do 

Cravats 

Gowns  and  skirts 

Collars  and  cuffs 

Corsets m. 

Hats  and  bonnets  for  women 

Gloves,  silk  and  cotton 

Do 

Stockings,  silk 

Stockings,  other  kinds 

Pocket  handkerchief,  silk 

Pocket  handkerchldb,  other  kinds. 
Towels 


• doseo... 

do 

.Idlognuns... 

dozen... 

.kilograms... 

, do 

dozen... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.kilograms... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

dczen... 


Quantity. 


9,285 

48,959 
903 

3,801 

3,641 

ii6,x8z 

xa6to8a 

85,781 

279,679 

238,549 

24,880  . 

208,348 

1,831,337 

6,795 

zo3,8xa 

24,250 

2,226,6x0 

678, X13 

56,855 
3.286 

593,109 
176,041 

854,769 
7,5>7 


17,777 
7,x8x,859 

97,939 
366, X4X 

439,276 

649,589 

55,X3« 
189,328 

8xx 


t,437 


98,147 
2,456,860 


30,790 

«,9«5 

1,055 

370 

zxo 

985 

6,043 
48,390 

3,709 
39,078 

>7,37« 
x6,74x 

5,656 
2,961 
2,189 

764,754 
22,336 

262,095 
i43,>04 


Official  value. 


^32,125 

»04,545 
6,797 

8,225 

2,934 

622,369 

22,692 

51,562 

201,680 

4x1,389 
32,343 
79,>72 

444,174 

X07,020 

139,348 

X2,X2S 

250, 23 X 

403, 516 

43,8x6 

X2,402 

«35,02i 

12,323 

256,430 

i5,»59 
25,824 

68,884 

8,078,595 

44,603 

547,781 

1,079,284 

1,58^667 

79<5,568 

93,897 

521 

22,900 

36,947 
2, 192,063 


22,230,090 


276,760 

3^,648 

x6,86o 

x,oa4 

1,760 

8.867 

36.555 

« 35, 6x3 

23,68a 

68,05x 

134,835 
55,68x 

10,746 

29.8x4 

35,024 
1,236,662 

255.298 
466, 145 
19X.161 
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Imports — Contipncd. 


Aftkiei. 


Quantity. 


OfBdal  value. 


Qoching,  etc. — Cootiiitted. 
Rcady-nuule  dMhing ...... 


■••••«••••••••••••••«••••••«••••«•••««•■••••••••*• 


*•••«•■■•«■•  »••••■••  I 


Umbrellas  and  pataaob......*. - - M.jianiber. 

Sak  and  idt  hats.^ doicn. 

Various  artklesy  cotton ^ 

Various  articles,  hemp. 

Various  articles,  Unen... 

Various  articles,  wookn 

Various  articles,  mixed. m. ~ ^ 

Various  articles,  silk  ........i 

Various  artides,  other  mtfrriah  ............m.............;... m........... «. 


"fit  794 


Total 


••>—•♦•♦•• 


■•••••••••••••••••■••••a 


••• ••••«•■••••• ••••*• 


Drugs  and  diemicals : 

Sulphuric  add 

Nitric  add..s»«.. — ... 

Other  adds  ..-»•« 

Palm  oil ..«.. 

Oa  of  other  kinds 
White  lead***.*.  ••••••••« 


•••«••••••«••«• 


•  ••••••••■•••••••«••••••• 


•••«•»••»•« 


•*••••••■•••• 


Jdlogiams. 
do.... 

......do.... 

...4I0.... 

....do.... 

.ulo.... 
...do.... 
..liters... 
.Jtflograms. 


Alum ..........M........ M.........4I0.... 

Liquid  ammonia * — A>-— 

Indigo :.....«.............. .do.... 

OUipQ1ir»  •••■«»*•*•«•««•«««««««»»»««««  9*»»««««««««  a  »««9«aa*aaa»««Btt***»*  ••««••«••••••••  ••««*«QO*a«««« 

^*fc»iM  KHHIBfcC  OV   pOtaBMI  —»•»»»—»<»»■■■■>»♦—••—»»»■  ■■aa •»»■»—#■••♦•—■■■•••*♦— ■MO»»««» 

B^Qtfhonate  of  sod>..<.«,»— »«»<«»——»»———,«,♦,,.. «^,««,,— »,„»>»— »>«»„»»»ado 

•••••••JiteiBx* 


••••••■••••■a*  »••••••••«••••••••»  a*  ••••••Btt**** 

)«  «•  •»— a ■  ♦♦  ♦»•—  a •» a  •••■•••a  •  •••••aaa 

— ■••••—•aaa— —»»a—aaa— a  a»aaiaaBa»»»aaaa  §••••— »aa 

aaa»— — aa»a«aaaaai« 
•*•••«•  •••••a  •■••••*•«  ••••••••  aan— — aaaaaa»»aae— a»B»— — —a aa— 

*—• aaaaa—a^aa— a  aa»*««a««« 
'■aBa— aaaa— aiB»»»B  ^•%%  aa— »a»»  »a»a— a»»a##«  a  a  aa  »  ♦>  •—  a  a  •  •••••*•  aa«a»* 

Chloride  of  lime.. .............^..............!..... .......do 

Carbonate  of  magnfnia ...,410 

Carbonate  of  potasaa............^....................... .................do 

Carbonate  of  soda...............,.........................^ do 

^^«^..»«»..»........»»»....... .......................................................... ......oo»...»« 

i«oiors.  In  powder  ......••.•m....mm...«m.....*.mm.......................m........XiO...... 

Colors,  prepared ....^.m.. do 

'  w^Macacra ....... .................  .................................... ... ...... ... ......uo. . . . .  • 

A^BAmilC.............  .............. ............!...........»................»........ .....OB..... . 

occanna .»».».........«.»»..»«...««.........  ..........i..... ....#...............«..........  .00. ..... 

Essences  of  all  kinds ..........mm.........m....mm.................. 

Specifics  ibr  curing  sheep  scab... .........................m 

Miosphorus kilograms... 

Gelatine do...... 

Gum M................M..... ...do 

««lyceiine......M..«...M.. ........mm. ...•.M.......MM........do...... 

Soapf  common ..mm......... ...m ........do 

Soap,  perftimed .......... ....m.........^ -  ..........xlo...... 

Mall _. .4I0 

Medical  preparations 

Perfumery 

Rosin kik>grams... 

Pocassa do 

Poarder  and  other  explosives. do 

Various  piharmaceutical  producu  and  substances 


954*39> 

381 »47 
zi,t6z 


6a7»a45 
138.698 


ii,x5o 
«40»«35 

3«3#47« 
6a, 239 

50.335 
4,aio 

305.935 
77».584 
X5«.4«3 

Z,Z3I 

58,359 

40,009 

X54.664 

6a,640 

Z33,956 

X.85B 

z8,847 
zz5,a70 

X59.7« 
1,060,526 

3.34«.8za 

X90.504 
io,S5Z 

34.535 


a,zz5 

71.936 
11,556 

«65,X34 

8,3«3 

43.935 

199,138 

x.703.4ax 


3,537.975 

XS.078 

"4,538 


#1,064,073 
89,8x0 

739,249 
902,998 

a9,753 
136.368 
408,642 
408,642 
167,759 

27,289 


7.433.95< 


47.730 
",443 

3,094 
28,409 

"5.449 
31.900 

94.115 

2,013 

22,090 

90,376 

3.171 
17,583 

10,947 
19,832 

123,6x1 

88, 710 

647 

4,390 

4,353 

43,763 

9.396 

6,198 

743 

3,770 

5,7«4 

33^1X3 

103,314 

313,103 

69,826 

2,050 

10,360 

44,10s 
190,261 

3,538 

7,193 

6.885 

78,808 

3,101 
13.836 

66,737 
904,4x0 
668,971 
438,503 

75,839 
3.015 

59,565 
188,341 
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Imparts-^ 


ned. 


Quandtf. 


Offidadvalne. 


i»«»—»i«i  ■■■•••— ■—■<>• 


»»«»■■«■»«— 


Dntgs  and  chemicals— Coadoaed. 

Various  chemical  products  and  suhstanoes 

Common  salt , 

Calcined  soda ^ , i     i.i  ■     ,    iTr^g**"^ 

Caustic  soda ^ m.....^. ^ m........m......».^..... 

Sulphate  of  quinine....^ ......M....«»«w«...................«..*.M....«.»«<do..... 

Sulphate  of  lime „,,... ..............^.......^^lo 

»»  niiii^~uijc •••••••••  »«««»««»»«»»iin»»>— »»»« » ••••••«•*•••  ••«••••••#•.•••  •  •••••  ••••••  ••s»*«QO ••  ••• 

Vaseline,  common.. ..m. 


s  ••«••«  ••  •  «—•♦••——♦♦•——<♦»•—  «■••«•  •••••  •  *••••«  «•«* 


Total ^ 


••••«••••••••••■•••«•••••««« 


^■■■■•■■■■isse»»*»*« —»•♦•—»•<••*•■••••••—• 


•,■84,310 

•67,849 

70,007 

4><45 

¥> 

88.416 

8i,3ox 

1,938 

ia,x47 


•  ■ •••«•••«•• • «  * •••••* 


•Lumber.and  wooden  wnre: 


Pine 

Walttut  ..••••••••*••• 

Cedar 

Mahogany. 


»••••••  •••••••••••••••••• 


••#««••••«•••••*■ 


•«  ••■  ••*•••■«••  •••« 


—■•••••—•< 


.^ do. 

....•MMido. 
.—..do. 


•»•*#••.••. 


Rotewood 

Quebracho 

Other  Idnds  of  lumber... 

Trunks  and  boxes 

Carts  and  carriages 

Staves  and  casks 

Musical  instrumcots  ..... 

Launches  and  boats 

Furniture 

Pianos 


jdo.... 

do.... 

do.... 

..number. 
do.... 


>4*579«3a6 

.56,800 

x66,794 

9.636 

64.897 
i.oao,:^ 

330, 41X 
•77 


»—#♦♦••♦•—■■• 


•«••••« ■ • »  •••••« 


■■ • •••••••••••• ••■•»• 


••«  •■•■■»  »•••••  •••••••• 


Walking  sdcks 

Other  articles  of  wood....... 

Total 


number. 
«dDxen. 


1,88s 
3f4« 


§••••• 


••••    ^••••••••♦••^••••••••••••••••■••••••••••••i 


••#••« •*••••»•••«*■•< 


Paper  and  manu&ctures  of: 

Writing-paper 

Drawing-paper 

•  Printing-paper 

Wall-paper 

Wrapping-paper 

Cover  paper.. ^. 

Cigarette  paper 


■•..•••••.•I 


.•>•.•....*. ...... .. .... 


.M.dO. 

....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
.do. 


Prying-paper « „ ^, 

Sand-paper <jo..... 

Sak  paper „ ^ ^^^^^^ 

^*^«« - dozen.. 

Playing  cards ^ gross.. 

Pasteboard kilograms.. 

Papier  machi ^ ^ ^ 

Other  manu&ctures  of  paper. 

Books,  blank. ;. .....ilutoiiiii.. 

Books,  printed do..... 

Music i „ ^ 

Engravings,  prints,  etc «.. ^ ^o 

Photographs.  liUiographs.  etc ~........ 


S97»84« 

8,545 

a.  758. 797 

349t433 

«.4«,739 

93,470 

324,00* 

•3, 550 

4,X97 

a4,905 

•,478 
9,736 

338,6j5 


386,919 

376.87a 

10,435 

^,754 


Total 


•••> •»•••»•»•••«• 


|I5>S,955 

ax«,368 

90,  sn 

x8,749 
1,400 

990 

9.200 

5,a»9 
»9.45' 
xa.x95 

X35 
6,073 


4. 188.998 


^  155, 658 

x",393 
44,97^ 
75.988 

4,566 
4.5a8 

»a,979 

9x6,049 

60,687 
104,896 

76.883 
136.639 

5,450 

959,368 

400,089 

19,691 

365,160 


8.742,676 


183.831 

4,443 
7x7,987 

«35,»98 
561.858 

46,735 

•75, 400 

9.4ao 

«3,4«« 

9,861 

14,849 

40,890 

48,3x0 

•a4.336 

185,814 

165, 44« 
376,87a 

8,348 

P.  389 
37,>8i 


3,1x1,876 


-> 
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Imperii — Contmoed. 


Artidcs. 


Leather  aad  iff  xnodiwts : 

Boots  and  shoes  of  leather. „ dozen... 

Boots  and  shoes,  cloth  uppers do 

Porte-monnaies,  cq^  rases,  etc do 

Porte-mooaaies  and  trsTeling  bags number... 

Saddles. «. ..do 


Leather  gloves.. ^ , dozen... 

Harae« 

Other  artides  of  leather.^ 

Goatskins. kilograms... 

Tanned  skins,  with  hair. 

Sole-leather kilograms... 

Other  leather. „ , 


Total.. 


Iran  and  maanfiictnres  of: 

Steel,  unmanufiictured kilograms... 

Anchors  of  all  sises. „ do 

Needles  of  all  kinds thousands... 

Wire  for  fendng ^ kilogmms... 

Wire  for  other  purposes. « do 

Anns  and  munitions. 

Kitchen  utensils. 

Naiis  of  all  kinds. kilograms... 

Chains  of  all  kinds do 

Iron  safes... .'..,.. .........do 

Iron  tubing..... ^o 

Cook  and  other  stoves. „ do 

Cutlery. ^ 

Elastic  springs .kilograms... 

Iron  hooping „ do 

Iron  ornaments. ..••»».......». 

Iron,  unmanu&ctured kilograms... 

Iron  tools  and  implements 

.  Iron  furniture 

Steel  pens gross... 

Joists  and  columns ^ kOograms... 

^^owk^ jiumber... 

ShcOeis...... , ^^do 

**7™*»— — • ~ kilograms... 

do 

« do 

- Jiumber... 

Sepnnuors ^ ., .do 

Thrashers do 

Shovds,  spades,  and  hoes kilogiams... 

Other  implements,  not  otherwise  specified 

'*»««P«-f number... 

Sewing-machines...... do 

lithographic  presses do 

^^«*«'I««^ ~ kik)grams... 

Other  machinery  and  moton. 

Other  manufactures  of  iron,  not  specified. 


Total 


Materials  for  construction  of: 

Raflways 

Gas. 


Snprmilk. 


Quantity. 


S».8o6 
15,069 
10,983 

1,607 
4,oia 


913 
12,506 


483.088 
83,910 

36,097 

35,145,495 

3,571,880 


•,4fe,«>3 

S59,<HO 
980, 518 

«,«93,799 
ail, 900 


467.686 
x,87»,34x 


35,988,969 


80,676 

19,801,917 

17,585 

1,395 

460 

33,467 
84,850 

35 

»,434 

377 

390,007 


3,aia 

24,440 

178 

47,005 


Of&dal  value 


$388,a65 
»,79o 
33,«S6 

5,493 

19, laa 

3a, 78a 

«3X,5a6 

83,110 

545 

7,785 

90,605 

99«,oo4 


«, 753,183 


64,o«a 

8,39« 
19,05a 

1,863,430 
988,  lOZ 
343,306 
966, X58 
188,  a65 

«.583 
61,694 

843,789 
a5,ia6 

405, 7Sa 

»i5,465 

79»73S 

»,  581, 509 

1,480,599 

689,164 

16,640 

16,944 

798,  "7 
173,906 

34,797 

«39 
10,916 

90,90a 

1,334 
•  "85,943 

366,343 

'   96,996 

87,399 

99,697 

371,^ 
51,858 

7,043 
1,846,909 

1,659,797 


14,359,366 


3,534,555 
911,418 

46,  M» 
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Imports — Coodnned. 


Articles. 


Materiak  for  ooostniction— Condntied. 

Tiamwjiys „ 

Tel^gmi^ ...... 

Tdq)hoiies. 

Works  at  La  Plata 

Water>works... 


Total. 


Metals  and  mannfiictiires  of: 

Jewelry....... ....M..........^. • * • 

Bronae  In  powder. kili^rams.). 

Artistic  bronaes.. 

Copper  and  bronze,  unmanuiactured .> kilosp^ms... 

Copper  and  bronze,  manufactured 

Tin  composition,  unmanufitctured.... ^ kilograms... 

Tin  composition,  ffianafiictured~ 

Instruments,  philosophical,  etc ^ 

Instruments,  musicaL..... 

Tm  in  sheets....... kilograms... 

Tin,  manufiictured. 

Metallic  bdthig 

Silver  metal kilograms... 

Laminated  gold 

Lead,  unmanu&clured kilograms... 

Lead,  manufactured 

Gold  watches .....number... 

SiWer  watches do 

Clocks .do 

Steelyards,  scales,  etc do 

Printing  types * kilograms... 

Zinc,  unmanufactured do.... 

Zinc,  manufactured 

Other  metals  and  their  manufactures... 


Total 


Stone,  glass,  and  ceramic  products : 

Tiles;  common „ tfaousarfd ... 

Tiles  for  paving do 

Glass  bottles dozen.. 

Lime ;. hectoliters... 

Crystals  for  watches,  etc 

Glassware ; 

Lamps,  glass,  poroelaJn,  etc »....« 

Crockery  vrare 

Marble,  jasper,  alabaster,  etc.,  unworked 

Marble,  jasper,  alabaster,- etc.,  worked 

Mosaics „ square  meters. 

Objects  of  art,  statuary,  etc 

Precious  stones,  unset ^ 

Lithographic  stones.. J - 

Grindstones. — kilograms... 

Building  stone square  meters... 

Slate  for  roofing - «. do 

Porcelain  ware 

Tiles,  for  roofing thousand.. 

Hydraulic  cement jcllograms... 

Glass  and  crystal  plate square  meters... 

Mirror  glass do... 


Total 


Quantity. 


«»"9 
7>»949 


i,7a9.*4a 


a,i30 


95»t3o« 


8,859 
40,553 
43»330 

5,704 
62,368 

1,695,256 


Official  value. 


t7,a77J 
3»769 
556,143 
10, 852 


41,615 


398,997 

346,109' 

S3, 616 


5.303 

«8, 977, 759 
526,905 

95,830 


^399>«37 

'3,580 

67,863 

481,093 

283,735 


5,039.903 


797,289 

5,29^ 

1,632 

a8.78o 

257.380 

X7.445 

938 

80,428 

3,835 
155,688 

«6,434 

692,833 

1,06s 

26,704 

76,204 

98,84a 

•34,907 

*09,554 

68,763 

36,540 

32,5«« 

«56,49» 
34,266 

637 


3,015,263 


310,022 
80,230 

166,840 
7,92a 
1,107 

525.245 
409,128 

413,523 

189,498 

19,617 

83.T17 
34,126 

«69,-347 

3,304 

15, 142 

693,214 

9,356 
276,856 

•65,150 
579,555 
«43,07« 
'54>«o7 

4,727,861 


I 
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Imports — G)Dtiinied. 


Articks. 


Stearinc  cmndlct kilograms ... 

Other  candles^ <io 

Stone  coal t do 

Coke ~ do 

Wax  matches.. w do 

Wood  matches do 

Kerosene • liters... 


Quantity. 


Total 


manufiKtured  articks,  etc.: 

Fancy  articles t 

Buttons gross... 

Corks - * kilograms... 

Sponges do 

Cases  of  metal,  wood,  leather,  etc dozen... 

Gatta>percha  articles * 

Toys.- 

Pencils  of  all  kinds gross.., 

Hops kil(^Tams... 

Religious  ornaments,  etc. 

Paintings,  etc 

Straw,  rushes,  etc.,  and  their  manufactures 

Lhre  plants « 

Seeds.. kilograms.. 

Utensils  for  apothecaries,  etc- 

Utenaib  lor  olfices,-etc- 

Various  articks,  not  elsewhere  mentioned 


Total 

Giaad  total  of  imports^. 


708,401 
a,  40a 

407,986,619 
1,104,318 

«6.579 
132,851 


416,778 
948,481 

5,704 
1,117 


10,678 
34,988 


44,050 


Official  value. 


^12,530 

9,170 

4,079,866 

»8,773 
14,09a 

4a,5»3 
",340,299 


5,710,163 


1,086,95a 

138,881 

86,97t 

25,455 

5,807 

18, 60a 

203,807 

12,410 

«7,49J 
11,824 

30,766 
150,180 

33,73« 
720 

i6,6ao 

108,430 

"»,939 
1,486,996 


3» 537, 555 


»«7,352,i25 


Exports. 


Aitkks. 


Qutte  and  cattk  producto : 


Hones- 

Hogs 

Sbeep......MM.....»M...>.....>. 

Muks 

Homed  cattk. 

Ox  horns 

Ksir 

Goatskins '. 

Kid-skins 

Sheep-skins  (unwashed).... 
Ox  and  cow  hides  (dry)-.. 
Oi  and  cow  hkles  (salted). 

Hone  hides  (dry)- 

Horse  hides  (salted) 

Hide  cuttings 

Wool  (unwashed) 


....number.. 

do 

do 

do 

, do .... 

do 

.Idlograms.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

number.. 

do 

do 

do 


Quantity. 


.kilograms. 


Tou*.. 


6,aoo 

3,419 
6 

,      ■9»4«3 

6,445 

70,707 

». 426,934 

1,977,281 

766,900 

388,650 

30,447.7»6 

2,508,500 

699,837 

115,618 

209,25a 

«,»8o,7a9 

109,164,383 


Official  value. 


^12,400 

38,220 

40 

42,884 

'03,178 

i.4«5,62S 

i82,oa6 

988,643 
460,140 

699,569 
6,698,408 
8,408,749 

3,639,095 

931,236 

523,  "8 

70.844 

32, 749, 3«  5 

56,263,493 
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Exports — Cootinoed. 


Aztickt. 


Agricultural  productt : 

Bran kilograms. 

Canary  seed ...^......m.'...^.. do.... 

Barley ^ «..do.... 

Fresh  fruit -. » - ~ do.... 

Flaxseed..^ ..» ^ do.... 

Maize,  Or  Indian  com ^ ^ do.... 

Pea-nuts « « ......do.... 

Potatoes » ..do.... 

Baled  hay ^ do.... 

Beans ^ do.... 

Turnip  seed» ; do.... 

Other  seeds do.... 

Wheat M. M m, do.... 


Total  >.... 

Industrial  productt : 
Animal  oils. 


>•«•••••»•• 


•••••••••■  •••••••••••  •••«••««•• 


...M«. ......  kilograms . 

Sugar ^ do..,. 

Meat  and  jerked  beef. do.... 

Meal  (concentrated) do.... 

Frozen  mutton  carcasses.. ; do.... 

Extract  of  meat ......m.... do.... 

Macaroni ^ .v- do.... 

Guano do.... 

Meat^wder». m« do.... 

Flour do.... 

Tongues  (telted  or  preserved) •.•••••..•••«m*«««»«m.«.m do.... 

Pepsin do.... 

Cheese  « ....■••••m... do.... 

Grease  and  tallovi^ m........^... do.... 

Various  congealed  meats do.... 


Total 


•«.•••.•••••••».•..•*.«•••.•.«*••..•••..•..•*••....•.«.•••...•..•.••.•••. 


Products  of  the  forests : 

Vegetable  carbon MM..,.»M.M«.-M«..M.....,.iiecioliter5 

Sleepers... number. 

Nandurbury  posts ^ do.... 

Various  woods .'. 

Split  pickets ......! do.... 

Pickets do.... 

Quebracho  lumber .' square  meters. 


Toul 


I  ••••«••••«•  ••••w  •• 


»••«••••••••«•••••••«•«•••••• 


JdlOgTi 


Products  of  the  mines : 
Copper  (bars) ... 

Copper  (mineral) ..«. do 

Silver  (mineral). do 

Lead  (mineral)......,.. do 

Virgin  silver „ do, 


Total... 


Products  of  the  chase : 

Carplncho  skins « number... 

Nutria  skins kilograms... 

Various  skins 

Ostrich  feathers kilograms... 


Total.. 


*«••-•««*••« 


Quantity. 


4,194.777 
600,085 

825,8x6 


81,308,176 
361, 844, 305 

3,367.380 
191,340 

".375,4»» 

33.930 

94u^89i 

« 33. 785 
a37, 865,925 


131,069 
6,608 

«3. 984. 243 

33.0*9 

xa.038,889 

37.944 
68 

33».»75 

6x,ooo 

5,401,096 

139.933 
25,100 

4.445 

7.»^,649 

138,664 


»«•  ■■•  •«■  ••«  *••  •■< 


30,720 

6,094 
109,677 


225,456 

9».077 
12,470 


U3.287 

4,110 

106,780 

156,936 

».«99 


6,998 
943.047 


38,006 


Oflklal  valiM 


36,005 
i6,sx6 

5.«37 

4,060,409 

7,236,886 

«34,695 

7.650 

148,506 

»,697 

37.633 

5  35s 

9,5*4.635 


21,268. 141 


18,350 
860 

8,398,424 

«.a57 

9«>3,xx2 

75.888 

M 

9.935 

»5-»50 

378,076 

20.990 

25,XOO 

889 

788.777 
8,837 


4,7»a,7S9 


3o,7«> 
18,282 
14,258 

» 49, 675 
67,636 

44.548 

5.095 


330.214 


57,3«5 
1.664 

53.090 
«,.554 
6x,753 


186.356 


a.799 

47»,523 

96,313 
39,208 

609,843 
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Exports — Contomed. 


Artickt. 


articles  aod  products : 

Bones  and  booe-«sh - kJlograns... 

Wax ~ do 

Old  iron -•!• do...... 

Honcy.M «do 

Dried  blood do 

Other  articles  of  Argeiytine  production 

Various  re-exported  articles 


Total 


Grand  total  of  exports. 


Quantity. 


"3.546,97a 

4,539 
2,363,000 

3a.9«> 
34,63a 


Official  vahie. 


1296,635 

«,49o 
27,640 

3,95» 

i,4«6 

516,586 

203,196 


1,051,0x4 


84,4£i,8ao 


IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS  OF  GOLD. 

Id  the  foregoing  details  of  the  foreign  commerce  no  account  is  taken  of 
the  imports  and  exports  of  coined  money.  The  imports  of  gold  in  1887 
were  {99748,596,  while  the  exports  were  19,877,185.  So  that,  if  we  include 
these  items,  as  does  the  minister  of  finance  in  his  report,  the  total  imports 
in  1887  will  amount  to  1127,100,721,  while  the  total  exports  will  reach 
f  94, 299,005;  total  commerce,  1221,399,706.  Comparing  the  imports  and 
exports  of  coined  money  for  the  last  two  years  the  minister  gives  the  follow- 
ing result : 


Movements  of  coined  money. 

1886. 

X887. 

Total. 

Imoorts.. - - 

lao.635.66a 
8,368,0x8 

19,748.596 
9,877,185 

130,384, "58 
18,245,303 

Vjtmawt*. 

Excess 

12,967,644 

138,589 

",139,055 

Thus  the  minister  figures  thai  there  is  now  112,139,055  more  coined 
money  in  the  country  than  there  was  in  1886.  These  importations  of  gold, 
it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  are  the  result  of  the  late  loans  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  England  for  the  purpose  of  internal  improvements,  banks,  etc. 

But,  according  to  the  general  laws  of  trade,  it  can  not  be  very  long 
before  what  remains  here  of  these  imports  of  gold  will  find  its  way  back  to 
meet  the  balances,  which  go  on  increasing  against  the  country. 

EXCESS  OF  IMPORTS. 


Leaving  out  of  the  account,  however,  this  influx  of  gold  into  the  country, 
the  importations  of  merchandise  for  1887  are  much  greater  than  those  of 
any  year  since  the  organization  of  the  Government.  In  every  department 
of  trade  there  hns  been  an  increase. 
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The  following  table,  which  I  have  compiled  from  the  custom-house 
returns,  gives  a  comparison  of  the  imports  of  1887  ^^^^  those  of  the  orevi- 
ous  year : 

Omparism  between  1S86  and  1887. 


Clasies  of  Inpoitt. 


AaimaU  on  the  hoof... 

Aliroentaiy  substances „ 

Liquors 

Tobacco 

Woven  goods < 

Ready-made  clothing  and  coofcctiaDS. 

Wood  aud  manufactures  of. 

Paper .*. .«... 

Leather,  etc 

Iron  and  iron  ware 

Building  materials 

Materials  for  other  purposes ..^.., 

Glatfs  and  crockery  ware 

Combwttibles— coal  and  light.. ......< 

Various  articles ^ 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc 

Ships'  stores,  etc , 


z886. 


",865,787 

xo,69X,xa3 

x,58i,38o 

3,678,566 

~6, 878,167 

2,409,6x8 

X2, 990, 715 
5,xo9,777 
9,683,967 

4t053#465 
5.47»,fi6x 
9,666,936 
3,697,0x5 

■9.709 


X887. 


$409,577 
«S»934.843 

X5,488,437 

1,679,388 

99,930^090 

7#433,95» 
8,741,676 

3,xxx,876 

»,7S3,»83 

X4,3S9,3^ 

5.039*903 
3,015,263 

4,727,861 

S.7«o.>63 

3,508,473 

4,188,998 

29,083 


Increase. 


$952,505 
3,059,056 

4.797,3»4 
98,003 

235,477 

3.756,38s 
1,863,509 

621,958 

494,663 

1,438,651 

69,874 

33«.996 
674.396 
938,509 
849,936 

481,983 
626 


As  I  have  said  on  a  former  occasion,  it  is  very  evident  that  "  the  imports 
are  out  of  all  proportion  to  a  heallhy  condition  of  trade/*  The  country  is 
persistently  buying  more  than  it  sells,  and  consuming  more  than  it  produces. 
The  difference  must  be  met  by  sending'  abroad  the  gold  that  is  in  the  Re- 
public, draining  it,,  as  it  were,  of  the  very  means  which  the  Government 
seeks  by  loans  to  provide  for  its  industrial  development.  When,  the  power 
of  the  Government  to  borrow  is  exhausted  the  condition  of  the  country  will 
be  unfortunate,  unless  meanwhile  something  is  done  to  stimulate  production 
and  thus  increase  the  exports. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE   EXPORT  TRADE. 

That  much  is  being  done  in  this  direction,  however,  is  evident  from  the 
last  trade  returns.  As  has  been  seen  from  the  tables  already  given  the  ex- 
ports of  1887  are  1141586,979  greater  than  those  of  1886,  an  increase  of 
more  than  20  per  cent,  on  the  previous  year.  The  principal  increase  was  in 
the  following  products : 

Increase  in  quantity. 

Ox  and  cow  hides,  dry  (number) 709)898 

Linseed  (kilograms) 43»493>775 

Wheat  (kilograms) 200,001,512 

Frozen  sheep  (kilograms) 4,416,254 

In  the  following  articles,  however,  there  was  a  decrease: 


Increase  in  value. 

12,202,458 

2,233,988 

8,004,259 

581,646 


Decrease  in  quantity. 

Ox  and  cow  hides,  salted  (luimber) II5»975 

Jerked  beef  (kilograms) 17,626,827 

Grease  and  tallow  (kilograms) .....^ ......^^.     S.»5.7.\»oo^ 


Dcr  rea&e  in  value. 

^505.564 
1,762,682 

931 ,006. 
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In  wool  the  quantity  exported  during  1887  was  22,986^113  kilogr«n» 
leas  than  in  1886,  but  in  1887  ^^  officii^  value  was  greater,  and  hence  it 
shows  an  increase  of  {2,233,988  in  value. 

The  relative  value  of  the  different  classes  of  exports  of  1887,  compared 
widk  Aose  of  18S6,  was  as  follows: 


riwiiictt  of  tlie  cstde  indnttiy. 


»•••••••••«••••«•••• 


!•••«»•«••••••••••••••••••••••••«••••«*••••■••••••••••••••••••*••••«••••»•••»•«■ 


306,633 

»5S»<»9 
3Sx,08i 

x*5<4>S38 


1887. 


fc5,a8a,xoa 

ai,«S7#3» 
4>339»934 

a77f944 
186,150 

606,738 
I,  802, 08a 


t4«.679 
*3i,sai 

•a53.537 
•43a,4«6 


•More. 


fLeas. 


The  wonderful  increase  in  the  exports  of  agricultural  products  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  above  table  is  all  the  more  gratifying,  as  only  a  few  years  ago 
it  was  generally  proclaimed  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic ever  to  be  an  agricultural  or  grain-producing  country.  As  will  be  seen, 
the  principal  factors  which  now  enter  into  the  export  trade  are  the  pastoral 
industry  and  agriculture,  the  latter  of  which  is  receiving  a  very  remarkable 
development,  and  is  promising  most  satisfactory  results  for  the  future.  Of 
course,  for  years  to  come,  the  exports  of  wool  and  sheep-skins  and  the 
products  of  the  cattle-killing  establishments  must  continue  to  be  the  great 
items  of  export;  but  the  production  of  cereals  is  getting  to  be  a  most  im- 
portant industry,  the  crops  now  not  only  supplying  the  demands  of  the 
home  market,  which  heretofore  were  supplied  from  abroad,  but  the  surphis 
now  every  year  adds  largely  to  the  aggregate  of  exports.  With  the  annual 
increase  of  an  agricultural  immigration  from  Europe  it  will  not  be  very 
long  before  the  products  of  the  farm  will  contend  for  first  place  with  those 
of  the  pastoral  industry.  Until  there  is  a  very  decided  increase  in  the  ex- 
ports, or  a  decrease  in  the  imports,  the  commerce  of  the  country,  however, 
can  not  be  said  to  be  in  a  prosperous  or  safe  condition. 

ARGENTINE  COBCMERCE  WITH   EACH  COUNTRY. 

The  tendency  of  the  Argentine  people  to  run  into  extravagances  is  seen 
by  a  glance  at  the  commerce  of  the  Argentine  Republic  with  the  countries  with 
which  it  principally  trades.  Each  year  the  bills  for  imports  show  an  increase 
in  lines  of  goods  which  do  not  enter  into  or  contribute  to  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  country  but  simply  gratify  the  luxurious  tastes  of  the 
people. 

RETURNS  OP  TRADE  WITH  THE  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES. 

As  a  matter  which  must  needs  be  of  considerable  interest  to  our  own  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  seeking  new  markets  for  their  surplus,  I  prpceed  to 
examine  the  trade  returns  of  the  more  important  countries  with  which  the 
N.  S. — No.  2,  February 6. 
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Argentine  Republic  has  commercial  relations,  or  at  least  those  which  more 
diitetly  come  into  competition  with  the  United  States. 


ARGENTINE  TRADE  WITH  GERMANY. 


The  recent  development  of  the  trade  with  Germany  is  attracting  general 
attention.     Its  extent  will  appear  from  the  following  table : 


Year. 


1880... 
x88i... 
kSSs... 
1883... 
Z884... 
1885... 
1886... 
X887... 


Imports. 

#»,36s»X5a 

|3, 541,818 

3pS»7»ST> 

4,004,887 

4,7^,692 

4,8q3,95x 

7,028,051 

4,823,827 

8,868,930 

6»  8x3, 713 

7,a6a.999 

8,5".443 

8,044,875 

6,9So»9o8 

ia,xo8,4s6 

9,835,754 

Total. 


$4,906.9^ 
7,S3t,45f 

9*566,584 
X 1,851)879 
15,682,643 
xSt  775,44a 
14,595,783 
ax,944,axo 


This  increase  is  in  great  part,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to  the  trade  methods 
which  Germany  some  time  since  adopted  with  reference  to  the  Argentine 
Republic,  being,  indeed,  exactly  those  which  years  ago  I  suggested  for  the 
adoption  of  our  own  country,  to  wit :  First,  quick  and  regular  steam  commu- 
nication between  the  two  countries;  second,  the  establishment  of  branch 
houses  here  interested  in  the  sale  of  German  manufactures;  and  third,  the 
opening  of  a  German-Argentine  bank  in  this  city  to  facilitate  exchange,  etc. 
The  lines  of  goods  imported  from  Germany  during  18S7  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Comestiblea  and  groceries.... 

liquon  ~ 

Tobacco ~ 

Woven  goods 

Drugs  And  dtcmlcala 

Wooden  ware,  fumiture,  etc. 
Paper. 


Value. 


I«,«57,*H 
686,58s 

«57,834 
4,530,674 

604,263 

637,247 

724,3*4 


Articles. 


Manu&ctures  of  iron 

Jewdry,  etc 

Crockery  and  g^asswarok. 
OUier  imports. .4 


Total  imports 


Value. 


'     359,593 
638,330 

1,379,883 


za,zo8,4s6 


Included  in  these  imports  are  16,735  sewing-machines  and  i>o74  pianos. 
The  exports  to  Germany,  which  show  an  increase  of  nearly  three  million 
dollars,  consisted  of  the  following  articles : 


Articles. 


Goat  and  sheep-skins 

.Ox  ludes  (dry  and  salted)  ..... 
Hone  hides  (dry  and  salted). 

Wool,  unwashed. 

Nutria  skins.. 

Jerked  Deei.. •■ 

Unseed.. 


Value. 


$597,389 
824,448 

597,384 
6,806,430 

X S3, 936 
40,864 
98,6^ 


Articles. 


Wheat  (10,495,779  kilos) 

Indian  com. M... « ^ 

JFlour 

All  other  articles 

Totol 


Value. 


$4S9>83» 

«3»,7Jfi 

7**7^ 
87,a8s 


9,835,754 


ARGENTINE  TRADE  WITH  BELGIUM. 


While  the  trade  returns  with  Belgium  show  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  vol- 
ume of  exports  to  that  country,  there  has  been  a  progressive  increase  in  the 
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amount  of  imports  from  there.  Tbese  in  1880  amounted  to  only  12,483,105 ; 
in  1887  they  amounted  to  110,947,955.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exports, 
which  in  1880  reached  to  114,356,458,  amounted  to  only  112,111,531  in 
1887.  The  total  volume  of  trade,  however,  which  amounted  to  116,839,565 
in  1880,  has  now  reached  to  ^23,059,486.  The  following  are  the  imports  of 
1887 : 


Articles. 


Groceries  and  comcslibks 

Liqaofs... 

Woven  goods,  etc « 

Rsper.....'..^ 

Iroo  and  iron  goods 


11,698.669 

474,3Sfi 

x,952,oo7 

503,084 

3#974,786 
»88,373 


Articles. 


Boots  and  slaoes 

Stone,  glass  ware,  etc 
All  other  articles.,  v* 

Total .....'....;..« 


Value. 


»373,o84 
953,403 
830,194 


xo,947.9SS 


Among  the  imports  were  13,198  tons  of  iron  beams  and  joists  amounting 
to  ^527,928,  articles  which  are  here  rapidly  superseding  the  use  of  timber  in 
house-boilding.  In  the  it«m  of  woven  goods  is  included  ready-made  clothing, 
which  amounted  to  1482,971.  The  table  of  exports  to  Belgium  shows  no 
new  features.     It  comprises  the  following  articles: 


Azticks. 


Hair... 


Dry  ox  hides. 


Unwashed  wool 

Extract  of  meat  and  pepsin 


#346,839 
633,950 

428,745 
1,084,008 

6»957,8<» 

9«,55x 

x8s,343 


Articles. 


Indian  com  (37,646,^  kUos). 
Wheat  (43,4«6,655  Mos) ....... 

Flour » 

AU  other  expoita 

Total  exports 


»••«•••••• 


Valiife. 


IS5a»93a 

«• 739.46* 
19,606 

»7«i3«« 


xa,xix,53X 


The  shipment  of  wool,  which  in  former  years  went  almost  entirely  to 
Belgium,  are  each  year  growing  less,  France  having  in  great  part  obtained 
the  control  of  the  clip.  The  exports  of  agricultural  products,  however,  tq 
Belgium  shows  a  steady  annual  increase. 


ARGENTINE  TRADE  WITH  FRANCE. 


The  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  with  France  shows  a  most  wonder- 
ful progression,  the  amount  having  almost  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years,  while 
the  imports  have  nearly  trebled.     I  give  the  figures  below : 


Year. 


tlSi.. 
1I88.. 
1883.. 

i««4.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 

1887.. 


■^»«- 


Inportt. 


18,993,873 
«o,  379,  793 
X3,x86,8a4 
«5»4x8,997 
x6, 785,590 

M,  545, 193 
x7,oo8,098 

M,  743,550 


t I'    iw 


ExportB. 


|x6,xo3,i 
x6, 654, 403 
«6,398,99» 
ax,04«,495 
M,5x8,37X 
94,x64,8a9 

M,34a,««3 
«4,87»,354 


Total. 


#»4,39*,KH 

•^,934, "9^ 
•8,585,8x6 
36,460,493 

39»303,96« 
39,7x0,034 
39,344,33X 

47,6x4,904 
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The  imports  of  1887  consisted  of  the  following  lines  of  goods: 


Azticlcs. 


Groceries  and  oomeitibks 

WIbcs  and  other  liqoon.^............ 

w^oTCo  goods*.. ..••« ..........«••.•••. ....M.. 

Ready-made  clothing 

Chemicals,  etc 

Famiture .« 


Value. 


to#x54»77* 

6,8a5»544 
3,179,909 

a»079»555 
97».705 
543,597 


Articks. 


Paper,  etc 

Iron  ware • 

Jewdiy 

Odier  imports 

Total.... 


Value. 


S,05^0t8 

».4^3»««5 
3>993»^ 


aa»743.55o 


The  exports  to  France  of  late  years  have  in  great  part  consisted  of  wool 
and  sheep-skins.  The  quantity  of  wool  shipped  in  1887  was  51,276,586 
kilograjns^  while  that  of  dieep-^ns  was  19,221,175  kilograms.  The  quan- 
tity of  maize  exported  was  98,868  tons,  while  that  of  wheat  was  17,197  tons. 
The  value  of  the  principal  exports  was  as  follows : 


Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Vahie. 

Goat  and  Idd  skfais...... 

JL/ijr   11XIC8*  •••**••«••••••••••••••••  «•■••••••••••••••• 

• 

l499>«7 

4,aa8,6f9 

1,046,878 

416,840 

X5#38«»97* 

Maiae,  or  Indian  com........... .....^. 

All  other  exports m.. 

«87,88« 
63Xt540 

a4t  871*354 

ARGENTINE  TRADE  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

If  the  trade  with  France  ^ows  a  remarkable  progression,  that  with  Eng- 
land presents  a  stili  more  surprising  increase.  In  the  last  eight  yeaxs  it  has 
more  than  triplicated,  since  from  {i7>272,i93  in  1880  it  has  reached  to 
151,864,220  in  1887.  ^  iSSo  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
only  112,103,460;  in  1887  they  were  {34»779)2ii;  in  1880  the  exports  to 
Great  Britain  were  $5,168,732;  in  X887  they  were  $17,085,001.  Tlie  im- 
poxts  from  Great  Britain  were  as  follows  : 


Articles. 


Lire  stock 

Groceries  and  oomestihies 

Liquors 

Woven  goods • 

Readgr-made  clothing 

Chemicals  and  drugs 

FVuniture , 

I^per 


Vahie. 


^aoo,r6o 

«.a9l7»33o 

476,556 

",5o5»48x 

«f«S0,D35 

XfM7»«34 

•97,587 
308,890 


Artides. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Iron  and  iron  utenaib 

Jewdry,  etc 

Glass  and  crodcery  ware. 

Stone  cofid 

All  other  imports 


Total  imports 


Vafae. 


#304,548 
io,o88,aa4 

5x5,7*7 
860^515 

3,854,4» 
769,690 


34,779»sx9 
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The  exports  to  (keat  Britain  comprised  the  fo&owing  artictes : 


Sdied  ox  hides » 

Wool«  unwashed 

(6»,974,9a4ka«) 

com  (s77,7ti9,o44  kflot). 
(X45.947»643  kilos) 


Vabe. 


1,081,090 

509.<»4 

3»«48f749 

3.555,383 

5,837,906 

•43,«X9 

40»,SS8 


Aitkte. 


Froacn  fknitton^ 

Flour 

Grease  and  tallow 

Precious  woods.. 

Copper  and  silver  oi«. 
AU  other  exports 

Total  exports... 


1838, 7W 
•8,769 

973,296 
83,938 

97,57a 
390,867 


»7,o8$,ooi 


It  will  be  seen,  from  this  table,  that  the  surplus  agricultural  products  of 
the  country  are  beginning  to  find  a  market  in  England  in  such  quantities  as 
to  cause  no  inconsiderable  increase  in  the  amount  of  exports  to  that  country. 

ARGENTINE  TRADE  WITH  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  at  the  present  time,  to  give  the  details  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Argentine  Republic  with  other  countries,  as  the  figures  are 
comparatively  imimportant ;  and  not  only  is  there  for  the  last  year  no  very 
marked  change  in  the  amoimts>  but  they  do  not  enter  into  any  such  compe- 
tition with  the  United  States  as  to  require  any  particular  notice. 


ARGENTINE  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  regard  to  the  trade  with  the  United  States,  as  has  already  been  seen, 
the  returns  show  a  very  important  increase,  not  only  in  the  bulk  of  the 
tzade,  but  especially  in  the  imports  to  the  Argentine  Republic.  In  the  last 
eight  years  these  have  quadrupled.     The  following  are  the  returns  since  1880 : 

Umied  States  trade  for  eight  years. 


Year. 


ft*o«o«a  •«••••••  •*•••••• 


>88( 


lah 


1887. 


Imports. 


|S,M4,743 
4,s68»Kio 

5.094,764 
4,933,054 
7,454, 83» 
7,006,719 
7,673,384 

",004,553 


Exports. 


^,196,440 

4,035,7x4 
a.9S6,58a 

3,5x0,574 
4,064,848 

5,563,841 
3,580,406 
5,938,808 


Total. 


|8,3Sx,x83 

8,393,824 
8,051,346 
8,443, 6a8 
zx,5Z9,68o 
12,570,560 
11,353,690 
'6,943,361 


It  will  be  observed  that  this  increase  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  imports, 
the  exports  to  the  United  States  being  very  little  larger  than  they  were  eight 
jrears  ago.  The  Argentine  minister  of  finance,  in  commenting  on  the  export 
figures  in  his  report,  says:  ''  This  is  all  owing  to  the  fiscal  system,  which  in 
practice  absolutely  excludes  Argentine  wool  from  that  great  market." 
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DETAILS  OF  THB   TRADE  WITH  THE   imiTED  STATES. 

The  following  are  the  letums  of  the  Argentine  national  statistical  office 
of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  Argentine 
Republic. 

Import  from  the  UktUd  States, 


Axtides. 


........'.Dmnbcr... 

^,Ao 

....do 


LiVe  stock : 

Hones 

OOCCP  ••••■•■••••••■••••••••»«»••■•••»• 

Giocetks  and  oomcstiUes : 

Olive  oil ^.... .kflosnuiB... 

Starch ...» „.......do...... 

Refined  sugars »....do 

Cinnamon ^ do 

Canned  meats do 

Candies  and  duloes »..«..... ..........do...... 

Spioes  and  oon^ments .•...•M.....M..........do 

Farina ^ ^......^ ..........do 

Pteserved  fruitSM.....i ••......m...............;. ;........ .........do...... 

■  Canned  vegetables... ..m.*....mmmm...m..«..» ..•M......M..do...... 

Corn-starch.. ......^.................^ .....do 

Hams... .' .......^ do 

Butter « .........M......... do...... 

LdtrU~    .. ....M.*.  ••••.•••..^•..••.•.■•.••..■. .•.»•.•»..*•. ..MM.......M...... ......... .....UO.M... 

Sirup...^ M. ......do.... 

Biscuits,  ciacken,  etc ^..^....^••..'•.".•..•'"do... 

Dried  fish ..............do... 

Cheese. .......do... 

Liqpors,  etc. : 

Beer.... ; .liters 


Beer  Xbottled).. 


»V**v«««%»i 


■    Whisky  (bottled) \ ...1...!...! ..........dozens... 

Port  wine  (bottled) ....do.... 

Other  wines  (bottled) < «,..do.... 

Tobacco: 

Havana  cigars .......;... ^ kilograms. 

Other  kinds  of  cigars .....................do.... 

_  Havana  leaf  tobacco ...............^...... ...............do.... 

Other  kinds  of  leaf  tobacco t........^. .•..•m..m.....................^x1o.... 


.do. 


Cut  tobacco ,.,.,........ .,,. 

Woven  goods,  etc. : 

Sackings kOograms.., 

Not  specified do , 

Blankets...' , do 

Pack  thread do 

Cotton  thread. , do , 

Silkthiead do , 

Yams „.... ., do , 

Oil-cloth do 

Cordage do 

Sail-cloth « do , 

Wicking do 

House  and  clothes  lines... ^..do 

Cotton  goods do 

Hemp  goods ,„ do 


4 
6 

5« 


a4»54« 

X3x*383 
7,  MX 

6,767 


7,«7 
3,000 
•,363 

*».r»4 

«.336 

x3t94o 

8a5 

190, axo 


155,881 

1^998 

80 
4,07if 
«,7«4 

•8 

9« 
49 

657 
80 

X3,3«« 
980,693 

6as 

48,854 
16,764 


74,57« 

48 

70 

1,980 

x,6xo 

«9,7a9 

X9,9xx 
xo,axo 

9x4,  "5 

998 


fB,OS6 

60 

5*1 


«*S9« 

4«,»79 

•4,969 

4,401 

3.«63 

498 

3,«»3 

.     »SO 

'     88* 

9,X6P 

9,900 

TBX 

4,349 

430 

46,565 

36 

•36 

56,S9> 

«,043 
1,998 

.      M 
9,485 


••3 


558 

•94 

5,«S6 

«7« 
6,999 

87,855 
498 

9,«7« 

8,073 

100 

•8,337 

•9 

x,S44 

x,3»9 

80s 

•5,X37 
153,889 

16,960 

6,3^ 
156,007 

•96 
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Imports  from  the  United  States — G>ntmaed. 


Anicks. 


Woven  goods,  ecc. — Condsued. 

Mixed  goods .....kilognons... 

Jute  and  straw  goods do...... 

ChinU  and  calko  goods .....do 

Ready-nMde  clothing : 

Shirts,  aU  kiods 'doaeo... 

Collars  aad  Cttfis,  all  kinds.. do 

Conets,  all  kinds 1 ....4I0 

Coats  and  pants 

Hats doaen... 

Other  cotton  goods ^ 

Other  wool  goods... 

AD  other  articles , 

Chemicals,  dni^,  etc.: 

Adds «.. 


Ob 

Akohol 

Indigo 

Tnipentitte.. 
Vanish 


Quantity. 


Jiters... 

.kilogruns... 

do 

do 


Carbonate  of  soda., 
niints,  in  powder  .« 
nunlSy  prepared .... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Specifics  tor  sheep  scab 

dyoerine kHogruns... 

Toilet  soaps do 

Pamt  mefidnca 


Resin. 


•  .•...«....•«. 


...do. 


Fharmaoeistical  products... 
Chcnucal  products............ 


ofliflie .....do.... 

Printing-ink do 

Writingofaik. ...M. MM.... .........do.... 

VascUne do.... 

Lnmbcr,  fumitore,  etc.: 

Pfaie  lumber..,.. .square  meters. 

Walnut  lumber do.... 

Oak  lumber.. do..., 

Mahogany  lumber. do.... 

Other  lumber ..do..., 

Trunks,  boxes,  etc number..., 

Carriafes.... do... 

Shodm  .M... , ....do 

Musical  bsciuments*. 

Fnnitnre  of  all  kinds 

^tanoa....... number... 

Other  artkles  of  wood. 

Pfepcr,  etc.: 

Writing-paper kilograms... 

Printing-paper ., .........do 

WaD-paper ^do 

Wrapping-paper „ « do 

dcuctte-pnper.. ^ Ak> 

Bfettfa^-paper do 


9,698 
954.855 

»44 
130 

50 


18 


«44 
x,7oo 

^,9»5 
39.307 

«o9,5X3 

760 

25,500 

to,  431 

169,693 


X5 

457 


x» 743.056 
3.840 


Official  vahie. 


M.396 
47.167 
xa,674 
9,38* 
xx,9a6 

13.893.656 

77.«90 

5a.  893 

x,784 

535. 36» 

".56X 

3» 

«3.374 


31 


9,8eo 

9,0x9 

x6,47o 

6,49« 
970 

9,836 


>s.784 
1,946 

9x0^688 

xox 

«53 
.    500 

:733 

.    97 

.  .»o,8xx 

530 
a.949 

X40 
x8,745 

"9 
x8 

1x0,546 

3.844 

99.569 

38 

«»993 
1,983 

59#368 

3.«t6 

90,709 

X5 
907 

99.677 

3/ 581 

59,996 

768 

6,994 

39,851 

576 

943 
9.788 

357 
5.98X 

5,876,096 

77*990 

49,634 

'3.033 

"8,964 

9,354 

5,597 

95,874 

979 

948,396 

9.590 

39.59* 

x,68o 

593 
4,7»« 
X.399 

894 
1.134 
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Imp9rt$  from  Mr  UkMed  5iliA»— -CoodiraBd. 


AxtidM. 


Paper,  etc. — Continued.  • 

Saad-paper » 

Playing  cards i --^ 

Papier  macfai.. - ^ 

Other  paper  work « 

Blank-booka Idiegrams. 

Printed  books. » do.... 

Otlier  printed  matter ~ ^ do.... 

Photographs,  etc : ^ 

JLeather,  etc. : 

Saddles ^........^ number. 


namcss 

Other  leather  articles ^ 

Tanned  sldns 

Iron  and  manufactures  of: 

Arms  and  mimWons, .^......^ ^......^ 

Wire  for  fencing ^......»^.......«^......^ ^...kilograms... 

Needles.. ..^ thousands... 

Wire « Ulopams... 

Kitchen  utensils 

Nails ». ^....kikgxams... 

Iron  safes.. «. do 

Stovea. ..M......... do 

Iron  piping... do 

Cutlery « « 

Iron  hoops 

Ornaments ; 

Unmanu&ctured  iron 


Tools 


Iron  beams 

Agricultural  imi^ementi,  etc. : 

Plows.. number.. 

Shellers do 

Rakes.. Jcilognuns... 

Plow-shares do 

Separators....... number.. 

Threshen do 

Spades  and  shoveb .kflograms... 

Other  implements 

Pumps  of  all  kinds „ 

Sewmg-machines jitu&ber... 

Printing-presses.. do.... 

Other  machinery 

Other  iron  manufactures 

Materials  for  rail  ways 

Materials  for  tramways 

Various  metals  and  their  manu&ctures : 

jewelry 

Copper  and  bronae  ornaments.... 

Mathematical  instruments \ 

Tin  (manu&ctured) 

Metallic  belting 

Gold  watches 

Other  kinds  of  watches 

Scales,  etc number... 

Printing  types kilograms... 

Glass  ware,  etc. : 

Glass  %rare 


Quantity. 


Lamps 

Crockery  ware 


3.580 
6 


«,753 


4,a75 

zo 

30,310 


57,«6 
1,040 

78.670 

4*564 


60,961 

17,870 


»S,X7S 

«3,59» 
1,3x6 

3,«04 

40,6x8 

1,170 

144 
984,607 


a,4X3 

4>933 

z6 


x,6x8 
67. 


Official  valaa. 


ffi,67« 

90 

34* 

«#4«3 

X24 

16^,489 
«»403 

3*783 

r,X40 
31*64 

8^666 
3*4 

190 

z,66a 
65,3x0 
'9,a69 

M9 

9»440 

3<H 

».324 

».557 

50.789 

714 

1x6,986 

x,oo7 

1x6,866 

Z3«949 

X.054 

X3.538 

a34,984 
68,97x 

74,  "o 
57.419 
»3.96« 
92,450 
790 
096,198 

90,X34 
>os,904 
••♦3.036 

5.«3» 

968 

9,666 

X.995 

56.«a 


3»»77a 

•■.735 

37X 

6.648 

70,508 

5,037 
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Imp&rtsjrom  th§  Umied Siates^OaBtattwoL 


ArtidM. 


ware,  etc. — CootbiuBd. 
liaride  work 


Pkuacy  Mtkks , 


Sbte  roofings ^ ^ acjttare 

InOffCfwin  ware...MM**...«.M....<«.M«M...... •».......•... .*.... 


CoaL. , 


.IdioKiams. 

do.... 

do.... 


Odwr  artidai  aad  maauiactares ; 
Oboc  and  writing  uteosSs..., 


Variouffrnqr 

Xocal  iiBpocts 


artidcB,  etc. 


Quantity. 


■  ««•«•«••••••  •••  ••« 


ii,a^ 


i»697.*^ 


4»474«555 


Official 


l>9i 

461 

«3« 
4»So« 

XOI 

33»9S^ 
40B 

'     44,746 

«»»09»54O 

4,8ad 

<S>459 
53.866 


",<»4>SS3 


Exports  to  the  UmUd  States, 


Hair kilognuns... 

Goat-tkktt ^ do 

Sbesp-dEias  (mnraalMd) ...wde...... 

Oz  and  cow  hides  (dry).. ^ ~ number... 

Hsne  hides  (dry)- do 

Hids  ciiBiaj>  ....».».«......»♦» ...MIogBMna... 

Wool  (nawaslicd)* .m...... m.«... .......•••.mm....mm..m w.do...... 

.:...do 

.do 

Nnax&  skins «. .do 

Other  skins- 


•••  •  •  ■«•••  ••■••■•« 


.dov. 


Old  iron. 


• ............ 


T<0tal  capoits— .. 


Quantity. 


54x,3^ 
570,540 


i,ixo»ios 
SO 

4,aoo,«33 

108,639 

3»55» 

444,53* 


as, 910 
5,671,3166 
z,  07s,  000 


Oflklslirakie. 


I»7^6j6 

34a, 3*4 

5*4^ 

3, 696,935 

zoo 

»»,3« 
z,aoo,i9o 

6,158 
«,4«o 


39,671 

3«,074 
86,4za 

8X,500 

•,891 


5.938,80s 


ANALYSIS  or  OUR  IBfFOKT  TRADE. 

Considering  how  unfortunately  our  import  trade  is  handicapped  in  lack- 
ing all  the  facilities  for  a  close  and  intimate  intercommunication — without 
steamship  lines,  without  banking  advantages,  without  distinctive  American 
business  houses  here  —  the  returns  for  the  last  year  are  very  satis&ct(»y. 
The  wonder  is  that  the  figures  are  so  large.  While  it  can  not  be  said  that  the 
trade  presents  any  new  features,  yet  its  shows  a  very  considerable  increase  in 
its  proportions ;  and,  while  the  great  bulk  of  our  shipments  to  the  River 
Plate  still  consists  of  crude  articles  and  raw  materials  of  prime  necessity  which 
can  not  be  obtained  in  otho*  narkets,  the  returns  show  the  beginning  of  a 
trade  in  other  lines  of  goodSj  which  promises  better  things  for  the  future. 
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The  following  table  presents  a  comparison  of  the  shipment  here  of  lead- 
ing articles  for  the  last  four  years : 


Aitickt. 


Terpentine 

Sicurcb ..I.. 

Agiiculdiral  fmplCmcnta .... 

Lamps  and  gas  fixtures , 

Lumber 

Fiiniiture , 

Cotton  goods 

Hardware,  etc.. ., 

Lard ^ 

Kerosene^. ..•••........ ...•.•...•< 

Railway  oiachinerjr,  etc , 

Drugs,  chemicals,  etc 

Hempen  and  woolen  goods 
Tobacoo,etc , 


1884. 


49*448 

9,8x7,146 

178,178 
040,694 

4o»3a6 
866,741 
834,168 

^»3SS 
189,136 
ao8,490 


1885. 


45.43B 
611,00s 

86,S96 

3>4S3»7i9 

«a9»79a 

000,697 

036,073 

33.73« 
341,891 

39a,  "9 
89,994 

165.534 
98,54a 


1886. 


148,933 

4«,07« 

455,45P 

69,404 
3,359,690 

a89,«46 
938,7x6 

54a,8a4 
5S.958 
707,990 
165,090 
349,658 
4i7,«>7 
77,856 


1887. 


|xxo,S46 

4a,879 
580,891 

70,So8 

6,1x7,847 

•48,396 

366,695 

569,447 

XSO,9XO 

i,»09,54«> 
948,940 

369,118 

-  171,455 
100,703 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  great  increase  in  our  imports  has  been  in  lum- 
ber and  kerosene^  the  articles  for  which  the  Argentine  Republic  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  United  States ;  but  the  steady  growth  of  our  trade  in 
agricultural  implements  and  machinery  is  deserving  of  notice.  The  increase 
in  these  lines  is  entirely  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  furnish  far  better  or  more 
serviceable  articles  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  markets  of  Europe;  and, 
after  trial,  ours  are  forcing  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  this  country  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that,  owing  to  superior  finish  and  style,  it  may  cost  a  little 
more  to  put  them  down  here.  Besides  the  increase  in  nearly  aH  the  above 
lines  of  goods^  the  returns  show  in  many  others  the  very  healthy  beginning 
of  a  considerable  trade — such  as  American  beer,  salt  and'canned  fish,  shooks 
or  barrel  staves,  pianos,  cotton  duck,  cooking  stoves,  etc.  But  there  are 
some  articles,  which  are  a  specialty  with  us,  that  are  entirely  supplied  from 
European  markets.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  cheese.  Out  of  more 
than  1,500  tons,  valued  at  ^1,073,629,  the  United  States  last  year  furnished 
only  16  tons,  valued  at  11,043.  ^^^  ^^^  same  with  hams;  out  of  216  tons 
imported  into  the  Argentine  Republic  last  year  only  13  tons  came  from  the 
United  States  direct,  nearly  all  the  rest  reaching  here  by  way  of  England. 
We  have  quite  lost  our  trade  here  in  refined  sugars,  the  bulk  of  the  imports 
now  coming  from  France,  Belgium  and  Germany,  which  countries  furnish 
a  cheaper  article  made  from  beet-root.  I  have  heretofore  referred  to  the 
fact  that  if  the  cheap  machinery-made  furniture  which  comes  from  the 
United  States  shows  no  increase  in  amount,  it  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  fact 
that  several  establishments  have  recently  been  started  here  equipped  with 
all  the  necessary  appliances  for  turning  out  the  same  class  of  work,  and  the 
same  is  the  case  with  reference  to  starch. 

AMERIC/IN  SAMPLE   HOUSES. 

The  American  sample  houses,  which  have  been  lately  established  here,  are, 
[  believe,  doing  very  well,  and  exhibit  tio  little  energy  and  enterprise  in 
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poshing  pur  manufactures.  Indeed,  it  is  in  part  owing  to  their  efforts  to 
prc^or^  orders  that  our  imports  during  the  last  year  have  footed  up  so  well, 
bpt  it  is.  a  fact  that  there. is  at  the  present  time  but  a  single  distinctive 
American  ipapprting  house  in  the  city  qf  Buenos  Ayres.  There  are  a 
number  of  large  and  wealthy  firms  that  are  doing  an  immense  business 
with  ^he  United  States,  and  probably  offer  oyr  goods  on  the  besi  terms  posr 
$|)rie,  but  they  .are  either  English  or  German  houses,  whose  most  intimate 
CQBf  ections  are  wi^h:  Europe,  and  which  dp  business  with  the  United  States 
simply  beouise  it  pays  them  well  to  do  so. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  exports  of  the  Argentine  Republic  to  the  United  States,  for  the  last 
year,  show  an  increase  of  12,358,402  over  the  figures  of  1886,  the  returns 
for  18S7  being  a  little  larger  than  those  of  1885.  ^^^  following  is  a  com- 
parative table  of  exports  of  principal  articles  for  the  last  five  years: 


Sxportt  to  the  UttHed  States. 

1883. 

•     1884. 

X885. 

x886. 

X887. 

Ox  iumI  oow  biqffi ».— w.«..w..»»».«..».«.«.»... 

»  ;„, mr  1 

x>488,799 
955.86a 

30,5x5 

x,i56 

•77»«09 

«,462,a44 

609,637 

96,o5x' 

•7a»9S7 
»6x,X43 

a. 384,087 

x,x87,xx5 

95 J, 947 

3«,6a5 

955.498 

1,764,810 

9ix,o83 

46,958 

»34,w8 

184.964 

3.696,935 
x,aoo,X90 

5. 483 
34«,394 

/The /linseed  crop  of  the  Argentine  Republic  last  year,  amounting  to 
81,208  tqj^f  nearly  all  went  to  Great  Britain,  not  a  pound  of  it  finding  a 
market  in  the  United  States.  There  was  an  unusual  demand  for  Argentine 
hides  in  the  tlnited  States,  the  shipments  more  than  doubling  the  figures  of 
the  previous  year.  The  wools  which  went  to  the  United  States,  as  hereto- 
fore, were  the  carpet  wools  of  Cordova,  their  point  of  shipment  being  Rosario, 
on. the  Parang  River.  Since  the  removal  by  the  Argentine  Government  of 
the  export  duty  on  wool,  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  bringing  these  car- 
pet wools  within  the  lowest  figures  fixed  by  the  American  tariff.  So  long, 
however,  as  our  tariff  remains  as  it  is,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  fine  cloth- 
ing wools  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  handicapped,  as  they  are,  by  about  7c 
per  cent,  of- dirt  and  grease,  to  find  a  paying  market  in  the  United  States. 
Of  th6  30>447  tons  of  sheep-skins  shipped  from  the  Argentine  Republic  in 
1887,  <^^^y  25  tons  were  sent  to  the  United  States;  but  of  the  765  tons  of 
goat-skins  exported,  570  tons  found  a  market  in  the  United  States. 

THE  INCREASE  IN  OUR  TRADE. 

The  progressive  increase  which  we  have  seen  in  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Argentine  Republic  is  not  the  result  of  any  of  the 
modem  methods  usually  adopted  for  the  promotion  of  international  com- 
merce. On  the  contrary,  whatever  development  there  is  has  taken  place  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  entirely  lacking  in  all  the  facilities  now  em- 
ployed by  the  commercial  nations  of  the  world  for  the  establishment  and 
Qu^nU  nance  of  t-ade.     After  many  years  of  persistent  discussion  of  the 
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natter,  we  Bit  still  as  fiu*  as  ever  from  eren  the  prospect  of  stcsam  navigstKni 
with  the  Argentine  Republic.  Not  a  single  regular  merchant  steamer  aerri^ed 
here  from  the  United  States  during  the  past  year,  and  oar  trade  continties 
to  be  dependent  upon  the  slow  and  imoertain  medims  of  saiMng  vessels;  We 
aiettiR,  also,  without  any  proper  banking  facilities  with  the  Argentine  Re- 
public.  All  our  exchange  and  commercial  business  continues  to  be  trans- 
acted through  English  banking  houses,  thus  increasiog  the  charges  and 
complicating  the  settlement  oi  balances.  And  worse  than  idl,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  we  are  quite  without  distinctive  American  importing  houses 
in  this  city,  our  entire  trade  being  thus  made  to  depend,  not  upon  our  ability 
to  supply  any  given  line  of  goods,  but  upon  the  question  whether  it  will 
not  pay  the  importing  merchants  better  to  buy  an  inferior  article  in  Europe 
rather  than  a  superior  one  in  the  United  States. 

STEAM-SHIP  COBiBfUNICATION. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  spoke  of  the  prospects  of  the  establishment 
of  a  steam-ship  line  between  New  York  and  the  River  Plate,  under  a  conces- 
sion granted  by  the  Argentine  Congress  to  Mr.  R.  P.  Houston,  of  England. 
Thus  far  nothing  has  been  done  under  the  concession,  for  the  reason,  as  I 
am  informed,  that  English  .capitalists  are  not  willing  to  embark  in  an  enter- 
prise which,  however  satisfactory  in  itself,  is  encumbered  with  coDditi<ms 
that  are  considered  unnecessarily  onerous.  From  present  appearances,  the 
problem  of  regular  steam-ship  communication  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Argentine  Republic  yet  remains  to  be  solved.  Meanwhile  there  is  not 
a  maritime  nation  of  Europe — hardly  a  country  of  South  Amerita,  even — 
that  is  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  regular  steamer  navigation  with  the  Rivei 
Plate.  The  United  States  alone  continue  to  be  isolated  and  '^behind  the 
times;"  and  this,  notwithstanding  our  anxiety  to  be  on  closer  commercial 
terms  with  the  republics  of  South  America,  and  in  spite  of  consular  reports 
and  South  American  commissions,  which  have  so  explicitly  explained  the 
methods  by  which  our  trade  hereaway  can  be  firmly  and  satis&ctorily  estab- 
lished. 

THE  APPEARANCES  AND  PROSPSCrrS  OF  TRADE. 

And  what  shall  I  say  in  regard  to  the  prospects  of  trade,  that  constantly 
recurring  subject  about  which  I  am  so  persistently  asked  to  give  my  opinion 
by  merchants  at  home?  From  my  stand-point,  which,  after  all,  may  not  be 
the  correct  one,  I  can  only  reiterate  what  I  have  heretofore  had  occasion  to 
remark,  that  the  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  in 
what  may  l)e  called  a  healthy  or  normal  condition.  It  continues  to  suffer 
from  the  same  unfortunate  incidents  which  have  accompanied  it  for  the  last 
five  years.  There  is  a  continuance  of  the  suspension  of  specie  payments 
by  the  banks,  and,  while  all  imports  must  be  paid  for  in  gold,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  is  transacted  on  a  depreciated  currency  basis.  The 
premium  on  gold,  which  a  year  ago  was  30  to  35  per  cent.,  is  now  40  to  45 
per  cent;  and  though  the  Government  banks  are  jist  now  making  use  of 
their  gold  reserve  on  the  Bolsa  to  reduce  the  premium,  yet,  with  a  newly 
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authorized  issue  of  sixty  miUioDS  of  inconvertible  paper  money  under  the 
geofsnl  banking  law,  it  is  not  jMrobabk,  however  spesmodiodly  a  few  mil- 
UoBi  of  dollais  may  be  thrown  upon  the  market  to  lower  the  gold  rate,  that 
the  premium  for  years  to  cohie  is  going  to  be  any  less  than  it  is  now.  Even 
under  this  stale  of  afiairs  there  would  not  be  any  particular  cause  for  alarm 
if  tiie  exports  of  the  Argentine  Republic  were  commensurate  wrth  the  im- 
ports/ but  the  balance  of  trade  against  the  country  is  getting  to  be  even 
moie  marked  than  ever  before,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  demand  for  gold, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  foreign  exchange  to  pay  the  differences.  Here- 
tofore  these  have  been  bridged  over  by  the  gold  received  from  the  frequent 
foreign  loans,  which  the  National  Cjovemment  and  some  of  the  provinces 
have  been  making  in  Europe,  in  behalf  of  all  sorts  of  enterprises,  from  the 
building  of  railways  to  the  starting  of  new  banks  under  the  national  bank- 
ing law.  But  there  must  be  an  end  of  borrowing  some  time,  and  the  money 
centers  of  Europe  are  getting  tired  of  these  constant  calls  upon  their  purse- 
strings,  each  one  of  which  has  a  tendency  to  ultimately  weaken  the  public 
credit  of  the  country.  Only  the  other  day  a  cabl^ram  announced  that  they 
were  crying  a  halt  to  the  placing  of  one  more  additional  loan,  on  top  of 
those  already  made,  for  the  completion  of  the  public  sewerage  works  of  this 
city.  When  the  day  of  making  no  more  new  loans  has  arrived,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  last  ones  are  exhausted,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  result, 
unless  meanwhile  there  shall  be  an  end  to  the  persistent  overtrading  which 
of  late  years  has  characterized  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, ^me  are  already  predicting  that  a  commercial  crisis  will  with  dif- 
ficulty be  averted.  Whether  the  jq>proaching  clouds  of  danger  will  end  in 
a  storm  of  this  character  or  not  I  would  hardly  venture  to  say,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  commercial  outlook  is  just  now  not  at  all  reassuring;  and  the 
^>prehensions  of  financial  disaster  and  business  collapse  are  looming  up 
before  the  vision  of  some  of  the  shrewdest  business  men  of  the  country.  I 
am  gratified  to  report,  however,  that  the  National  Government  has  at  last 
quite  effectually  shut  down  on  the  old  custom  of  granting  concessions  with 
guaranties  to  private  parties,  and  has  not  only  gone  out  of  the  business  of 
boildiDg  its  own  railways  and  other  public  works,  but  has  even  sold  out 
some  of  those  for  the  building  of  which  the  proceeds  of  many  public 
loans  were  required.  This  course  has  somewhat  reassured,  or  at  least  quieted, 
the  public  mind,  and  placed  the  country  in  a  better  position  abroad,  but  the 
overtrading  still  continues  with  a  recklessness  which  forebodes  only  evil. 
That  diis  may  be  fully  seen,  I  give  the  following  balance-sheet  between  im- 
ports and  exports,  from  1883  to  the  end  of  1887.  There  is  certainly  nothing 
very  promising  in  this  exhibit  of  figures,  showing,  as  it  does,  how  the  gold, 
which  during  the  last  five  years  has  been  received  on  account  of  loans  abroad, 
has  in  great  part  at  once  gone  back  to  Europe  in  the  shape  of  exchange  to 
pay  balances : 
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7%^  6altmc€  tf  trade. 


Year. 


1883. 
1884. 
1885. 

x886. 
1887. 


Total  balance  against  the  country  in  five  yeare. 


Imports. 


|8p,43S.«a8 

93,221,969 

95,408.745 
"7»35g,"S 


160,267,976 
^,029,836 
83,379,100 

e9,834,«4» ' 
jB4,4ai.8ax 


of  <i]|l- 


^,227,852 

90,026,908 

8,34«869 

«5.S73,9«»« 
33»93X»30S 

119,109,338 


TRADE   RETURNS   FOR    1 888. 

The  situation  in  this  respect  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  there  was  a  hope 
that  during  the  present  year  the  cust0m4iouse  returns  would  make  a  better 
showing  for  the  country  by  a  reduction  in  imports  and  increase  in  exports ; 
but,  while  I  write,  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  an  abstract  of  the  costom-hoose 
statistics  of  the  country  for  th6  nine  months  ending  September  30, 1888,  and 
I  give  the  figures  as  follows  :     ' 


Country. 


South  Africa.... 
Germany.......... 

West  Indies 

B«lgimn 

Bolivia 

Brasil 

Chili 

Spain 

United  States.... 

France 

Italy 

Holland.. 

Paraguay  „ 

Portugal 

Great  Britain.... 

Uruguay 

Other  countries. 


Total... 


Imports. 


^x.7«7.3»5 
2,169 

8»535»<«« 

■57,445 

X. 744,439 

«5,o59 

a#833,3P9 
7,022,025 

",590,023 

5,3x9,836 

256,576 

«,»«>,  345 

53,<a7 
38,496,911 

7,ou,666 

3,199,091 


109,0x4,287 


f5,8«« 

9*930,754 

7*6,028 

ta,8io,xx6 

a«4»3*4 

a,334,"»4« 

»>«>«,3S- 

2,166,054 

5,069*907 
»9,964,6o9 

x,846,3P9 


288,066 

97,099 
12,368,020 

4,43«,o99 
«i9S4,fe« 


75,489,44* 


Here,  then,  for  nine  months  of  the  present  year  we  have  an  excess  of  im- 
ports over  exports  of  1339604,846 — an  excess  greater  thgn  the  totid  excess 
of  a^ay  previous  year. :  Where  and  how  all  this  is  to  end  is  left  to  conjecture. 
If  these  imports  were  for  raw  materials  or  for  articled  to  be  employed  in 
reproductive  industries,  the  case  would  be  different,  but  an  examination  of 
the  tables  of  imports  will  show  that  in  very  great  part  they  are  entirely  un- 
productive —  such  as  liquors,  fine  clothing,  and  objects  of  luxury, 

^  AR'GENrrilrt:  TARIFF  FOR   1889^ 

The  Argentine  Congress,  recently  adjourned,  has  made  some  changes  in 
the  customs  law  of  the  country  for  1889.  I  give  a  translation  of  the  new 
law  on  the  next  page. 
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IMPORT  DVmS. 

A&TICLB  I.  All  foragn  merchindise  imported  for  consmnptioD  ahali  pay  a  duty  of  25  per 
cent  OQ  its  ▼alaation  in  deposit,  except  as  follows: 

(i)  Cigars  of  all  kinds,  which  shall  pay  a  daty  of  60  per  cent. 

(a)  Tobacco  of  all  kinds,  which  shall  pay  a  doty  of  55  per  cent 

(3)  Fire-arms  and  monitions,  powder,  and  perfiimery,  which  shall  pay  a  duty  of  50  per 


(4)  Ready-made  clothing  and  confections,  hats  and  caps,  boots  and  shoes,  dress  ornaments, 
harness,  carriages,  formtore,  matches  other  than  wax,  fire-crackers,  yerba  mati,  objects  of  art, 
pffcserred  fruits,  preserred  Tegetables,  preserved  meats  and  cheese,  which  shall  pay  a  dnty  of 
45  per  cent. 

(5)  Paving  stones,  cordage,  trotting  horses,  comestibles  in  general,  except  rice,  ftudn^  table 
salt,  and  whatever  pays  a  specific  duty,  which  shall  pay  a  duty  of  30  per  cent. 

(6)  Galvanized  iron  of  all  kinds,  white  pine  and  spruce  lumber,  all  kinds  of  writing  and 
printing  paper,  which  shall  pay  a  duty  of  10  per  cent 

(7)  Canvas  and  sackcloth,  gold  and  silver  worked,  sewing  and  embroidery  silk,  all  in- 
straments  and  utensils  with  handles,  or  ornaments  with  silver  or  gold,  when  these  increase 
their  value  one-third  part;  presses  and  all  materials  for  printmg  except  types,  lithographic 
presses;  all  agricultural  and  industrial  machinery,  common  salt,  steam-engines  and  detached 
pieces  for  repairing  the  same,  thread  and  wire  on  spooU  for  binding  sheaves,  sulphuric  acid 
and  sulphate  of  lime,  tin,  and  solder,  which  shall  pay  a  duty  of  5  per  cent. 

(8)  IVedous  stones  unset,  which  shall  pay  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  i 

(9)  The  following  specific  duties,  tp  wit: 

yfhett,  for  100  kilograms I1.65 

Starch,  for  each  kilogrBSL .07 

Cofiee,  for  each  kilogram..... 1 .08 

Macaroni,  for  each  kilogram .07 

Crackers  and  biscuits,  for  each  kilogram .09 

Com  meal  and  wheat  flour,for  eachldlogram .04 

Tea  of  all  kinds,  for  each  kilogram.. ^ .30 

Sugar  not  refined,for  each  kilogram .07 

Common  wine  in  casks,  for  each  liter. .25 

Each  bottle  of  wine  of  not  move  than  one  liter ,35 

Each  liter  or  bottle  of  beer  or  cider .  15 

Alcohol  in  casks  not  exceeding  30^,  per  liter. ,., .  15 

Brandy,  gin,  anis,  kizsdi,  or  odier  liquors  in  casks,  25^ .20 

Alcohol  bottled  of  25^  per  liter 20 

Brandy,  gin,  anis,  khsch,  or  other  liquors,  bottled,  per  liter. .25 

Liqueurs  and  bitteis,  bottled,  per  liter ,. ,25 

Kerosene,  per  liter ;...;••.  ,05 

Sperm,  steaiine,  or  pamflBne  candles,  per  kilogram ^ ••••....•«••.  .15 

Stearine,  per  kilogram.. ......•••..••• ....•••  .12 

Playing  cards,  per  gross lo.do 

Wax  matches,  per  kilogram.. .50 

Straw  paper  for  bags  or  for  forring,  pq)er  bags,  and  colored  paper,  per  kilogram.....  .12 

Articles  of  wcig^  which  have  two  or  more  coverings^  shall  pay  the  sped&c  duty  on  the 


Art.  n.  The  f<^owing  articles  shall  be  imp(»ted  free  of  dnty,  to  wit :  Original  works  of 
art,  sculpture  or  painting,  books  in  general,  vessels  and  machineiy  for  vessels  moved  by  steam 
or  other  agent,  stone  coal,  white  sand,  pbws,  wire  for  fencing  or  telegn^h,  wire  for  vineyards 
up  lo  No.  3,  breeding  animals  and  catde  on  the  hoof,  fish  and  dried  fruit,  furniture  and  tools 
of  immigrants;  gold  and  silver  coined,  m  grain,  ban  or  dust;  plants,  iron  andsted  materials 
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for  roadway  of  trains  and  railways ;  locomadTe9,«er-wheel5,  iron  pipes  for  gas  or  water,  whidi 
have  «t  least  a  diameter  of  75  millimeters ;  quicksilver,  cask  frames  of  more  than  3  kilograms, 
special  mining  powder  and  drilling-machines  and  dynamite,  church  ornaments,  etc.;  sulphur, 
unmanufactured,  books  and  stationery  for  provincial  governments  or  educational  boards,  seeds 
for  agricultufe,  casks^f  wood  and  iron,  materials  and  cases  for  packing  meats  for  expoi:, . 
machinery  for  congealing  meats  for  export. 

Art.  III.  Every  kind  of  product,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  country  shall  be  free  of 
export  duty. 

By  a  supplemental  law,  there  is  a  duty  of  i  per  cent,  additional  to  the 
rate;s  above  ^>ecified  on  all  articles  of  importation,  and  in  the  settlement  of 
duties  in  the  currency  of  the  country  a  premium  of  15  per'  cent,  is  added 
as  the  difference  between  gold  and  paper. 

CUSTOMS  OR  VALUATION  TARIFF. 

The  customs  tariff  for  1888,  containing  the  official  values  fixed  by  the 
Government  for  alL  classes  of  imports  that  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty,  is  now 
passing  through  the  press.  So  soon  as  it  is  issued  I  shall,  in  a  separate 
report,  forward  a  translation  of  all  sudi  portions  of  it  as  may  be  interesting 
to  importers  and  merchants  of  the  United  States. 

PAPERS  RECEIVED  AT  THE  CONSULATE. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  mention  that  during  the  past  year  this  consu- 
late has  been  supplied  gratuitously  with  a  number  of  valuable  papers  of  the 
United  States,  among  which  were  the  South  American  Export  Journal, 
American  Exporter,  Scientific  American,  American  Machinist,  Paper  World, 
El  Comercio,  El  Progreso,  Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin,  and  the  Daily 
New  York  Herald.  They  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  merchants, 
shippers,  and  ship-masters  here,  and  have  been  the  source  of  great  benefit  to 
those  directly  interested  in  trade  and  commerce. 

CONSUUIR  CORRIESFONBENCE. 

It  seems  necessary  that  some  reference  should  be  made  to  the  constantly- 
increasing  number  of  letters  of  which  this  consulate  is  the  recipient.  Every 
mail  that  reaches  here  from  the  United  States,  whether  direct  or  via  England, 
brings  its  large  quota.  Not  unfrequentiy  the  nomber  reoeived  by  a  single 
mail  quite  reaches  to  a  hundred,  and  is  scarcely  ever  less  than  twenty  or 
thirty.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are  on  the  same  subject,  asking  for 
reports  about  the  trade,  commerce,  industries,  etc.,  of  this  country.  The 
parties  interested  should  understand  that  I  am  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
Department  to  give  the  information  requested.  The  Consular  Regulations 
prescribe  that  "  the  consular  publications  should  be  the  means  of  commu- 
nicating consular  reports  to  the  public ;  "  and  consular  officers  *'  are  prohib- 
ited from  furnishing  reports  or  articles  upon  trade  or  commerce  in  their 
districts  for  any  other  publication,  or  to  private  persons ;  that  such  reports 
must  be  communicated  only  to  the  Department."  Under  these  circum- 
stances, of  course,  I  can  not  respond  to  their  requests,  but  in  a  very  large 
majority  of  cases  the  subjects  of  their  letters  have  time  and  s^sin  been 
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folly  discassed  by  me  in  careiiilly-piepaFed  jeporto  to  the  Department  of 
Stale,  and  they  would  save  themselves  from  disappointment  by  applying 
directly  to  that  source  of  information  for  printed  copies  of  such  reports. 

Another  large  portion  of  these  letters  ask  as  to  the  prospects  for  business 
openings,  or  chances  for  work,  or  opportunities  for  employment.  While  the 
consulate  is  not  an  agency  for  this  sort  of  information,  and  is  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  thoroughly  posted  on  these  subjects,  yet  I  reply  to  as  many  of 
such  letters  as  I  possibly  can ;  but  the  number  is  so  great  and  accumulating 
that  if  my  whole  time  were  devoted  to  this  class  of  correspondence,  I  would 
not  be  able  to  get  through  it.  1  may,  however,  say  to  this  category  of  lettet 
writers,  that,  except  in  some  few  special  cases,  the  fir^t  prerequisite  for  obtain- 
ing biBiness  employment  here  is  a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language.  It 
15  the  medium  for  all  transactions  and  interchanges  of  thought,  and  it  is 
absolutely  money  thrown  away  to  venture  here  without  such  knowledge. 
And  I  may  add  that  if  any  Americans,  under  this  restriction,  persist  in  com- 
ing down  here  in4he  hope  of  bettering  their  conditions,  they  should  bring 
money  enough  with  them  to  get  back  home  again,  for  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  as  I  know  by  actual  experience,  it  will  only  require  a  short  sojourn  here, 
where  labor  is  cheap  and  paid  for  in  depreciated  currency,  to  thoroughly  im- 
press them  with  the  blessings  they  have  left  behind  them. 

THE  AMERICAN  COLONY. 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression  in  the  United  States  that  there  is  a 
large.  American  colony  in  this  country  composed  of  families  permanently 
residing  here,  or  located  here  indefinitely  for  the  piuposes  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. This  is  altogether  a  mistake.  There  are  a  few  permanent  American 
merchants  here  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  a  few  more  in  Rosario,  but  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  exporting  or  importing  business  with  the  United 
States  the  greater  part  may  be  said  to  be  here  only  temporarily.  There  are 
not,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  country  a  hundred  Americans  all  told,  and 
tbi^sc  are  so  scattered  that  they  can  hardly  be  called  a  colony. 

DEATH   OF  SAMUEL  B.    HALE,    ESQ. 

It  is  with  great  personal  sorrow  that  I  am  called  upon  to  record  the  death 
of  the  pioneer  of  American  trade  with  the  Argentine  Republic.  I  refer  to 
Samuel  B.  Hale,  esq.,  the  founder  of  the  well-known  house  of  Samuel  B. 
Hale  &  Co.,  whose  name,  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  has  so  often  appeared 
in  my  consular  reports,  and  whose  high  character  and  commercial  standing 
have,  for  the  last  half  century,  been  recognized  throughout  the  mercantile 
world.  Mr.  Hale  quietly  breathed  his  last  at  his  beautiful  residence  in  this 
city,  on  the  20th  of  September  last,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  For 
several  years,  owing  to  increasing  infirmities,  he  had  retired  from  active  life, 
leaving  the  business  of  the  great  house  he  had  founded  to  be  conducted  by 
his  son-in-law,  John  F.  Pearson,  esq.,  and  the  younger  members  of  the 
firm ;  but  full  of  all  human  sympathies  and  kindness,  as  he  was,  he  never  lost 
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his  interest  in  human  aiikirs,  and  almost  up  to  the  last,  surrounded  by  a  large 
circle  of  warm  personal  friends  of  all  nationalities,  he  continued  to  take 
pleasure  in  recoimting  the  experiences^  of  his  busy  life  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, or  in  discussing  the  affairs  of  his  native  country,  for  which  he  con- 
stantly expressed  his  tender  affection  and  in  whose  wonderful  progress  he 
always  took  the  deepest  interest.  .  In  his  death  one  of  the  last  remaining 
landmarks  of  the  early  days  of  the  Argentine  trade  and  commerce  has  dis- 
appeared. No  one  shall  ever  know — ^he  kept  no  account  himself— of  the 
numberless  private  charities  which  he  constantly  dispensed,  or  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  distressed  Americans,  in  this  far  off  country,  whom  he  relieved  and 
sent  back  to  their  friends.  I  am  not  able  to  state  the  value  of  the  estate 
which  Mr.  Hale  has  left,  but  it  is  known  to  be  very  large,  ccTmprising  not 
only  large  amounts  which  are  employed  in  the  business  of  the  house,  but  a 
number  of  very  extensive  and  valuable  cattle  and  sheep  estancias  in  the 
provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Santa  F^  and  the  Republic  of  Paraguay. 
The  house  of  Samuel  B.  Hale  &  Co.,  which  is  now  principally  engaged  in 
business  of  a  financial  character,  will  continue  on  as  heretofore,  without  any 
change  in  the  namef  or  style  by  which  it  has  been  so  long  and  so  favorably 
known. 

REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1887 
amounted  to  $51,582,460,  an  increase  of  $9,332,307  over  the  receipts  of 
1886,  and  an  increase  of  $51560,459  over  the'  estimates.  The  following 
table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  sources  of  ordinary  revenue  for  the  last  two 
years: 


•  Sources  of  rerentie. 


Imports .••• 

I  per  cent,  additional 
Exports 


Warehousing 

Stamped  paper.., 

Stamps 

Business  licenses 

National  taxes 

Post-office 

Tel^^phs 

Light-houses 

Sanitary  visits.. 

Timber-cutting  permits. 

Water  rates. 

Judicial  deposits 

National  railways 

National  bank  shares ... 
Imposu  on  bank  issues. 

Mole  and  port  dues 

Mint 

Sundries 


Totals. 


#a6,8o5,4S9 

888,383 

1,988,089 

549»8ox 

8,003,365 

X73>943 
833,897 

1,598,663 

7S«,446 
348,330 

"«,439 
38,144 
13,48a 

371,844 

74,«7i 

a. 95a, 834 

1,909,009 

6*3,537 

310,  a39 

65,565 

639,488 

43,850,X53 


z88f. 


#34,i«>,«»8 

x,"3»383 

«,907»4i3 
679,107 

9,890,9x9 
9xx»463 
858,705 

9,037,8x3 

856,141 

407,306 

136,693 

47,386 

13,181 

4^,933 
77,800 

3,6x6,595 

1,883,804 

74a,073 

458,913 


149,91a 
51,589,460 
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The  revenue  of  1887  is  the  largest  ever  realized  in  the  history  of  the 
nation,  showing  an  increase  of  22  per  cent,  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 
But  to  the  above  figures  are  to  be  added  the  following  items  of  revenue : 

Fifteen  per  cent,  added  to  costom-hoase  duties  for  payment  in  paper. ^5>565,848 

Sales  of  national  lands 828,867 

Money  rctnrocd  into  the  treasury 148,962 

Total 6,543,677 

Ordinary  revenue  as  above 51,582,460 

Total  revenue 58,126,137 

IBfPORT  DUTIES. 

The  duties  on  imports,  which  are  the  great  source  of  revenue,  continue 
to  expand  with  the  increase  of  trade,  the  Argentine  tariff,  which  is  in  great 
part  ad  valorem,  being  annually  so  adjusted  as  to  give  the  amount  of  revenue 
required.  These  duties  for  the  year  1887  show  an  increase  of  27  per  cent, 
on  the  figures  of  the  year  1SS6,  and  the  amount  is  more  than  double  what 
it  was  five  years  ago.  Within  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  an  increased 
duty  placed  on  wines,  alcohol,  and  sugars,  which  to  some  extent  may  ac- 
coimt  for  the  increase,  but  on  other  articles  there  has  been  no  great  change 
in  the  rate,  and  the  increased  receipts  from  this  source  of  revenue  is  mostly 
in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  importations.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  duties  collected  on  imports  for  the  years 
1886  and  1887  respectively: 


m 

1886. 

X887. 

Imports. 

• 

Value 
of  unports. 

Amount  of 
duty. 

Value 
of  imports. 

Amount  of 
duty. 

lI^wrhaiMlif.  miKiect  to  SDOcific  dutv 

$19,097,6x7 

306,479 
4»  609,445 

7»<»4»553 

47,8«3»539 
6.488,08s 

965,477 
«»a45,a97 

I«.  589.695 

>3.97> 

338.565 

596,964 

«a.653,895 

a. 457, 689 

478, «57 
635.459 

»69,347 

5,X45,9<H 

7.994.564 
56,560,795 

9.895,986 
», 435, 664 

«. 145,003 

^1,8x8,679 

4,95a 

360,775 

680,981 

16, 531,521 

3.»77,996 

704. 59« 
637,361 

MfrrKaiuliar  at  a  ner  cent,  dutv 

McrrliaiMyse  at  10  per  cent,  dutv 

BirrchandiK  at  s$  per  cent.  dutv.. 

Mff rrlui nAittt  at  aK  vtr  cent,  dutv 

McvrkafMliaie  at  ^o  v^f  Ofnt^  dutv ^t 

Mirhanilkr  at  v  ver  cent. 'dutv 

87»S90»48« 

95.758,395 

xo4.589,56a 

33,906,874 

In  these  computations  the  i  per  cent,  additional  duty  is  not  taken  into 
the  account.  As  illustrative  of  the  rapidly  increasing  product  of  the  duties 
from  imports  I  give  the  following  figures  for  the  last  ten  years : 

Increase  in  duties  from  imports. 


1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883 


Duties  OD  imports. 
...  112,033,041 
...  12,844,738 
...  12,055,796 
...      14,782,655 

16,737,793 
19,789.558 


««84. 23,639,237 

ittS- 23,205,975 

1886 27,693,870 

««7 35*213,390 
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The  export  duties,  which  were  3  per  cent,  on  hides  and  4  per  cent,  on 
wools,  etc.,  were  abolished  by  law  of  Congress,  in  October,  18^7,  to  take 
efiect  from  the  ist  of  January,  1888.  This  removal  of  export  duties  makes 
a  new  era  in  the  economical  history  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  will,  it 
is  believed,  very  materially  assist  in  the  development  of  the  industries  of  the 
country^  This  duty  was  first  imposed  in  1864  as  a  supreme  necessity  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  war  in  which  the  nation  found  itself  involved,  and 
it  has  since  been  retained  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  treasury,  in  spite 
of  the  prescriptions  of  the  constitution.  The  country  is  indebted  to  the 
persistent  efforts  of  the  National  Industrial  Club  for.  its  repeal,  assisted  by 
the  enlightened  approval  of  President  Suarez  Celman. 

NATIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  budget  of  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Government  for  the 
year  1887,  according  to  the  report  of  the  minister  of  finance,  were,  for 
ordinary  expenses,  $47,066,887;  for  extraordinary  expenses,  $21,955,778; 
total,  $69,002,665,  as  follows : 


Bnmch  of  the  tenrice. 


Department  of  the  bterior 

Department  of  foreign  rrhitionn 

Department  of  .finance 

Department  of  justice,  education,  and  worship 

Dqaitment  of  war  ~ 

Department  of  marine..... 

Total 


JCxtnoztfi* 
nary. 

|xx,o45,x64 

97i»SS6 
X7,x6a,9a9 

7,o59,a6a 
«» 505,797 

^.<J93»«S5 

398. «39 

3# 345,933 

a68,6x9 

94«,3»7 
889,106 

47,066,887 

Mr93$T778 

Total. 


#»7,»3»,4»9 

',369, 795 

9o,508,x6x 

7,328,  x8x 

9,370,306 

3,3»7,9oy^ 
69,009,6^ 


But  of  the  ordinary  appropriations  there  was  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1887,  still  unexpended  a  balance  of  $39803,256,  and  of  the  extraordinary 
appropriations  a  balance  of  $10,057,422,  or  a  total  of  $139860,678,  the 
actual  appropriations  being  $5591419988. 

Of  the  appropriations  for  the  department  of  the  interior,  $4,482,997 
were  for  the  expenses  of  the  Executive,  of  Congress,  and  of  the  territories, 
$7,452,033  for  the  construction  of  railways  and  other  public  works, 
$1,709,017  for  post-office  and  telegraphic  service,  $105,212  for  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  surveys  of  the  public  lands,  $166,383,  etc. 

Of  the  appropriations  for  the  department  of  foreign  relations,  $748,852 
were  for  the  expenses  of  foreign  legations  and  office  expenses,  $568,220  for 
immigration,  etc. 

Of  the  appropriations  for  the  department  of  finance,  $444,993  ^'^^^  ^^^ 
office  expenses,^  etc.,  $19905,138  for  expenses  in  the  collection  of  revenues, 
$19,880,887  for  the  service  of  the  national  debt,  $1,271,677  for  the  munic- 
ipality of  the  capital,  etc. 

Of  the  appropriations  for  the  department  of  justice,  worship,  and  public 
education,  $1.3719099  were  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  various 
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courts,  1392,102  for  the  archbishop,  bishops,  and  churches,  #4,606^18^  for 
schocds  and  school-houses,  158,661  for  the  expenses  of  the  department,  etc. 

Of  the  appropriations  for  the  department  of  war,  ;f  73,237  weie  for  the 
expenses  of  the  department,  ^553,305  for  cuartels,  bana^,  and  hospitals, 
$^f^S7»^^  for  rations,  equipage,- dothiog,  horses,  0tc.,  ^^52,374  for  the 
military  acad^Oky  and  the  school  for  non-co«imis6io»ed  officers,  I9779394 
for  pensions,  etc. 

Of  the  appropriations  for  the  navy  department,  1965,579  were  for  the 
expenses  of  the  fleet,  |li>o58,7i5  for  commissary  and  naval  stores,  Ji377»2i4 
for  naval  school,  school  ships,  etc.,  f  18x^1  for  arsenals  and  fortifications 
on  Martin  Garcia  Island,  $70,121  for  maritime  pnelectareand  the  sulvpfe- 
fectures. 

A  BALANCE  IN  TIfE  TREASURY. 

Deducting  the  total  amoimt  of  the  expenditures  from  the  total  receipts, 
the  national  account  stands  as  follows : 

Reoe^  ofTCTenne $58,126,136 

Toul  expenditures 55,141,988 

Balance  of  revenue 2,984, 148 

The  President,  in  his  message,  congratulates  the  nation  on  the  fact  that 
the  revenues  so  handsomely  exceed  the  disbursements,  while,  the  minister  of 
finance,  in  referring  to  the  condition  of  the  treasury,  says  '*  the  testimony 
of  these  figures  is  very  eloquent  in  favor  of  the  vitality  of  the  country  and 
the  prosperity  of  its  industries  and  commerce,  which,  in  so  short  a  time, 
have  not  only  recovered  from  the  consequences  of  the  crisis,  but  have  ac- 
quired a  movement  which  is  far  ahead  of  that  of  any  former  period  and 
which  continues  with  an  increasing  impulse." 

THE  DEBT  OF  THE  NATION. 

The  consolidated  debt  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1887,  according  to  the  report  of  the  bureau  of  statistics,  was  as  follows: 

Idtetnal  debt ^51,243,800 

fm^ga  d«hl. « 90,474,048 

Floating  debt 12,316,344 

Total 154,034,192 

But,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  the  National  Congress  made 
provision  for  what  is  called  an  internal  issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
140,000,000  as  a  basis  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  national  guaran- 
tied banks,  so  that  the  national  debt  may  now  be  stated  as  follows : 

Total  op  to  Deecmber  31, 1887 1154,034,192 

New  ame  for  national  banks 40,000,000 

Fractional  cuireacy  in  drculation /% 6,000,000 

Total  Argentine  pnblte debt 200,034,194 
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When  we  consider  that  the  total  amount  of  the  public  debt  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  was  only  182,017,291  in  1881,  it  must  be  conceded  that^  in  a 
state  of  profound  peace,  the  Government  has  made  a  very  persistent  use  of 
its  credit  in  increasing  the  figures  to  1 200,000,000  in  the  course  of  seven 
years.  The  facility  with  which  the  nation  is  thus  increasing  its  public  liabil- 
ities is  attracting  some  attention  abroad.  The  London  Statist,  conmienting 
on  this  subject,  says : 

We  do  not  insinuate  that  as  yet  the  Axgentine  Republic  has  incuzred  too  mach  debt.  No 
country  in  the  world  has  of  late  years  made  more  nqpid  progress.  The  people  are  enterprising 
and  energetic;  their  system  of  government  is  liberal;  their  temtory  b  vast  and  capable  of 
maintaining  an  i*wfw»wf#>  population,  and  immigrants  are  flocking  in  in  large  numbers.  There 
is,  then,  a  magnificent  future  before  the  Republic,  if  it  does  not  compromise  that  future  by  im- 
provident borrowing;  but  if  it  goes  on  at  the  present  rate  of  incunmg  debt,  there  is  great  dan- 
ger that  it  will'  compromise  its  future  veryseriously  indeed.  It  wmld,  then,  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  Republic  if  English  investors  showed  themselves  less  ready  to  take  up  everything  Ar- 
gentine than  they  do  at  present,  and  it  would  certainly  be  a  good  thing  for  the  investors  them- 
selves, as  their  securities  would  be  safer. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  Argentine  Government  appreciates  the 
necessity  of  keeping  its  credit  up  to  the  high  standard  which  it  has  attained, 
and,  as  I  have  already  stated,  it  has  decided  that  it  will  involve  itself  in  for- 
eign indebtedness  for  no  more  works  of  internal  improvement  which  private 
capital  is  willing  to  undertake  on  its  own  account.  Indeed  the  Government, 
under  the  auspices  of  President  Celman,  is  rapidly  getting  out  of  the  business 
and,  besides  the  public  sewerage  works  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  has  also 
just  sold  out  two  of  its  most  important  railways  to  private  parties,  and  it  has 
several  others  that  it  is  ready  to  dispose  of.  Last  year  the  public  debt  re- 
quired no  less  than  1 19,880,000,  or  over  one-third  of  the  public  revenue,  in 
gold  to  meet  the  service  of  the  interest.  While  the  Government  would  have 
no  trouble  in  taking  care  of  even  a  larger  amount  of  indebtedness,  the  ques- 
tionable policy  of  its  doing  so  is  generally  discussed  in  financial  circles.  At 
the  same  time  President  Celman,  in  his  recent  message  to  Congress,  very 
clearly  shows  that  "if  the  Government  has  an  external  debt  of  190,000,000, 
it  has  now  a  sufficient  amoimt  of  money  to  pay  it  off  if  necessary. '  *  Indeed, 
Argentine  securities  were  never  quoted  so  high  as  at  the  present  time.  The 
5  per  cent,  bonds  issued  in  1887  at  85^  cents  stand  to-day  at  97  cents,  and 
all  its  6  per  cent,  bonds  are  quoted  at  104^^  cents. 

THE  VOLUME  OF  PAPER  CURRENCY. 

A  matter,  however,  about  which  there  is  now  a  large  amount  of  current 
criticism  is  the  continuously  increasing  amount  of  paper  money  with  which 
the  country  is  supplied  and  the  high  premium  which  gold  coin  commands  on 
the  exchange.  The  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks,  which  was 
sanctioned  by  Congress  three  years  ago,  has  not  only  been  permitted  to 
continue,  but  no  provision  is  now  even  thought  of  which  looks  towards  re- 
sumption. Indeed,  instead  of  contracting  the  volume  of  depreciated  paper 
currency,  with  which  all  the  exchai  ges  in  the  country  are  conducted,  the 
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policy  of  the  Government  has  been  to  still  further  increase  it.  During  last  year 
the  amount  in  circulation  was  increased  from  $73,000,000  to  192,000,000. 
Since  then,  under  the  system  of  national  banks  already  referred  to  by  me, 
an  additional  issue  of  $40,000,000  is  provided  for,  the  notes  being  secured 
by  a  deposit  of  Government  bonds.  These  notes  are  just  now  getting  into 
circulation,  so  that  the  volume  of  paper  currency  is  now  about  $130,000,000 ; 
and  yet,  with  this  increase,  the  banks  are  compelled  to  curtail  their  discounts, 
so  great  is  the  demand  for  money  for  speculative  purposes. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

No  better  evidence,  however,  than  this  is  needed  to  show  the  wonderful 
push  and  progress  which  have  taken  possession  of  the  people  all  over  the 
country.  The  spirit  of  improvement  is  abroad  in  every  direction.  President 
Celman,  in  his  late  message,  well  says : 

The  principal  feature  of  the  sitnation  of  the  country  is  the  great  *  national  development 
of  trade,  industry,  capital,  and  credit.  To  the  increased  value  of  land  and  city  property,  to 
the  development  of  trade,  to  the  increased  production  of  the  country,  to  the  opening  of  new 
banks,  must  be  added  the  increase  of  the  revenue  beyond  all  expectation ;  the  fieidlity  with 
which  the  exchequer  meets  its  obligations,  and  the  very  favorable  state  of  the  public  credit  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  vigorous  impulse  with  which  this  new  country  displajrs  its  strength  in 
the  increase  of  its  trade,  in  the  multiplication  of  its  industries,  in  the  influx  of  immigration, 
-and  in  the  fruits  of  hard  work,  is  the  most  palpable  proof  of  its  sure  and  prosperous  advance, 
and  a  pledge  that  this  vast  progress  will  contribute  to  cement  both  peace  and  liberty  in  the 
RepnbHc 

President  Celman  does  not  state  the  case  too  strongly.  Nothing  can 
now  stop  the  progress  of  the  country  in  the  onward  march  of  a  great  devel- 
opment. Political  errors  have  been  pointed  out  as  the  sure  harbingers  of 
impending  ruin ;  financial  blunders  have  been  paraded  as  the  precursers  of 
general  bankruptcy,  but  in  spite  of  all  this — in  spite  of  critics  and  proph- 
ets of  evil — the  Argentine  Republic  continues  to  move  forward,  with  giant 
strides,  in  the  race  for  empire.  Mistakes  have  been  made  in  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  and  perhaps  other  mistakes  will  yet  be  made.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment, with  the  lights  which  it  has  at  hand  to  guide  it,  and  with  an 
endeavor  to  do  the  best  it  can,  is  grandly  struggling  to  raise  the  country  to  ^ 
higher  level  of  national  existence.  The  tide  of  immigration,  which,  in  an 
annually  increasing  current,  is  setting  towards  the  River  Plate,  shows  the 
hope  and  confidence  which  the  world  has  in  its  promise  and  destiny. 
Capital,  which  is  always  sensitive  and  suspicious,  now  at  last,  under  the 
stormy  guaranties  of  peace  and  progress,  finds  here  better  opportunities  for 
good  investments  than  are  offered  anywhere  else  in  the  world;  and  it  is  com- 
ing by  each  steamer  in  amounts  which  seem  almost  incredible,  thus  opening 
up  the  waste  places  of  the  country,  establishing  new  industries,  and  swelling 
the  volume  of  general  business.  Already  the  same  movement  westward, 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  wonderfid  impulse  which  has  made  the 
United  States  what  it  is,  is  visible  here  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  A  strong 
current  of  labor,  of  industry,  of  trade,  of  speculation  is  moving  from  the 
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iv^ter-ways  into  the  intcridr.  All  the  different  provinces  begin  to  feel  dfc 
piifeations  of  qtiickencd  Iffe;  nil  of  theft  ate  beginning  to  take  part  in  the 
liew  departure.  The  lazy  gatnhb  df  tJther  years  is  everywhere  giving  place 
to  the  earnest,  hard-worktfig  Wigc-^tner  of  European  nationality;  the  slow, 
pondetooi^,  old  bullock  cart'is  being  supetsM^  by  the  looofliotivc,  wilii Us 
tottg  pdsseflg^r  and  cargo  ttaitis — not  in  Onfe  direction  only,  ndt  in  one  por- 
tion 6f  the  Republic  only,  but  all  over  the  itat^rior.  The  railway  tliack  hts 
already  been  extended  to  the  farthest  frontiers,  north,  south,  and  Vest,  and 
all  the  intervening  distances  are  now  being  united  by  these  bands  of  iron. 
In  the  wake  of  these  pioneers  of  highest  civilization  will  follow  a  develop- 

« 

ment  which  will  be  as  marvelous  as  that  which  has  characterized  our  own 
gteat  Republic.  Well  may  the  other  natives  of  Christendom  watch,  with 
sym^thy  and  admiration,  the  promise  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  — Busnos 
AvRES,  December  7j,  1888. 

E.  L.  BAKER, 

CansuL 
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In  Sicily  lemon  culture  is  30  per  cent,  more  profitable  than  orange  cult- 
ure ;  lemon  trees  are  more  prolific  than  orange  trees.  Prices  for  lemons  are 
higher  than  for  oranges.  The  province  of  Palermo  is  the  great  orange  dis- 
trict of  Sicily.  Throughout  the  province  of  Messina  the  orange  was  exter- 
minated in  1865-1870  by  the  "gum,"  and  the  lemon  budded  on  the  wild 
orange  has  taken  its  place.  To  defy  the  ravages  of  the  gum  the  bud  must 
be  put  in  the  wild  orange  stock  at  least  3  feet  from  the  ground. 

THE  ORANGE. 

The  bulk  of  oranges  shipped  from  Messina  comes  from  the  province  of 
Reggio  on  the  mainland.  In  Calabria  they  begin  gathering  the  orange  in 
October,  their  fruit  is  hard,  sour,  and  of  a  whitish  appearance ;  it  is  shipped 
to  England.  Shipments  of  oranges  to  the  United  States  begin  in  December. 
They  begin  gathering  oranges  in  Sicily  in  November,  if  we  except  small 
shipments  to  London  of  unripe  and  undersized  oranges  from  Milasso,  30 
miles  to  the  northwest  of  Messina.  This  poor  fruit  is  quoted  at  about  70 
cents  a  box  in  October ;  deducting  20  cents  for  cost  of  box,  leaves  50  cents 
for  the  fruit  and  handling.     These  oranges  are  bought  by  confectioners. 

The  climate  of  southern  Italy  being  warmer  in  summer  than  that  of 
Sicily  (Sicily,  surrounded  by  the  deep  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  cooler 
in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter  than  the  province  of  Reggio),  and  the 
oranges  being  generally  grown  on  a  light,  sandy  soil,  account  for  their  matur- 
ing earlier  in  Calabria.  As  just  stated,  the  first  gathering  of  oranges  in 
Sicily  occurs  in  November,  but  most  of  the  crop  is  gathered  in  December 
and  January.  The  Sicilian  grower  prefers  running  the  risk  of  damage  by 
frost  (but  two  crops  have  been  injured  by  cold  during  the  last  twenty  years) 
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togittheridg  his  oranges  when  diey  are^till  too  ifiunattire.  Sicily  images, 
ii4iich  are,  of  course,  not  fiilfy  npe  when  gatheredy  Iteep  w^  for  forty  days. 
Frequently  the  fruit  when  gathered  is  allowed  to  sweat  ii\  the  groves  from  two 
to  three  days,  piled  on  the  ground  and  tsovered  over  with  tarpaulins;  it  is 
then  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  boxed  up,  and  sent  to  the  city.  Fruit  is  also 
sent  directly  from  the  groves.  All  fruit  upon  reaching  the  exporters'  ware- 
houses  is  carefully  inspected  and  selected,  wrapped  in  fresh  tissue  paper,  and 
repadced.     Exporters  ship  their  oranges  as  soon  as  packed. 

COST  OF  PACKING  —  SHIPMENT. 

During  the  shipping  season  large  firms  in  Messina  employ  as  many  as 
three  hundred  women  and  girls,  paying  them  20  to  25  cents  a  day — nine 
hours'  work.  The  women  select  and  wrap  up  the  fruit.  Men  are  employed 
to  pack  the  fruit  and  handle  the  boxes ;  they  get  from  40  to  50  cents  a  day. 
The  stevedores  handle  the  boxes  with  great  care.  The  steamers  give  all  pos- 
sible ventilation  to  the  fruit  during  the  voyage.  Fruit  possessing  the  greatest 
keeping  qualities  is  sent  in  sailing  vessels  to  the  United  States.  The  duties 
paid  on  oranges  and  lemons  entering  the  United  States  are  as  follows :  On 
oranges  in  boxes,  capacity  not  exceeding  2}i  cubic  feet,  25  cents  per  box ; 
half-boxes,  capacity  not  exceeding  i^  cubic  feet,  13  cents  per  half-box ; 
bulk,  11.60  per  thousand ;  barrels,  capacity  not  exceeding  that  of  the  196- 
pound  flour  barrel,  55  cents  per  barrel ;  packages  not  especially  enumerated 
or  provided  for,  20  per  cent.;  on  lemons  in  boxes,  30  cents  per  box;  on 
half-boxes,  16  cents;  in  bulk,  $2  per  thousand;  in  packages,  20  per  cent. 

Exporters  frequently  buy  the  fruit  on  the  trees.  Below  is  given  the  cost 
of  preparing  and  shipping  a  box  of  oranges  or  lemons : 

Catting,  selecting,  and  packing  in  the  groves #0.15 

BoK,pq)er,  nails,  and  hoopii^ 30 

TrantpofftatioD  to  Messina  (average) 20 

Repacking,  shipfMng  chaiges,  store  rent,  and  brokerage 14 

Freight,  per  box,  by  steamer  to  New  York 30 

Totol ■. i^«9 

A  few  firms  export  fruit  to  the  United  States  on  joint  account.  Fruit  is 
generally  shipped  on  consignment.  Consignees'  commissions  and  auction 
fees  are  6  per  cent. 

Years  ago  oranges  were  preserved  in  sand  for  from  four  to  five  mondis, 
merely  for  £sunily  use.  This  practice  no  longer  prevails ;  it  would  not  pay 
on  a  large  scale,  such  enormous  warehouses  would  be  required  and  so  gttat 
would  be  the  expense  of  handling  the  fruit.  Preserving  oranges  in  bran  has 
been  tried ;  it  proved  too  heating.  I  have  heard  of  a  successful  shipment 
of  oranges  packed  in  beech  sawdust.  The  vessel  carrying  the  cargo  left 
Messina  in  December  and  reached  St.  Petersburg  in  May.  Spanish  grapes 
packed  in  cork-tree  sawdust  keep  from  September  to  March.  Preserving 
oranges  by  the  fumes  of  sulphur  has  never  been  attempted  here,  lest  the 
fuB^  might  cause  the  fruit  to  dry  up. 
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.  The  maturing  of  oranges  and  lemons  is  affected  by  the  altitude^  latitude, 
excessive  heat  in  certain  localities,  irrq;qlar  rain-fiUl,  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil. 

Sicily  is  mountainous  its  character,  and  is  agronomically  divided  into 
three  zones : 

(i)  Marine  zone,  in  which  fruit  ripens  earliest. 

(2)  Middle  zone,  extending  from  1,500  to  3,000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

(3)  Mountain  zone,  where  the  temperature  is  too  low  and  the  climate 
too  damp  for  citrus  culture. 

The  soil  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  maturing  and  keeping  qualities 
of  the  citri.  The  fruit  ripens  earlier  on  light,  sandy  soil  than  on  clay  soil. 
Fruit  grown  on  light,  sandy  soil  can  not  be  left  long  on  the  trees  without  its 
deteriorating  in  quality — becoming  dry  and  spongy — whereas  on  stiff  clay 
it  can  remain  with  impunity  imtil  the  end  of  April.  The  latest  fruit  to  ripen 
is  that  produced  on  the  upper  limit  of  the  middle  zone — the  trees  growing 
in  stiff  clay  soil — which  can  remain  on  the  trees  imtil  the  end  of  June  with- 
out its  drying  up  or  its  skin  becoming  hard  and  spongy ;  it  must,  however, 
be  gathered  in  July,  for  should  it  be  left  longer  on  the  trees  it  would  injure 
the  new  crop. 

Fruit  grown  on  a  light,  sandy  soil  is  small  and  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  is 
of  comparatively  short  keeping.  That  grown  on  a  clay  soil  is  large ;  it  keeps 
well  and  is  of  a  reddish  brown.  Trees  on  clay  soil  resist  a  drought  much 
better  than  those  on  sandy  soil.  The  groves  to  the  southwest  of  the  Palermo 
district  produce  much  more  highly-prized  fruit  than  those  on  the  northwest, 
the  sole  difference  between  them  being  their  clay  and  sandy  soils.  As  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Palermo,  so  in  other  districts  of  the  province,  even 
irhere  the  climatic  differences  are  great. 

Fruit  in  Sicily  is  known  as  ''mountain  fruit"  and  ''sea-coast"  fruit. 
Merchants  further  classify  the  fruit  according  to  the  soil  on  which  it  grows. 
Fruit  grown  on  a  clay  soil  brings  30  per  cent,  more  than  fruit  produced  on 
a  sandy  soil.  Mountain  fruit  is  firmer  and  keeps  better ;  its  superiority  is 
attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  not  to  the  influence  of  the  climate. 
Fruit  produced  in  the  plain  of  Portello,  the  soil  of  which  is  clay,  brings  the 
same  as  that  grown  on  the  heights  of  Monreale. 

The  fine  large  oranges  that  bring  a  high  price  in  Palermo  in  summer  are 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees  until  the  end  of  May,  when  they  are  stored 
in  subterranean  grottoes.  They  are  produced  on  clay  soil  abounding  in 
alkalis  and  well-decomposed  organic  matter.  In  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
near  Palermo,  are  many  grottoes  that  are  cool  and  well  ventilated  in  which 
oranges  keep  nicely  during  the  summer ;  they  are  spread  two  layers  deep 
upon  large  mats,  placed  at  convenient  distances  one  above  the  other.  Every 
day  or  two  the  fruit  is  tiuned  over  and  all  the  defective  oranges  are  re- 
moved.   This  fruit  finds  a  home  market. 

The  principal  orange  and  lemon  groves  are  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
coasts.     The  mountains  along  these  shores  rise  in  bold  headlands  from  the 
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sea,  having  but  a  narrow  strip  of  land — the  marine  zone,  of  a  sandy  char- 
acter— at  their  base.  The  soil  of  the  hill-sides — the  middle  zone —  is  gen- 
erally clay.  For  lack  of  water  for  irrigation,  oranges  and  lemons  are  not 
grown  to  any  extent  on  the  southern  and  western  shores. 

THE  LEMON. 

The  well-known  variety  of  lemon  called  the  "lunare  "-lunar,  or  ever- 
bearing, produces  blossoms  and  fruit  every  month  in  the  year.  When,  how-  ' 
evor,  during  the  Indian  summer,  rainy  days  are  succeeded  by  dry,  clear 
weather,  lemon  trees  of  different  varieties  immediately  put  on  blooms,  and 
if,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  season,  the  fruit  sets  at  the  beginning  of 
winter,  it  will  come  to  maturity  in  midsummer. 

Lemons  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  true  lemon  and  the  bastard  lemon. 
The  true  lemon  is  produced  by  the  April  and  May  blooms ;  the  bastard  by 
the  irregular  blooms  of  February,  March,  June,  and  July,  which  depend 
upon  the  rain-fidl  or  regular  irrigation  and  the  intensity  of  the  heat  during 
the  summer  and  winter  seasons.  The  true  lemon  requires  nine  months  to 
reach  maturity,  from  the  bloom  in  May  to  the  mature  fruit  in  January. 
There  are  but  three  harvests  of  the  true  lemon.  The  first  is  the  November 
cut,  when  the  lemon  is  green  in  appearance  and  not  fully  ripe.  Lemons  of 
this  cut  are  the  most  highly  prized ;  they  possess  remarkable  keeping  quali- 
ties, and  are  admirably  preserved  in  boxes  in  warehouses  from  November 
until  March,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  May,  and  then  shipped.  The  second 
cut  occurs  in  December  and  January.  Lemons  of  the  January  cut  must  be 
shipped  three  weeks  after  gathering.  At  this  date  the  lemon  has  acquired  a 
ydlowish  appearance.  The  third  cut  occurs  in  March  and  April.  This  fruit 
is  diipped  as  soon  as  gathered,  spring  prices  being  always  high.  The  uni- 
formity in  size  of  lemons,  as  we  meet  them  in  the  trade,  is  due  to  the  monthly 
harvestings  from  October  to  March.    No  sizer  is  used  or  even  known  here. 

Bastard  lemons  present  well-characterized  peculiarities  in  shape  and  ap- 
pearance ;  their  inner  skin  is  fine  and  adheres  tenaciously  to  the  meat ;  they 
are  hard,  rich  in  acid,  and  seedless.  The  bastard  lemon  produced  from  the 
bloom  of  June  i  is  still  green  the  following  April,  and  ripens  only  towards 
the  end  of  July.  It  remains  on  the  tree  over  a  year,  and  sells  well  in  sum- 
mer. Besides  the  Match  and  June  bastards,  there  are  yet  others  that  remain 
on  the  trees  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months.  The  tnfe  lemon  can  be  left 
on  the  tree  until  the  end  of  May  or  the  first  week  in  June,  but  it  interferes 
with  the  new  crop,  drops  off  from  overmaturity,  and  is  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  insects.  The  bastards,  on  the  contrary,  withstand  bad  weather  and  para- 
sites, and  they  mature  from  June  to  October.  It  is  estimated  that  four  times 
more  oranges  than  lemons  are  lost  in  the  groves  and  warehouses.  Good 
drainage  is,  of  course,  most  essential  in  orange  and  lemon  culture. 

Table  A  shows  the  mean  annual  price  per  box  of  oranges  and  lemons  at 
Messina  for  the  years  1S70  to  1886,  inclusive,  the  figures  being  official. 
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BSSBNCBS. 

With  three  strokes  of  his  sharp  knife  the  cotter  peels  the  lemon  length- 
wise-ttnd  lets  the  peel  fiill  into  a  tub  under  the  chopping  block.  He  then 
cuts  the  lemon  in  two  and  throws  it  from  his'kttife  into  a  bucket.  He'works 
with  wonderful  rapidity  and  fills  from  ten  to  twelve  tubs  with  peel  a  day  and 
is  paid  5  cents  a  tub,  weighing  77  pounds.  His  left  band  and  right  index  are 
protected  with  bands  of  osnaburgs  or  leather.  Decayed  iruit  s  not  peeled, 
as  its  oil  cells,  being  atrofied,  yield  no  essence. 

Fresh  peel  is  soe&ed  in  water  iifteen  minutes  before  the  essence  is  extracted. 
'Peel  tiuit  has  stood  a  day  or  two  should  remain  in  soak  from  thirty  tofortymin- 
utes,  that  it  may  swell  and  offer  a  jgreater  resistance  against  the  sponge.  The 
operative  holds  a  small  sponge  in  his  teft  hand  against  which  he  presses 'eadi 
piece  of  peel  two  or  three  tiimes,  simple  pressure  followed  by  rotary  pressure. 
The  women  employed  in  this  work  run  a  piece  of  cane  through  ^eir  sponges 
to  enable  them  to  hold  them  more  linnly .  The  outside  T)f  the  peel  is  pressed 
against  the  sponge,  to  tiie  todl  glands  are  in  the  epicarp.  The  crushing  of  the 
oil  cells  liberates  the  essence'therein  contained.  Thesponge^^hen  saturated 
with  the  essence,  is  squeezed  into  an  earthenware  vessel  the  operative  holds  in 
his  lap.  He  is  expected  to  press  the  peel  so  thofoughly  as  not  to  overtook  a 
single  cell.  This  is  ascertained  by  holding  the  pressed  peel  to  the  flame  of 
a  candle ;  should  it  neither  crackle  nor  diminish  the  brilliancy  of  the  flame 
the  cells  are  empty.  This  process  3Pields  besides  the  essence  a  small  quantity 
of  juice  and  feccia  (dr^).  The  separation  of  the  essence,  juice,  and  feccia 
soon  takes  place  if  the  vessels  are  not  disturbed ;  the  oil  floats  on  -^e  juice 
and  the  dregs  fell  to  the  bottom.  These  three  products  derived  from  the 
peel  have  no  affinity  with  each  other.  As  the  essence  rises  to  the  surfece  it 
is  skimmed  off,  bottled,  and  left  to  settle  for  a  few  days,  it  is  then  drawn 
aff  with  a  glass  syphon  into  copper  cans  which  are  hermetically  sealed.  After 
the  essence  has  been  expressed  a  small  quantity  of  juice  is  pressed  from  the 
peels,  which  are  then  either  fed  to  oxen  or  goats  or  thrown  on  the  manure 
pile  and  well  rotted,  or  they  would  make  too  heatings  fertilizer. 

The  yield  of  essence  is  very  variable.  This  industry  is  earned  on  five 
months  in  the  year.  Immature  fruit  contains  themost  oil.  From  November 
to  April,  in  the  province  of  Messina,  1,000  lemons  yield  about  14  ounces  of 
essence  and  17  gallons  of  juice.  An  operative  expresses  3  baskets  of  lemon 
peel  (weighing  190  pounds)  a  day,  and  is  paid  20  cents  a  basket  The 
essence  is  so  valuable  that  the  operatives  are  closely  watched ;  they  are  most 
ingenious  in  secreting  it  about  their  persons.  Six  men  work  up  8,000  lemons 
a  day;  two  cut  off  the  peel  while  four  extract  the  essence,  and  obtain  136 
gallons  of  lemon-juice  and  7  pounds  of  essence.  In  the  extraction  of  essence 
defective  fruit  —  thorn-pricked  fruit  blown  down  by  the  wind  or  attacked  by 
rust  —  is  used.  This  fruit  is  sold  by  the  "thousand,"  equivalent  to  119 
kilos  or  260  pounds,  and  thus  classified :  First,  mixed  lemons,  as  they  come 
from  the  groves  during  December  and  January^  of  good  quality  but  not 
always  marketable,  often  from  top  branches ;  second,  lemons  from  March 
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blooms;  thirds  lemcms  refused  at  tbepaekiiig^boases;  fooith, dropped  ftuit; 
fifth*  shriveled  or  deformed  fruit. 

Mocs  do  not  depend  exclusi'vsely  upon  the  classification  of  the  fhiit ;  the 
locality  where  it  was  grown  is  taken  into  consideration  as  well.  Lenoos 
gv^wn  on  clay  soil  yield  more  essence  and  juice  than  those  grown  on  sanify 
or  rocky  soil. 

Daidecs  sometimes  adulterate  their  essences  with  fixed  oils,  alcohol,  or 
turpentine.  Adulteration  l^  fixed  oils  i&  detected  by  pouring  a  few  drops 
qf  esaencQ  on  a.  sheet  of  pafter  and  heating  it^  Upon  the  evaporation  o£  the 
esMttce  a  greasy  spot  will  remain.  Alcohol  »  xietected  by  poimng  a  few 
drops  of  the  essence  into  a  glass  tube  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  chloride 
oli  Ume  has  been«  dissolved»  The  tube  is  then  heated  and  well  shaken  and 
its  contents  being  allowed  to  settle  the  esaence  will  float  on  the  denser  liquid* 
Tb  detect  turpentine  pour  a  few  drops  of  essence  on  writing-paper  and  a 
sitting  smell  of  tmpentine  will  remain  after  the  essence  has  evaporated. 
Tb*  essasce  of  sour  orange,  mixed,  with  the  essence  of  lemon,  produces  an 
aiom%  similar  to  that  of  the  essences  of  bergamot ;  the  latter  is  much  used  by 
confectioners  in  flavoring  ice-creams,  etc. 

Equal  parts  of  lemon  essence  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  well  mixed  (mix- 
ture known  as  essensa  vestrincuiaU)^  remove  stains  from  linen  and  silk 
fabrics. 

In  a  bergamot  essence  establishment  at  Reggio,  on  the  mainland,  is  to 
be  seen  in-  opemtion  a  hand  machine  for  extracting  essential  oil.  The  skin 
of  the  unpeeled  bergamot  is  punctured  by  a  system  of  revolving  knives  and 
then  gently  pressed.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bergamot  is 
spherical  in  shape,  and  this  machine  could  not  be  use^  on  the  lemon  on  ac- 
count of  its  shape.  A  thermo-pneumatic  essence  extractor,  worked  by 
steam-power,  has  also  been  invented,  but  the  old  system  is  still  in  general 
use  in  Sicily  on  account  of  abundant  and  cheap  labor.  The  method  em- 
ployed for  the  extraction  of  essential  oil  from  the  lemon  (as  given  above) 
applies  as  well  to  the  sweet  and  sour  orange,  to  the  bergamot,  and  to  the 
mandarin.  But  a  very  small  quantity  of  essence  of  mandarin  is  made,  and 
but  slight  attention  is  paid  to  the  extracting  of  essence  from  the  orange 
flower.  The  essence  extracted  from  the  flower  of  the  bergamot  is  called 
neroii^  and  is  worth  ^35  per  pound. 

Table  B  shows  the  total  quantity  and  value  of  essences  exported  from 
Messina  for  the  last  eighteen  years — 1870  to  1887. 

Table  C  shows  the  value  of  the  essences  exported  from  Messina  to  the 
United  States  for  the  last  ten  years— 1878  to  1887. 

Table  D  shows  the  mean  annual  price  per  kilogram  at  Messina  of  the 
essence  of  bergamot,  lemon,  and  orange  for  the  years  1870  to  1886. 

RAW  AND  CONCENTRATED   LEMON-JUICE. 

When  the  lemons  have  been  peeled  and  cut  in  two,  as  above  stated,  they 
are  carried  to  the  press  and  thrown  into  large  wicker  bags,  circular  in  form, 
made  of  bulrushes,  and  are  pressed  in  these  bags.     If  the  juice  is  to  be  ex- 
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ported  raw  only  perfectly  sound  lemons  can  be  used ;  but  if  the  juice  is  to 
be  boiled  down,  one-fifth  of  the.  lemons  may  be  of  an  inferior  quality  and 
two-fifths  of  them  pretty  well  decayed.  The  juice  from  sound  lemons  is 
yellowish  in  color,  and  gives  a  pleasant  aroma;  its  density  decreases  with 
age.  With  all  classes  of  lemons  the  yield  of  juice  and  its  acidity  varies 
considerably  from  month  to  month.  The  amount  of  juice  increases  from 
October  to  April,  its  acidity  and  density  decrease,  and  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  density  of  the  essence,  6wing  to  the  winter  rains. 

The  manufacturing  of  essential  oil  and  lemon-juice  is  quite  lucrative, 
but  manufacturers,  to  avoid  being  taxed  on  their  business,  are  reticent  as  to 
their  profits. 

An  addition  of  5  per  cent,  of  alcohol  will  prevent  raw  lemon-juice  from 
spoiling.  Lemon-juice  is  adulterated  with  salt  or  tartaric  acid.  Raw  and 
concentrated  lemon-juice  is  exported  in  casks  of  130  gallons  capacity.  It 
requires  one  thousand  five  hundred  lemons  to  yield  26  gallons  (i  hectoliter) 
of  raw  juice,  while  it  takes  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  yield  the  same 
quantity  of  concentrated  juice,  ftnd  two  hundred  thousand,  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  their  acidity,  to  give  a  cask.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
lemons  of  the  province  of  Messina,  especially  from  the  eastern  shore,  con- 
tain more  acidity  than  the  lemons  grown  elsewhere  in  Sicily. 

The  value  of  lemon-juice  is  governed  by  its  acidity.  The  rule  is  that 
concentrated  lemon-juice  shall  show  60  degrees  of  .acidity  (the  juice  ex- 
tracted from  the  bergamot  or  the  sour  orange  must  show  48  degrees,  or  one- 
fifth  less  than  that  derived  from  the  lemon;  it  also  sells  for  one-fifth  less 
than  lemon-juice).  Formerly  a  citrometer,  known  as  Rouchetti's  gauge,  was 
used  to  ascertain  the  per  cent,  of  acidity;  now,  however,  resort  is  had  to 
chemical  analysis,  which  is  more  satisfactory  both  to  seller  and  buyer.* 
Lemon-juice  is  used  in  the  printing  of  calic6es. 

Table  E  shows  the  mean  annual  price  of  concentrated  lemon-juice  per 
cask  of  130  gallons,  and  of  raw  lemon-juice  per  hectoliter  of  26  gallons, 
from  1870  to  1886. 

Table  F  shows  the  export  of  lemon-juice  from  Messina  from  December, 
1884,  to  December,  1887. 

Of  late  years  a  new  article,  known  as  vacuum-pan  concentrated  natural 
juice  of  the  lemon,  has  been  manufactured  here.  The  juice  concentrated  by 
this  method  contains  600  grains  of  crystallizable  citric  acid  for  every  quart. 
It  is  exported  in  casks  containing  112  gallons,  in'  half  and  quarter  casks. 
It  is  also  shipped  in  bottles  of  500,  300,  and  150  grains  each.  This  con- 
centrated juice  is  as  limpid  as  first-quality  oil. 

There  is  an  establishment  here,  probably  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
Italy,  that  prepares  crystallized  citric  acid.  It  takes  from  three  hundred  and 
forty  to  three  hundred  and  eighty  lemons  to  make  a  pound  of  citric  acid, 
which  sells  at  about  43  cents. 

*Tbe  last  two  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  my  report  accompanying  dispatch  $x,  dated  April  ao,  z898. 
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yRUIT  IN   BRINE. 

I^isurge  quantities  of  sound  but  unmarketable  lemons  and  sour  oranges  are 
packed  in  brine.  The  remarks  referring  to  the  shipment  of  citron  in  brine, 
contained  in  my  report  published  in  No.  61  Consular  Reports,  February, 
1886,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  packing  in  brine  of  lemons  and  sour 
oranges. 

A  cask  of  sour  oranges  in  brine  is  worth  here  about  ^10  at  this  time. 
Small  lemons  in  brine  are  worth  about  $B  per  cask,  and  good-sizeil  ones 
about  ^12.  While  the  custom-house  keeps  a  record  of  the  quantity  of  citron 
in  brine  that  is  annually  exported,  singularly  enough  it  keeps  no  record  of 
the  large  shipments  of  other  fruits  in  brine.  Fresh  and  salted  fruits  are  in- 
cluded in  the  same  figures.  — Messina,  January  8, 1889. 

WALLACE  S.  JONES, 

Consul. 

Table  A. — Mean  annual  prices  at  Messina  per  box  of  lenums  and  oranges  for  the  years 

tS^o  to  i886f  inclusive. 


Years. 


1870 

i87i...«i 

1872 

1874 « 

>87S 

1876 «.... 

1877 

1878 


fxmom. 

Oruiges. 

^s.z5 

^1.86 

a.  as 

i.6a 

«.48 

X.71 

a.  95 

1. 41 

3.36 

1.70 

3.08 

«-53 

a.  33 

1.36 

a.  29 

X.19 

a- 43 

X.07 

Yean. 


X879.,. 
1880.. 
x88x.., 
x88a.. 
X883., 
x884~ 
xSSs... 
x886u 


OraQgea. 

^«"3 
X.30 

x.ox 

x.30 

x.xo 
X.X7 
X.  xa 
X.X4 


Table  B. — Qnantiiy  and  value  of  essences  exported  from  Messina  to  the  whole  world  during 

the  years  1870  to  1887^  inclusive. 


Ycais. 


1870 

X87X 

1873 

i873r 

i«74 " 

1876 « 

1877 

1878 


KOogiama. 

VahM. 

a7x,6x4 

^x,  3x0,900 

a85,09z 

«» 596.500 

303,000 

3,434,000 

a8x,59o 

«.4o8,X45 

a45,03x 

x,87O,x90 

a83,834 

X,  368,0x0 

336,978 

»,  604.370 

306.948 

».  3*3, 770 

asa,097 

1,634,  aas 

YeaxB. 


1879- 

z88ou......«. 

x88x«........ 

x883. 

aOO^*«*  •  •  •«*•« 

X884. 

x88s.. 

X886. 

1887......... 


KflfgraiBs. 


»J».738 

833,3X6 

345.933 
367.668 

388,366 

3x5,9x0 

33X,437 

395,036 

300,000 


Value. 


1806,310 
1.357.836 

«. 793.67s 
x,387,438 

X, 380, 39a 
960,004 
983,894 
566,3x3 
600,000 


Table  C.  —  yalue  of  essences  exported  from  Messina  to  the  Unitei  States  from  18 j8  to 

1887^  inclusive. 


Yeaxs. 


X878. 
1879. 
x88o. 
x88x. 
188a. 


Value. 


>>65,345 
37x,768 
3(^,839 

3*9.765 
»*933 


Yeaxs. 


x883-. 
X884... 
X885... 
x886„. 
X887... 


Value. 


1331,900 

•49.680 

«37,375 
axx,o7S 
859, xxf 
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Table  D. — Mean  anmualpricts  of  essences  at  Messina  for  the  years  1870  to  1886,  inclmwe. 


1870., 
1871.. 
1873., 

1873. 
1874. 

1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
x88». 
288X. 
188a. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
z886. 


Per 


|6.xo 

«-35 
8.10 

9.61 
xz.sa 
xo.oo 

7.56 
7.16 

5.83 
5. 10 
S.p 

4.  xo 

4.aa 

3- so 
3.78 

2.SX 

3.60 


PerkiU. 
^5M 
6-53 
8.  so 
7.50 
6.45 

5- 83 
S.00 

4-35 
3.56 
3.86 

5.«3 
4-«3 
4.66 
3.73 

«-77 
1.701 

«-7S 


Ono^ge. 


Per 


3- 35 
5.86 

3.87 
a.  95 
a- 43 
3.«« 
3" 
3-» 
3.04 

4-33 
3.47 
3-88 
a.  47 
X.05 
1.80 
X.87 


Table  E. — Mean  annual  prices  at  Messnui  for  concentrated  letnon-jmce  and  raw  lemon- 
juice  for  the  years  t8yo  to^886^  inclusive. 


Ycais. 


187CK 
1871. 
X873. 

»873. 
1874. 
>875. 
1876. 
1877. 
X878. 


CoooeotTBtcd 

per  cask  of 
X30  gaUoBs. 


$133-40 
X67.  xo 
368.00 
33a- 80 
397.30 
8X3.33 

Z63.ZO 
«S8.IS 
«44.7a 


Rawleinon- 
juice,  per 

hectoliter  of 
36galli 


^.30 
3.50 
3- 60 

5-33 

5.13 
4.  xo 

3.00 

a.  63 

3.30 


Yean. 


X879- 
z88o. 
x88z.. 
z883. 
X883.. 
Z884.. 
Z885.. 
z886u 


Conceotrated 

lemon-juice, 

per  cask  of 

Z30  gallons. 


^zzs.oo 
z6z.oo 
Z59.S0 
Z34.43 
zoz.so 
84.30 
98.  Z5 

«43-43 


Rawlemoo- 
jnkej  per 

hectxJiterof 
36ga0oiis. 


$1.98 
3.00 

a.  S3 
a.  53 


Table  F. — Exports  of  lemon-juice  from  Messina  to  the  following  places  during  the  years 

i88Sy  1886,  and  1887, 


Places. 


London 

Liverpool 

Moscow 

United  States. 
MaiMilies 


Trieste 

Hambuzg 

Russia  » 

Other  countries .. 


Total. 


Dec.  z,  Z884, 

to 
Nov.3o,z885. 


P^t. 

3,687 

184 

8 

a4i 
X64 

5 


Dec.  z,  X885, 

to 
Nov.  30,  x886. 


X07 

44 
3.440 


P^t. 
x,zo6 

38o 

a 

393 

e54 

za 


Z53 

XS4 

9»353 


Dec.  z,  x886, 

to 
N0T,3o,  Z887. 


P^t. 

3,688 
400 

3 
398 
485 

»4 
t 

zaa 

S3Z 

9« 

4.438 
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RSLATION  OF  TRABB  TO  TONNAGE. 

Ship-building  is  controlled  by  the  demands  of  ocean  commerce.  When 
the  volume  of  merchandise  requiring  transportation  is  in  excess  of  the  ton- 
nage available  at  fair  remunerative  rates,  freights  advance,  profits  become 
abnormal,  ship-owners  grow  enterprising,  capital  flows  in  the  direction  of 
high  dividends,  and  new  ships  are  ordered.  In  the  years  1881,  1882,  and 
1883  ^^^  earnings  of  shipping  property  were  fabulous,  many  ships  returned 
to  their  owners  the  whole  of  their  purchase  money  in  three  or  four  years ;  there 
was  a  rush,  amounting  to  a  panic,  for  shares  in  shipping ;  to  be  allotted  a 
sixty-fourth  or  more  in  a  vessel  managed  by  firms  of  good  standing  was  a 
great  favor ;  to  be  accorded  similar  favors  by  unknown,  inexperienced  man- 
aging owners  even  was  highly  appreciated;  money  flowed  into  shipping 
from  all  sorts  and  classes  of  men  and  women ;  dividends  ranging  from  20 
to  40  per  cent,  have  a  fiaiscinating  attraction  for  the  coolest  heads  and  most 
stolid  natures.  Such  in  brief  was  the  situation  in  1881,  1882,  and  1883. 
The  normal  demands  of  commerce,  which  had  been  ignored  during  the 
preceding  years  of  depression,  were  supplied,  but  the  ship-yards  continued 
in  full  work  imtil  the  annual  output  culminated  in  the  year  1883  ^^^ 
1,250,000  tons  of  shipping — the  largest  quantity  of  tonnage  ever  launched 
in  a  single  year  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Ship-building  was  overdone,  there 
was  tonnage  available  in  excess  of  the  demands  of  commerce  at  fair  rates, 
freights  came  tumbling  down  during  the  second  half  of  1883,  orders  for  new 
ships  fell  off  almost  entirely;  the  tide  continued  to  recede  during  1884, 1885, 
and  1886,  until  the  output  of  the  yards  had  gradually  declined  to  480,000 
tons  in  1886. 

A  slight  improvement  was  experienced  during  the  year  1887,  ^^^  ^^^ 
total  output  of  tonnage  showed  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 
97,339  tons;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  hopes  entertained  in  January,  1887, 
were  not  realized  during  the  year,  trade  remained  sluggish,  freights  continuecf 
capricious  and  generally  low,  and,  consequently,  the  confidence  of  ship- 
owners was  feeble  and  unsteady.  Meanwhile,  however,  time  and  the  ele- 
ments had  been  doing  their  work,  wooden  ships  were  going  to  pieces, 
steamers  were  foundering  and  stranding,  so  that  the  requirements  of  com- 
merce were  gradually  and  certainly  overtaking  the  tonnage  available  for 
transportation,  and  the  balance  between  merchandise  and  the  carrying  power 
again  assumed  what  may  be  designated  as  a  reciprocal  condition. 

What  constitutes  the  natural  growth  of  trade  and  a  corresponding 
increase  of  carr3ring  power  is  a  question  of  the  deepest  interest,  but  one 
almost  impossible  to  answer ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  discovery 
of  nitrate  in  South  America,  a  large  cotton  crop  in  the  United  States,  a 
plentiful  wheat  harvest  in  India,  Russia,  and  the  West,  with  a  failure  of 
N.  S.— =No.  2,  February 8. 
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European  crops — elements  which  scarcely  come  within  the  general  deticrip- 
tion  of  ''natural  growth  and  development  "-^influence  the  demands  u|x>u 
tonnage  in  an  important  way..  3ut  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  is  a  na- 
tural growth  and  development  of  commerce,  and  a  corresponding  demand 
for  increased  tonnage,  for  the  population  of  the  world  continues  to  increase, 
the  area  under  cultivation  for  breadstuffs  and  other  agricultural  products  is 
annually  extended,  new  mines  are  opened  up,  new  industries  are  estab- 
lished, and  year  by  year  it  is  discovered  that  some  new  products  of  one 
country  may  be  exported  with  advantage  to  another ;  therefore  there  is  a 
gradual  increase  in  over-sea  commerce,  and  a  consequent  increased  demand 
for  carrying  power.  During  the  bad  years,  say  from  midsummer,  1883, 
until  the  end  of  1886,  this  natural  commercial  growth  had  been  going  on ; 
but  because  of  previous  overtrading  and  the  general  depression  over  the 
world,  but  especially  throughout  Europe,  the  demand  for  increased  facilities 
for  transportation  was  neglected,  until  finally  ship-owners  realized  that  it  had 
overtaken  the  supply. 

THE  world's  tonnage — ^LOSS  AND  GAIN   IN  TEN   YEARS. 

The  total  increase  in  the  carrying  power  of  the  world  during  the  decade 
ending  with  1887  ^^  inconsiderable,  and  much  less  than  is  supposed  by  the 
general  public.  While  some  countries  are  continually  adding  to  ther  mer- 
chant navy,  other  countries  fail  to  make  good  the  ravages  of  the  storm. 
For  example,  although  the  United  Kingdom  shows  an  increase  during  the 
decade  with  which  we  are  dealing  of  something  over  three-quarters  of  a 
million  tons,  the  United  States  unfortimately  shows  a  decrease  during  the 
same  period  of  over  600,000  tons.  Indeed,  the  increase  is  confined  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  Russia  in  Europe,  and  Portugal ;  and 
it  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  tables  that  only  282,000  tons  of  shipping 
were  added  to  the  register  during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1887,  a  quantity 
which  is  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  ocean  trade 
during  the  same  decade. 


TiffUMgi  of  merchant  navies  of  the  principal 


countries  in  1878  and  1887. 


Country. 


United  Kingdom . 

Gennany 

France. 

HoUand 

Italy 

Sweden * 

Norway 

Russia  in  Europe. 

Portugal 

United  States 


Total. 


1887. 


Tmt. 
7,996,000 
i,a84,ooo 

993.000 
a86,ooo 
945,000 
500,000 

1,524,000 

493,000 

80,000 

1,0x5,000 

14,415,000 


X878. 


Tfn*. 
6,492,000 
I, 109,000 

976,000 

359. «» 
1,009.000 

536,000 
z, 536,000 

389,000 

75,000 

1,629,000 

x4.x33.ooo 


Increase 
in  X887. 


Tons. 
804,000 
155,000 

X  7,000 


X10,000 

5,000 


inx887. 


Torn. 


73,000 
84.000 
36,000 


a,ooo 


6x4,000 
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Tommigt  of  tUam  merehani  mm/Us  tf  ajftrmi  emaUrits  mi  iBf9  mud  A»  Mf* 


United  Ki^fdom. 


Fimnoe.. 
Holkad. 
Italy 


Norvmy 

Rinm  in  Europe 

Portugal 

United  States 


■••»•••••«■  •  »  ■  •••••••••••••«*e«»«  ■••«•• 


Tocnl. 


••••■••••••••••••••••*••«••••••••••»••••••■• 


ilTt. 


T91U. 

279,000 
346,000 
59,000 
63*000 
8a,ooo 
5a,ooo 
110,000 


171^000 


3»»74.«» 


1887. 


4f08x,ooo 
454,000 
500,000 
go8,ooo 
144,000 
114,000 
1x3,000 
130,000 


176,000 


5,800,000 


in  1887. 


7Wr. 

1,768,000 

975,000 

254,000 

49#ooo 

81,000 

,000 


t 


90,000 


6,000 


It  is  right  to  add,  however,  that  the  displacement  or  removal  of  tonnage 
from  the  register  is  largely  made  up  by  the  disappearance  of  wooden  ships, 
while  the  increase  has  been  almost  entirely  in  ships  of  iron  and  steel,  fitted 
up  with  modem  engines  and  appliances.  The  increase  in  the  steam  carry- 
ing tonnage  of  the  world  during  the  decade  ending  with  1887  is  represented 
by  2,546,000  tons. 

If  we  adopt  the  ordinary  practice  of  computing  steam  tonnage  as  equal 
in  carrying  power  to  three  times  the  amount  of  saiHng  tonnage,  then  the  in- 
crease is  equal  to  7,638,000  sailing  tons.  But  this  computation  does  not 
seem  at  all  satisfactory.  If  a  parallel  is  instituted  between  a  sailing  vessel 
and  a  steel  cargo  steamer  bound  from  Cazdiff  to  New  York,  we  will  readily 
discover  that  the  carrying  power  of  a  steamer  does  not  amount  to  three  times 
the  carrying  power  of  a  sailing  vessel  of  the  same  register  tonnage ;  and  we 
venture  to  assert  that  a  steamer  bound  from  Cardiff  to  New  York,  to  return 
to  Cardiff,  would  not  reach  the  home  port  before  the  arrival  of  a  sailing  ves- 
sel, which  ltd  Cardiff  with  her,  in  New  York.  Attention  is  directed  to  this 
point  in  order  that  the  computation  we  have  adopted,  assigning  the  steamers 
three  times  the  carrying  power  of  sailing  vessels,  may  be  considered  and 
determined  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

England's  share  in  the  world's  tonnage. 

Before  dealing  with  the  ship-building  figures  and  features  of  last  year,  it 
is  perhaps  worth  while  noticing  the  leaps  and  bounds  by  which  Great  Britain 
is  distancing  all  competitors  for  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  Ten  years 
ago  67.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  carried 
in  British  bottoms ;  by  the  end  of  the  decade  the  percentage  had  advanced 
to  76.6  per  cent.  At  the  beginning  of  1878  the  British  flag  covered  43.1 
per  cent,  of  the  ocean  trade  of  the  United  States ;  the  percentage  has  ad- 
vanced to  50.7  per  cent.  During  the  same  decade  the  proportion  of  the 
total  trade  of  foreign  powers  covered  in  British  bottoms  has  likewise  ad- 
vanced as  follows ;  That  of  Italy  from  30.9  per  cent,  to  48.4  per  cent. ;  that 
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of  France  from  39.4  per  cent,  to  41.7  percent. ;  that  of  Holland  from  50.7 
per  cent,  to  51.9  percent.,  and  a  similar  increase  in  favor  of  British  tonnage 
has  taken  place  as  regards  other  comitries. 

SHIP-BUILDING  IN   1 888 — ^THB  OUTLOOK. 

In  submitting  a  report  on  British  ship-building  a  year  ago,  the  following 
prediction  was  ventured :  ^'  It  is  never  safe  and  seldom  wise  to  hazard  a  fore- 
cast of  the  future,  but  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  more  tonnage  will  be 
launched  during  1888  than  the  British  yards  have  turned  out  since  the  great 
ship-building  year  of  1883."  There  was  nothing  particularly  sagacious  in 
the  forecast ;  the  signs  of  prosperity  were  visible  ta  all  who  knew  where  to 
look  for  them,  namely,  in  the  stiffening  condition  of  the  freight  market;  in 
the  advance  in  ship-building  materials ;  in  the  quantity  of  tonnage  on  order 
on  the  Clyde  and  the  northeast  coast ;  in  the  growing  confidence  and  en- 
terprise of  owners ;  in  the  higher  prices  asked  for  new  tonnage,  and  gener- 
ally in  the  improved  tone  which  pervaded  all  the  various  branches  of  Ship- 
building aiid  auxiliary  industries.  The  prediction  has  been  fully  veriiied. 
Ship-building  has  been  profitably  employed  during  1888,  while  the  tonnage 
laxmched  during  the  year  reached  the  extraordinary  aggregate  of  906,131 
tons,  being  the  largest  output  since  1883,  ^^^  coming  within  343,869  tons 
of  the  aggregate  of  ships  launched  during  that  year. 

Apart  from  the  naturaf  causes  which  create  a  demand  for  more  tonnage, 
some  of  the  less  reliable  factors  already  referred  to  have  served  to  hasten  the 
return  of  prosperity  in  ship-building;  the  rich  harvests  in  Russia  and  on  the 
Danube  and  the  poor  harvests  in  England  and  France  drew  away  a  large 
proportion  of  cargo  steamers  to  the  grain  trade  of  those  coxmtries,  where- 
upon freights  in  the  Baltic  timber  trade  (an  important  exportation  during 
last  year)  advanced  from  50  to  100  per  cent.,;  American  cotton  rates  also 
went  up  rapidly,  tonnage  which  had  previously  been  struggling  hard  to 
avoid  positive  loss  began  to  yield  profits;  the  long-looked-for  dividends 
from  shipping  property  came  as  pleasant  surprises  to  long-suffering  share- 
holders; and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  measure  of  prosperity 
enjoyed  by  British  ship-owners  during  the  second  half  of  1888  has  been 
greater  than  any  thing  experienced  since  the  first  half  of  1883.  Ship-build- 
ers and  owners  are  satisfied  with  the  profits  they  are  now  making ;  the  wages 
of  the  men  are  being  advanced  in  all  directions ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
tonnage  will  be  launched  during  this  year  (1889)  far  in  excess  of  even  the 
large  output  of  1888,  if,  indeed,  it  will  not  exceed  that  of  1883. 

With  the  close  of  last  year  (1888)  there  were  no  less  than  445  merchant 
vessels  (representing  811,466  tons  gross)  in  course  of  construction  in  the 
various  yards  in  the  United  Kingdom.  At  the  close  of  1887  the  tonnage  on 
order  was  279  vessels,  measuring  439,335  tons,  gross,  showing  a  difference 
in  favor  of  the  ship-building  year  1889,  compared  with  its  predecessor,  of 
ships  measuring  372,131  tons,  or  an  increase  of  about  85  percent.  The 
vessels  now  under  construction  in  this  country  ar«  apportioned  among  home 
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and  ioreign  buyers  as  follows :  About  590,^000  tons  are  intended  for  British 
owners,  something  over  54,000  tons  for  Germans,  while  about  18,000  tons 
will  go  to  Spain,  about  17,000  tons  to  Portugal,  about  14,000  tons  to  the 
countries  of  South  America,  over  9,000  tons  to  France,  about  the  same 
quantity  to  Japan,  about  8,000  tons  each  to  the  British  Colonies,  Belgium, 
and  Norway,  with  lesser  quantities  to  owners  of  other  nationalities.  In  the 
tonnage  now  on  order  sailing  vessels  show  an  ever-increasing  falling  off. 
Out  of  a  total  tonnage  of  811,468  tons,  the  sailing  vessels  only  aggregate 
81,670  tons,  the  United  Kingdom  taking  about  60,000  tons,  Germany 
about  7,000  tons,  France,  3,000  tons,  the  remainder  being  built  speculatively 
by  buildei^  and  others,  and  to  be  sold  to  satisfactory  buyers  when  they  pre- 
sent themselves. 

It  has  been  shown  that  ships  now  on  order  or  in  course  of  construction 
aggregate  within  194,665  tons  of  the  total  output  of  1888.  It  follows  that 
the  tonnage  launched  during  the  current  year  will  far  exceed  the  output  of 
1888,  and  the  danger,  therefore,  lies  in  the  direction  of  overbuilding. 

OVERPRODUCTION — THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  NEW  TONNAGE. 

Indeed,  overproduction  is  almost  a  certainty,  and  there  is  no  apparent 
safeguard  against  it.  It  is,  however,  true  that  capitalists,  large  and  small, 
suffered  terribly,,  in  many  instances  to  the  extent  of  ruination,  in  connection 
with  shipping  property  during  recent  years ;  that  ignorant  and  unscrupulous 
men  who  had  embarked  in  a  trade  they  did  not  understand  have  come  to 
grief  or  gone  to  jail ;  and  perhaps  people  will  exercise  greater  caution  now  than 
during  1881,  1882,  and  1883  before  investing  money  in  shipping  property. 
The  financial  faith  largely  held  in  this  country — that  no  security  is  safe  that 
yields  above  4  per  cent. — has  probably  gained  many  adherents  during  the 
last  ten  years.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  notwithstanding  the  terrible 
lesson  and  the  bitter  and  painful  experience  of  '*sixty-fourthers"  during 
recent  years,  money  will  flow  into  shipping,  and  overproduction  is  sure  to 
take  place.  Jt  must  ^lot,  however,  be  assumed  that  industrial  Britain  is  even 
now  on  the  threshold  of  another  period  of  depression,  the  laws  of  trade  and 
the  history  of  the  past  afford  grounds  for  belief  that  1889  will  be  a  year  of 
general  prosperity.  For  the  ebb  to  set  in  almost  immediately  after  the  return 
of  the  tide  would  be  contrary  to  the  natural  laws  of  trade ;  nor  can  it  be 
maintained  that  the  supply  of  tonnage  has  yet  overtaken  the  demand  of 
ocean  commerce.  Moreover,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  ships  become 
comparatively  obsolete  in  a  very  few  years.  No  sooner  is  the  transition  from 
•  wood  to  iron  complete  than  the  movement  toward  steel  sets  in  ;  no  sooner 
is  the  compound  engine  established  in  favor  than  the  triple  expansion  begins 
to  demonstrate  its  superiority  over  it ;  and  the  progress  of  improvements  in 
naval  architecture,  marine  engineering,  and  the  various  appliances  which  go 
to  make  a  complete  ship,  has  certainly  not  reached  finality.  The  quadruple 
engine  will  soon  supersede  the  trip^,  other  improvements  will  soon  be  made, 
and  inventions  adopted  pointing  to  the  superiority  of  newer  shij^s.     Vessels 
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enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  the  most  recent  improvements  are  and  will 
be  in  a  position  to  make  profits  and  declare  dividends,  while  the  old  ships  are 
worrying  along  slowly  and*expensively  at  a  loss.  This  fact  will  continue  to 
influence  ship-building  favorably,  but  it  bodes  evil  for  the  owners  of  old 
tonnage. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  present  moment  there  is  an  un&vorable  reaction  in 
the  freight  market,  but  this  can  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  closing  of 
navigation  in  the  Baltic  and  on  the  Danube ;  by  the  pernicious  corner  in 
tonnage  effected  by  the  Bombay  syndicate.  But  these  are  passing  incidents 
and  can  not  greatly  influence  the  general  result.  As  we  have  already  stated, 
the  evidences  of  prosperity  are  apparent  everywhere,  and  we  conclude  that  the 
eighties  will  go  out  as  they  came  in,  with  prosperity  reigning  in  the  ship- 
yaidSy  among  the  ship-owners,  and  generally  throughout  the  trade  of  the 
country. 

STEEL  PLATES. 

Steel  continues  to  advance  in  £aivor  as  a  material  for  the  hulls  of  ships, 
and  out  of  a  total  of  tonnage  launched  during  1888  of  906,131  tons,  no  less 
than  806,706  tons>  or  88.9  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  was  of  steel.  By  a  reference 
to  the  writer's  report  for  1887,  '^  will  be  se^n  that  the  relative  positions  of  steel 
and  iron  used  during  that  year  were :  465,792  tons  built  of  steel,  against 
325,019  tons  built  of  iron,  showing  an  increase  last  year  in  favor  of  steel  of 
8.5  per  cent. 

Summary  of  vessels  bmii  rfsteeL 


The  Clyde 

The  Tyne 

The  Wear 

West  Hardepool 
The  Tees... .MM 
The  Meney 

Whitby 

Dundee ...... 


Southampton. 

Whitehaven ... 

Aberdeen 

Grangemouth. 
Workington.... 
Londonderry . 

Blyth 

Kirkcaldy. 

The  Thames . 
Bristol 


Preston 

West  Cowes. 


Dbtikt. 


••■•■•>e>»— »»••••»— •»•••■ 


Total 

Total  for  1^7. 


Ne.of 


94 
73 
3« 

«9 
zi 

6 

6 

5 

8 

4 
6 

5 

a 

4 

a 

4 
4 

a 

X 

I 


Sao 


Tons. 


■67,174 
aoz,73t 

140,4x8 
70»394 
43.855 
X7.883 
X3,a6j- 
8,8xz 

7,4" 

6»733 

6»544 
5.i«8 

4.556 

3,735 
a,  893. 
x,45S 
a83 

840 

xa6 

53 


806,7^ 
4*5, 79« 


34o,9>4 


■> 
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VeaeltMito/steei, 


>«•••••••«• 


TlM  Clyde: 

Rusadlft  Co » 

W.  Demy  ft  Bros. 
J.ftG.Thon 

A.  Stephens  &  Sons^ 

The  Fairfield  Company 

D.  and  W.  Hendenon  ft  Co... 

C.  Coonell  ft  Co 

A.  ft  J.  IngUa ~ 

Londrai  and  Gia^ow  Co 

Caiidft  Co ^ 

Barclay,  Curie  ft  Co 

Scott  ft  Co.,  Greenock 

R.  Napier  ftSons^ 

R.  Duncan  ft  Co 

A.  McMillan  ft  Sons 

Aidcen  ft  Manael ^^ 

Muzdochft  Murray.. 

John  Reid  ft  Co 

Napier,  Shanks  ft  Bell 

W.Hamaton&Co 

Fleming  ft  Ferpison 

Ailsa  Ship-building  Company. 

BincU,  Stenhouse  ft  Co 

William  Simons  ft  Co 

Alley  ft  Maclellan 

'CaaBpbeOtownShip-build'gCo 
McKnight  ft  Co  ... 
I.  McArtburft  Co 
D.J.DunlapftCo 
T.  B.  SeathftCo.. 
Andmsan  Ship-building  Co-. 

W.  S.  Ctmming 

Mechan  ft  Sons. 

D.McGQlftCo 

Lobiutx  ft  Co 

Hanna,  Donald  ft  Wilson 
Scott  ft  Co.,  Bowling 


Total 

Total  for  1887. 


rheTyae: 

palmer's  Ship4MiildingCo...... 

SirW.S.  Armstreog,  Mitchell 

ftCo 

Hawthorn, LesKe  ft  Co 

J.  deadhead  ft  Co 

C.S.  Swan  ft  Hunter 

Wigham,  Rkhardsoo  ft  Co.^ 
Tync  Iron  Ship-bonding  Co.. 

R.Stephenson  ft  Co., I'd 

W.  Dobion  ft  Co „.. 

H.S.  Edwards  ft  Sons 

Wood,  Sklnaer  ft  Co 

Schlesinger,  Davis  ft  Co 


Total 

Total  for  1887. 


•I 

3B 


45 


•3« 


» 

16 
10 

n 

8 
6 

5 

3 
3 

4 

9 

a 


94 


Tons. 


45.495 

30. 143 
91,000 

«5,3«5 
«5,«99 
«4,4a9 
«3.ft^ 
11,855 

10,045 

9>944 

9f040 

7»»79 

7»<H7 

«*790 
6,917 

5, 68a 

5»a95 

5,900 

4*799 
4.S6a 
9,980 
9,870 
1,906 
1,680 

«,567 
1,508 

«f4a3 
<»36s 
1,100 

390 

390 
fl86 

936 

««5 

I90 

83 
76 


••7.»74 
136,538 


130,^ 


47,07* 

3X.M9 
■7.830 
«3.«45 
«8.3K> 
X5.87S 

19,911 

9»753 
5,958 
4.667 
3,«88 

«.9«9 


901,791 
98,001 


103,^0 


firm. 


TheW( 

J.  L.  Thompson  ft  Sons 

Short  Brodien 

James  Laing 

W.  Dozfoid  ft  Sons 

Sunderland  Ship-building  Co 
R.  Thompson  &  Sons.»»»..».»« 

S.  P.  Austin  ft  Son , 

Bartram,  Haswell  ft, Co.. 
W.PickeragiUft  Sons... 

J.  Blumer  ft  Co 

Osboume,  Graham  ft  Co 
Strand  Slipway  Co.,  I'd. 


Total 

Total  f6ri887. 

Increase ^, 


West  Hartlepool: 
W.Gray  ft  Co.. 
£.  Withy  ft  Co. 


a.  0CH»«»  »»—«»»«  «»«  ■»■»»— 

Total  for  1887 


Increase. 


TheTc 

Raylton,  Dixon  ft  Co.... 
Rkhardson,  Duck  ft  Co. 

Ropnerft  Sons 

Crsggsft  Son 


Total 

Total  for  1887. 


In 


Whitby: 

TurabttU  ft  Son. 
Total  for  1887.... 


Blyth: 

BIytfa  Ship-buOdiag  Co. 


The  Mersey: 

T.Royden  ft  Sons 

Laird  Brothers 

W.  H.  Potter  ft  Sons. • 

Canada  Wnks  Company. 


Total 

Total  for  1887. 


Dundee: 

Gourlay  Brothen 

W.  B. Thompson  ft  Co. 
Pearoe  Brothen  » 


Total 

Total  for  1887. 


16 

9 
8 

9 
9 

4 
5 

3 

4 

3 

9 
I 


73 


99 
9 


3t 


si 

6 

I 
I 


»9 


3 

4 

9 
9 


XX 


9 

3 
I 


Tons. 


35,xai 
ax, 191 
16,969 
14,038 
xx,x86 
8,668 

7,3*« 
7,180 

6,846 

5,8ao 

4,000 

a,i58 


140,4x8 
69.379 


71.039 


50,307 
90,087 


70,394 
Sx,899 


18,565 


■7,  "9 
19,968 

a,7»5 
«,743 


43,855 
30,593 


i3,a6B 


13,967 
9,376 


10,891 


9.893 


9.83a 

4,187 
3,aox 

668 


17.888 
3,513 


M.375 


4»40o 
4,190 


8,8ix 
XX, 919 


3.  "8 


f 
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List  o/fftmls  buiU  of  steel — Continued. 


Fimi. 

VcMeb. 

Tons. 

rttm. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

SouchamptoD : 

Oswald,  Mordaunt&  Co 

5 

7#4" 

Workington : 

R.  Williamson  &  ^on 

Londonderry : 

C.I.Bimer 

a 

3,982 

lAith : 

Ramave  ft  Fermuon 

6 

a 

68o 

3.735 

TJ_,,^ !.____    O-   /^_ 

Kirkcaldy : 

J.  Scott  &  Co 

xlawtnorns  oc  Uo.. 

Total : 

8 

6,733 

1.455 

• 

The  Thames: 

Samuda  Brothers.. 

Whitehaven : 

Whitehaven  Ship-buUdiiigCo. 

4 

6,544 

a8a 

Bristol : 

Newall  ft  Co ; 

Aberdeen : 

Hall,  Russell  &  Co «.. 

4 

4,570 
598 

2^0 

A  Hflll  S^  C^ 

Pvestoo: 

W,  Allsup  &  Sons 

•T~ 

Total « 

6 

5,x68 

196 

West  Cowes : 

W.  White  &  Soot  ^.......—^ 

Grangemouth : 

Grangemouth  Dock-yard  Co. 

5 

4,556 

Sa 

Summary  ofmtriheast  coast. 


^Hstxicc. 


The  Tyne 

The  Wear 

West  Hartlepool. 

The  Tees , 

Whitby 

BIyth 


•••«■•••••  ••••■•••  ■•%•••« 


■•••••  •«••••  ••«••«•••••••»•« 


Total  for  1887 

Increase ^ 


■••■>■■■>■»•>♦«■#»■»■><»■»»■■■>»•—»»»—»•«••»•»<»»••*■»•••••••••••••'>*»•■•••■••••*•♦ 


Tons. 


aoi,7ai 

140,4x8 

70,394 

43,855 

i3,«67 

a,893 


47«.S48 
253,19* 


350 


CompanMHveJSgmraJor  nortkeast  coast  and  Cfyde, 


Moruieast  ooMt.  .•>••«  ■•••••m****. 
The  Clyde «. 


»»»»»«« 1M>.««— —  »»■««•  «•»•»—»—»»»««.•.—« 


■•••  «««.»».iiin»—  a 


Excess  of  oortlicut  coast  eatpm  over  tbe  Clyde.... 


Tons. 


47a,S4« 
067,174 

«>5.374 


It  goes  without  saying  that  the  quality  of  steel  used  for  ship-plates  and 
for  boilers  has  been  much  improved  during  the  last  two  years.  Ques- 
tions like  corrosion,  ductility,  and  homogeneity  are  receiving  the  attention 
of  metallurgists,  naval  architects,  and  ship-builders ;  papers  are  read  upon 
the  various  questions  arising  out  of  the  manufacture  of  steel  at  the  annual 
sessions  of  the  great  societies  of  the  country,  such  as  the  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute, the  Institute  of  Naval  Architects,  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  as 
well  as  at  the  meetings  of  the  local  societies  established  in  the  great  indus- 
trial centers.     The  ordinary  managing  owner  of  ships  knows  but  compam- 
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tively  ittle  of  the  chemical  and  commercial  advantages  of  steel  over  iron  in 
ship-building,  and  of  necessity  he  relies  upon  the  representations  of  the  ship- 
builder from  whom  he  orders  his  tonnage.  Commercially  considered,  it 
may  be  stated  in  a  sentence  that  a  steel  ship  of  equal  cost  of  an  iron  ship 
will  live  longer  and  carry  more  cargo  than  the  latter.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  a  steamer  built  of  steel  has,  in  a  general  way,  many  of 
its  component  parts  made  of  iron ;  therefore,  the  gain  in  buoyancy,  of  the 
steel  ship  over  one  of  iron  is  less  than  might  be  supposed  when  the  relative 
thickness  of  plates  is  considered.  But  the  superior  carrying  power  of  a  steel 
ship  may  be  fairly  stated  at  about  1 2  per  cent.  Again,  if  an  iron  vessel  costs 
^10  a  ton,  a  steel  vessel  would  cost  £^^  x\s,  ^d.  a  ton  of  her  dead-weight 
carrying  capacity.  There  is  not  at  the  present  time  any  very  great  differ- 
ence in  the  price  of  steel  and  iron  ships ;  therefore,  the  superior  buoyancy 
and  lasting  qualities  of  steel  ships  give  them  decided  advantages  over  those 
built  of  the  older  metal.  This  is  recognised  on  all  hands,  and,  as  has  been 
shown,  still  continues  to  grow  in  favor,  until  now  iron  is  being  superseded 
as  rapidly  as  was  the  case  with  wood  some  years  ago. 

AVERAGE  SIZE. OF  SHIPS  BUILT — iSSl-lSSS. 

An  examination  of  the  tables  accompanying  this  report  will  show  that 
the  tendency  in  ship-building  continues  to  be  towards  larger  ships,  as  well  as 
to  increased  speed.  The  larger  the  steamer  the  easier  it  is  to  attain  a  high 
speed,  and  it  may  also  be  stated  that  every  saving  of  fuel  has  led  to  a  pro- 
portional increase  of  power  and  speed.  Moreover,  it  is  well  established  now 
that  the  larger  the  tonnage  the  less  is  the  proportion  of  labor  per  ton  re- 
quired, which  means  a  relative  Teduction  of  labor  per  ton  proportional  to 
the  increase  of  tonnage  in  a  given  ship,  or,  to  put  it  still  plainer,  one  ship 
of  4i5oo  tons  can  be  worked  much  cheaper,  as  regards  labor  and  other  ex- 
penses, than  three  ships  of  1,500  tons  each. 

CompmratweJSgmres  for  northeast  ccasi  and  Clyde, 


•••••«••••«•• 


■••— •— ^••« 


\*iyQV  •••••«  »w* 


»»•«•••••••••••••«•««•• 


Mo.or 


44 
47 


No.er 


•7« 


080,096 


compuvd 
with  1887. 


Tmt, 
93>8x9 


The  average  size  of  ships  built  in  a  given  year  is  liable  to  be  seriously  in- 
fluenced and  reduced  by  the  construction  of  small  craft  for  special  services. 
This  proposition  applies  to  the  Clyde  in  respect  of  the  tonnage  built  last 
year;  for  example,  we  find  27  ships,  aggregating  only  some  7,400  tons,  and 
again,  31  vessels  representing  only  2,228  tons;  and  still  more  glaring  ex- 
amples to  the  point  might  be  adduced.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
two  passenger  ships  built  by  Messrs.  J.  &  G.  Thompson,  aggregating  21,000 
tons  and  helping  to  some  extent  to  counteract  the  influence  of  a  lot  of  small 
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craft  which  enter  into  the  calculation.  But  notwithstanding  what  we  have 
said,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  that  the  average  size  of  the  ships 
built  last  year  is  much  higher  than  was  the  average  in  i88z. 

Averofg  me  cf  skip9. 

The  Tync i  ,440 

The  Wciur i,68x 

West  Hartlepool ^......  i  ,767 

The  Tees ^ x»732 

Whitby 1 ,771 

Blyth 714 

TheQyde x»a56 

SHIPS  BUitT  FOR  FORSIGN  ACCX>UNT. 


1,610 

1.898 

2,250 

2,117 
1,900 

1.330 
1,289 


Vessels  built  for  foreign  and  colonial  account  during  1888  aggregated 
143  vessels  measuring  166,825  tons,  showing  an  increase  over  1887  equal  to 
30,781  tons.  But  the  tonnage  now  on  order  for  foreign  account  in  British 
yards  amounts  to  no  less  than  160,447  ^^i^s,  being  within  2,000  tons  of  the 
total  output  for  foreign  account  during  the  whole  of  last  year.  As  has  already 
been  shown,  Germany  takes  nearly  one-half  of  the  total,  while  France  and 
other  countries,  where  bounties  and  other  inducements  are  offered  in  favor  of 
home  ship-building,  are  among  the  customers  of  British  yards. 

Summary  of  vessels  built  for  foreign  account. 


Dbtrict. 


XII6  X  yns  ..•<•••#•• 

The  Qyde 

The  Wewr .... 

West  Hartlepool. 

The  Tees ..., 

The  Mersey 

Londonderxy 

Workington 

Southampton  „.... 
Lcith 


Ne.ef 

Tons. 

4« 

60,470 

60 

58,901 

>S 

•4,  "5 

4.437 

4>39> 

3,399 

•,3ox 

«,943 

1,379 

X,95« 

District. 


Gnmgemooth...... 

Blyth 

Aberdeen............ 

Kirkcaldy 

Dundee 

West  Cowes.. 

Qoucester.. 


Total 

Increase  over  1887 ' 


No.  of 


Tons. 


z,ai6 

«.«93 

1,159 

345 

304 

»57 

30 

Z43 

166,895 

30,781 


SAILING  SHIPS  —  WOOD  AND  STEEL. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  tha^  notwithstanding  the  falling  off  in  iron  ships, 
wood  and  composite  vessels  have  nearly  held  their  own  with  a  tonnage  of 
3,358  against  3,809  built  ini887 ;  moreover,  there  have  been  no  fewer  than  35 
steel  sailing  vessels  built  last  year,  aggregating  65,116  tons,  against  13  vessels 
measuring  22,166  tons  during  1887.  Sailing  vessels,  as  a  whole,  show  a 
marked  increase  represented  by  81  ships  aggregating  81,670  tons,  against  70 
ships  measuring  41,810  tons  launched  during  1887. 

THE  TONNAGE   LAUNCHED. 

The  tonnage  launched  in  the  various  yards  of  this  country  during  the 
year  1888  amounts  to  906,131  tons,  showing  an  increase  of  327,^63.10115 
over  the  previous  year.     It  will  be  seen  by  the  tables  following  that  die  great 
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Scottish  river  shows  "the  largest  output,  with  a  total  of  302  vessels  measuring 
280,056  tons,  an  increase  of  no  less  than  93,819  tons  over  the  output  of 
1887.  Then  follow  the  Tyne,  with  132  vessels  measuring  213,105  tons, 
showing  an  increase  over  1887  of  over  100  per  cent.;  the  Wear,  with  75  ves- 
sels measuring  142,410  tons,  being  an  increase  of  57,196  tons  over  1887 ; 
Hartlepool,  with  an  output  of  72,149  tons ;  the  Tees,  with  something  over 
57,000  tons.  Then  come  Belfast,  the  Mersey,  Dundee,  Southampton,  and 
other  less  important  ship-building  districts. 

Skip-huUdmg  in  various  dUiricts. 


Russdl  ft  Co 

W.  Denny  ft  Bros 

J.  ft  G.  ThoaMon ...... 

A.  Stephen  &  Sons.... 

The  FairMd  Comimny 

D.  and  W.  Hendcnon  ft  Go 

C.  Connell  ft  Co - 

A.  ft  J.  Inglb ^ 

London  nod  Glasgow  Company , 

Caifd  ft  Co 

Baiday,  Curie  ft  Co.,  limited 

A.  M'Millan  ft  Sons 

Scott  ft  Co.,  Greenock 

R.  Napier  ft  Sons 

R.  Duncan  ft  Co 

Aitken  ft  Itfaud 

Murdoch  ft  Hurray ..» 

John  Rcid  ft  Co 

Napier.  Shanks  ft  BeU 

W.  HamaioD  ft  Co 

Lobniu  ft  Co .- .., 

W.  Simons  ft  Co 

Flemfaig  ft  Ferguson 

Ailsa  Ship-building  Company 

Alley  ft  Marldbn 

BbxcU.  Stenhouse  ft  Co 

M'Knight  ft  Co 

J.  M 'Arthur  ft  Co 

Campbetltown  Ship-hoilding  Company 

D.  J.  Dunlop  ft  Co 

J.  FuUerton  ft  Co 

Scoa  ft  Co.,  BowUng, 

Androasan  Ship-building  Company 

T.  B.  Seath  ft  Co 

Mechan  ft  Sons... 

W.  S.  Ciimming... 

D.H'GOlftCo... 

Banna,  Donald  ft  Wilson 

W.TyfeftSon 

W.  Swan  ft  Co 

Blackwood  ft  Gordon 


Number 
of 


II 

•a 
a 
6 
8 

5 

3 

4 
4 

a 

4 
6 

7 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

4 

a 

"7 
10 

4 
4 
3 


•■••••••••••••*««•••••«•*•••« 


•»••••■•••«•••••••«••#••••••«•••••««■••••••«••«#•••••«#•••••• 


•••«•••••••••••••«•«• 


Total........ ^ 

Increasa  compared  with  1887. 


4 

7 
I 

a 

3 

4 

I 
a 


4 

X 

I 
7 


Saa. 


la 

x6 


I 

98 

I 


•••••.... 


••••«... i 


890 


I 
I 

45 
3 


13a 


Tons. 


45.495 

y>.M3 
SI, 000 

«6,975 
»5,a99 

M»475 
13,803 

",855 
10,045 

9,944 
9,340 

7,737 
7.«79 
7,<H7 
6,790 

5,683 
5,295 
5,200 

4,729 
4,563 

4,364 
3,110 

3,980 
2,870 
9,a38 
1,906 
1,806 
1,629 
1,508 
1,500 
1,071 

744 
5" 
39© 

•36 

225 

165 
83 

8a 
S3 


280,056 
93.819 
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Ship-huUdmg  in  varwmi  diOrids — Cooiaued. 


flnn. 


TheTyne: 

Falaner's  Ship-building  Compuiy. .. 

Sir  W.  G.  Armstrrag  &  Co 

R.  and  W.  Hawthorn,  Lolie  &  Co 

J.  Readhead  &  Sons ^.... 

C.  S.  Swan  &  Hunter  .................. 

Wigham,  RichardMn  &  Co 

Tyne  Iron  Ship-building  Company 

R.  Stephenson  &  Co.,  limited ^, 

W.  Dobaon  &  Co- 

Woodj  Skinner  &  Co 

Schlednger,  Davis  &  Co » 

H.  S.  Edwards  &  Sons ^ ....a 

J.  T.  Eltrii«ham ^ 

Hepple  &  Co ^ 

T.  Brown ^ 

Nordiem  Marine  Engineering  Company^. 

J.  P.  &  C.  Wink) 


Nnmber 
of 


••••■••••#••••••••••••• 


••••••••••«••••■•■•••••••••••••••••«■*•••••*•••••■»•••••••• 


Total ^ 

Increase  compared  with  1887. 


The  Wear: 

J.  L.  Thompson  &  Soos^ 

Short  Brothers 

James  Laing 

W.  Doxford  &  Sons. - 

Sunderland  Shlp-building  Company , 

R.  Thompson  &  Sons.. 

S.  P.  Austin  &  Son 

Bartnun,  Haswell  ft  Co.. 

W.  PickersgUl  &  Sons 

J.  Blumer  &  Co.. 

Osbourae,  Graham  &  Co 

Strand  Slipway  Company,  limited.... 
Priestman  &  Co 


Total 

Increase  compared  with  1887 .............. 

West  Hartlepool : 

W.  Gray  &  Co « 

E.  Withy  &  Co „ 

R.  Irvine  &  Co.m.».........m. m.......... 


Total 

Increase  compared  with  1887 

The  Tees: 

Raylton,  Dixon  &  Co.. 

Richardson,  Duck  &  Co. 

Craig,  Taylor  &  Co 

Ropner  &  Sons 

Craggs  &  Son 


Total 

Increase  compared  with  1887 , 


Blyth : 

filyth  Ship-building  Company 
Increase  compared  with  1887  •• 


aa 

a4, 
xo 

»3 
8 
6 
5 

3 

8 

4 
4 
5 
8 

5 

X 
X 
X 


Safl. 


•••••«••• 


xa8 


a 


••••••••« 


•••»*•••• 


• •••••••• 


•  ••»••••< 


••••••••• 


x6 

9 
8 

9 
9 

4 
4 
3 

4 

3 

a 

X 

a 


74 


93 
9 


3« 


XB 

8 

3 

a 

z 


«••»••••' 


••#•••• 


•••••«••• 


•••••••«• 


96 


47.076 
3a>54< 
97,830 

«3.<H5 
x8,3ao 

«S,875 
xa,9xx 

io,x73 

9,046 

5»3a6 

5.«9fi 

4.894 

89X 

43» 
xso 

70 
30 


9x3, ao5 
xo8,99z 


3S,x2i 

2Z,X9X 
16,969 
14,038 

xx,x86 
8,668 

7,3** 
7.180 

6,846 
5.8ao 
4,000 
9,158 
«.99a 


149,4x0 
S7,«96 


50,307 
90,087 

»,755 


7«,*49 
X9,oo7 


97,995 

x8,669 

6,5»9 

a,945 

x,743 


57,»7« 

9X,89S 


6,851 
4,69* 
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SMip-^uUiHMg  in  variemM  disiruts — Coatumed. 


AlUxuKiIi  ft  Son  .»«««««■>»»»«» »•»» 

locreaae  compared  with  sMt  ^.....m.^.. 

Be!£tft: 

Haxlaad  &  Wolff. ..^«.. 


» •  •••■—■■■■>■■•  •  »•  •>•••• 


ICcOwainc.  Ijevift  &  Co.«»***«*»*«»«*m«««*». 


••••*••••••»•••••••«•••••••••••••••«••»•••»••••• 


•••»•  ••••«•#•••  •*••••«••  •  • 


»  ■••••••••••#—♦••>»>——  • 


The  Mersey: 

TbooMs  Royden  &  Sou  ••••••«•••«••••« 

W.  H,  Potter  ftSont...; ,**-.i-... ^.. 

R.  and  J.  Evans  &  Co 

Canada  ^ronct  Conipawy>eee»— »»»———»♦•——■>•—— —•>»>»•#<»»< 


•»•••#••«•«••••«•••••*••••«••• 


••*••••••• 


Goarfaiy  Bros.  &  Co.......—.... 

*v .  0.  'itioinpsou  ft  Co.....»M.w......M...«..M 

A  Stephen  ft  Sons. ......«••»••, 

Pearoe  Bros .......< 


*»•••••••••••«•••••• 


•  •  •0— •■•••  •  • 


Total.....^. 

Decrease  coiavared  with  1889. 

peon: 
^avauly  Moroaiwit  ft  COb  .......m....  .««.  »m»».«m«»»»..«. 

J.  IKUeftSons 


•••••••••••••••••••••«••••«•••••«••■••••••« 


—♦♦••♦aaaaeaaaaaaaeetaaa— »<»<«»— %#»»»<»n 


A  VUU  •••••••••1 

Decrease  compaied  with  1887... 


Hall,  RtisseD  ft  Co........... 

A.  HaH  S  WO.......M...... 

J.  Duthie  ft  Sons  •^. 


Total. 


»——•—••♦••»—»•>♦•♦*—•—»•—•—•♦•»—♦•«♦«<— a— ♦»a—«a»»»«aas»»^»»#— 


Ldlh: 


^C   *B]pOBOB  ♦••%•—#•••»*•■«■■•••»••♦»■*•— ••••ssissa^aa** —a^aaaaa —»■••»•»»—•■>•♦••»♦•— <■■ 


Total. 


The  Homber : 

Earle's  Shi|>'buildbig  Company,  limited 
Smith  ft  Stephenson 


TotaL. 


•••••••••••••••••••••«••••  ••••••••••••••«  •*•■•••••• 


Samoda  Bros. 

T.  G.  Tagg  ft  Son .... 

TotaL.. 


.......■.■■......—.■..»........■........... 


......  •  .....a.  ...  .....«.........»■■■■..........«      ......  .«.••....•.......•••.•«< 


rfomhcr 
of 


5 

6 


»3 


3 

4 
I 
I 
a 
6 


z6 


a 
3 


s 
7 


•••••••••••• 


»••••••••»• • 


4 
4 

I 


6 
4 


xo 


za 


la 


a 
3 


SaU. 


z 

5 

z 


7 

z 


a 


••*•••••• 


'•••aa*^ 


••••••••a 


•«••••••• 


ss 


»3.a^ 
8.483 


az,zza 

ia,377 

a,  108 


35>497 
5.78a 


9,83a 
4,«87 
3;8oi   ' 

«.»37 
668 

650 


ao.375 
«o,093 


4,4«> 
4»X90 

«.99a 
5*5 


ZZ.Z07 
3»«38 


10,051 

zo,x66 
«57 


4.57» 
1,370 

8ao 


6,640 


6»o53 
7Z0 


6,763 


5,6zo 
a6o 


5.870 


a8a 
16 


398 
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Sk^MUing  m  v&riom  dtstruts^^  Continiied. 


Various  datricts: 

Whhehavea  -^Whitehaven  Ship-boUding  Company 

Loodooderry — C.  J.  Bigger. ^ «.. 

Graogemoath— Grangemoudi  Ship-building  Company 

Workingtoiv— R.  Williamson  &  Son.^ 

Kirkcaldy  —  D.  Scott  &  Co 

Rye— G.  &T.  Smith, 

Bristol— Newall  &  Co • 

Gloucester— W.  H.  Balford 

Falmouth  —  Cox  &  Co «. 

West  Coies— W.  White  &  Sons 

Yarmouth  —  H.  Fellowes  &  Son 

Preston—  W.  Allsup  &  Sons ^.. 

Garmouth  —  Geddie  &  Co. : 


■  —n  ••  m  •••••• 


••«••••■••••• 


•••«••••••■«•••••••••«•#••••« 


•••••»••»•••••••••••••«»•••«•«« 


Ipswich  — W.  Bayley  &  Soni...^ 


••••••••••••«•#•«•••••#••••#• 


»»»—»•»»»*»—»»««< 


xvumbor 
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The  premiership  among  the  yards  is  taken  by  Messrs.  W.  Gray  &  Co., 
West  Hartlepool,  with  an  output  of  50,307  tons,  but  close  upon  their  heels 
come  the  Palmer  Ship-building  Company,  of  Jarrow-on-Tyne,  with  over 
47,000  tonsj  Messrs.  Russell  Sc  Co.,  on  the  Clyde,  with  over  45,000  tons; 
followed  by  Messrs.  J.  L.  Thompson  &  Sons,  Sunderland ;  Lord  Armstrong 
and  partners,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  Messrs.  Denny  Brothers,  Dumbarton,  and 
other  firms,  as  may  be  seen  in  their  proper  order  and  importance  as  regards 
output  by  consulting  the  tables  accompanying  this' report. 

LARGE  SHIPS. 

• 

The  largest  ships  built  for  the  merchant  navy  during  last  year  were  the 
City  of  New  YorV  and  the  City  of  Paris,  launched  from  the  yard  of  Messrs. 
J.  and  G.  Thomson,  on  the  Clyde,  for  the  Atlantic  passenger  trade.  The 
next  ship  in  importance  was  perhaps  the  Alfonso  XII.,  built  by  Messrs. 
Wigham,  Richardson  &  Company,  on  the  Tyne,  for  the  Spanish  mail  serv- 
ice. She  is  Che  largest  merchant  ship  ever  launched  on  the  Tyne,  having  a 
tonnage  of  5,000  tons,  with  engines  indicating  4,000  horse-power.  She  is 
lighted  throughout  with  electricity,  and  will  be  available  as  a  fighting  ship 
in  the  event  of  war. 

Year  by  year  it  has  been-pointed  out  in  the  reports  of  the  present  writer 
that  the  American  flag  is  gradually  disappearing  from  the  over-sea  trade  of 
the  world.  Year  by  year  American  money  finds  its  way  in  ever-increasing 
sums  into  ships  sailed  under  the  British  flag :  and,  as  we  said  last  year,  it  is 
certainly  worth  while  considering  whether  something  can  not  be  done  to 
enable  American  capital  to  be  invested  in  tonnage  sailing  under  the  American 
flag.  The  present  policy  governing  American  shipping  in  the  foreign  trade 
has  had  a  long  trial,  and  has  failed  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  qaestion 
will  be  again  considered  with  a  view  to  finding  and  applying  a  remedy. 

yktsels  hiiU  in  the  IMiied  Kingdom  fir  fireign  and  colonial  account. 
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The  supposition  expressed  in  the  Department  circular  of  instructions, 
that  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  obtain  exact  statistics  of  the  production 
of  rice  and  sugar,  is,  as  regards  my  consular  district,  well  sustained.  I  may 
venture  upon  saying  that  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  con- 
dition of  matters  and  things  it  is  impossible.  Free  trade  prevails  at  the 
three  ports  of  this  colony,  viz,  Singapore,  Penang,  and  Malacca;  there  are 
no  custom-houses  nor  officers.  Masters  of  vessels,  or  their  agents  or  con- 
signees, are  required  to  send  a  return  (kind,  quantity,  and  value;  where  from 
or  where  to)  of  all  goods  imported  or  exported  to  the  respective  port  harbor- 
master for  statistical  purposes,  but  they  are  not  sworn  to  the  same.  The 
colonial  government  might  obtain  statistics  for  rice  (local  growth,  consump- 
tion, sales,  and  purchase),  census-like,  at  considerable  expense,  hardship, 
and  loss  of  time ;  but  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  largest  portion  of  the  rice 
needed  to  feed  the  population  of  the  Straits  Settlements  and  adjacent  states 
has  to  be  imported  from  other  countries,  it  is  not  done  beyond  ascertaining 
here  and  there,  where  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  the  acreage  of  a  district 
planted  in  rice,  and  even  this  can  only  be  approximately  correct.  The 
Malay  Peninsula  is  in  the  main  forest -covered,  which  means  that  in  order  to 
create  a  rice-field  the  ground  has  to  be  cleared  of  timber  and  all  vegetation 
thereon  (very  hard  work),  and  that  the  ground  cleared  is  not  often  of  regu- 
lar shape  or  correctly  measured.  The  rice-fields  are  generally  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  old  settlements  or  villages,  and  in  places  they  are  more  or 
less  extensive.  As  to  sugar,  beyond  the  settlement  of  Penang,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Wellesley,  the  cane  is  planted  in  patches  or  small  fields  here  and 
there,  not  for  the  making  of  sugar  so  much  as  to  be  eaten  raw'  by  the  natives. 
It  is  essential,  before  entering  upon  the  details  of  the  various  themes  upon 
which  I  am  to  report,  to  give,  as  briefly  as  possible,  a  description  of  the  situa- 
tion and  condition  of  the  settlements  embraced  in  this  colony,  and  the 
Malay  provinces  under  British  protection  (governed  by  the  native  chiefs  by 
and  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  British  Resident  near  the  court  of 
each  chief,  respectively),  near  or  between  said  settlements,  and  will  com- 
mence with  the  settlement  of  Singapore,  which  is  a  small  island  of  about  14 
miles  in  length,  north  and  south,  by  from  17  to  18  miles  in  breadth,  east 
and  west,  where  it  is  broadest,  and  on  which  the  capital  of  this  colony  and 
port  of  same  naxAe  is  situated.  This  island  is  separated  from  Johore,  the 
farthest  southern  province  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  by  a  narrow  strait.  On 
this  island  no  paddy  (Malay  word  for  unhulled  rice)  is  planted,  the  land  in 
the  main  not  being  suitable  for  that  grain.  There  are  not  many  plantations, 
/'.  r,,  coming  up  to  the  dignity  of  that  word,  and  no  cane  for  the  purpose 
of  sugar  making  is  planted  on  any  of  these,  and  only  tapioca,  Liberie  coffee^ 
gambier,  pepper,  cocoa-nuts,  or  sundry  fruits.  These  plantations  lay  at  a 
distance  of  three  or  more  miles  from  the  municipal  limits,  all  the  good 
lands  between  said  limits  and  the  plantations  farther  out  are  chiefly  occupied 
N.  S. — ^No.  2,  February— ^-9. 
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by  small  Chinese  farmers,  who  raise  vegetables,  fruits,  fowls,  and  swine  for 
the  supply  of  the  city  and  shipping  of  Singapore  principiEdly.  Some  of  them 
also  plant  small  fields  of  sugar-cane,  but  none  for  sugar  making,  and  only 
for  native  consumption,  cut  in  small  pieces  and  retailed  at  fniit  stalls. 

The  population  of  the  entire  island  of  Singapore  in  April,  i8Si,  when 
the  last  census  was  taken,  was  139,208  (I  think  it  was  larger,  but  could  not 
be  more  definitely  ascertained),  of  which  only  2,769  were  of  the  Caucasian 
race,  essentially  British,  and  from  other  parts  of  Europe,  including  the  mili- 
tary, the  floating  population,  and  prisoners.  The  great  remainder  of  136,439 
consisted  (a  few  hundred  excepted)  of  natives  of  Asia,  to  which  the  Chinese 
alone  furnished  a  contingent  of  86,766,  the  remainder  consisting  essentially 
of  Eurasians  (born  here),  Malays,  and  natives  of  India,  for  all  of  which  rice 
is  the  chief  article  of  food,  and  in  proportion  of  about  three-eighths  of  the 
Caucasian  residents  as  well.  Therefore  the  consumption  of  rice  (much  less 
so  of  sugar)  is  enormous,  and  all  of  it,  as  shown,  has  to  be  imported. 
Since  1881  the  population  has  increased,  especially  in  Chinese,  and  I  think 
that  to-day  it  is  easily  175,000  on  Singapore  Island. 

Next,  due  north  of  Singapore,  on  the  peninsula,  is  the  Malay  province  of 
Johore,  with  Muar,  bounded  on  the  north  side  partly  by  the  British  settlement 
of  Malacca  (say  about  one-half,  west)  and  the  until  recently  independent 
Malay  province  of  Paliang  (say  the  other  half,  east),  now  under  British  pro- 
tection ;  a  pretty  large  territory,  fertile,  very  rich  in  minerals,  but  as  yet 
sparsely  populated,  chiefly  by  Malays  and  aborigines,  who  perhaps  cultivate 
sufficient  of  rice  to  live  on,  but  certainly  none  more,  and  no  sugar-cane  at 
all.  During  the  last  two  years,  increasingly,  Chinese  miners  have  gone  there, 
but  they  plant  nothing  and  have  to  be  supplied  from  Singapore.  It  is  called  an 
independent  province,  but  is  such  to  my  knowledge  only  in  name,  and  not 
in  reality.  By  the  treaty  the  Sultan  has  made  with  the  British  he  is,  barring 
a  British  Resident  at  his  court,  as  much  of  a  closely  allied  suzerain  as  the 
rest  of  the  chiefs  of  Malay  provinces  further  north  on  the  west  coast,  which 
I  shall  name  as  I  proceed  north  to  Siamese  limits,  the  end  of  every  district 
on  the  peninsula.  There  are  large  portions  of  Johore  whidi  are  sparsely 
populated  by  Malays  and  some  aborigines  (called  Ya  Koous)  of  the  penin- 
sula, who  cultivate  more  or  less  paddy,  and  import  very  little,  if  anything, 
on  which  to  subsist,  finding  all  they  require  in  the  forests,  such  as  fruits, 
edible  roots,  eggs,  certain  leaves,  game,  etc.,  besides  the  fish  they  catch. 
The  most  of  the  population  is  to  be  found  on  the  sea-shore  and  along  the 
rivers,  of  which  there  are  several  large  ones  and  navigable  for  more  or  less 
distance,  and  consists  of  Chinese  and  Malays,  the  former  being  the  most 
numerous.  The  Malays  are  chiefly  engaged  in  timber  felling  and  rafting, 
which  both  suits  and  pays  them  better  than  rice  planting.  I  don't  think 
that  mafty  Chinese  in  Johore  plant  rice,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  them 
are  engaged  prominently  in  the  cultivation  of  tapioca,  gambier,  pepper,  and 
fniits.  In  some  parts  of  northern  Johore  and  in  Muar  (say  in  the  Muar  val- 
ley, which  is  long,  fertile,  and  the  most  promising  part  of  the  Sultan's  terri- 
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tory),  where  Chinese  settlemoits  are  not  met  with,  or  very  near  there,  the 
Malays  as  a  rale  plant  more  or  less  paddy,  which  yields  a  rice  of  most  excel- 
lent quality.  The  surplus  not  needed  for  their  own  consumption  they  take 
to  and  sell  at  the  town  of  Malacca.  There  are  no  tin  or  other  mines  in 
the  territory  of  Johore  where  the  lal)orers,  as  in  other  Malay  states,  would 
have  to  buy  the  rice  needed  for  their  subsistence.  What  the  population  of 
Johore  is  I  can  not  say  with  certainty,  there  being  no  official  authority  on 
which  to  rely,  and  I  hardly  think  that  the  Sultan  and  his  officials  knew  it 
themselves  or  could  ascertain  it  without  much  expense  and  labor.  But  I 
think  that,  including  the  town  of  Johore  with  few  thousand  inhabitants,  it  is 
safe  to  put  it  down  at  about  50,000,  and  that  hardly  enough  rice  is  grown  to 
feed  one-half  of  that  number.  The  deficiency  needed  is  partly  (about  three- 
fourths)  imported  from  Singapore  and  partly  from  Malacca.  As  to  sugar- 
cane, none  is  cultivated  in  Johore  for  sugar  making ;  all  of  the  sugar  needed 
there,  except '' joggery ''  or  palm  sugar  (the  sap  taken  from  both  the  so-called 
**  kaboug"  and  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  tapped  near  the  top  and  boiled  down, 
like  maple-sap  in  our  country,  to  sugar),  much  resembling  maple  sugar,  which 
the  Malays  make  and  sell  locally  and  export,  has  to  be  imported.  I  may 
mention  that  a  great  deal  of  sugar  is  made  from  said  two  kinds  of  palms 
on  the  peninsula  of  Malacca ;  in  fact,  through  the  whole  Indo-Malayan  Archi- 
pelago, with  this  difference,  that  near  the  sea-coast,  where  the  cocoa-nut 
palm  prevails,  this  is  resorted  to,  and  in  the  interior  the  kaboug  palm,  which 
thrives  well  on  up  and  bottom  lands. 

The  "settlement''  of  Malacca,  with  town  and  port  of  same  name,  under 
strictly  British  rule,  is  situated  due  north  of  Muar  aforesaid  (temporarily 
governed  by  the  Sultan  of  Johore  since  1877),  ^^^  bounded  on  the  east  side 
by  the  "  Negri  Sumbilan,"  which  means  '*  nine  states,"  being  small  Malayan- 
British  suzerain  provinces,  and  on  the  north  side  by  the  Malay  province  of 
Sungi-Ujoug,  under  British  protection.  This  is  a  pretty  large  province, 
about  40  by  40  miles  in  extent ;  and  much  of  it  being  low,  alluvial,  and 
marshy,  is  the  very  land  on  which  rice  can  be  cultivated  with  great  success. 
Fully  one-half  (or  more)  of  this  British  domain  is  most  excellent  rice  land. 
The  population  consists  of  Malays,  Chinese,  and  Eurasians,  prominently. 
The  census  of  1881  for  the  entire  settlement  was  a  total  of  93,579  souls,  to 
which  the  Malays  contributed  67,488  (32,759  males  and  34,729  females) 
the  Chinese  19,741  (15,721  males  and  4,020  females),  the  rest  were  Eura- 
sians, sundry  Asiatics,  and  only  40  Europeans.  This  entire  population,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  relies  on  rice  as  the  chief  food.  No  sugar-cane  for  sugar  making 
is  planted  there  (if  there  is  I  never  heard  it  claimed  or  stated),  and  only  to 
be  eaten  raw,  but  a  good  deal  of  palm  sugar  is  made  for  native  consumption^ 
and  the  surplus  not  needed  there  exported.  No  statement  of  the  annual 
production  of  palm  sugar  can  be  had  (and  this  holds  good  for  all  parts  of 
my  consular  district),  by  far  the  most  being  made  in  the  remote  jungle  dis- 
tricts by  small  farmers  keeping  no  correct  account  of  the  production ;  but  I 
feel  certain  that  it  must  amount  annually  to  many  thousand  piails,  and  that 
it  is  a  very  important  industry. 
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'  Sugar-cane,  I  feel  certain,  could  be  grown  to  fine  advantage  in  certain 
parts  of  M^acca  I  have  seen  and  closely  inspected  and  found  very  fertile, 
especially  along  the  Kassaug  River,  most  of  which  was  there  more  or  less 
jungle-covered.  The  same  lands,  also,  would  answer  well  for  rice  produce 
heavily. 

Both  Malays  and  Chinese  cultivate  rice  in  Malacca,  the  former  much 
more  than  the  latter,  as  they  rarely  enter  upon  the  cultivation  (beyond  fruit 
trees)  of  other  products,  which  the  Chinese  do  (tapioca  for  one)  and  exten« 
sively,  also  gambler  and  pepper,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  indigenous 
fruit  trees  of  every  variety.  The  production  and  export  of  fruits  in  a  favor- 
able season  is  something  astonishing,  and  at  all  times  large,  Singapore  de- 
pending on  Malacca  chiefly  for  fruits.  As  they  yield  a  good  income,  many 
of  the  farmers  rather  buy  rice  than  raise  it  themselves.  Much  rice  is  worth- 
less annually  grown  there ;  and  there  was  a  time  when  that  province  pro- 
duced all  the  rice  needed  by  the  resident  population  and  their  live  stock,  but 
later  on  the  population  increased  constantly  through  immigration  from 
neighboring  provinces  and  from  China,  many  of  the  Chinese  being  employed 
in  tin-canneries  and  producing  no  grain  or  other  products.  Then,  later  on, 
certain  land  and  title  laws  were  passed,  which  I  frequently  heard  and  read 
were  found  too  onerous  by  the  farming  population  and  caused  many  to  leave 
for  provinces  giving  them  easier  terms.  The  Colonial  Blue  Book  for  1887 
shows  that  21,738  acres  were  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  paddy,  forty 
piculs  being  considered  an  average  crop  per  acre.  Taking  it  for  granted  that 
since  1881,  when  the  last  census  was  taken,  the  population  increased  to  about 
100,000,  at  the  present  this  would  give  (out  of  869,520  piculs)  a  little  over 
8  piculs  per  person,  or  nearly  double  of  what  such  a  population  annually 
would  need,  and  consequently  there  should  be  a  considerable  surplus  for 
export.  And  there  is  such  an  export  (in  addition  to  a  pretty  large  quantity 
of  rice  devoted  to  the  distillation  of  "samshu,"  or  rice-whisky,)  to  the 
Negri-Sumbilan  above  alluded  to,  where,  of  late  years,  a  number  of  tin 
mines,  employing  many  coolies  who  plant  nothing,  have  been  opened,  of 
which  no  statistics,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  been  made,  probably  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  most  of  this  rice  is  carted  eastward,  overland,  and  the  rest  is 
taken  off  in  small  native  river  prahus  ascending  the  Muar  River,  of  which 
also  no  account  is  kept.  Whatever  the  actual  facts  as  to  cultivation  and 
consumption  in  Malacca  may  be,  one  thing  is  certain,  taking  the  colonial 
trade  statistics  for  my  authority,  that  in  the  port  of  Malacca  alone  232,641 
piculs  were  imported,  and  only  71,543  piculs  exported,  or  171,098  piculs  of 
import  over  export.  Now,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Malacca  is  not  only 
fully  able  to  raise  and  supply  its  entire  resident  population  (and  has  people 
enough  to  do  it),  but  all  the  supplies  needed  in  the  neighboring  provinces, 
and  if  that  secures  proper  encouragement  (may  it  concern  whom  it  may), 
this  can  be  done.  The  rice  produced  there,  too,  is  of  excellent  quality,  and 
consumers  gladly  pay  a  little  more  for  it  than  for  imported  rice. 
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North  of  Malacca  (west  coast)  come  tlie  following  Malay  states,  under 
British  protection,  viz:  (i)  Sungi  Ujong;  (2)  north  thereof,  the  Sultanage 
of  Salengor,  and  (3)  north  thereof,  the  Sultanate  of  Perak,  with  the  sub- 
provinces  of  Biruam  and  Larut,  all  of  them  native  states,  as  they  are  called 
here,  before  coming  under  British  rule,  when  not  troubled  with  internecine 
(somewhat  frequent)  wars,  or  failures  of  crops  from  any  cause,  produced 
enough  rice  for  home  demand,  except  Larut,  which  had  a  pretty  large  non- 
cultivating  population  of  Chinese  tin  miners  and  was  supplied  from  Penang, 
where  the  tin  was  delivered.  They  fell  under  British  protection  in  1874, 
and  in  1875  Perak  revolted.  A  short,  sharp  war  followed,  and  many  of  the 
people  left  the  country  but  returned  gradually  after  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  planted  their  rice-fields.  After  that  the  latter  were  attacked  and  ruined 
by  a  species  of  jungle  rat,  causing  dire  distress.  The  Government  had  to 
send  supplies  of  rice  to  prevent  starvation,  and  followed  it  with  a  policy  not 
to  trust  to  rice  alone  as  chief  food  for  the  natives,  but  to  induce  them,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  plant  com  (maize)  as  well,  importing  seed  for  that  pur- 
pose from  the  United  States.  This,  however,  in  most  parts  of  the  country, 
proved  a  &ilure  in  the  course  of  time,  chiefly  owing  to  a  want  of  knowledge 
of  proper  cultivation,  including  selection  of  soil  and  industry  as  well,  though 
in  certain  parts  they  persevered  and  plant  it  to  this  day,  preferring  com  to 
rice.  Since  British  annexation  tin  mining  increased  steadily  and  greatly  in 
all  of  said  Malay  states,  but  most  in  Salengore,  Perak,  and  Larut,  many 
thousands  of  Chinese  laborers  being  employed  in  the  many  mines  (about 
which  I  have  written  in  several  of  my  commercial  reports),  and  as  they 
plant  nothing  they  have  to  buy  everything  they  need  for  their  subsistence. 
The  British  Residents  of  these  Malay  states  have  been  and  are  still  doing  all 
they  can  to  induce  the  resident  farming  population  (mostly  Malays)  to  in- 
crease the  cultivation  of  paddy,  and  while  in  some  parts  the  production  is 
very  fair,  considering  their  primitive  mode  of  planting,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  natives,  as  a  rule,  are  too  indolent  to  come  up  to  axiything  near 
justified  expectation.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  deficiency  in  rice  needed 
to  feed  the  whole  population,  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  census  report,  I 
believe  to  be  for  the  said  native  protected  states  fully  150,000  to  175,000 
souls  (probably  more),  must  be  imported.  If  the  colonial  government  could 
succe^  in  inducing  the  Chinese  and  Pamils  to  plant  paddy  I  think  there 
would  be  no  necessity  of  importing  rice ;  a  great  deal  of  money  would  re- 
main in  the  country,  and  the  latter  would  prosper  much  more  than  it  does 
now,  though,  through  the  steady  increase  of  tin  mines  and  consequent  enter- 
prises, it  has  prospered  greatly  since  it  came  under  British  protection.  No 
statistics  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  rice  planting  or  the  production  of  rice  in 
any  of  the  said  states  are  obtainable.  But  it  is  well  known  that  hundreds 
upon  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  alluvial  virgin  lands  await  industrious, 
energetic,  and  skilled  rice  planters  (it  will  be  a  long  time  before .  such  will 
come  under  existing  circumstances).  The  said  native  states  extend  from  the  ' 
west  coast  of  the  peninsula  to  about  the  center  of  the  latter,  a  chain  of 
mountains  extending  (like  a  backbone)  from  the  north  to  the  south  through 
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about  the  middle  thereof.  To  the  eastward  of  said  states  ky  a  part  of 
Pahang  (now  British  suzerain)  and  the  Siamese  suzerain  Malay  states  of 
Tsuiganee,  Kalantan,  and  Patani. 

North  of  Perak  (/.  ^.,  north  of  its  sub-province  of  Larut)  follows  the 
British  settlement  of  Province  Wellcsley  with  the  island  of  Penang,  separated 
from  the  former  by  a  strait  about  iji  miles  wide.  This  is  the  oldest  (/.  ^., 
longest  annexed)  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  was  acquired,  as  well  as 
Penang,  from  the  Sultan  of  Quedah  (a  Siamese  suzerain  Malay  state  lying 
due  north  of  Province  Wellcsley  and  separated  therefrom  by  the  Mudah 
River)  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  Penang  b  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  settlement  of  the  same  name,  including  Province  Welles- 
ley  and  the  small  settlement  of  the  Dinduigs,  comprising  the  group  known 
as  the  Dinduig  Islands,  near  the  coast  of  Perak,  and  a  strip  of  land  at  and 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Perak  River,  acquired  in  1874  from  the  Sultan  of 
Perak,  and  made  a  settlement  of  the  Straits  Settlements  since  then.  With 
this  settlement  I  begin  first. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Dinduig  Islands  are  chiefly  devoted  to  fishing, 
timber  cutting,  and  brick  and  tile  making,  their  products  going  chiefly  to 
Penang  for  a  market.  What  they  cultivate  amounts  to  very  little.  On  the 
Dinduig  Islands,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Perak  River,  being  fine  alluvial 
land,  a  stock  company  (head-quarters  at  Shanghai)  obtained  a  few  years  ago 
a  portion  of  it  for  sugar-planting,  but  from  all  I  have  been  able  to  learn  this 
enterprise  has  thus  far  not  proved  very  successful.  Some  sugar  was,  I  believe, 
produced,  but  as  one  never  hears  any  one  speak  about  the  enterprise,  one  is  left 
to  his  own  surmises.  During  my  long  residence  here  quite  a  number  of 
European  planting  enterprises  in  various  parts  of  the  peninsula,  most  in 
Johore,  inaugurated  with  a  great  deal  of  money,  have  come  to  grief  from 
various  causes,  one  being  that  those  entrusted  with  the  management  never 
were  planters  before  and  now  planters  by  proxy  only,  trusting  to  the  superior 
knowledge  of  their  coolies,  with  hoes,  for  anticipated  success. 

As  to  Province  Wellcsley,  the  largest  portion  of  it  is  fertile,  alluvial  land. 
There,  many  years  ago,  European  planters  (among  them  old  Jamaica  sugar 
planters)  opened  sugar  plantations  with  more  or  less  success,  and  they  are  still 
in  operation.  Their  estates  arc  well  provided  with  sugar-houses  and  modem 
appliances,  machinery  for  sugar  making  and  refining.  They  turn  out  very 
nice,  fairly  large-grained  white  sugar,  comparing  favorably  with  our  American 
coffee  crush-sugar,  the  latter  being  a  trifle  whiter,  and  it  finds  very  ready 
sale  for  family  use  in  the  markets  of  this  colony.  Very  little  of  it  (/.  ^.,  the 
white  or  bright  yellow),  if  any,  is  exported.  It  retails  readily  at  from  6}i 
for  bright  yellow  to  8  cents  for  white  per  cattie  (100  catties  =  i  picul  =  133  j4 
English  pounds  avoirdupois) ;  this  has  been  its  almost  permanent  value  for 
years.  The  molasses  produced  on  these  estates  is  distilled  into  rum.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Colonial  Blue  Book  for  1887  about  10,000  acres  were  devoted 
to  sugar  planting,  and  500  on  Penang  Island.  Whether  this  is  meant  for 
European  plantations  only,  or  for  both  European  and  Chinese,  die  said  book 
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does  not  say,  but  I  think  that  it  is  meant  for  European  only  as  to  Province 
Wellcsley,  and  for  Chinese  on  Penang  Island.  I  think,  too,  that  much  more 
than  lo^ooo  acres  are  devoted  to  sugar  in  Province  Wellesley,  since  it  is  well 
known  that  a  great  many  Chinese  farmers  and  gardeners  plant  more  or  less 
sugar-cane  there ;  that  they  have  no  sugar-houses  or  modern  appliances  for 
making  sugar,  but  follow  the  old,  simple,  patriarchal  way  of  squeezing  the 
juice  out  of  the  canes  between  cylinders,  oxen  or  buffaloes  furnishing  the 
power  (the  wealthy  have  steam-power),  and  that  they  boil  the  juice  down  in 
iron  kettles  and  pans  to  sirup  and  strain  it  when  granulation  follows.  The 
sugar  thus  produced  is  dark-colored  and  heavy,  and,  put  in  bags,  it  is  taken 
to  Penang  for  a  market,  where  about  I2.50  per  picul  is  a  fair  average  price. 
In  the  bazars  it  is  retailed  either  as  *'  crushed  *'  or  in  hard  cakes,  maple  sugar- 
like,  at  about  4  cents  j^r  catty.  By  far  the  largest  portion  of  this  heavy 
Chinese  bag  sugar  is  exported  to  England  and  China,  and  at  different  times 
goodly  quantities  of  it  were  exported  to  the  United  States.  The  European 
sugar  estates  in  Province  Wellesley  are  worked  by  Pamil  coolies  (Hindoos 
from  the  Coromandel  coast)  exclusively,  as  they  can  endure  the  labor  in  this 
trying  climate  much  better  than  the  Chinese,  and  are  more  docile  and  law- 
abiding  as  well. 

As  to  rice,  much  more  is  planted  in  Province  Wellesley  than  in  any  of  the 
settlements  of  this  colony,  and  the  Malay  population,  which  plants  the  most 
of  it  (the  Chinese,  though,  I  think  are  not  far  behind  them),  is  larger.  Accord- 
ing to  the  colonial  census  of  1881  the  entire  population  of  this  province  was 
97,394  souls,  in  which  the  Malays  led  irith  61,200  (30,600  males  and  30,600 
females);  next,  the  Chinese  with  22,219  (20,491  males  and  1,728  females); 
and  the  Pamils  with  10,749  (7,823  males  and  2,926  females).  The  rest,  65 
Eoropeaift  (of  which  13  are  females)  excepted,  consisted  of  Eurasians  and 
sundry  Asiatics,  all  of  which,  in  the  main,  subsist  chiefly  on  rice.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Colonial  Blue  Book  for  1887,  45>ooo  acres  in  Province  Wellesley 
were  devoted  to  rice  planting  and  9,000  acres  on  the  island  of  Penang ;  but 
the  said  book  does  not  show  (and  can  not  be  correctly  ascertained)  how  much 
rice  these  acres  produced.  If  45,000  acres  in  Province  Wellesley  and  9,000 
acres  in  Penang,  total  54,000  acres,  produced  the  average  of  40  piculs,  or, 
to  take  it  lower,  say  35  piculs  of  paddy  per  acre,  this  would  make  1,890,000 
piculs.  Taking  from  this  sum  25  per  cent.,  or  one- fourth,  for  paddy  hulls 
and  siftings,  it  would  have  1,417,500  piculs  of  clean  rice;  more  than  enough 
to  feed  the  entire  population  of  both  Penang  and  Province  Wellesley.  But 
the  trade  statistics  for  1887  contradict  such  a  supposition,  as  I  shall  show 
elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Penang  Island  is  about  half  as  large  as  Singapore  Island,  and  fully  one- 
half  of  it  consists  of  high,  undulating  land  and  a  ridge  of  high  hills,  from 
2,500  to  3,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  latter  are  situated  on  the  west- 
em  part  (or  shore)  of  the  island,  tapering  off  and  forming  an  angle  to  the 
southwest,  and  on  the  northeast  side  there  are  several  fairly  high  and  nicely 
.rounded  and  wooded  hills,  facing  Province  Wellesley  promontory-like,  as 
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well  as  the  sea  to  the  north.  A  light-house  was  erected  not  long  ago  on  the 
northeast  promontory,  doing  good  service.  All  the  land  lying  between  the 
west  and  northeast  hills,  and  facing  the  straits,  is  level,  and  a  goodly  portion 
of  it  is  marshy,  or,  in  heavy  rains,  covered  with  water,  answering  well  for 
rice  planting.  The  most  of  the  low  shore  land  (sandy)  is  devoted  to  cocoa- 
nut  palms,  and  on  higher  ground,  there  is  a  profusion  of  bitelmet  palms. 
The  Colonial  Blue  Book  for  1887  claims  X;5oo,ooo  betelmet  palms  for  Penang 
and  the  same  number  for  Province  Wellesley ;  4,000  acres  of  nutmeg  and 
clove  trees  for  Penang  and  600  for  Province  Wellesley.  The  port  and  town 
of  Penang  lays  on  the  east  and  southeast  side  of  the  island,  facing  the  straits 
dividing  it  from  Province  Wellesley,  and  the  straits  in  the  narrowest  part 
form  the  port  or  anchorage  of  Penang,  the  entrance  thereto  and  sailing 
therefrom  for  vessels  of  the  large  sort  being  to  the  north,  the  south  entrance 
answering  for  light  draft  vessels  only.  As  to  the  population  of  Penang,  it  was, 
according  to  the  colonial  census  of  1881,  a  total  of  90,951,  of  which  61^924 
were  males  and  29,027  females.  Of  this  total  the  Europeans  had  607,  of  which 
96  were  females,  /.  ^.,  275  residents,  139  floating  population,  and  194 
British  military ;  the  Malays  had  21,724  (10,908  males  and  10,816  females); 
the  Tansils,  14,271  (11,237  males  and  3,034  females).  The  balance  con- 
sisted, in  the  main,  of  other  and  sundry  Asiatics.  Since  1881  the  population 
has  largely  increased  by  several  thousand,  which  the  next  census  no  doubt 
will  reveal.  Very  nearly  the  entire  population  at  Penang  depends  on  rice 
as  the  chief  article  of  subsistence.  The  total  population  of  the  entire  colony 
of  the  Straits  Settlements,  not  including  the  protected  or  semi-independent 
Malay  states,  named  in  the  foregoing,  being,  according  to  the  census  of  1881, 
a  total  of  423,384^souls,  of  which  281,687  were  males  and  141,697  females. 
I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  to-day  the  number  of  adults  of  the  rice-eating 
population  would  be  equal  to  the  said  grand  total  alone.  While,  as  the  De- 
partment foresaw,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  obtain  correct  statistics  of  the 
production  and  consumption  of  rice  and  sugar,  I  find,  upon  close  inquiry, 
that  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  the  rice-subsisting  population  requires  about 
4  piculs  of  rice  (533 j4  pounds  avoirdupois)  per  head  per  annum,  which 
would  require  for  a  year  at  present,  on  a  rough  guess,  taking  sundry 
matters  and  things  into  consideration,  for  the  colony  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments alone,  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,500,000  piculs  of  rice  (15  picul5= 
I  ton  of  2,000  pounds  avoirdupois;  2,500,000  piculs=i66,666}  tons),  and 
about  one-sixth  more  for  the  native  Malay  states.  A  hard-working  Chinese 
coolie  eats  rice  three  times  per  day  and  requires  from  $j4  to  6  piculs  per 
year.  Some  natives,  especially  in  the  towns,  eat  a  good  deal  of  bread  (this 
is  increasing),  and,  all  depending  on  their  financial  ability,  beef,  pork,  fish, 
fowls,  eggs,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  and  average  about  4  to  5  piculs  of  rice 
per  annum.  The  great  majority  of  the  rice-eating  population  is  poor,  and 
besides  rice,  eat  only  a  few  simple,  cheap  condiments  (for  curry).  I  inclose 
with  this  table  marked  **A,**  taken  from  the  recently  issued  Colonial  Trade 
Statistics  for  the  year  1887,  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  rice'  at- 
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the  three  ports  of  this  colony — ^Singapore,  Penang,  and  Malacca.  By  de- 
ducting the  total  of  piculs  exported  from  the  total  of  piculs  imported  at  each 
port  this  will  give  approximately  the  quantity  retained  by  local  consump- 
tion. But  it  remains  to  be  said  that  the  grain  shown  to  be  ''rice  '*  on  the 
federal  statistics,  is,  when  imported,  what  is  known  under  the  name  of 
''cargo  rice;"  /.  ^.,  not  clean,  and  in  reality  half-hulled  paddy,  the  outer 
hull  removed  and  the  inner  or  white  hull  remaining.  In  this  state  it  is  sent 
to  the  rice-cleaning  mills  before  it  goes  into  the  market  as  clean  rice  fit  to  be 
cooked.  The  cleaning  process  causes  a  loss  of  from  10  to  1 5  per  cent,  in  hulls, 
dust,  and  broken  grain-siftings.  A  great  deal  of  clean  rice  is  also  imported 
from  Bangkok  and  Saigon,  where  they  have  complete  rice-mills.  As  the 
port  statistics  show  no  distinction  between  " cleaned  *'  and  "cargo  **  rice,  one 
can  not  say  how  much  of  either  was  imported.  The  sifted,  broken  kernels 
go  into  the  market  under  the  name  of  "black  rice,"  being  the  lowest  grade 
of  bazaar  rice,  bought  by  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  what  they  do  not  buy 
is  bought  for  stock  feeding — to  fatten  swine — and  more  or  less  mixed  with 
paddy  as  feed  for  working  bullocks. 

In  addition  to  rice,  much  paddy  (unhulled  rice  just  as  it  comes  from  the 
planters,  the  hull  not  loosened)  is  imported  here,  at  Penang,  and  Malacca,  to 
be  fed  to  horses  and  working  cattle.  The  horse-feed  consists,  as  a  ^le,  oi 
paddy  and  "gram,"  a  species  of  pea  imported  from  Upper  India  (via  Cal- 
cutta). The  average  daily  ration  of  a  horse  is  about  8  English  quarts  of 
paddy  and  2  of  gram ;  for  ponies  about  one-fourth  of  each  less.  As  there 
are  thousands  of  horses  and  ponies  and  working  cattle,  all  heavy  hauling — 
merchandise,  building  material,  etc. — is  done  on  two-wheeled  carts  by  bullocks 
and  buffaloes  here,  at  Penang  and  at  Malacca,  pro  rata  of  local  demand,  the 
quantity  of  paddy  required  to  feed  them  (as  feed)  is  very  large,  and  at  Singa- 
pore all  of  it  has  to  be  imported,  and,  in  fact,  at  Penang  and  Malacca  as  well. 
A  horse  requires,  at  8  quarts  per  day,  2,920  quarts  per  year  (365  days).  The 
quart  is  called  here  the  "chupak,"  and  the  gallon  is  called  the  "gantang" 
(4  chupaks  =  I  gantang,  and  20  gantangs,  or  80  quarts,  are  reckoned  for  i 
"  bag  of  paddy  of  rice,' '  and  the  bag  is  reckoned  i  picul).  Thus  one  horse, 
per  annum,  requires  (2,920  quarts=73o  gantangs)  36^  piculs  of  paddy  per 
year ;  but  as  the  paddy  bags  as  imported  rarely  weigh  a  full  picul,  I  think 
that  30  actual  piculs  (by  weight,  this  being  my  own  experience)  may  be  taken 
as  a  pretty  correct  standard.  It  is  utterly  impossible,  though,  to  ascertain 
what  the  actual  quantity  required  in  the  whole  colony  for  horses,  ponies,  cat- 
tle, buffaloes,  goats,  etc.,  is,  and  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  very  large. 

Table  "B"  inclosed  shows,  as  per  Colonial  Trade  Statistics,  the  imports 
and  exports  of  paddy  at  Singapore,  Penang,  and  Malacca  for  1887,  quan- 
tity and  value.  By  deducting  the  exports  from  the  imports,  we  find  the 
quantity  retained  for  local  consumption  and  its  average  valde  per  picul  for 
the  year.  I  can  not  ascertain  how  many  horses,  ponies,  cattle,  buffaloes, 
goats,  etc. ,  there  are  at  and  near  any  and  all  of  the  three  ports  of  this  colony, 
and  only  that  it  goes  into  the  thousands. 
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'I^le  **C"  inclosed  shows  the  imports  and  exports,  where  from  and 
where  to,  of  sugar  (taken  from  the  Colonial  Trade  Statistics,  at  Singapore, 
Penang,  and  Malacca,  for  1887,  quantities  and  values.  By  deducting  the 
exports  from  the  imports  we  find  approximately  the  quantity  retained  for 
local  consumption  for  the  year.  It  will  be  noted  in  Table  G  that  some 
sugar  was  imported'  at  Penang  from  Germany,  and  at  Singapore  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  was  lump  sugar,  not  obtainable  here,  for  fruit  pre- 
serving, and  powdered  sugar,  and  the  German  lump  sugar  (beet  sugar)  costs 
less  delivered  at  Penang  than  the  locally-made  white  crushed  sugar. 

Table  <'  D  "  gives  the  imports  and  exports  at  the  said  three  ports  for  1887 
(in  like  manner)  for  joggery,  or  palm  sugar,  above  alluded  to.  This  is 
consumed  chiefly  by  the  natives,  both  raw  and  in  cookery. 

Now,  as  to  the  consumption  of  sugar,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  rate  it 
on  an  average  per  capita  per  year ;  but  I  feel  certain  that  much  more  sugar 
was  consumed  at  Singapore  in  1887  than  the  difference  between  imports  and 
exports  in  Table  C  would  indicate.  But  I  think  I  can  account  for  this  evi- 
dent shortcoming  very  easy,  in  view  that  this  is  a  free  port,  no  custom-house ; 
that  sugar  can  not  be  stored  long  in  large  quantities  or  in  bulk  (all  is  shipped  in 
bags  or  baskets,  none  in  barrels  or  boxes),  in  view  of  ants  and  other  insects  in 
swarms;  that  retail  dealers  carry  only  a  small  stock,  replenishing  constantly 
by  one  or  a  few  piculs  at  a  time,  which  the  Chinese  supercargoes  or  other 
employ^  on  steamers  plying  between  Penang  or  ports  in  Java,  on  private 
speculation,  can  supply  from  time  to  time,  or  by  contract  with  a  firm  to  the 
same  effect.  In  other  words,  sugar  is  a  perishable  article  in  this  climate, 
requiting  quick  handling  and  selling.  Thus  the  difference  (retention)  be- 
tween imports  and  exports  shown  in  Table  C  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  quantity 
sufficient  for  three  or  four  months,  or  less.  My  opinion  is,  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  from  40,000  to  50,000  piculs  of  sugar  (including  joggery,  and  a 
great  deal  of  it)  are  required  per  annum  to  supply  the  entire  population  of 
the  island  of  Singapore.  Those  following  western  civilization  use,  as  a  rule» 
sugar  in  both  tea  and  coffee,  for  lemonade,  sherbet,  ice-cream,  cooking,' 
and  preserving  fruits.  Among  them  are  several  thousand  more  or  less 
wealthy,  and  the  shipping,  too,  lays  in  needed  supplies  of  sugar.  The 
Chinese,  the  main  bulk  of  the  population,  drink,  as  a  rule,  no  coffee,  only 
tea,  and  that  unsweetened.  But  they  use  much  sugar  in  lemonade  and  other 
refreshing  drinks;  in  cooking,  confectionery,  and  the  preservation  of  fruits, 
in  which  they  are  great  adepts.  The  wealthy  Chinese,  and  there  are  many, 
live  well,  and  use,  in  my  opinion,  more  sugar  than  the  Europeans.  The 
wealthy  Hindoos  and  Arabs  consume  a  great  deal  also,  and  all  Hindoos  use 
more  or  less  sugar  in  cooking  and  in  confectionery,  in  which  rice^ilour  and 
cocoa-nut  are  prominent  ingredients,  and  in  preserving  and  stewing  fruits. 
The  Maki3rs,  as  a  rule,  don't  use  much  cane  sugar,  mostly  joggery  (dissolved 
in  cocoa-nut  milk  with  boiled  rice  stirred  in  it.  Some  of  them  use  it  in 
preserving  fruits,  and  nearly  all  of  them  eat  the  joggery,  in  small  cakes^  raw). 
Upon  the  best  obtainable  authority^  and  following  my  own  judgment,  I 
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average  the  annual  consumption  of  sugar  per  capita  of  the  entire  population 
at  from  one-fourth  to  bne-third  of  a  picul.  Last  but  not  least  there  are  a  few 
factories  here  preserving  pine-apples  and  other  indigenous  fruits  for  exporta- 
tion in  tins  on  a  large  scale,  all  of  them  requiring  large  quantities  of  first 
quality  Java  or  Penang  sugar. 

THE    METHODS  OF    CULTIVATING   RICB  AND    SUGAR. 

The  methods  of  cultivating  rice  by  the  natives  of  the  Peninsula  of  Ma- 
lacca, no  Europeans  being  engaged  in  rice  planting,  and  chiefly  only  Malays, 
and  in  part  Chinese,  is  in  the  main  as  follows :  About  the  month  of  June 
patches  of  good,  moist  land  are  selected  and  prepared  to  serve  as  nurseries 
for  seedlings  to  transplant.  The  ground  is  well  and  carefully  hoed,  and  (as 
an  average  per  farmer)  about  three-fourths  of  a  picul  of  good  paddy  is  strewn 
broadcast  on  the  seed-beds.  After  germination  and  the  growth  of  the 
plants  to  7  or  8  inches  high,  water  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  inches  is  let  in  on 
the  land.  When  the  plants  are  about  12  inches  high,  more  water,  to  a  depth 
of  6  or  7  inches,  is  let  in  and  kept  in  that  state.  Then  the  land  or  rice-field 
to  receive  the  seedlings  is  plowed  and  banked  up  in  partitions  or  patches 
of  four  to  six  to  an  acre ;  and  when  ready,  and  rain  has  fairly  set  in  about 
the  middle  of  August  (beginning  of  monsoon  change),  the  seedlings  are 
transplanted  into  the  prepared  land.  Women,  as  a  rule,  do  this  work. 
They  take  a  bimdle  of  seedlings  tied  in  front  and  a  pointed  stick  and  make 
a  hole  in  the  land  about  4  inches  deep,  and  in  this  they  set  from  6  to  8  seed- 
lings. As  to  space,  they  plant  (or  hole)  about  i  foot  apart  each  way.  Be- 
fore transplanting,  the  roots  of  the  seedlings  are  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
powdered  bone  manure  until  all  are  planted.  All  depends  now  on  the 
weather ;  if  th^re  is  not  too  much  rain  or  drought,  or  temj^estuous  weather, 
the  crop  will  be  good,  and  yield  on  an  average  per  acre  about  800  gantangs 
of  paddy  (at  20  gantangs  per  picul,  this  would  give  40  piculs=5,333^ 
pounds  avoirdupois).  To  transplant  the  seedlings  after  the  first  good  rain 
in  August  is  the  correct  thing  to  do  to  give  them  a  good  start.  Many  plant 
later  (the  procrastinating  sort)  with  varied  success.  In  January  and  February 
the  crop  is  ripe  and  harvested  with  small  cycles. 

The  whole  process  of  cultivation,  harvesting,  drying,  threshing,  and  un- 
hulling  the  paddy  to  make  rice  is  most  primitive,  patriarchal,  and  slow. 
In  harvesting,  some  cut  the  straw  near  the  ground  (those  that  plant  largely 
and  have  bullocks  or  buffaloes  to  tread  over  it  on  dry,  smooth,  clayey  ground, 
instead  of  threshing  with  flails),  and  others  cut  it  from  18  inches  to  3 
feet  below  the  ears.  In  harvesting,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  the  grain  is  dried 
on  rude  platforms  made  of  sticks  near  the  field,  and  then  threshed.  If  the 
weather  is  bad,  they  hang  it  up  to  dry  in  open  at  top  or  grass-covered  sheds, 
if  they  have  much  to  dry ;  or,  in  case  of  poor,  small  farmers  they  hang  it  up 
under  the  projecting  roof  of  the  hut  they  live  in.  The  grain  being  dry 
enough  for  threshing,  those  that  have  no  cattle  to  tread  it  out,  beat  the 
paddy  from  the  straw  with  a  small  club  while  holding  a  sheaf  or  handful  over 
the  edge  of  a  block  or  large  strong  box,  and  pull  off  with  their  hands  what 
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escaped  the  club.  To  prepare  the  rice  they  need  for  daily  consumption  (this 
where  more  or  less  remote  from  a  town  with  a  rice-mill)  they  beat  or  pound 
the  rice  in  small  heaps  with  a  club  until  the  hulls  become  well  loosened  and 
then  they  rub  it  between  their  hands  until  the  rice  kernels  drop  out.  There- 
fore these  people,  when  they  have  a  surplus  of  their  crops  to  sell,  do,  as  a 
rule,  not  sell  rice  but  paddy.  As  to  the  cost  or  value,  including  tillers  and 
taxes,  of  cultivating  an  acre  of  paddy  till  it  is  harvested  and  secured,  much 
depends  on  the  locality,  circumstances,  and  conditions  in  and  undet  which 
they  live  and  labor.  I  consulted  various  authorities.  Some  claim  that  in 
some  parts  in  a  fair  year  they  can  harvest  from  50  to  55  piculs  of  paddy  j  in 
other  parts  40  to  45,  and  in  others  36  piculs  only.  Some  value  the  cost  or 
^  value  of  tilling,  planting,  harvesting,  threshing,  /'.  ^.,  planting  and  securing 
the  grain,  as  l\igh  as  $$0  or  $4$,  or  f  40  down  to  I25  per  acre.  I  think, 
upon  careful  reflection,  that  ^30  is  a  good  average  calculation  within  my  en- 
tire consular  district. 

The  retail  price  of  good  clean  rice  per  picul  was  ten  years  ago  about  $2, 70, 
and  from  ^2.50  to  ^2. 60  for  second  quality.  Since  then,  regardless  of  whole- 
•sale  quotations  of  white  or  cargo  rice,  it  slowly  and  steadily  increased,  and 
retails  at  the  present  time  at  ^3.10  per  picul  for  first,  I2.95  for  second, 
and  about  $2. 75  for  third  quality,  and  in  view  that  the  rice  crops  are  a  fail- 
ure (partial  or  entire)  this  season  in  sundry  parts  of  the  rice-producing  dis- 
tricts of  southern  Asia  in  consequence  of  long-continued  and  most  unusual  . 
drought  at  planting  time  prices  now,  wholesale  and  retail,  have  an  upward 
tendency.  If  the  natives  on  the  peninsula  had  good  plows,  and  were  other- 
wise taught  to  use  labor-saving  machinery,  and  had  ambition  at  the  same  time 
to  promote  their  own  welfare,  they  could  not  engage  in  a  better  paying  cul- 
tivation than  that  of  rice.  If  properly  fostered  and  encouraged,  the  territory 
embraced  within  my  consular  district,  instead  of  being  a  (heavily)  rice  im- 
porting country,  could  in  a  few  years  be  made  a  self-sustaining  one,  at  least. 
Of  this  I  feel  certain,  if  actual  experienced  and  energetic  planters  would  take 
hold  of  it.  Speaking  about  the  mode  of  cultivation  and  about  making  ready 
the  land  into  which  to  transplant  seedlings  by  ''plowing,''  it  is  rather 
interesting  to  know  what  sort  of  a  "  plow"  the  natives  use.  If  any  one 
thinks  that  it  is  a  usual  field  plow,  as  used  in  our  country,  he  is  much  mis- 
taken. The  native  takes  a  medium-sized  sapling  and  makes  of  it  the  plow- 
beam  and  fastens  at  the  thicker  end  two  bent  sticks  to  answer  as  plow  handles; 
about  the  middle  of  the  sapling  he  mortises  a  hole  to  hold  the  plowshare, 
sometimes  made  of  iron,  but  in  the  remote  jungle  districts  of  very  hard  wood, 
many  species  of  which  abound  in  the  forests.  This  ground-stirring  arrange- 
ment called  a  plow  has  no  land-sides  or  mold-boards;  it  is  simply  a  very 
stout  bar,  which  below  the  beam  fastening  takes  a  gradual  inward  curve  for- 
ward, and  at  and  near  its  end  it  broadens  and  there  are  two  arrow  or  anchor- 
like  shaped  flukes  that  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  small  pointed  shovel.  It 
looks  somewhat  like  an  American  single-shovel  plow,  only  that  the  shovel  is 
smaller  and  the  entire  plow  is  of  rude,  primitive  construction  and  finish. 
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To  this  he  hitches  his  bullocks,  or,  what  is  more  frequent,  only  one  of  the 
indigenous  ponderous  buffaloes,  with  an  iron  ring  or  rattan  though  his  nosfe, 
between  nostrils,  to  either  side  of  which  he  fastens  a  small  rope  or  rattan  to 
answer  as  rein,  which  gives  the  farmers  complete  control  over  the  beast.  On 
the  top  of  the  plow-beam,  in  the  middle  of  it,  he  fastens  heavy  iron  or  stone 
weights  to  enable  him  to  enter  as  deeply  as  possible  into  the  wet  soil.  They 
manage  to  stir  up  and  loosen  the  mud  pretty  well  with  this  machine,  and 
that  is  what  in  the  main  is  needed.  The  paddy  land,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  marshy  or  low  river  bottom,  and  water  is  let  on  to  it  if  none  is  laying  on  it. 
Upland  or  ''hull  paddy  "  is  also  planted  in  places,  generally  near  the  base 
of  a  hill  on  gently  sloping  land.  In  this  case  the  plow  is  not  used,  but  the 
land  is  hoed  as  finely  and  deeply  as  possible,  and  land  above  it,  higher  laying, 
is  so  arranged  by  little  ditches  as  to  give  the  rice  fields  below,  even  distrib- 
uted, all  ofiT-flowing  storm  water.  Hull  paddy,  while  it  produces  good, 
well-flavored  rice,  gives  a  smaller,  less  plump  grain  than  swamp  paddy,  and 
as  a  rule  it  is  consumed  by  the  natives  planting  it,  not  sent  to  market. 

As  to  the  mode  of  sugar  planting  within  my  district,  as  the  actual  planta- 
tions for  sugar  are  at  the  northern  end  thereof,  in  Province  Wellesley,  and  I 
have  never  visited  that  part,  I  cannot  write  about  it  with  the  same  authority 
as  if  I  had  been  there,  and  base  what  I  write  upon  hearsay ;  that  is,  that  the 
European  planters  cultivate  their  fields  with  labor-saving  machinery,  while 
the  Chinese,  ever  conservative,  stick  to  their  rude  Chinese  implements,  essen- 
tially the  hoe,  and  hard  manual  labor.  From  all  I  can  gather  the  same  mode 
of  planting  and  cultivating  the  cane  as  in  most  sugar-producing  countries  is 
observed,  viz :  The  rattoons  are  laid  in  drills,  the  latter  about  3)^  feet  apart, 
and  as  the  rattoons  sprout  and  the  cane  grows  the  soil  is  drawn  from  between 
the  drills  to  the  latter,  giving  the  field  the  appearance  of  ridges  and  small 
ditches  between  them.  Chinese  planting  small  fields  lay  no  rattoons,  but 
stick  the  tops  of  canes  into  the  drills  at  regular  distances  of  about  15  inches. 
When  cultivating  new  or  virgin  soil  no  fertilizers  are  used  until  signs  of  weak- 
ening in  growth  are  perceivable,  when  sundry  fertilizers  (any  they  can  get 
as  to  Chinese)  are  resorted  to.  The  European  planters  fertilize  carefully, 
using  guano,  phosphate,  and  dung.  According  to  the  Colonial  Blue  Book 
for  1887  there  were  at  Penang  two  sugar  factories  worked  by  buffaloes,  and  in 
Province  Wellesley  thirty-two  sugar  factories,  of  which  eleven  are  worked  by 
steam  and  twenty-one  by  buffaloes,  and  also  five  fum  distilleries. 

The  facilities  for  shipping  rice  or  sugar,  or  any  kind  of  merchandise  for 
that  matter,  at  Singapore  are  first-class,  easy,  and  cheap.  The  harbor  is 
almost  land-locked,  and,  barring  occasional  sharp  and  copious  rain -squalls  or 
strong  monsoons,  lighters  can  go  alongside  vessels  and  discharge  or  receive 
rapidly.  Steamqrs  lying  alongside  the  wharves,  nearly  four  miles  in  extent 
with  docks,  can,  let  the  weather  be  what  it  may,  with  rare  and  short-lasting 
exceptions,  take  in  cargo  or  discharge  in  a  remarkably  short  time,  large  well- 
covered  store-houses  being  close  by. 
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At  Penang  there  are  no  wharves.  Merchandise,  fuel,  crews,  and  passen- 
gers have  to  go  and  come  by  lighters  or  boats  to  and  from  the  vessels  anchored 
out  in  the  straits,  already  mentioned  in  the  foregoing,  not  far  from  the  Penang 
shore,  where  the  water  is  deepest.  What  makes  it  somewhat  unpleasant  there 
is  the  strong  current  prevailing  at  the  rate  of  about  4  miles  per  hour ;  but  the 
boatmen  are  used  to  this  and  vessels  are  discharged  or  loaded  very  promptly 
and  comparatively  quickly.     Large  store-houses  are  near  the  shore. 

As  to  Malacca,  it  can  not  be  said  that  it  has  a  port.  The  town  is  situated 
along  the  beach  for  a  goodly  distance  and  here  and  there  landward.  Trans- 
oceanic vessels  never  go  there  at  all ;  only  steamers  and  small  sailing  vessels 
engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade.  The  water  is  shallow  for  over  a  mile  from 
shore,  and  beyond  that  steamers  or  vessels  of  from  800  to  1,200  tons  may 
anchor.  The  roadstead  and  town  is  fully  exposed  to  the  southwest  monsoon 
from  March  till  September,  which  renders  the  discharge  or  receipt  of  cargo 
and  passenger^  unpleasant  and  difficult.  Malacca  comes  handy  as  a  marketing 
town  for  the  planters  and  tin  miners  thereabouts  (settleidents  of  Malacca  and 
adjacent  or  neighboring  provinces)  to  obtain  needed  supplies,  have  repairs 
made,  and  to  ship  therefrom  any  and  all  of  the  products  of  the  coimtry  to 
Singapore  and  places  on  the  coast  that  may  stand  in  need  of  any  or  all  of 
them,  in  that  way  the  place  at  the  present  time  has  its  importance,  but  in 
nothing  else. 

As  to  the  cost  of  freight  on  rice  and  sugar,  if  asked  with  regard  to  the 
United  States,  I  can  only  say  that  neither  Singapore  nor  Penang  have,  as 
long  as  I  have  been  here,  ever  exported  rice  to  the  United  States,  and  only 
comparatively  very  little  sugar.  For  a  number  of  years  no  sugar  has  been 
sent  from  Singapore  and  only  now  and  then  from  Penang  as  part  cargo, 
answering  at  the  same  time  as  ballast  for  vessels  coming  to  this  port  to  load 
sundry  Straits  produce,  and  to  complete  cargo.  This  Penang  sugar,  in  bags 
or  baskets,  was  taken  as  dead-weight,  say  at  20  shillings  to  j£i  5/.  per  ton. 
Freight  of  late  years  has  been  very  low,  and  only  lately  has  (sailing  vessels 
becoming  constantly  scarcer)  improved  a  little — a  few  shillings  per  ton 
The  freight  rates  for  sailing  vessels  bound  for  Europe  are  about  the  same  as 
to  the  United  States. 

Saigon,  French  Cochin  China;  Bangkok,  Siam;  and  Maulmeim,  Rangoon, 
Chitiagong,  and  Bassein,  in  Burmah,  are  the  most  important  rice-exporting 
ports  in  southern  Asia,  and  thither  many  sailing  vessels  proceed  in  ballast 
from  this  port  and  Penang  after  discharging  their  cargoes  of  coal,  petroleum, 
etc.,  to  load  rice  for  transoceanic  ports,  but  at  what  rates  of  freight  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say,  many  being  chartered  on  private  terms.  As  to  the  ex- 
port of  sugar,  ports  in  Java  and  the  Philippine  Islands  have  ever  been  most 
prominent. 

As  to  the  wholesale  prices  of  sugar  and  rice,  the  prices  of  sugar  have 
never  experienced  a  noteworthy  change.  Dark  Chinese  sugar,  exported  to 
China,  England,  and  the  United  States,  ranged  between  ^2.50  to  ^3.50  per 
uicul;   Province  Wellesley  sugars,  refined,  from  $4  to  J55.50  for  light  brown 
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to  bright  yellow;  about  $6  to  I6.50  for  fair  white,  second  quality,  and  $i 
^0  f7'5<)  ^of  good  white,  the  highest  refined  made  there;  and  good  white 
coarse-grained  Java  su|;ar  commanded  a  trifle  (say  50  cents  per  picul)  more 
than  the  last  mentioned.  • 

For  wholesale  quotations  of  rice,  first  and  second  quality,  from  Saigon, 
Siam,  and  Burmah,  I  inclose  Table  E,  which  gives  them,  taken  from  the 
Singapore  market  report,  for  every  month  from  January  i,  1887,  to  the 
■present  time.  In  examining  this  it  will  be  found  that  from  August  to  Sep- 
tember, this  year,  the  prices  of  rice  rose  in  an  extraordinary  manner  from 
170  to  200  per  cent.  This  violent  change  must  be  attributed  to  an  unusual 
drought  in  the  rice-growing  districts  of  China,  as  well  as  in  this  latitude, 
and  all  neighboring  islands  and  countries,  preventing  the  natives  from  plant- 
ing their  rice  crop — the  fact  that  they  will  have  no  rice  at  harvest  time,  and, 
further,  that  they  will  have  to  buy  what  they  need  until  they  have  a  crop. 
Reports,  while  writing  this,  have  been  received  from  Samibas  (Dutch  resi- 
dency of  Poutianak),  southern  Borneo,  that  the  Dyaks  were  destitute  of  rice, 
and  many  were  starving,  and  a  steamer  with  3,000  piculs  of  rice  was  quickly 
dispatched  to  relieve  the  most  pressing  wants.  Rice,  therefore,  will  continue 
unusually  dear  for  months  to  come,  and  this  will  be  most  seriously  felt  by  all 
laboring  classes,  whose  staff  of  life  it  is,  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  the 
value  of  silver  is  so  low. 

SUGAR. 

The  area  of  land  under  sugar-cane  cultivation  in  Province  Wellesley  is 
about  10,000  acres,  4,000  of  which  are  cultivated  by  Europeans  comprising 
five  estates,  which  are  worked  with  the  latest  improved  machinery. 

The  Chinese  form  a  great  part  of  the  planting  element.  About  6,000 
acres  are  under  cultivation  by  them ;  but  they  work  with  rude  implements 
mostly  on  a  very  cheap  basis,  in  consequence  of  which  they  produce  only, 
or  mostly,  common  dark  sugar. 

European  estates  turn  out  the  finer  qualities  of  sugar,  viz :  Light  brown, 
nearly  dry;  granulated,  off  white;  white  refined.  It  is,  however,  almost 
impossible  to  get  any  exact  items  as  to  the  percentage  of  any  of  these  quali- 
ties produced  and  sold  during  the  year  out  of  a  production  of  nearly  450,000 
piculs  at  133)^  pounds  each. 

EXPORTS. 

The  sugars  produced  in  the  Straits  Settlements  find  a  ready  market  in 
the  neighborhood — China,  India,  and  the  United  Kingdom ;  nothing  what- 
ever is  exported  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  On  account  of  low  prices  in 
the  later  years,  the  production  has  been  reduced  by  250,000  piculs,  so  that 
the  exports  in  1887  amounted  only  to  about  447,000  piculs,  as  follows : 

Piculs. 

China 117,907=  1502,016 

United  Kingdom 57,oooe=s  290,000 

Singapore  for  Siam 44,030s=:  177,076 

4)ritish  Bormah - 30,1306=  176,840 
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Plculs. 

Native  states - 21,673=^  108,684 

Siam,  Western  Province 8,320=  41,139 

British  India i - 18,005=  loi  ,021 

Sumatra -• 99,000=  5o5)<xx> 

Local  consantption 50,000=2  350,000 


ToUl  for  1887 446,065=  2,251,776 

The  3rield  per  acre  would  be  thus  about  44  piculs,  which  seems  enormous. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  Chinese  growers  clear  out  mostly 
heavy  sugar,  of  which  most  goes  to  China,  as  it  is  the  cheapest ;  it  is  com- 
monly known  as  ' '  basket  sugar. ' ' 

All  molasses  is  used  for  home  consumption  and  nothing  is  exported.  No 
figures  can  be  had  as  4:o  the  quantity  manu^Actured.  Rum  is  only  produced 
from  sugar  by  European  estates,  and  about  250  puncheons  is  the  total  export. 

The  consumption  of  sugar  compared  for  the  different  nationalities  is  ex- 
pected to  be  as  follows :  Europeiems,  one  adult  each,  100  poimds  per  annum; 
Malays,  one  adult  each,  60  pounds  per  annum ;  Chinese,  one  adult  each,  45 
pounds  per  annum ;  Klings  and  others,  out  adult  each,  40  pounds  per 
annum. 

The  wholesale  price  at  which  the  different  qualities  are  sold  for  export  are 

as  follows : 

Basket  sugar,  wet, per  picul ^^ • l3*5o 

Brown  sugar,  fairly  diy,  per  picul 3.75 

Light  brown,  fairly  dry,  per  picul 4.00 

White,  fairly  dry,  per  picul 5-90 

Granulated,  fairly  dry,  per  picul ....«• 6.50 

Retail  price  from  7  to  12  cents  per  pound. 

RICE  AND  PADDY. 

There  is  little  to  say  about  this  staple,  as  there  is  no  export  possible  of  the 
quantity  grown.  The  production  is  far  from^being  sufficient  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  people  of  Penang  and  provinces,  and  large  quantities  have  to 
be  imported  from  British  Burmah,  Java,  Siam,  and  Saigon,  which  is  used  for 
all  classes  of  people,  and  from  Bengal,  which  is  used  principally  by  the 
Tamil  population,  this  latter  class  of  people  requiring  the  rice  to  be  par- 
boiled when  in  the  state  of  paddy,  and  by  using  this  it  is  not  liable  to  fer- 
ment when  it  is  allowed  to  cool  down.  A  very  small  export  takes  place 
of  Province  Wellesley  rice,  however ;  for  instance,  the  Pacific  and  Occidental 
Mail  steamers  take  away  monthly  to  Bombay  a  certain  quantity,  as  the  pas- 
sengers by  these  steamers  prefer  Province  Wellesley  rice  to  any  other. 

The  area  of  land  under  cultivation  in  Province  Wellesley  and  Penang  is 
about  40,000  to  50,000  acres,  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Mala3rs,  as  they  plant 
just  as  much  as  they  want  for  a  living. 

IMPORTS. 

As  already  mentioned,  a  large  import  business  is  done,  and  the  following 
figures  will  give  an  idea  of  the  marketing  of  this  staple : 
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Imports  of  dean  rice  from —                                                *  Picub. 

British  Bmmah 1*829,704=13,850,348 

British  India^ .' 98,198=8  201,799 

Natire  states 763=  x>884 

China  (Saigon) 4.773=  14. 70* 

Singapore  (Siam) 97,070=  247,189 

Siam  (direct) « 21,019=  44.722 

Imports  of  paddy  from — 

British  Burmah 1,590=5  1.558 

British  India 70as  100 

Native  states 1,412=3  1,500 

Singapore 932=  i  ,020 

Sam io6,474ss  88,659 

Grand  total  of  import  for  1887 2,162,005=8  4,453,481 

EXPORTS. 

Exports  of  clean  rice  to—  laicals. 

British  Burmah •. 9,465=  27,969 

British  India. ?. 779=  1,482 

Native  states 1,542,317=  1,472,722 

China 188,126=  426,911 

Singapore 11,698=5  29,138 

Siam ^ ^ 56,117=:  146,267 

Exports  of  paddy  to- 
Native  states 2,640=5  3.652 

China 101,554=  149,891 

Singapore 5,152=  6,998 

Siam - 322=  545 

Grand  total  export  for  1887 1,9x8,170=:  2,265,575 

The  import  as  well  as  export  business  are  both  in  Chinese  hands,  and  the 
grain  is  carried  to  and  from  this  port  by  mostly,  say  at  least,  one-half  Chinese- 
owned  vessels. 

CONSUMPTION. 

The  consumption  of  rice  is  enormous,  the  people  are  all,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Europeans,  great  rice  consumers,  and  it  is  believed  that  an  adult 
person  will  consume  as  much  as  3  or  4  pounds  of  rice  per  day.  The  Mo- 
hammedans are  by  far  the  heaviest  consumers,  as  the  Chinese  go  in  for  pork 
and  vegetables. 

The  value  of  rice  is  generally  from  August  to  December  the  dearest,  be- 
cause new  crops  come  in.  In  January  and  February  the  price  for  large  lots 
ranges  from  ^3.30  and  to  ^3.75  per  bag  of  224  pounds;  retail  price,  I4.25 
per  bag. 

ARRAC. 

» 
A  great  deal  of  low  arrac  is  manufactured  from  rice  and  sold  under  the 
name  of  "samsu,"  the  consumers  of  which  are  natives  of  Hindostani  and 
coolies  from  China. 

Paddy  is  largely  used  for  house  and  animal  food  in  general.  — Singapore, 
September,  27.  1SS8.  A.  G.  STUDER, 

Cimsu/, 
N.  S. — No.  2,  February 10. 
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Table  D.  —  Straits  Settlement^  imports  and  exports  of  '^joggery,^  or  palm  sugar ^  for  188 j. 


• 

Imports. 

Countries  and  places. 

Sb^apore. 

Penang. 

Malacca. 

Amount. 

Value. 

Amount. 

Value. 

Amount. 

Value. 

Cochin  China 

Fieul*, 
«5 

4>345 

Mkx. dolls. 

90 
a,x7o 

Piculs. 

Mex. dolls. 

Piculs. 

Mex.  dolls. 

fiast  Malay  Peniniiula« 

Jobore .....'..... 

Malacca 

x8 

56 

370 

B,x64 

Total » 

5,977 

»3.3S8 

370 

2,164 

x8 

56 

Exports. 

Countries  and  pboes. 

Singapore. 

Penang. 

Malacca. 

•              » 

Amount. 

Value. 

Amount. 

Value. 

Amount. 

Value. 

i^Bff  Matav  P^^'w'nla^ 

Piculs, 
xa 

X4 

Mex. dolls. 
36 
39 

Piculs. 

Mex.  dolls. 

Piculs. 

Msx.doUs. 

Sundry  Putch  Malay  Islands- 

pieung 

937 

83 

5»999 

2,X07 

75 

873 
8.oa« 

Salanrore 

xoa 

308 

Sincanorc 

""■•■I'*"  *-  *•---'•*.*••••"*•*-"*. *•»"•* 

68 

154 

'*.t 

Sanaie-Uioiur.. 

"'"■■^•"    "'j'"^*'**'*** ••••••••••••••••  ■•••••••• 

. 

Total „ 

X96 

537 

6,44* 

M,99a 

Non.  —  ^gaporehas  5,781  piculs  of  imports  over  cxiwrts  in  addition  to  locally  made  and  consumed 
joggery.  Penang  snows  only  a  snail  importation  and  no  export,  though  the  circumstances  for  conkumin^  and 
the  fitoUdes  for  making  palm  sugar  are  about  the  same  as  here.  Cane  sugar  being  plentiful  and  cheap  there 
it  Is  possible  that^ess  j<^gery  is  made.  Malacca  has  an  export  of  6i4S3  piculs  over  imports,  besides  unicnown 
thomands  of  locally  made  and  consumed  palm  sugar  (or  jomery) .  Tne  unportations  from  tne  first  four  above- 
named  countries  consisted  in  the  main  of  sugar  naade  of  kaboug-polm  juice. 

Table  'E.^-List  ef  memthfy  wholesale  prices  of  No.  t  and  No.  2  rice  at  Singapore^  from 

January  /,  1887 ^  to  September  oo,  1888. 


Month. 


January. 


i 


'ebruary.... 

March 

AprU 

Ay 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October, 

November  M. 


foanary.. 
February. 
MairOk 


•»•••  »  ••••••••••«•  •«  ■  ♦••■■<• 


Rangoon— white. 

Siam— white. 

Saigon- 

-white. 

No.x. 

No.  8. 

No.x. 

No.  a. 

No.  X. 

No.  a. 

1x04.00 

I96.00 

IXX4.00 

1x04.00 

I96.00 

fcx.oo 
89.00 

05.00 

03.00 
83.00 

zxa.oo 

X03.00 

U^ 

84.00 

xoa.  00 

05.00 
89.00 

87.00 

86.00 

84.00 

X00.00 

84.00 

80.00 

88.00 

86.00 

xos.oo 

93.00 

!S«* 

8a.  00 

93-00 

ox. 00 

89.00 

103.00 

oa.oo 
87.00 

88.00 

84.00 

90.00 

X00.00 

8x.oo 

80.00 

94.00 

93.00 

xoa.(x> 

9X.00 

88.00 

87.00 

93.50 

oa.50 
88.00 

xoa.cx) 

98.00 

86.00 

90.00 

xox.oo 

9X.00 

85.00 

80.00 

96.00 

95.00 

98.00 
98.00 

XOX.CX) 

99.00 

83.00 
88.00 
94.00 

80.00 

xoo.oo 

99.00 

xoa.  00 
xo5.(x> 

81.00 

94.00 

84.00 

93.00 

91. 00 

xoa. 00 

93.00 

93.00 

84.00 

97.00 

98.00 

96.00 

97.00 

xo4.qp 
xoo.oo 

95.00 
93.00 

94.00 
94.00 

86.00 
87.00 

96.00 

94.00 
96.00 

xio.oo 

9o.cx> 

94.00 

84.00 

97.00 

X03.00 

9X.00 

95.00 

84.00 

99.00 

98.00 

xoo.oo 

96.00 

90.00 

00.  c» 
89.00 

Z03.00 

xoa.  00 

XXO.OO 

95.00 

ft.  60 

«-57i 

«.87* 

•.40 

a.  40 

a.ao 
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PROGRESS  OF  SOUTH   AUSTRALIA. 

The  colony  of  South  Australia  having  just  completed  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  its  foundation,  the  statistics  embodied  in  this  report  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  rapid  strides  this  country  has  made  in  material  progress  and 
civilization  since  it  was  made  a  colony  five  decades  ago.  Then,  like  most 
early  settlements,  the  land  presented  all  the  possibilities  for  the  formation 
of  a  great  colony,  and  only  required  labor  and  population  to  convert  the 
wilderness  into  the  prosperous  towns  and  flourishing  -farms  that  are  spread 
over  the  land  to-day.  This  has  not  been  done  without  a  great  struggle ;  a 
struggle  that  has  been  more  severe  than  in  most  new  colonies,  owing  to  the 
irregularity  of  the  rain-fall  and  the  consequent  scarcity  of  water.  The  numer- 
ous checks  that  the  colony  has  received  in  its  onward  march  may  all  be  traced 
primarily  to  dry  seasons  ^d  their  inevitable  result,  bad  crop  and  depres- 
sion among  the  sheep  raisers.  Until  very  lately  wheat,  wbol,  and  copper 
have  been  almost  the  only  products  of  the  colony.  When  from  any  cause  the 
supply  of  the  two  former  has  failed,  or  the  price  of  copper  has  fallen,  the 
result  has  been  disastrous  to  the  colony.  But  now  that  the  resources  of  the 
land  have  been  better  developed,  and  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  tin  mining 
are  flourishing  industries  and  the  manufacture  of  jams,  agricultural  implements, 
wine,  and  oil  are  carried  out  upon  a  large  scale,  the  prosperity  of  the  land 
depends  less  than  formerly  on  the  one  hazard  of  a  good  wheat  crop.  Thus 
the  result  of  seasons  of  drought  will  not  be  so  widely  felt  or  so  generally  dis- 
astrous, and  the  colony  in  all  probability  will  make  far  greater  progress  during 
the  next  fifty  years  of  its  existence  than  it  has  done  in  the  half  century  that 
has  just  passed  away.  In  the  details  of  the  progress  of  the  colony  and  ite 
present  status  the  first  item  is 

POPULATION. 

The  population  at  the  end  of  last  year  was  estimated  at  317,446,  which  is 
only  4,000  more  than  in  1885,  but  as  the  estimate  for  1886  was  only  312,758, 
it  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  5,000  for  last  year.  The  subjoined  table  shows 
the  estimated  population  of  the  colony  for  the  past  ten  years : 

1878.^ 248,79s  1883.....V 304»5i5 

1879 259,460  1884 312,781 

1880 267,573  1885 313.423 

1881 286,324  1886 3*2,758 

1882 293,509  X887 3^7 f44^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  population  from  1878  to  1879  ^'^^^ 
over  8,000,  from  1880  to  i88i  over  18,000,  from  1881  to  1882  over  7,000, 
from  1882  to  1883  over  11,000,  and  from  1883  to  1884  over  8,000.  Since 
1884  the  increase  has  not  been  5,000.  The  average  access  to  population 
from  1878  to  1884  was  over  9,000,  but  from  1884  to  1887  it  had  fallen  to 
1 ,  500,  a  decrease  of  600  per  cent.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  depressed  times, 
resulting  from  overspeculation  in  land  combined  with  continued  bad  har- 
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vests.  The  phenomenon  of  decreasing  population  in  bad  times  is  common  to 
all  the  colonies,  and  seems  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  osciUations  of  what  may 
be  called  a  '' floating  populaticm/'  who  wander  from  colony  to  colony  in 
search  of  prosperous  times,  and  have  no  home  6r  ties  sufficiently  strong  to 
induce  them  to  settle  permanently  in  any  one  province.  In  addition  to  that, 
the  newly  founded  mining  towns  of  Silverton  and  Broken  Hill  have  been 
chiefly  populated  by  South  Australians,  to  which  colony  those  towns  geo- 
graphically belong,  though  they  are  under  the  New  South  Wales  administra- 
tion, but  considering  that  all  the  business  in  those  places  is  transacted  through 
South  Australia,  this  colony  reaps  the  substantial  benefit  of  the  population. 
About  15,000  of  the  population  were  lost  in  this  way  during  1885, 1886,  and 
1887.  However,  population  is  steadily  increasing  now,  especially  in  Adeia  de 
and  suburbs,  where  the  former  decrease  was  most  acutely  felt.  Adelaide  and 
suburbs  now  contain  113,000  souls. 

LAND. 

The  whole  province  contains  an  area  equal  to  578,361,600  acres,  which 
gives  the  proportion  of  three  square  miles  of  country  to  every  soul  in  the 
colony.  The  total  acreage  alienated  to  January  i,  1888,  was  9,860,927,  or 
in  tiie  proportion  of  31  acres  per  head  of  the  population.  Included  in  the 
total  are  7i3o8)^  abres  which  were  taken  up  last  year  as  workingmen*s  blocks, 
containing  from  5  to  20  acres  each,  and  leased  for  twenty-one  years  at  an 
average  rental  of  22  cents  per  acre. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  land  alienated  outside  city  and  township  prop- 
erty has  been  sold  under  the  ''credit  selections  act,"  which  permits  farmers 
to  select  land  on  payment  of  a  deposit  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money 
and  spreads  the  pa)rment  of  the  balance  over  a  number  of  years.  The  act 
has  worked  fairly  well,  but  it  has  been  found  that  the  upset  price  of  ^5  per 
acre  has  been  in  a  great  many  instances  too  high,  and  has  tended  to  make 
the  lot  of  numbers  of  the  small  farmers  a  simple  struggle  for  existence.  Of 
the  9,860,827  acres  alienated,  6,310,497  acres  have  been  taken  up  on  credit 
at  a  price  of  141,902,640. 

WHEAT  CROP. 

About  2,800,000  acres  of  the  land  alienated  from  the  Crown  were  culti- 
vated last  year  and  most  of  it — 2,008, 100  acres — was  utilized  for  growing  wheat 
and  produced  about  20,023,000  bushels  of  grain,  or  an  average  of  10  bushels 
per  acre.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  that  this  is  the  best  yield 
the  colony  has  had  since  1875-6: 

Busbds.  Pounds. 

1875-6 II  57  i88a-3 

1876-7 5  24  1883-^4 

1877-8 7  46  1884-5 

1878-9 7  9  1885-6 

1879-80 -.  9  47  1886-7 

1880-1 4  58  1887-8 10 

Iool^2  ..••.••....••••••••••••*•••  4  34 


Busbds. 

Pounds. 

4 

«3 

7 

56 

7 

32 

3 

45 

S 

15 
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The  figures  give  an  average  peld  of  6  bushels  55  pounds  per  acre  for  the 
last  1 3  years,  which  is  3  bushels  and  53  pounds  less  th^ui  last  year's  yield.  The 
low  average  for  the  last  thirteen  years  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  im- 
provident manner  in  which  the  farmers  sterilize  the  land  by  sowing  wheat  on 
the  same  land  year  after  year  without  any  attempt  to  irrigate,  rest,  manure, 
or  in  any  way  vary  the  crop.  A  second  factor  may  be  traced  to  the  large 
area  of  land  upon  which  wheat  is  grown,  which  is  situated  be3rond  what 
is  known  as  ^'  Goyder's  line  of  rain-fall."  This  line  has  been  marked  down 
by  the  surveyor-general  of  this  province,  north  of  which  he  declares  to  be  too 
imcertain  for  wheat  growing  purposes,  and  though  in  one  or  two  years  fair 
crops  have  been  grown  beyond  this  limit,  the  average  yield  for  that  portion 
of  the  country  has  tended  to  verify  Mr.  Goyder's  statement. 

Out  of  the  20,023,000  bushels  of  wheat  produced  at  least  2,000,000 
bushels  will  be  required  for  seed  purposes,  and  ^say  19732,500  bushels  for 
home  consumption.  There  would  then  remain  available  for  export  16,290,500 
bushels  and  this,  with  some  1,440,000  bushels  still  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1887, 
make  a  total  of  1 7, 730,500  bushels  available  for  export  this  year.  This,  at  the 
low  average  price  of  75  cents  per  bushel,  means  a  sum  of  ^139297,875  to  the 
colony.  Though  the  yield  has  been  prolific,  the  sample  is  not  quite  up  to 
the  average  for  the  past  ten  pears.  The  sample  this  year  weighed  66  pounds 
11^  ounces. 

Decimal  return  of  weight  of  wheat  per  imperial  bushel. 

Pounds.  Ounces.  Pounds.  Ounces. 

1878 66  5  1883 68  9 

1879 « 65  I  1884 67         14 

1880 68  0%  1885 » 66  5 

1881 66  6  1886 \ 65        10 

1882 67        XX  X887 66        xi^ 

A  reference  to  the  table  of  the  average  yield  will  show  that  the  weight  of 
the  sample  does  not  depend  upon  the  abundance  of  the  yield,  for  though  the 
sample  has  been  generally  of  good  weight  in  good  seasons,  still  the  best 
wheat  has  been  produced  in  the  bad  seasons,  notably  in  1883,  ^^^i^  ^^  yield 
only  averaged  4^  bushels,  but  the  sample  weighed  the  heaviest  recorded  in 
the  ten  years,  namely,  6Z  pounds  9  ounces.  The  reason  for  this  appears 
partly  from  the  fact  that  bad  harvests  have  been  the  result  of  other  causes 
than  dry  seasons.  Heavy  storms,  when  the  grain  is  ready  for  reaping,  red 
rust,  and  grasshoppers  have  all  added  their  quota  at  different  times  towards 
ruining  the  harvest. 

THE  FLOUR  INDUSTRY. 

The  manufacture  of  flour  in  South  Australia,  always  a  great  industry 
here,  has  improved  in  a  wonderful  manner  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  roller  system  has  given  it  a  great  impetus.  The 
quality  of  our  wheat  enables  the  miller  to  turn  out  an  article  which  com- 
mands attention  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  it  is  not  so  surprising 
therefore  that  a  ready  sale  is  obtainable  in  places  where  competition  is  not 
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so  keen  as  to  cause  too  great  a  difference  in  price  between  the  home  and 
South  Australian  produced  article.  It  is  only  lately  that  China  has  been 
drawing  supplies  from  South  Australian  flour,  but  during  the  present  season 
a  large  quantity  has  found  its  way  to  Hong-Kong.  New  South  Wales  has 
for  many  years  purchased  most  of  her  flour  in  this  colony,  and  during  the 
last  twelve  months  close  on  to  20,000  tons  have  been  sent  to  Sydney  and 
some  10,000  tons  to  Queensland,  another  old  customer.  About  3,000  tons 
have  gone  to  South  Africa  and  Ceylon ;  New  Caledonia  and  Cochin  China 
have  also  drawn  small  lots.  For  the  twelve  months  ending  September  30 
75,349  tons  had  been  exported,  representing  a  value  of  f 3^237,31 5.  Of 
this  60,000  tons  are  credited  to  Port  Adelaide,  Port  Pirie  coming  next  with 
8,628  tons.  For  the  manufacture  of  flour  there  are  eighty-five  mills  in  the 
colony,  with  a  total  horse-power  of  1,951  and  employing  644  hands. 

RAIN-FALL. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  is  the  rain-fall  a  matter  of  so  much  conse- 
quence as  in  this  province.  A  succession  of  dry  seasons  not  only  causes 
wide-spread  depression,  but  absolutely  paralyzes  all  the  busfness  of  the  coun- 
try. The  one  great  cry  of  the  land  is  for  water,  of  which  it  is  almost  im- 
[K>ssible  to  get  too  much.  The  Government  has  awakened  to  this  fact,  and 
to  minimize  the  efiects  of  long  droughts  is  carrying  out  large  schemes  for 
water  conservation,  such  as  the  construction  of  large  dams  and  reservoirs 
where  the  rain-fall  is  good  and  the  conformation  of  the  country  affords 
facilities  for  such  operation.  In  drier  districts,  where  rain  is  scarcer,  re- 
course is  had  to  boring,  and  artesian  wells  are  now  fairly  numerous  in  the 
arid  back  country  and  promise  to  be  a  great  source  of  benefit  to  the  sheep^ 
raisers. 

Only  twice  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  the  rain-fall  exceeded  the 
amount  recorded  last  year,  25.701  inches.  In  1883  the  fall  was  26.761 
inches,  and  in  1875  28.964  inches  were  registered.  By  comparing  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  the  rain-fall  since  1875  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  *^^  wheat  yield 
during  the  same  period  it  will  be  seen  how  uniformly  the  heavy  rain-fall  is 
succeeded  by  a  good  crop : 

Table  of  rain-faUfor  the  past  thirteen  years, 

loches.  Inches. 

1875 28.964       1882 15742 

1776 13.434       1883 \ 26.761 

1877 24.949  1884 18.738 

1878 22.083  "885 15.887 

1879 20.709  1886 14.420 

1880 22.226  1887 25.701 

1881 « 18.192 

EXPORTS, 

The  annual  value  of  the  exports  of  the  colony  is  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pendent upon  the  crops,  but  the  highest  figure  the  exports  ever  reached  was 
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f  26,461,110  in  1884,  when  there  was  only  a  medium  harvest.  The  exports 
for  1887,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  harvest  of  1886,  and  the  dullness  of  the 
times,  only  reached  f  16,742,805.  Of  this  amount  f  8,754,260  worth,  con- 
sisting of  everything  the  colony  produced,  found  its  way  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  while  only  f  140,530  worth  of  exports,  consisting  chiefly  of  kan- 
garoo skins,  reached  the  United  States  from  here.  The  total  value  of  kan- 
garoo and  opossum  skins  exported  was  1249,225,  and  they  were  chiefly  for 
the  American  market,  but  as  the  total  exports  for  the  States  direct  was  only 
$^40»S3^  1^  shows  that  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  exports  from  here  to 
the  Stat^  found  its  way  there  from  some  other  country.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  want  of  direct  communication  between 
this  colony  and  America,  parcels  for  America  are  consigned  to  England, 
and  from  thence  re-exported  to  their  destination.  Of  the  total  exports — 
about  f  16,750,000 — nearly  f  14,000,000  were  made  up  of  the  six  following 
items : 

Wool  (most  ever  exported) 16,790,580       Flour.. I3>488y340 

Copper  and  copper  ore 1,201,665       Bark 284,935 

Wheat .'. 1,801,870       Bullion 360tOOO 

The  only  remaining  articles  besides  live  stock  and  perishable  articles  that 
exceeded  ^10,000  in  value  were: 


Agricultural  implements |I23>995 

AppareL 10,220 

Beer 12,310 

Bone-dust 13*290 

Boots  and  shoes 15*650 

Butter i5»o8o 

Eggs 148,110 

Bran 120,775 

Pollard 33.3^5 

Hay  and  chaff 184,430 

Iron  girders  and  columns 31,740 

Jams  and  jellies 116,465 

Leather 186,845 

Manure ^7t^3S 


Meal  (presenred  and  salt) |22,oio 

Manganese  ore 25,720 

Potatoes 13,075 

Saddles  and  harness i3)96o 

Kangaroo-skins 197,840 

Rabbit-skins ,.  37,670 

Opossum-skins i3)5io 

Sheep-skins :,  492,210 

Soap , 48,720 

Tallow 43*065 

Tannage. 18,020 

Vehicles 53.330 

Unenumerated  articles.. 25,100 

Wine 118,935 


The  iteih  of  wine  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  the  amount  exported, 
and  since  the  Indian  and  Colonial  and  Adelaide  jubilee  exhibitions  the  trade 
has  assumed  much  larger  proportions.  The  wines  made  here  are  finding 
great  favor  in  the  English  market,  where  they  are  considered  to  compete 
favorably  with  the  best  French  wines.  The  amount  of  wine  annually  pro- 
duced now  is  600,000  gallons,  from  4,850  acres  of  vineyard.  In  1886  the 
acreage  under  cultivation  for  this  industry  was  6,679  acres,  and  the  wine 
produced  was  895,000  gallons,  but  of  much  inferior  quality  to  that  now 
manufactured.  The  large  wine-makers  now  buy  the  fruit  of  the  small  grape 
growers,  and  by  this  means  the  product  is  kept  more  uniform  in  character 
and  can  be  reproduced  year  after  year. 
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•   BARK. 

The  supply  of  wattle-bark  which  this  colony  produces  is  practically  un- 
limited in  extent,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  tanning  agents  in  the  world.  The 
following  is  the  report  of  the  royal  imperial  commissioners  for  the  colonial 
and  Indian  exhibitions:  "They  have  an  admirable  tanning  agent  in  the  bark 
of  the  accacia  mimcsay  or  wattle,  as  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  country.  The 
leather  produced  by  this  bark  is  some  of  it  of  bright  color  and  high  excel- 
lence, and  large  quantities  are  sent  to  England,  where  it  sells  as  readily  as 
the  production  of  their  tan-yards.  The  black  wattle-bark  is  the  richest  in 
tanning  properties,  and  the  best  is  that  shipped  from  Adelaide,  where  the 
chopping,  grinding,  packing,  etc.,  are  as  well  done  as  they  are  capable  of 
being."  The  wattle  grows  wild  now,  but  would  prove  an  immense  source  of 
revenue  to  cultivate,  as  the  trees  would  yield  easily  a  ton  to  the  acre,  and  at 
|37  or  f  40  per  ton  would  pay  the  small  expenses  incident  to  cultivation  and 
an  almost  princely  profit. 

IMPORTS. 

The  import  trade  of  the  colony  for  the  past  year  reached  the  value  of 
f  25,481,465,  and  though  this  amount  is  less  by  f  5,750,000  than  the  imports 
in  1882,  it  shows  a  large  increase  over  the  past  year  (1886),  for  which  the 
figures  are'f  24,1 13,750,  and^a  slight  decrease  on  the  #26,445,070  imported 
in  1885.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  declined  from  1914,865  in 
1885  ^o  1^529530  in  1886,  and  last  year  there  was  a  further  drop  to  #571,220, 
a  clear,  indication  that  from  some  cause  the  trade  between  this  colony  and  the 
United  States,  which  might  be  developed  to  an  unlimited  extent,  has  gradu- 
ally fallen  away.  The  English  imports  have  also  fallen  off,  especially  between 
1885  ^°^  1886,  when  the  decrease  amounted  to  #3,940,000,  and  last  year 
was  #125,000  less  than  in  1886.  The  increasing  trade  between  this  colony 
and  New  South  Wales  has  been  mainly  responsible  for  this.  In  1886  the 
trade  between  here  and  Sydney  showed  an  increase  of  nearly  #5,000,000 
over  1885,  and  last  year  about  #1,250,000  over  1886.  The  imports  from 
Queensland  have  also  grown  a  hundred  per  cent  since  1885,  when  they  were 
valued  at  #370,000.  Trade  between  this  and  the  remaining  colonies  during 
the  last  three  years  has  shown  a  decided  downward  tendency.  At  all  events, 
the  figures  show  that  the  merchants  in  this  colony  are  not  so  wedded  to  Eng- 
lish manufactures  as  to  decline  to  go  elsewhere,  and  a  little  energy  on  the 
part  of  American  houses  could  increase  a  hundred-fold  their  present  exports 
to  this  colony,  which,  in  the  imdeveloped  state  of  its  nutnulactures,  afibrds 
such  a  splendid  field  for  the  more  matured  manufactures  of  older  nations. 
That  there  is  a  wide  field  here  for  American  enterprise  and  trade  may  be 
easily  gathered  from  the  following  table  of  articles  imported  last  year  and 
whose  import  value  exceeded  #25,000,000 : 

Wool 13,865,000  Cotton,  linen,  and  woolens. |i, 180, 000 

Svgar,  molASses,  and  glucose 1,390,000  Tea 605,000 

Drapery 1,360,000  Apparel 530.ax) 

Bullion 1,185,000  Beer 530.«)0 
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Bags  and  sacks l530,ooo  Dried  fish... • |ii5,ooo 

Boots  and  shoes 415,000  Deal  and  battens 115,000 

Coal r m 395>ooo    -  Coffee,  raw  and  roasted 85,000 

Spirits 390,000  Malt , «....  85,000 

Machinery 370,000  Boards 80,000 

Drags 275,000  Carpet  and  druggeting 70,000 

Oil  in  balk 275,000  Candles ^ 70,000 

Galvanized  iron 225,000  Wine....' ; 70,000 

Tobacco, cigars,  and  snuff. 200,000  Wood  spans  and  quartering 65,000 

Fancy  goods ^ 195,000  Leather. 60,000 

Books 185,000  Potatoes 60,000 

Hardware 180,000  Rice » 60,000 

Agricultural  implements 180,000  Hops ^ 60,000 

Tweeds  and  cloths. 165,000  Mosical  instruments 60,000 

Furniture 140,000  Plate  and  plated  ware 55r000 

Bar  and  rod  iron...... 140,000  Glass  and  glassware. 55>ooo 

Wire 140,000  Earthen  ware  and  china 55iOOo 

Stationery 140,000  Jewelry 1 50,000 

W004  (unenumerated) i35>ooo  Chocolate 45}000 

Grain,  barley,  and  maize l35iOOO  Qocks  and  watches ,4 45><xx) 

Oats 130,000  Nails 30,000 

The  articles  in  the  above  list  supplied  by  Great  Britain  were  chiefly  ma- 
chinery, iron-mongery,  printed  books  or  stationery,  drapery  of  all  sorts, 
spirits,  drugs,  Jewelry,  tweeds,  cloths,  and  every  variety  of  manufactured 
articles.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  consisted  chiefly  of  kerosene 
and  other  mineral  oils,  tobacco,  and  musical  instruments,  thus  leaving  the 
bulk  of  American  manufactures  Comparatively  unrepresented.  England 
monopolized  44.1  per  cent,  of  the  entire  trade,  and  the  other  colonies  45.1 
per  cent.,  whilst  the  imports  from  all  foreign  countries,  including  America, 
only  reached  6.5  per  cent,  upon  the  total  amount. 

The  protective  tariff  which  ivas  adopted  last  November  will  probably 
have  a  deterrent  effect  upon  the  import  trade  during  the  current  year,  and 
this  will  probably  be  more  marked  as  time  goes  on  and  manufactures  which 
have  risen  under  the  sheltering  wing  of  protection  commence  to  put  forth 
their  supply.  However,  the  tariff,  though  distinctly  protective,  is  by  no 
means  prohibitive,  and  the  free-list  is  the  most  extensive  of  all,  consisting 
chiefly  of  articles  which  the  colony  affords  no  facilities  to  produce.  The 
large  import  of  wool  into  the  colony  is  due  to  the  South  Australian  ports 
being  easier  of  access  to  many  of  the  back  country  stations  in  Victoria, 
Queensland,  and  New  South  Wales. 

VITAL  STATISTICS. 

It  is  a  feature  in  South  Australia,  as  well  as  in  the  statistics  of  all  the 
colonies,  that  there  has  been  for  many  years  a  steady  decrease  in  the  birth 
and  marriage  rates. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for  the  falling  off  in  births,  and  the 
explanation,  if  any,  would  probably  be  more  readily  ascertained  by  an  in- 
quiry into  the  morals  of  the  community  than  by  an  analysis  of  its  commer- 
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cial  status.  The  marriage  rate  is  always  low  in  depressed  times,  and  the 
present  falling  off  in  the  number  of  marriages  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  wave 
of  dull  times  which  has  swept  over  the  whole  world  during  the  last  few  years. 
In  1878  there  was  an  average  of  38.22  births  per  thousand  of  population  in 
this  colony,  ^d  though  the  average  has  fluctuated  a  little  since  it  now  stands 
at  35.07  per  thousand.  Marriages  in  1878  averaged  9.47  per  thousand,  but 
in  1887  they  only  reached  6.40  per  thousand,  a  fall  of  nearly  33  per  cent. 

The  death  rate  has  declined  from  15.44  per  thousand  in  1878  to  12.77 
in  1887,  which  is  the  lowest  death  rate  in  the  colonies.  This  low  rate  may 
be  traced  pretty  clearly  to  the  adoption  of  the  deep  drainage  system  in 
Adelaide  and  some  of  the  suburbs,  and  it  is  mainly  there  tftat  the  great  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  deaths  has  been  apparent.  The  following  is  a  de- 
cennial return  of  the  proportion  of  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  to  the 
living  population  of  the  colony: 

Proportion  to  every  ifioo  of  the  population. 


Year. 


1B76.... 
1879.... 
1880.... 
i88x.... 
1883.... 
1883.... 
1884.... 
i88s.... 
1BS6.... 
1887.... 


Births. 

Marriafcs. 

38.  M 

9-47 

38.81 

8.77 

38. 8x 

8.66 

37.  XI 

8.00 

36.64 

8.55 

36.64 

8.33 

37.69 

8.13 

37-70 

7.65 

35. 3« 

6.84 

35-07 

6.40 

Deaths. 


«5-44 
14.04 

«4.79 
13.90 

14.84 

X4.55 
15.94 

23.^8 

13. 38 
xa.77 

\ 


Possibly  all  Ihe  birth,  death,  and  marriage  rates  would  be  somewhat 
lower  if  the  actual  population  of  the  colony  could  be  definitely  ascertained, 
but  there  has  been  no  census  taken  since  1881.  A  census  should  have  been 
made  in  1886,  but  owing  to  the  bad  financial  position  of  the  colony  then 
it  was  decided,  for  economy's  sake,  to  make  no  census  and  to  abandon  the 
annual  collection  of  the  live  stock  and  agricultural  returns.  In  those  matters, 
thereibre,  all  the  figures  should  be  taken  as  approximate.  They  are  chiefly 
compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  daily  papers,  who  spare  no  pains  to  insure 
their  accuracy,  but  being  unsupported  by  act  of  Parliament  they  have  no 
means  to  compel  those  who  are  unwilling  to  furnish  returns  to  send  them  in- 
formation. 

MINING. 

The  mining  industry  in  this  colony  has  received  a  great  impetus  by  the 
discovery  of  the  Broken  Hill  and  other  mines  in  the  Barrier  district  of  New 
South  Wales,  about  9  miles  from  the  South  Australian  border.  As  mentioned 
before,  these  places  belong  geographically  to  this  colony.  Though  situated 
in  New  South  Wales,  the  population  is  mostly  derived  from  here,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  trade  and  the  substantial  benefits  of  the  discovery  flow 
into  this  province.  A  branch  from  this  colony's  main  trunk  line  of  railway 
brin^  Broken  Hill  within  sixteen  hours'  journey  of  Adelaide. 
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The  Broken  Hill  proprietary  mine  is  one  of  the  richest  silver  mines  ever 
discovered,  and  it  is  said  to  rival  even  the  great  Comstock  mine.  The  lode 
is  several  miles  in  length  and  varies  from  60  to  100  feet  in  widdi.  The 
weekly  output  of  ore  from  the  mine  varies  from  1,200  to  1,500  tons,  whidi 
yield  from  40  to  45  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  The  capital  of  the  company 
is  1 1 60,600,  in  shares  of  f  100  each,  issued  as  being  paid  up  to  ^95.  Divi- 
dends are  paid  at  the  rate  of  ^10  per  share  per  month,  and  already  ^2,5  20,000 
have  been  paid  in  this  way.  The  shareholders  have  also  received  for  block 
14  shares  in  that  company  whose  value  was  f  2,160,000.  For  blocks  15  and 
16,  f  2,880,000  in  cash  and  80,000  ^25  shares,  fully  paid  up.  For  block  10 
they  received  96,000  I50  shares,  paid  up  to  f  48.  This  makes  a  total  of 
f  14,120,000  received  by  each  shareholder  in  two  years  for  an  original  invest- 
ment of  I95.  All  the  skilled  labor  for  the  mine  has  been  imported  from 
America,  notably  Mr.  Patton,  the  manager,  who  filled  a  similar  position  at 
the  great  Comstock.  Mr.  Schlapp,  the  underground  manager,  occupied  a 
like  situation  at  that  renowned  mine.  The  assayer  is  also  an  American. 
There  are  numerous  other  mines  in  the  district  which  are  not  doing  as  well 
as  they  might,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  machinery  to  concentrate 
ores  which  are  easily  obtainable  from  extensives  lodes  that  are  not  of  a  rich 
description.  There  is  a  wide  field  open  here  for  the  ingenuity  of  machinists 
in  America,  who  might  make  an  immense  trade  with  this  colony  by  manu- 
-facturing  machinery  of  the  nature  indicated. 

Some  silver  mines  of  great  promise  are  also  being  developed  in  South 
Australia  proper  about  250  miles  from  Adelaide  and  bid  fair  to  be  equally  as 
productive  as  the  Barrier  reefs.  The  deposit  is  said  to  be  20  or  30  square 
miles  in  extent,  with  lodes  that  exceed  100  feet  in  width.  Assays  of  ore  from 
the  field  have  given  from  60  to  100  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  and  from  40  to 
60  per  cent,  of  lead.  In  spite  of  all  these  finds  the  share  market  is  dull, 
awing  partly  to  the  reaction  after  the  excited  state  of  the  market  when  the 
discoveries  were  first  made  and  partly  to  the  natural  delay  that  must  occur 
between  the  floating  of  the  companies  and  the  proper  development  of  the 
mines.  ^ 

The  revival  of  the  price  of  copper  through  the  operations  of  a  French 
syndicate  has  given  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  working  of  the  copper  mines  here. 
Most  of  the  mines  were  closed  and  the  towns  around  them  robbed  of  half 
their  inhabitants,  and  the  houses  fallen  to  decay,  but  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
copper  has  stimulated  the  mining  companies  to  fresh  exertions,  and  has  in- 
duced the  opening  up  of  new  mines  that  would  not  pay  to  work  during  the 
time  that  copper  was  quoted  at  the  low  figure  of  ^156  per  ton.  The  Moonta 
and  Wallaroo  mines  are  in  full  work  again  and  are  paying  good  dividends. 
During  1887  there  was  a  larger  amount  of  copper  exported  than  in  any  year 
previous,  except  in  1884,  when  the  amount  exported  was  91,441  hundred- 
weights of  copper  and  23,968  tons  of  ore  exported  last  year.  Though  the 
amount  of  copper  and  ore  sent  away  last  year  was,  except  one,  the  largest 
amount  exported  in  one  year,  the  money  return  for  it  was  the  lowest  but 
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once,  viz,  |i9599)77o.     The  lowest  value  was  in  1886 — 11,376,400  for  72,71 1 
hundred-weights  of  copper  and  14,782  tons  of  ore. 

Gold  mining  is  progressing  steadily,  and  in  addition  to  the  Teetulka  and 
Woodside  finds  a  fresh  discovery  is  reported  beyond  Terowie,  about  180 
miles  from  the  capital.  The  reefs  appear  to  be  of  exceedingly  rich  descrip- 
tion, and  quartz  that  has  been  tested  has  given  from  6  to  140  ounces  per  ton. 
Gold  has  also  been  found  in  the  McDonnell  ranges  near  the  reported  find  of 
rubies.  The  reefs  there  are  extensive  and  rich  and  afford  a  great  opportunity 
for  thorough  miners  to  make  a  fortune. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  excitement  over  the  reported  find  of  rubies 
in  the  McDonnell  ranges  in  the  far  North,  but  from  the  report  of  experts  in 
England  it  appears  that  the  gems  are  only  garnets  of  a  very,  superior  kind. 
It  is  probable  that  mining  in  all  its  branches  will  receive  a  very  great  stimulus 
when  the  act  legalizing  mining  on  private  property,  which  is  now  before  the 
legislature,  becomes  law.  Now  that  the  finds  of  gold  are  so  extensive  it 
might  be  pointed  out  that  America  might  command  the  whole  trade  and 
supply  the  demand  for  gold  crushing  and  concentrating  machinery,  which 
now,  for  the  want  of  a  little  pushing,  finds  its  way  to  England  and  the  other 
colonies. 

SHIPPING. 

The  shipping  trade  in  the  colony  shows  a  large  increase  in  the  last  few 
years,  both  in  cargo  and  passenger  steamers,  but  the  sailing-vessel  trade  is 
steadily  growing  weaker  as  the  greater  facilities  for  transferring  cargo  and 
the  shorter  times  in  which  steamers  deliver  it  increase.  There  are  two  lines 
of  mail  steamers,  the  P.  and  O.  Company  and  the  Orient  Company,  both 
of  which  receive  aid  from  the  English  and  colonial  governments.  Their 
fleets  are  composed  mostly  of  steamers  whose  tonnage  exceeds  5,000  tons. 
In  addition  to  these  the  Messagerie's  Maritime  Company's  boats  and  those 
of  the  Nord  Deutscher  Lloyds  Steam-ship  Company  call  every  month.  Both 
of  these  lin^  are  subsidized  by  the  governments  of  the  countries  to  which 
they  belong.  There  are  several  lines  of  British  cargo  steamers  that  call,  and 
the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company's  boats  put  in  an  appearance 
occasionally.  It  is  most  noticeable  that  there  are  no  steamers  from  the 
United  States  calling  here,  although  there  is  a  splendid  opening  for  them. 
Most  of  the  prominent  mercantile  marine  countries  in  the  world,  except  the 
United  States,  are  represented  by  steamers  calling  for  our  trade.  The  San 
Francisco  mail  steamers  only  come  as  far  as  Sydney,  and  as  a  result  this  col- 
ony has  to  pay  ^S  cents  per  pound  for  the  carriage  of  letters  that  come  by 
that  route  from  Sydney  to  Adelaide,  and  for  which  the  United  States  makes 
no  allowance  to  this  Government.  This  could  easily  be  obviated  by  the 
steamers  calling  here  via  Melbourne,  and  would  be  the  means  of  opening  up 
direct  commimication  between  here  and  America.  In  course  of  time  the  vessels 
that  are  trading  here  now  will  have  obtained  such  root  in  commercial  circles 
tiiat  any  opposition  then  will  be  a  tedious  and  expensive  undertaking.  Only 
1 7  vessels  arrived  here  from  American  ports  last  year,  and  out  of  this  number 
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only  two  ships,  whose  combined  tonnage  only  reached  1,400  tons,  were  flying 
the  American  flag.  The  remainder  were  all  foreign  vessels  that  were  doing 
the  trade  that  America  itself  neglected.  Latest  advices  state  that  a  large 
company  has  been  formed  in  Hamburg  for  the  purpose  of  running  a  line  of 
boats  from  there  to  Australia.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  decennial 
statement  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  arriving  at  Port  Adelaide  that 
1884  was  the  best  year  in  the  last  ten,  both  as  regards  the  number  of  vessels 
and  tonnage  outward  and  inward.  Since  then  the  large  steamers  tailing  here 
have  naturally  decreased  the  number  of  smaller  vessels. 


Yean. 


X878 

1879 

1880 

x88i 

x88a 

X883 

X884 

X885 

1886..... 
X887 


Arrivals. 

Dep 

No. 

Tonna^. 

No. 

1,006 

452,738 

1,035 

1,09a 

467,7^9 

»,039 

«,<H5 

590,085 

X^XIX 

«.07a 

640,88s 

XfOBx 

x,ii3 

675,441 

1,099 

X,063 

748,926 

J. 074 

I,X30 

909,334 

x,xxx 

1,073 

893,09a 

x,09x 

859 

770,922 

878 

907 

841,422 

905 

Tonnage. 

452,535 
465,182 

6x0,819 
628,606 
661, 77X 

755,839 
925,197 

9«3.9So 

787,554 
836,461 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  last  ten  years  the  annual  number 
of  ships  arriving  at  our  port  decreased  11.6  per  cent.,  but  the  tonnage  in- 
creased 85.8  per  cent.,  so  that  though  the  number  of  vessels  that  arrived  last 
year  was  119  less  than  in  1878,  their  tonnage  was  greater  by  388,684  tons. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  vessels  owned  and  registered  in  the  colony : 
Steameni.  *^8,  tonnage,  11,481 ;  sailing  vessels,  134,  tonnage,  15,583  ;  barges, 
hulks,  and  lighters,  82,  tonnage,  7,804;  total,  307  vessels,  tonnage,  34,868, 
or  an  average  of  a  little  more  than  112  tons  each.  The  Government  vessels 
are  not  included  in  this.  They  consist  of  8  steamers,  2,220  tons ;  7  dredges, 
i,8»o  tons ;  3  launches,  50  tons ;  8  light  ships  and  hulks,  420  tons ;  9  barges, 
2,000  tons;  53  pontoons,  2,000  tons ;  6  life-boats  and  H.  M.  C.  S.  Protector, 
1,000  tons,  10  guns,  and  equipped  in  the  most  complete  manner  with  the 
latest  improvements. 

FOREST   DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  is  developing  into  one  of  the  most  useful  departments 
in  the  colony,  and  is  yielding  a  revenue  that  promises  to  be  of  substantial 
value  to  the  colony.  The  forest  department  was  first  established  in  1876, 
and  since  then  natural  forests  have  been  protected  and  reserves  granted, 
which  have  been  planted  with  trees  of  a  useful  description.  These  have  all 
been  wonderfully  successful,  and,  as  tree  nurseries,  bring  in  a  good  income. 
In  the  northern  district  of  the  colony  there  are  eight  reserves  containing 
23,134  acres,  in  the  western  district  one  reserve  of  4,174  acres,  in  the 
southern  district  nine  reserves  containing  altogether  45,440  acres;  in  all 
twenty-four  reserves  containing  an  aggregate  of  165,324  acres.     Additional 
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to  this  are  6,685  ^^^  of  land  inclosed  and  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  plant- 
ing and  encouragement  of  a  natural  growth  of  trees  in  the  indigenous  for- 
ests. There  are  six  nurseries  under  the  department  of  an  aggregate  area  of 
^^  acres,  from  which  about  1,000,000  trees  have  been  raised  annually,  but  it 
is  hoped,  with  recent  improvements,  to  double  this  number  in  future. 

Last  year  the  expenditure  for  this  department  was  127,315,  and  the  reve- 
nue f  40,615.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  department  the  expenditure 
has  been  ^290,000,  and  the  revenue  ^295,000.  Thus  the  whole  work  of  the 
department  has  been  carried  on  without  any  actual  expense  to  the  country, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  reserves  are  valued  at  J 750,000,  and  are  a  perma- 
nent source  of  revenue.  A  contract  has  been  entered  into  by  the  forest  de- 
partment with  the  Broken  Hill  proprietary  mine  for  the  supply  of  200,000 
feet  of  sawed  timber  per  month  for  the  next  three  years.  Besides  smaller 
contracts,  large  quantities  of  railway  sleepers  are  supplied  to  the  Government 
as  required.  To  encourage  the  planting  and  culture  of  trees  an  act  has 
been  passed  authorizing  the  payment  of  |io  per  acre  for  every  atre  planted 
by  a  land-owner,  under  certain  specified  conditions. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  railway  system  of  South  Australia  now  extends  over  1,499)^  miles, 
and  there  are  273^5^  miles  in  course  of  construction.  The  lines  extend 
nearly  690  miles  to  the  north  of  Adelaide  and  nearly  200  miles  to  the  south. 
The  most  important  line  yet  opened  is  the  one  to  the  Victorian  border, 
which  connects  this  city  with  Melbourne  and  Sydney.  The  distance  by  rail 
from  here  to  Melbourne  is  510  miles,  and  the  express  train  occupies  18  hours 
in  performing  the  journey.  There  is  railway  communication  with  Broken 
Hill,  a  distance  of  310  miles,  which  taps  all  the  trade  from  the  Barrier  district. 

The  transcontinental  line,  from  Adelaide  to  Port  Darwin,  is  completed 
nearly  as  far  as  Angle  Pole,  690  miles  north  of  Adelaide^  There  is  a  line 
being  constructed  from  Palmerston,  in  the  northern  territory,  to  Pine  Creek, 
146  miles,  which  line  it  is  proposed  to  push  inland  and  eventually  connect 
with  the  trans-continental  line,  of  which  there  are  still  1,000  miles  to  con- 
struct. There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  about  the  construction 
of  the  intervening  i  ,000  miles  to  complete  the  line.  Many  are  averse  to 
the  colony  increasing  its  public  debt  to  the  extent  that  would  be  necessary 
for  finishing  the  work.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  disposition  to  have  it 
finished  on  the  land-grant  S3rstem.  American  capitalists  who  have  had  any 
experience  in  this  kind  of  work  would  find  here  a  splendid  opening  for 
them.  The  line  will  traverse  some  of  the  richest  grazing  and  mineral  coun- 
try on  the  whole  continent,  besides  opening  up  a  route  that  would,  with 
efficient  steam  service,  bring  the  colonies  in  the  matter  of  mail  communica- 
tion several  days  closer  to  England.  The  railway  returns  show  that  the 
total  cost  of  construction  of  the  railway  in  the  colony  has  been  148,531,185, 
and  the  revenue  was  14,298,140,  or  4.45  per  cent,  on  the  total  cost  of  con- 
struction. The  average  interest  on  the  money  borrowed  for  construction  is 
4  per  cent.,  so  that  the  money  invested  in  railways  has,  af^er  paying  interest 
N.  S. — No.  2,  February— —II. 
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on  money  borrowtd,  contributed  0.45  per  cent,  profit  to  the  general  reve- 
nue. The  total  working  expenses  were  12,170,000  and  ^he  earnings 
f 4,330,000,  leaving  a  profit  of  f  2, 180,000.  This  is  the  best  return  the 
railways  of  the  colony  have  made,  for  in  no  previous  year  has  the  excess  of 
receipts  over  expenses  been  suflScient  to  cover  the  interest  on  the  original 
cost.  The  railways  have  now  been  placed  under  a  board  of  three  commis- 
sioners, who  are  not  subject  to  parliamentary  control.  The  chairman  of  the 
board  is  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith,  who  was  manager  of  the  Great  Western  line  in 
England.  His  two  colleagues  are  Mr.  Hill,  who  has  been  manager  of  a 
large  coaching  company  for  many  years,  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Neil,  a  gentleman  of 
wide  commercial  experience.  It  is  hoped  that  under  this  management  the 
railways  will  be  considerably  more  profitable  than  hitherto. 

SKINS. 

Perhaps  the  largest  item  of  trade  between  this  colony  and  the  United 
States  consists  of  kangaroo  and  wallaby  (a  smaller  marsupial)  skins.  Owing 
to  the  growing  demand  for  these  skins  large  parties  are  engaged  in  catching 
these  animals,  male  and  female,  bid  and  young,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
and  as  they  are  classed  as  vermin  by  the  Government  there  is  no  close  season, 
and  these  marsupials  will  very  soon  be  exterminated.  Considering  the  pros- 
pects of  this  trade,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  might  be  developed,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  take  some  step  to  prevent  the  total  destruction  of  these 
animals  and  encourage  their  production  within  inclosed  areas.  The  tails 
and  hind-quarters  are  considered  a  delicacy,  and  a  large  trade  might  be 
4one  by  preserving  them.  At  present  the  slaughter  is  conducted  on  a 
wholesale  principle.  The  animals  are  driven  in  great  numbers  into  an  im- 
provised stock-yard  and  are  then  knocked  on  the  head  with  waddies.  This 
is  found  preferable  to  shooting,  because  skins  that  have  been  perforated  by 
shot  lose  considerably  in  market  value. 

Rabbits  have  simply  overrun  the  colony,  and  many  thousands  of  dollars 
are  paid  annually  for  their  scalps.  They  are  exceedingly  destructive,  and 
in  those  districts  where  they  are  most  numerous  make  a  most  palpable  de- 
crease in  the  wheat  yield.  The  supply  of  these  skins  is  practically  im- 
limited. 

FINANCE. 

The  financial  position  of  the  colony,  which  has  during  the  past  few  years 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  anxiety  to  all,  has  at  length  assumed  a  brighter 
aspect.  Retrenchment  has  been  the  order  of  the  day  m  all  Government  de- 
partments, and  this,  combined  with  the  increased  trade,  due  to  the  plentiful 
harvest  and  the  development  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  colony,  have 
tended  to  assist  the  treasurer  in  putting  before  the  country  a  statement  which 
shows  an  estimated  surplus  of  1865,000  of  revenue  over  expenditure  for  the 
present  financial  year.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  following  table  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  that  since.  1882  the  expenditure  has  been  in  excess 
of  the  revenue,  until  now  there  is  a  deficit  of  ^5,893,895. 
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Rerenaes.  Exp>«Aditures. 

«883 ^io,3oo,695«  1x1,650,395 

»884 10,124,640   iii990»995 

«885 11,547,995   11,274,040 

1886 9,876,345   ",171.975 

1887 10,070,510      10,725,675 

The  Government  proposes  to  provide  for  this  deficiency  by  issuing 
treasury  bills  for  the  amount,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4|J  per  centum 
per  annum.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  these 
bills  have  already  been  issued  at  a  satisfactory  rate.  The  public  debt  of  the 
colony,  including  the  amount  of  the  deficit,  now  totals  J 101, 685, 395, 
which  averages  I305  per  head  of  the  population.  The  interest  on  this, 
which  varies  in  rate  from  4  to  6  per  cent.,  is  f4>236,790  per  annum.  Thus 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  yearly  revenue  of  the  colony  goes  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  public  debt,  but  as  most  of  the  principal  has  been  exjK'nded  on  repro- 
ductive works,  such  as  railways,  jetties,  reservoirs,  wharves,  etc.,  it  can  only 
be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  good  investment,  which  will,  in  course  of 
time,  be  the  backbone  of  the  colony. 

TELEGRAPH,  TELEPHONE,  AND  POSTAL. 

The  total  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  the  colony  is  5,485 )4  miles,  which 
is  an  increase  of  only  81  miles  over  the  previous  year.  Length  of  wires  in 
use,  ii,oo8ji  miles;  number  of  intercolonial  telegrams  sent,  793,575; 
receipts  from  same,  1211,925 ;  telegrams,  international,  53,788 ;  gross  value 
of  same,  |i>38o,4oo;  proportion  due  to  South  Australia,  ^162,250;  total 
revenue  of  department,  ^974,975 ;  total  expenditure  of  department,  1893,080 ; 
excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure,  ^440, 180. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  telephone  exchange  in  1882,  the  business  has 
increased  at  a  great  rate.  Now  there  are  1,100  instruments  in  use  and  1,620 
miles  of  wire.  There  are  six  telephone  exchanges  and  439  subscribers  alto- 
gether. In  Adelaide  alone  there  are  362  subscribers.  The  revenue  from 
this  source  for  1887  was  155,530. 

The  postal  arrangements  of  the  colony  are  very  extensive,  and  are  a  fair 
source  of  revenue.  Last  year  the  sum  of  f  120,000  was  expended  on  the 
carriage  of  inland  mails,  and  ^85,000  was  paid  for  the  carriage  of  English 
mails.  There  are  586  post-offices  in  the  colony,  through  which  no  less  than 
15*  131,309  letters  and  postal  cards,  708,542  packets,  and  7,376,953  news- 
papers were  transmitted.  The  revenue  from  this  department  was  1523,375. 
There  are  174  money-order  offices  in  the  colony,  through  which  64,753 
money-orders  for  1955,780  were  issued.  Sixty-four  thousand  two  hundred 
and  seven  orders  were  paid  for  ^971,415.    The  revenue  amounted  to  |i  1,420. 

In  connection  with  this,  the  anomalous  state  of  things  in  existence,  as 
regards  the  postal  rates  between  here  and  the  United  States,  might  be  men- 
tioned. Letters  for  the  United  States,  via  San  Francisco,  cost  12  cents  ixr 
half  ounce,  and  via  England  16  cents  per  half  ounce.  Letters  from  the 
States  here,  however,  only  cost  5  cents  per  half  ounce,  though,  as  a  matter 
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of  practice,  it  continually  happens  that  double  and  treble  the  required 
amount  is  put  on  letters  for  this  colony. 

CHINESE. 

The  question  of  the  admission  of  Chinese  into  the  colonies  is  the  burn- 
ing question  of  the  hour  through  all  Australia.  As  far  as  this  colony  is  con- 
cerned, the  influx  of  Chinamen  has  been  very  small,  and  the  whole  Chinese 
population  does  not  exceed  350  in  South  Australia  proper,  exclusive  of  the 
Northern  Territory.  In  none  of  the  colonies  is  the  Chinese  population 
sufficiently  numerous  to  cause  any  alarm,  but  the  people  have  heard  so  much 
of  their  evil  influences  in  California,  and  other  portions  of  America  that 
they  are  determined,  by  preventive  measures,  to  obviate  the  necessity  for 
curative  legislation  in  the  future.  Of  course,  the  greatest  outcry  is  from  the 
labpring  classes,  who  fear  the  competition  of  the  Chinaman  in  the  labor 
market,  and*  as  members  of  Parliament  are  so  largely  dependent  upon  the 
working  classes  for  their  seats  in  the  legislature,  they  find  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  cry  down  the  Chinaman,  right  or  wrong,  and  endeavor  to  hide  the 
real  cause  of  the  agitation  (the  competition  with  £i;ropean  labor)  behind  the 
moral  reason  that  the  Chinese  are  not  desirable  colonists.  To  illusbute  this 
view,  the  most  degraded  representatives  of  that  nation  are  held  up  as  samples 
of  them  ail.  The  consequence  is  that  almost  the  whole  land  cries  out: 
"Exclude  them." 

There  are  really  two  classes  of  Chinamen  who  emigrate  to  these  colonies— 
the  loafing  criminal  and  the  trader.  The  former  class  are  guUty  of  those 
crimes  and  oflenses  for  which  both  classes  are  blamed.  The  latter  are  a 
steady,  thrifty,  law-abiding  people,  whose  presence  in  our  midst  is  a  direct 
gain  to  the  country,  and  whose  commercial  integrity  is  beyond  cavil.  The 
proper  course  of  legislation  there  should  be  not  to  exclude  all,  but  a  class, 
and  in  this  they  would  have  the  co-operation  not  only  of  all  right-thinking 
colonists,  but  also  of  the  Chinese  Government  itself. .  Some  extracts  firom 
the  report  of  Inspector  Foelsche  on  the  Chinese  in  the  Northern  Territory 
will  be  found  interesting  and  tend  to  bear  out  this  view  of  the  subject.  He 
estimates  the  number  of  Chinese  in  the  Northern  Territory  at  6,000.  In 
Palmerston  (the  capital)  the  number  varies  from  800  to  1,300.  They  have 
in  that  town  39  stores,  3  carpenter  shops,  2  shoemaker  shops,  3  laundries, 
5  tailoring  establishments,  4  eating  houses,  3  fishing  establishments,  32  fruit 
and  vegetable  gardens,  6  gambling  houses,  7  Chinese  brothels  (occupied  by 
24  prostitutes),  and  there  are  about  5,000  employed  on  railway  works. 

The  gambling  houses  are  attended  by  all  classes  of  Chinamen.  The  brothels  are  con- 
ducted quietly,  and  drunkenness  among  the  prostitutes  is  unknown.  .  The  Chinese  engaged 
in  the  various  business  and  occupations  before  enumerated,  with  few  exceptions,  are  thrifty 
and  law-abiding,  and  so  are  a  portion  of  the  laboring  class,  who  came  here  under  the  auspices 
of  the  leading  storekeepers,  who,  as  a  rule,  obtain  work  for  them  on  commission ;  but  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  the  Chinese  population  who  came  here  of  their  own  accord  to  get  a 
living  as  best  they  can  are  of  the  lowest  and  most  undesirable  cUris,  and  give  the  police  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.    They  monopolize  our  gold  fields  without  paying  for  miner's  rights, 
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and  if  they  do  not  get  sufficient  gold  to  supply  their  wants,  they  steal  and  rob  each  other.  A 
great  many  of  them  are  old  jail-birds  from  China  and  Hong-Kong,  and  would  just  as  soon  be 
fed  in  jail  as  having  to  work  for  a  living  themselves. 

He  further  points  out  that  the  punishment  by  imprisonment  has  no  terrors 
for  the  Chinaman,  and  as  they  are  accustomed  to  live  on  a  much  more 
meager  diet  than  that  provided  at  the  jail,  they  have  no  efficient  control 
over  the  majority  of  the  lower  classes. 

THE  LABOR  MARKET. 

With  the  gradual  decay  of  the  (depression  in  the  colony,  the  glut  in  the 
labor  market  became  daily  less  pronoimced.  At  present  there  is  a  fair  demand 
for  all  kinds  of  labor,  especially  tradesmen  and  artisans,  who  can  always  find 
employment  at  remunerative  rates.  Domestic  servants  find  plenty  of  open- 
ings for  their  services,  and  farm  and  station  hands  have  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  engagements.     The  following  is  the  ruling  rate  of  wages : 

For  farm  servants. — Plowmen,  ^5  per  week;  newly-arrived  immigrants, 
14  to  Js  per  week ;  married  couples,  I5  to  f  6  per  week ;  indifferent  farm 
hands,  %\  per  week ;  boys  and  youths,  %2  to  1 2. 50  per  week ;  bullock  drivers, 
f  4  per  week,  all  with  board  and  lodging  included. 

Tradesmen,  — Blacksmiths  and  bricklayers,  $2  to  ^2.25  per  day;  brick- 
makers,  ^3  to  I3.25  per  thousand;  cabinet-makers,  %2  to  I2.50  per  day; 
engineers  and  iron-founders,  %2  to  f  2.75  per  day ;  plasterers  and  plumbers^ 
I2.25  to  $2.50  per  day;  miners,  I1.50  to  I1.75  per  day;  masons,  I2.50  per 
day;  quanymen,  saddlers,  and  sawyers,  ft. 50,  fi.75,  and  |2  per  day, 
respectively;  shoeing-smiths,  I1.75  to|2.25  per  day;  farmers,  %2  to  I2.50 
per  day;  firemen,  I1.50  to  ^2.25  per  day;  watch-makers,  ^2.50  to  ^3.50 
per  day;  wheelwrights,  12.25  ^^  l^-S^  P^r  day. 

Domestic  servants,  —  Housekeepers,  ^2.50  to  ^3 ;  cooks,  ^2.50  to  ^3.75  ; 
housemaids,  %2  to  ^2.50;  laundresses,  I2.25  to  ^2.50,  and  general  servants 
the  same. 

Hotel  servants. — Barmen,  ^4.25  to  ^5;  barmaids,  ^2.50  to  f  3. 72;  cooks 
(men),  ^5  to  I7.50;  women,  I2.50  to  ^3.75;  boots  and  hostlers,  I3.75  to 
f  5,  all  per  week,  with  board  and  lodging. 

Station  hands  (with  lodging,  rations,  and  expenses  paid  to  station,  per 
year). — Shepherds,  ^175  to  ^200;  hut-keepers,  ^130;  married  couples, 
I300;  knockabout  hands,  ^195  to  ^225;  bush-carpenters,  I325  to  ^350; 
men  cooks,  I105  to  I225,  and  in  shearing  time  ^390  to  ^500;  horse-drivers, 
f2io;  drivers  on  roads,  ^260;  wool-pressers,  ^260  to  ^325;  stock-riders, 
I260  to  I325 ;  sheep-drovers,  ^260;  youths,  f  130  to  I155. 

BANKING  STATISTICS. 

The  banking  statistics  for  the  December  quarter,  1887,  read  as  follows: 
Average  Hadmties. — Notes  in  circulation,  fi>943y75o;  bills  in  circula- 
tion, ^65,620;  balances  due  to  other  banks,  f  247,075 ;  deposits  bearing 
interest,  118,691,675;  depositsnot  bearing  interest,  ^7,563,355  ;  total  aver- 
age liabilities,  128,561,475. 
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Assets. — Coined  metals,  ^6,335, 185 ;  bullion  and  ingots,  ^37,365 ;  public 
securities,  |io2y 200;  land  and  buildings,  ^1,981, 215;  notes  and  bills  of 
other  banks,  t^AhlAS'y  balance  due  from  other  banks,  ^948,805;  other 
debts  due  to  banks,  ^42,511,905;  total  average  assets,  $52,060,210. 

The  savings  bank  returns  for  January  last  show  an  increase  of  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety  eight  in  the  nimiber  of  depositors,  which  brings  the  total 
number  up  to  fifty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  seven.  The  receipts 
from  the  depositors  during  the  month  amounted  to  $487,920,  and  the  repay- 
ments to  $546,365,  which  shows  a  balance  of  $58,445  in  favor  of  repay- 
ments. Taking  the  agencies  apart  from  the  Adelaide  office  an  increase  is 
shown  of  deposits  over  withdrawals  of  $439465.  The  actual  decrease  in 
Adelaide  was  $201,910.  The  large  amount  withdrawn  from  the  Adelaide 
branch  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  excitement  in  the  mining  market  at  that 
time.  Since  January  the  number  of  depositors  has  grown,  and  so  also  have 
the  amounts  deposited. 

THE  JUBILEE   EXHIBITION. 

The  jubilee  of  the  colony  was  celebrated  by  the  holding  of  the  jubilee 
exhibition  at  Adelaide.  The  idea  of  holding  an  exhibition  was  first  mooted 
during  the  acute  stage  of  the  depression  which  we  have  just  passed  through> 
and  the  scheme  had  many  opponents.  However,  througli  the  determina- 
tion of  Sir  E.  J.  Smith  it  was  carried  out  by  private  individuals  for  the 
public  benefit.  The  Government  only  paid  for  the  permanent  buildings. 
It  was  a  great  success  and  paid  for  itself.  The  building  is  a  fine  structure; 
situated  on  North  Terrace,  from  whence  the  grounds  slope  gradually  down 
to  the  Torrens  Lake.  The  site  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  hills  at  the- 
back  of  Adelaide,  and  was  in  every  way  eminently  fitted  for  the  object  for 
which  it  was  selected.  The  grounds  extend  over  an  area  of  18  acres,  and 
was  more  than  half  covered  by  the  main  buildings  and  temporary  annexes. 
The  total  expenditure  was  $396,000,  of  which  some  $255,000  were  spent  on 
buildings,  $50,000  on  general  working  expenses,  and  $20,000  on  electric 
lighting.  For  receipts,  $165,000  were  received  from  the  Government  on 
account  of  the  permanent  buildings;  money  received  for  space,  $30,000; 
admission,  $112,500;  sundries,  $9,500;  so  that  it  is  estimated  that  by  the 
time  the  temporary  buildings  are  disposed  of  all  expense  will  be  paid. 

In  the  matter  of  exhibits,  Great  Britain  was  more  numerously  represented 
than  any  other  country,  and  was  well  represented  in  almost  every  branch  of 
trade.  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Germany  were  also  well  represented  and 
were  fairly  successful  in  the  matter  of  awards. 

New  South  Wales  was  by  far  the  best  represented  among  the  colonies. 
The  exhibits  were  varied  and  excellent,  and  included  mineral  products  and 
gems  of  great  value  and  beauty.  All  the  countries  of  Europe  contributed 
to  the  excellence  of  the  show,  and  Algiers,  Fiji,  India,  Johou,  Manila,  the 
Seychelles,  and  North  Borneo  were  represented  by  interesting  exhibits.  To 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  it  was  not  a  flattering  thing  to  see  his  country 
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SO  poorly  represented  at  an  exhibition  which  would  have  afforded  so  many 
opportunities  for  opening  up  a  trade^  which  it  could  easily  obtain,  but  is  left 
without  an  effort  to  restrain  it  to  flow  into  other  channels  from  which,  in 
years  to  come,  it  will  be  difficult  to  divert  it*.  The  only  exhibit  from  the 
United  States  that  attracted  any  great  amount  of  attention  was  a  centrifugal 
amalgamator  for  saving  gold  from  pulverized  quartz.  It  was  generally  con- 
sidered a  first-class  machin?,  and  was  far  superior  to  anything  else  of  the 
kind  exhibited.  This  is  the  class  of  thing  with  which,  considering  the 
growing  importance  of  gold  mining  in  the  colony,  a  great  trade  might  be 
made  between  here  and  the  States,  but  unless  the  business  is  pushed  the  trade 
will  go  to  the  other  colonies  or  to  England.  The  following  is  the  number 
of  awards  issued  to  the  various  countries  represented :  Austria  and  Hungary, 
94;  Belgium,  159;  British  Northern  Borneo,  2;  Denmark,  2;  France,  19; 
Germany,  115;  Holland,  2;  Italy,  3;  New  South  Wales,  427;  Victoria, 
516;  South  Australia,  1,015;  Seychelles,  4;  Sweden,  4;  Switzerland,  i; 
United  States,  90;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  995;  Algiers,  i;  Canada, 
10;  Fiji,  5;  India,  3;  Johou,  3;  Manila,  i;  New  Zealand,  10;  Queensland, 
4;  Tasmania,  13;  Singapore,  i. 

The  attendance  at  the  exhibition  numbered  789,671,  an  average  of  about 
5,700  per  day.  In  proportion  to  our  population,  the  show  was  more  numer- 
ously attended  than  either  in  Melbourne  or  Sydney.  The  proportions  were : 
Sydney  (1879),  ^58-934  per  cent.;  Melbourne  (1880),  154.262  per  cent.; 
Adelaide  (1887),  254.8x6  per  cent.  Taking  it  altogether,  the  exhibition 
was  an  almost  gratifying  success,  and  in  no  small  means  tended  to  give  that 
impetus  to  the  trade  of  the  colony  which  it  so  much  needed  after  the  trouble- 
some times  it  had  gone  through.  It  was  the  first  step  around  the  comer,  and 
it  was  speedily  followed  by  the  discovery  of  the  alluvial  gold  diggings  at 
Teehulpa;  then  followed  the  discovery  of  the  Barrier  silver  mines,  then  a 
bountiful  harvest,  and  finally  the  revival  in  the  price  of  copper,  so  that  now 
the  colony  stands  in  a  position  of  greater  prosperity  tnan  it  has  at  any  time 
since  its  foundation  fifly  years  ago. 

If  the  colony  is  able  to  stand  five  such  disastrous  years  as  those  from  1883 
to  1887,  it  must  have  great  resources,  and  surely  in  the  prosperous  times  that 
are  now  upon  us,  we  may  expect  to  make  rapid  strides  in  overtaking  the 
other  colonies  in  the  onward  march  of  progress,  population,  wealth,  and 
civilization. — Adelaide^  South  Australia,  October  2p,  /<?*<?. 

CHARLES  A.  MURPHY, 

Consular  Agent 
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Under  date  of  January  28, 1889,  Consul  Sawyer,  of  Trinidad,  forwards  to  the  Depart- 
ment  ordinance  No.  22,  to  take  effect  January  i,  1889,  which  yirtually  abolishes  the  duties 
beretofare  levied  in  Trinidad  00  exports  of  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  cocoa,  and  ooflfee. 
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According  to  French  official  returns  the  foreign  commerce  of  France  was 
as  follows  during  the  year  1887:  General  imports,  I953994I9O00;  special 
imports,  1777,018,000;  general  exports,  1817,973,000;  special  exports, 
1626,574,000.  As  compared  with  1886  this  shows  the  following  decrease: 
In  general  imports,  133,563,000;  in  special  imports,  ^35,145;  in  general 
exports,  1 1, 486,000;  in  special  exports,  ^444,000.  The  following  table 
shows  the  value  of  merchandise  imported  into  and  exported  from  France  and 
also  annual  excess  of  imports  for  last  six  years : 

General  commerce.  * 


Year. 


z88a.. 
Z883.. 
X884.. 
Z885.. 
x886.. 
X887.. 


Imports. 


^,150,647,000 
x,ozz,  137,000 

951,470,000 
987,504,000 

9S3,94X,ooo 


Exports. 


|9Z9,45S,ooo 
88o,zo8^ooo 
8z4,z5z,ooo 

7fi3#469.«» 

8i9.4S9#«» 
8x7,973,000 


of 

imports  over 
exports. 


^3z,z95,ooo 

196,97^,000 
Z3|8,oaz,ooo 
x«.  045, 000 
x35»9«,o» 


*  "General  commerce"  embraces  all  importations,  whether  entered  for  oonsumption  in  the  ooontry  or  in 
traitsit  to  other  countries,  and  ail  exportations,  including  articles  in  transit  from  other  oountriea  as  well  as  those 
of  French  production  and  manu&cture. 

Special  commerce,  * 


Years. 


z88a. 
X883. 

Z884. 
X885. 
x886. 
X887. 


Imports. 


fc30, 607,000 
927,930,000 

838,a9S,ooo 
7891023,000 
8x9, 163,000 
777,0x8,000 


Exportt. 


1689,859,000 
666,8x7,000 
623,873,000 
596,003,000 
637,0x8,000 
626,574,000 


Excess  of 

imports  over 

exports. 


$340,748,000 
261,0x8,000 
2x4,433,000 
X93,ooo,ooo 
185,145,000 
«So, 444,000 


*"  Special  commerce"  represents  importations  entered  for  consumption  in  the  country  and  the  exports  of 
articles  of  French  production  and  manu&cture,  including  also  such  articles  as  become  "  nationalised  "  by  being 
first  entered  for  consiunption  and  afterwards  exported,  and  is,  therefore,  the  commerce  proper  of  France.  The 
difference  between  the  general  and  special  commerce  represents  the  movement  of  goods  throu^^  the  country  in 
transit. 

'  The  preceding  statement  shows  that  the  total  estimated  value  of  merchan- 
dise imported  into  and  exported  from  France  has  not  much  varied,  but  the 
relation  between  the  values  and  the  corresponding  quantities  have  remarkably 
changed. 

Prices  of  merchandise  are  steadily  falling. '  In  1877  general  imports  into 
France  amounted  to  16,111,300  tons,  estimated  at  1881,990,700;  in  1887 
they  amounted  to  22,461,649  tons,  valued  at  |953,94iiOoo.     The  increase  in 
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the  value  was  8  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  the  corresponding  quantities 
was  40  per  cent.  In  1877  general  exports  from  France  amounted  to  5, 756,965 
tons,  valued  at  $843,564,400.  In  1887  they  amounted  to  6,894,687  tons, 
valued  at  1817,973,000.  The  decrease  in  the  value  was  3  per  cent.,  while 
there  was  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  corresponding  quantities. 
The  nature  and  value  of  the  special  imports  were  as  follows: 


Yean. 


1882. 
1883 
1884 
X885 

1886 
1887 


Alimentary 
•ubstances. 


foM.  445,000 
3x6,173,000 
277,6x1,000 
380,873,000 
a97f35Si«» 
«74»*39,<w> 


Industrial 
materials. 


^58,658,000 
463,756,000 
4a6,23x,ooo 
390,400,000 
401,903,000 
388,779,000 


M«tiiif«f^iw,wl 

arddes. 


^49,594,000 
148,301,000 
»34, 463,000 
1x7,788,000 
1x3,905,000 
1x3,600,000 


Total. 


I93o#6o7,ooo 
9»7,*30,ooo 
838,395,000 
799,o6x,ooo 
8x3,163,000 
777,0x8,000 


The  nature  and  value  of  the  special  exports  were  as  follows  : 


Yean. 


xSSz 
X883 
Z884 
X885 
x886 
X887 


Alimentary 
substances. 


^69,608,000 
163, 934,000 
X5X, 196,000 
X44,7xx,ooo 

X4Z,Z33,O0O 

'35,679,000 


Industrial 
materials. 


^55,809,000 
X45.o59,ooo 
«46#  487,000 
X36, 538,000 
x49,x89,ooo 
«55, 365,000 


articles. 


$364.44S,ooo 
357,334,000 
336,170,000 
3x4,764,000 
336,708,000 
335,530,000 


Total. 


#689,859,000 
666,3x7,000 
693,853,000 
596,003,000 
637,0x9,000 
696,574,000 


The  following  statement  shows,  by  customs  districts,  the  values  of  mer- 
chandise imported  into  and  exported  from  France  during  the  year  1887: 

Imports  and  exports  by  customs  districts. 


Customs  districts. 


Atlantic  and  channel  porta 

Bayoane .\...... 

Bordeaux 

Boulogne 

CaUis - 

Dieppe 

Dunkirk 

Havre 

Kaatcs 

Sahit  Nazaire 

Total 

Bil^lan  bordtr. 

Jeumont 

Lnie 

Tourwing 

Roubaiz 

Valeniscune^-Blanc-ldiaseroz 

Total 


General 
imports. 


#3,»93,< 

73,0x3,000 

30,334,000 

15,536,000 

8,49a,ooo 

63,034,000 

156,163,000 

8,734,000 

8,743,000 


367,x5o,ooo 


14,900,000 
4,960,000 

x6, 6x7, 000 
9,355,000 
5,6x6,000 


44,448,000 


Special 
imports. 


$3,876,000 

58,054,000 

33,060,000 

XI, 136,000 

5,839,000 

61,663,000 

94,107,000 

8,376.000 

5.404.000 


969,505,000 


X4, 331.000 
6,060,000 

16,444,000 
9,45«,ooo 
5,397,000 


44,603,000 


General 

exports. 


^,413,000 

75,733,000 

36, X 87, 000 

'9,030,000 

31,944,000 

9,x87,ooo 

x6x,x36,ooo 

1,988,000 

X5,4ox,ooo 


343,0x8,000 


9,689,000 
4,363,000 
x5, 7x0,000 
7,778.000 
7,894.000 


45,433,000 


Special 
exports. 


11,873,000 
61,046,000 
37,665,000 
13,684,000 
X9,o68,ooo 

7,585.000 
106,883,000 

x,447,ooo 

X3,063,O0O 


35X, 3x3,000 


7,430,000 
3,937,000 

»5, 479,000 
7,759.000 
6,00a, 000 


40,607,000 


/-« 
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Imports  and  exports  by  customs  districts — Cootiniied. 


Oislomt  difttricu. 

GenenU 
imports. 

Special 
imports. 

General 
exports. 

Special 
cjcportt. 

(Urmmn  harder. 
Avricourt « 

#9,0x3,000 

la,  7x9,000 

5,axx,ooo 

^.8»»ooo 

10,827,000 

5,057,000 

14,073,000 

15,093,000 

1,853,000 

14.0x4,000 

X3, 278,000 

i,6ai,ooo 

Belford  (Gemuui  ^nd  Swiss  border) 

Pagny ♦ ^.. 

Total 

a«,943.«» 

«4, 743,000 

3X,0&8,000 

18,913,000 

Mediierrantan  ports. 

38,040,000 
X93,482,ooo 

3»4SS*«» 
x,540,ooo 

'^6,6sx,ooo 

«43,8«4,ooo 

a,934,ooo 

868,000 

9.496.000 
x28,xx3,ooo 

444,«oo 
637,000 

7,855,000 

76,»>5,ooo 

x35?ooo 

637,000 

Maisdlks ^ 

Nice 

Island  of  Corsica 

Total 

336,5x7,000 

t84,a77,ooo 

138,690,000 

85,132,000 

Imitrior  districts. 
Rouen 

31,459,000 
61,914,000 

3»,S94,ooo 
67,494,000 

8,241,000 
75,733,000 

7,315,000 
72,587,000 

ToUl 

93.373,000 
z86,xxo,ooo 

99,oa8,ooo 
155,249.000 

83,974,000 
186,670,000 

79,903,000 
150,675,000 

AU  other  customs  districts 

953,941,000 

777,0x8,000 

8x7,973,ouo 

626,575,000 

k                     ••••*•»-**----. •.»••••• 

The  following  statement  shows  in  detail,  by  countries  and  by  articles,  the 
value  of  special  imports  into  and  special  exports  from  France  during  the 
years  1886  and  1887  • 

Special  imports  into  Frasue  by  countries. 


Rank, 
1887. 


3 
5 

6 

9 
12 

>3 
«4 
x6 

»9 
20 

ax 

84 

"9 

46 
54 


38 
*3 
3« 
49 
41 


Whence  imported. 


Eureps. 

England ^ ^ 

Belgium 

Spain 

Germany , 

Italy , 

Russia 

Switzerland 

Austria 

Turkey 

Sweden 

Portugal , 

Roumania 

Netherlands 

Greece ,.... 

Norway 

Denmark 

British  possessions  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea 


x886. 


A/ricu, 

Africa,  Western  Coast 

Egypt \ 

Barbary  States  (Tripoli,  Tunis,  Morocco) ..., 

British  possessions  in  Africa 

Other  countries  in  Africa  (except  French  possessions) , 


#>oi,344,3oo 
80,867,000 
76,756,100 
64,616,400 
S9i^.9oo 
32,8x0,000 
20,959,800 
20,824,700 
24,028,500 

9» 244, 700 

»4. 339.900 
5,X9».700 
7,797,aoo 
9,071,000 
3,734,900 
598.300 
77,200 


4,6x8,700 
4,072,300 
3,358,900 
x,X58,ooo 
1,3x2,400 


1887. 


|9X,8xo,ooo 
79,883,OQp 
68,843,000 

62,X27,00O 

-».386,9<» 
34,450.000 

20,226,000 

19, 126,000 

18,740,000 

9,650,000 

7,392,000 

6,8x3,000 

6,678,000 

4,902,000 

4,x30,ooo 

675,000 

77.000 


2,256,000 
5,403,000 
4,053,000 
x,S05.0oo 
1,756,000 


Per  cent, 
of  total. 


11.8 
X0.4 
8.9 
8.0 
7-7 
4-4 

2.6 

3.5 
2.4 

X.2 

x.o 
0.9 
0.8 
0.6 

O.S 

0. 1 


0.3 
0.7 

O.S 
0.2 
0.9 
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Special  imports  into  France  by  countries — Cootinaed. 


Rank. 
1S87. 


7 
II 

18 

»5 

40 

5" 

50 
57 


4 
»7 
39 
45 
37 
4a 
55 


Whence  imported. 


8 
»5 

86 

=T 

34 
35 
48 
59 


to 
39 

a8 

30 
3» 
33 
36 
47 
49 
$» 
5« 


w4xfa  aivi^  Ocemnica. 


British  East  Indies 

Chhia » ,.M, 

Japan ^ 7 

Dutch  bast  Indies 

Australasia „ 

Siam^M 

Philippine  Islands , 

Ooeanica,  other  Islands,  except  French  possessions. 


Nprtk  America,  Central  America,  and  IVeti  huUet, 

United  States 

Hayti  and  San  Doniingo 

New  Grenada , 

Mexico. M » 

Spanish  possession*  in  America , 

British  possessions  in  America 

Dutch  possessions  in  America , 

Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  and  Honduras 

St.  Thomas 


Semih  America. 


Ar;gcntine  Republic. 

Braril v.." 

Peni „ 

Uruguay 

Venezuda 

Ecuador 

Boltria 


French  Cehnies, 


Algeria 

St.  Pierre,  MiqueloD.etc ^.„ 

Martinique ^ 

Guadaloupe » 

French  East  Indies 

Senegal 

Island  of  Reunion 

Cochin  China  and  Tonquin 

Mayocte,  Nossl-Be,  and  St.  Mary  of  Madagascar. 

French  Guiana « 

New  Caledonia,  Tahiti.and  Nouka-Hiva 


x886. 


#37,"3.9<» 
a«,909»»oo 

7.108,400 

5.4a3»3«> 
1,659.800 

X54,40o 

328, 100 

«35f*<» 


56,491,100 

7,083,100 

3,065,100 

868,500 

a.  566,900 

1,335,300 

96,500 

434,600 

19, 300 


44,061,900 

10,190,400 

3,860,000 

S,8s8,6oo 

3,953,900 

3,605,500 

331,600 

J 35, 100 


34,098,500 
7,198,900 

3, 493,300 
3,088,000 

4,747,800 

3,995, >oo 

9,837,100 

386,000 

350,900 

38,600 

77,900 


Z887. 


Per  cent, 
of  total. 


$35,203,000 

33,7x6,000 

7,566,000 

4.844,000 

1,969,000 

139,000 

»43,ooo 

39.000 


69,795,000 
9,0x3,000 
9,939,000 
x,oo4,ooo 
9,509,000 
X, 100,000 

58,000 

1,093,000 
19,000 


35,087,000 

13,978,000 

4,535,000 

4,478,000 

3,300,000 

3,xo7,ooo 

359»ooo 

19,000 


95,845,000 
5,636,000 
4,x88,ooo 
4,099,000 
3,667,000 
3,648,000 
9,644,000 
591,000 

9X9,00O 

135.000 

58,000 


4*5 

3.0 
x.o 
0.6 
0.9 


8.3 
x.a 

0.3 

O.  X 

0.3 

O.X 
O.Z 


4-5 

«.7 
0.6 

0.6 

0.4 

0.4 


3-3 
0.7 

0.5 
0.5 
0.5 
0-5 
0.3 

O.  z 


»*••••••••«•••• 


••••••••••••••A 


RECAPITULATION. 


I 
6 

3 

t 

4 
5 


Euiopc....^ ^ 

Africa ^ 

Asia  and  Ooeanica.....*.,.....* 

North  and  Central  America,  Went  Indies 

South  Anierica 

French  Cobnies ^ 

TotaL 


531,966,000 
«4, 5*3, 600 
74,896,100 
70,850,300 
69,866,000 
50,141,400 


819^x63,000 


494,968,000  63.8 

14,975,000  1.9 

73,619,000  9.3 

79,690,000  10,4 

64,xx3,ooo  8.9 

50,646,000  6.4 


777,011,000 
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Special  exports  out  of  France  by  countries. 


Rank, 
X887. 


Whither  exported. 


Europe. 


3 
5 

6 

8 

zx 

»3 
z6 
x8 

ao 
»3 
a6 

3a 

37 
43 
46 


n 

IS 

33 

5* 

47 


aS 

35 

4« 

39 

49 
50 
54 


4 
xa 

»4 
3« 
34 
30 
42 
56 
5» 


9 
xo 

«9 

aa 

36 
48 


England ^ ^ 

Belgium 

Germany 

Switaerland 

Italy 

Spain M... 

Turkey 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Austria 

Russia 

Greece 

Denmark » 

Sweden 

Roumania ^ 

Norway 

British  possessions  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Africm. 


Egypt 

Barbary  States  (Morocco,  Tunis,  Tripoli) 

British  possessions  in  Africa 

Africa,  western  coast 

Africa,  other  parts,  except  French  possessions 


Asia  and  Oceanica. 


British  East  Indies. 

Australasia 

China 


Japan , 

Dutch  East  Indies.. 

Philippine  Islands. 

Other  Oceanica  islands., 


North  America,  Central  America,  and  West  Indies. 


United  Sutes 

New  Granada » 

Mexico...^.. , 

St.  Thomas , 

Hayti  and  San  Domingo... 

Spanish  possessions  in  America «...., 

British  possessions  in  America , 

Dutch  poss^ions 

Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  and  Honduras. 


South  America, 


Argendne  Republic. 
Braxil 


Uruguay... 

ChiU 

Peru 

Venezuela 
Ecuador... 
Bolivia 


18S6. 


I165, 015,000 

86,464,000 

57,437,000 

40,5x1,000 

37,152,000 

33,447,000 

8,936,000 

5,848,000 

4,497,000 

3,107,000 

2,084,000 

4,053,000 

1.312,000 

1,448,000 

579»ooo 

965.000 

637,000 


4,593»«» 

4,671,000 

x,4a8,03o 

axa,ooo 

•70»O3O 


1,659,800 
«,354,500 
849,900 
984,300 
482,300 
173.700 
X39,ooo 


54,4^,600 

5,133,800 

3,898,600 

i,a73,8oo 

x,o8o,8oo 

1,859,800 

694,800 

X9,3oo 

«54,400 


3z,3s6,5oo 

xx,p39,6oo 

3,860,000 

2,702,000 

X, 273,^00 

398, 300 
231,600 

9,600 


X887. 


Percent. 

of  total, 

X887. 


$«58. 183,000 
92,756,000 
61,027,000 
41.804,000 
37,075,000 
28,8x5,000 
9,0x3,000 

5,732,000    ! 

>, 265,000    . 

3,821,000    ■ 

2,934,000 

2,046,000 

1,872,000 

1,293,000 

*      1,004,000  ' 

849,000  \ 

560,000 


95.a 
14,9 

9-7 
6-7 
5.9 

4.6 

».4 
0.9 

07 
0.6 

O.S 

0.3 
0.3 
0.9 
o.a 
o.x 
o.  X 


3»937#«» 

0.9 

4,323,000 

0.7 

t, =74,000 

o.a 

>35,ooo 
386,000 

0.  X 

1,535,000 

0.9 

»,"39.ooo 

0.9 

868,000 

0.1 

1,486,000 

0.9 

347.000 

ai 

970^000 

••••«••«••••■«* 

58,000 
52,361,000 

8.3 

7, xoa,aoo 

I.X 

4,458,000 

0.7 

X, 390,000 

0.9 

X,  3x6,000 

0.9 

». 447.000 

O.a 

868,000 

O.X 

19,000 

X93,ooo 

•••••««»••••«•• 

37.734,000 

4-« 

XX,  503,000 

X.8 

3,^,000 

0.6 

2,046,000 

0.3 

X, 069,000 

0.9 

9^5,000 

0.9 

347.000 

O.X 

8,000 
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Sftiiai  exports  otti  of  France  by  eoatUries — CoDtinned. 


Rank, 


WUcher  eicported. 


1887. 


Per  oeot. 

oftotmL 

1887. 


^t     W   V^^^bvV  V^rV^^^^P^^P^P  ■ 


7 

2Z 
a4 
as 

97 

39 
40 
44 
45 
S3 
SS 


Mjutittiqae 

Cochin  China  and  Tooqntau 
Guadaloupe. 


•••  ■•«  •••••••••••••«• 


•••••«•••••••••••«••••■••••••■••• 


*••••••••••••  ••••••«••«••••«•••••••••■•••»••••«••••• 


Island  of  Reunion m, 

New  Caledonia,  Tahiti,  and  Nouka-HiTa ... 

French  Guiana 

St.  Pierre,  Mtqnekm,. etc •>—••• 

Frtnch  East  Indies...... 

BCayotte,  Nossi-Be,  and  St.  liaxy  of  Martagairar , 


■••••••  ••••«••••••«•■••••••••••••••••«•••••  • 


136,515,600 
1,930,000 
»f737f<»o 
«.  756,300 
«, 5*4, TOO 
1,3x5,900 
8x0,600 
868,500 

79».3«» 
xi5,8oo 

77, 


109,548,000 

a, 741,000 

«,930,ooo 

X, 891,000 

1,660,000 

946,000 

888,000 

830,000 

809,000 

S8,ooo 

39,000 


4.7 

04 

0-3 
0.3 

0-3 
0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

O.  X 


•  •••«•••••«••••• 


RECAPITULATION. 


X 

S 

6 

a 

3 

4 


Europe. 
Africa... 


Africa  and  Oceanica , 

North  and  Central  America. 

South  America 

French  Colonies 


O'otal. 


4S3,49».6oo 
x»,>74,700 
5,404,000 
68,573»ooo 
4X,o3i,8oo 
47, 34a, 900 


637,018,000 


453,049,000 
10,065,000 
5,665,000 
^,054.000 
47,37X,ooo 
4X,  380,000 


636,584,000 


73.6 
X.6 
0.8 

X0.8 

7-4 
6.S 


Special  imparts^  by  articles^  into  France. 


Rank» 
1887 


II 
45 

SI 

30 

57 
10 

9 
»4 

5 
25 

16 

>7 
*5 
58 
55 

13 

«9 
4> 
49 
7 
28 

40 
59 
38 

52 

63 

S3 


Aintldes. 


x886. 


1887. 


Per  cent. 

of  total, 

Z887. 


Animals,  lire: 

Cattle. 

Horses 

Butter  and  cheese. 
^^ffi^ ,..,,.. 


Clocks  and  watches. 

Coal  and  coke 

Coffee. 


Copper 

Cotton,  raw 

Cotton  yam «. 

Cotton,  other  manufartures  of. 

Fish,  salt-water 

Flax,  raw 

Flax  or  hemp  tissues. 

Flax  or  hemp  yam 

Fruits  for  the  ublc 

Grease,  all  kinds.. 

Guano  and  other  manures 

Hats,  stnw 

Hides  and  skins,  raw 

^idcs  and  skins,  dressed 

Hemp 

Hops 

Indigo.. 

Iron  and  steel,  rough. 

Iron  castipgB,  rough 

Jewelry  and  plated  ware 


#M,"7,8oo 

3, z 16, 000 

7,874,000 

4,381,000 

965,000 

34,048,000 

19,918,000 
5,115,000 

31,131,000 
6,987,000 

xx,ooz,ooo 

10,847,000 
10,345,000 

x,xoo,ooo 

1,370,000 

34,704,000 

5,964,000 

3,ozi,ooo 

3,084,000 

33,736,000 

5,530,000 

3,605,000 

753,000 

3.551,000 

1,660,000 

598,000 

1,374,000  I 


>«4,957,ooo 

3,^160,000 

7,103,000 

4,478,000 

z, 100,000 

a4. 537,000 

35,630,000 

6,466,000 

39,337,000 

6,033,000 
9,689,000 
9,383,000 
9,959,000 
1,043,000 
1,409,000 
14,263,000 
7,680,000 
3,416,000 
3,300,000 
29.490,000 
5,095,000 
3,435.000 

946,000 
3,648,000 
1,583,000 

370,000 
1,448,000 


a.o 
0.4 
0.9 
0.6 
o.  z 

3a 

3-3 
0.8 

S.x 

0.8 
1.2 
I. a 

>-3 
o.  X 

0.3 

1.8 

I.O 

0.4 
0.3 

3.8 

0.6 
0.4 

O.  X 

0.5 

o.s 

o.a 
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RaAk, 

Z887. 


39 
35 
SO 
z8 

5x 

3« 
a; 

8 

44 
a6 

36 

43 

33 
60 

56 

4 

»4 

3a 

4a 
ao 

47 
54 

37 
61 

34 

3 

I 

a. 

48 

»3 

89 

6 
46 


Articles. 


Jute,  raw 
Lead 


Leather,  manufitctures  of... 

Machines  and  nuichinery 

Mats  and  matting,  straw 

Meat,  fresh,  salted,  or  preserved 

Metals,  manufitctures  of. 

Oil>  olive .-. 

Oil,  seeds,and  fruits 

Oils,  ve^^etable,  except  olive  oil «. 

Ores 


Paper,  books,  and  engravings 

Petroleum  and  other  mineral  oils. 

Pewter 

Rice 


Saffron 

Seeds  ibr  sowing 

Silk  and  silk  waste 

Silk,  manufactures  of. 

Soda  and  potash 

Spirits  and  brandy 

Sugar  from  French  Colonies.... 

Sugar,  foreign 

Sulphur .,. 

Tobacco,  leaf. 

Tobacco,  manufactured 

Vegetables,  dried,  and  flour  of. 

Wheat  and  other  cereals 

Wines , 


Wool,  raw , 

Woolen  yam 

Wool,  other  manufitctures  of., 

Wood,  cabinet..... 

Wood,  common , 

Zinc 


All  other  articles. 


1886. 


3 
1 

7 

X 

7 
4 
4 
31 
5 
6 
6 

4 


56 
8 

3 

3 

6 

3 

X 


3 
50 

99 

74 

a 

»3 

4 
27 

3 

zoo 


ZQ4,000 

744.000 
679,000 

508,000 
756,000 
508,000 

458,000 
864,000 
816,000 

385,000 
157,000 

00a, 000 

188,000 
837.000 
686,000 
695,000 

o6x,ooo 
473,000 

299,000 
744,000 

320,000 
234,000 
899,000 

428,000 
215,000 
ai3,ooo 
513,000 
644,000 
916,000 
672,000 
914,000 
664,000 
169,000 
638,000 
452,000 
418,000 


Z887. 


#3,4S5> 
4,034,000 
x.988,000 
8,396,000 
z,64Z,ooo 
7,102,000 
4,439,000 
5,172.000 

25,823,000 
3,127,000 
5,558,000 
6,466,000 
4,033.000 
3,323,000 
4,363,000 
77s,ooo 
X, 100,000 

53,017,000 

10,306,000 

4,420,000 
3.358,000 
7,373,000 
2,451,000 
1,409,000 

3,860,000 
5zx,ooo 

4,323,000 
55,816,000 
85,634,000 
62,841,000 

3,413,000 
12,333,000 

4,883,000 
30,552,000 

2,74X,ooo 
101,391,000 


RECAPITULATION. 


•••••■••• 


Total  alimentary  substances , 

Total  articles  necessary  to  industry. 
Total  manufactured  articles , 


Grand  total  of  imports. 


297,355,000 
4ox,903,ooo 
zia,905,ooo 


8x2,163,000 


"74,639,000 
388,779,000 
1x3,600,000 


777,018,000 


Special  exports^  by  articles^  from  France. 


Percent. 

of  total, 

1887. 


«-4 

••S 

o-S 
z.i 

o.a 

0.9 

06 

0.7 

3-3 
04 
0.7 

0.8 
0-5 
0.4 
0.6 
o.  x 
0.1 
6.8 

«-3 
0.6 

0.4 

0.9 

0.3 

o.a 

0.5 
o.  X 

0.6 

7.3 

II. o 

8.  a 

0.3 
1.6 

0.6 
3-9 
04 
3.a 


35-3 

50.0 
X4.8 


Rank, 

Z887. 


Articles. 


1 


Animals,  live : 

a5  Cattle 

x8  Horses 

39  Antiquities,  collections  of. 

56     Arms 

X3     Brandy  and  spirits 

^     Building  materials 


#4,552,000 

7,188,000 

2,034,000 

811,000 

M.  357,000 
4i '30,090 


|6, 137,000 
9,x68,ooo 
2f 953, 000 
1,177,000 

12,873,000 
4.458,099 


Per  cent, 
of  total. 


i.o 

>.5 
0.4 
o.a 
s.x 

0.7 
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Rank, 
1887. 


xz 

59 

»7 
33 
53 

3« 

ao 

60 
8 

43 

34 

«7 

5 

«4 
40 
47 
S« 

aa 

•3 

37 
44 
S8 
»5 

9 
57 
36 
14 

6 
•6 

AS 

xa 

•9 
5a 

6z 

4a 
49 

30 
SO 

»9 
48 
aS 

S4 

4« 
4 
3 

55 

x6 

«3 
46 
xo 

35 

a 

3« 

7 
ai 

x 


Articles. 


Butter  and  cheese... 
Candks,  all  kinds... 

Chemicals , 

Clocks  and  watches 
Coal  and  coke 


Copper 

Cotton,  nnmaniriaftmed 

Cotton  yam.. 

Cotton,  other  manufactures  of . 

Drugs  and  medicines.. 

Dye-wood,  extracts  of. 


Fancy  goods  and  furniture , 

Fish,  salt<watcr  and  preserved.... 

Flax  and  hemp 

Flax  and  hemp  yarn.. 

Flax  and  hemp,  manu&ctures  of., 
Fi 


'rutu 


Glass  and  cauthen  ware.... 

Grease,  all  kinds. 

Hair  (animal)  and  bristles 
Hau,  felt,  wool,  or  silk.... 

Hides  and  skins,  raw.. 

Hides  and  skins,  dressed .. 
Indigo 


Iron  and  steel,  rougli  and  castings... 

Jewelry  and  plated  ware. 

Leather,  manuCKtures  of  ~ 

Machines  and  machinery 

Meat,  salted  or  preserved 

Metals,  manufactures  of. 

MQiinery  and  artificial  fk>wers 

Musical  instrumcDts 

Oleaginous  seeds  and  fruits 

OiUakca ., 

Oa,  oUre 

Oils,  vegetable,  except  olive  oil 

Faints  and  cobrs 

Paper  and  mann&cturcs  of.. 

Perfumery  and  toilet  articles.......... 

Rags 


SaffroB 

Seeds  for  sowing 

sak- ^ 

Silk,  manolSictnxca  oC 

Soap,  ether  than  toikt...... 

Stt^tf,  raw...... 

SugWf  refined  ~ 

Tobacco,  manufiictured ... 

Vegetables,  dried — .. 

Wearing  appard> 

Wheat  and  other  cereals.. 
Wines.... ««».».«.......... ».»«... 

Wood,  common 

Wool 


Woolen  yam ~........ 

Wool,  manu&cturcs  of.. 
Ail  other  arti(des..««.,»M* 


»SSi 


'J  '^' 


.  ■  !J« 


1886. 

XB87. 

Per  cent, 
of  total. 

|X7, 158,000 

$16,347,000 

3.6 

77a,ooo 

676,000 

0.1 

9,341,000 

9,383,000 

IS 

3,783,000 

4,3a3»«» 

0.6 

1,448,000 

X.  467,000 

o.a 

3,169,000 

3,973,000 

0.5 

5.9«5.«» 

8,637,000 

1.4 

367,000 

483,000 

0.  X 

• 

80,690,000 

M,735,«» 

3-6 

a.45i»oc» 

3,509,000 

0.4 

3,4x6,000 

3,899,000 

0.6 

5,173,000 

5,387,000 

0.9 

34,086,000 

"4, 723,000 

3.9 

6,373,000 

6,X95,ooo 

1.0 

3,471,000 

a,934,ooo 

0.4 

X, 177,000 

1,969,000 

0.3 

8,567,000 

1,486,000 

0.3 

8,399,000 

7,508,000 

x.a 

7,045.000 

7,353,000 

x.a 

3,635,000 

3,069,000 

0.5 

1,776,000 

3,509,000 

0.4 

X, 3x6,000 

866,000 

O.X 

11,533,000 

11,059,000 

X.8 

18,644,000 

18,084,000 

3.9 

868,000 

946,000 

o.a 

»,544.ooo 

3,304,000 

0.5 

9,380,000 

13,391,000 

a.o 

35,688,000 

84,337,000 

3*9 

5,308,000 

6,060,000 

x.o 

a.33S.<w> 

3.470,000 

0.4 

XX, 908,000 

X4,39x,ooo 

«'3 

6,334,000 

5,3x1,000 

0.9 

X,  544,000 

x,486,ooo 

o.a 

483,000 

444,000 

O.X 

8,895,000 

3,567,000 

0.4 

1,679,000 

X,63X,00O 

0.3 

4,586,000 

4,979,000 

0.8 

X, 467,000 

X, 603,000 

0.3 

8,685,000 

8,685,000 

».4 

1,698,000 

»,795,ooo 

0.3 

5,481,000 

5,307,000 

0.9 

S99*«» 

1,409,000 

0.3 

«.953,«» 

fl,7<u,ooo 

0.4 

38,448,000 

87,890,000 

4-4 

46,706,000 

4o,49»,ooo 

6.5 

1,486,000 

X,  393,000 

o.a 

X, 333,000 

338,000 

O.X 

9,0x3,000 

11,040,000 

x.8 

338,000 

390,000 

O.X 

a,o37,ooo 

a,  300,000 

0.3 

x5,x5o,ooo 

17,409,000 

3.8 

S,77X,ooo 

3,648,000 

0.6 

So,xo3,ooo 

45,xo4,ooo 

7-8 

4,343.<»o 

4,883,000 

0.8 

•5.495.000 

33,337,000 

3-7 

«,473rOa> 

7,643,000 

x.a 

7».49»»«» 

*7, 687,000 

X0.8 

66,8x6,000 

69,383,000 

X0.8 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Rank, 
ZB87. 


Articles. 


Total  alimentary  substances 

Total  articles  necessary  to  Industry 
Total  manufactured  articles 

Grand  total  of  exports.. 


1886. 


Z4X, 123,000 
149,189,000 
336,708,000 


637,0x9,000 


X887. 


135,679,000 

X55. 365,000 
33S» 530.000 


6a6, 574,000 


Per  cent, 
of  total. 


aa.o 
24.0 
54.0 


TRADE  BETWEEN   FRANCE   AND  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

According  to  French  official  returns  the  special  imports  from  the  United 
States  into  France  during  the  year  1887  amounted  to  ^62,534,343,  an  in- 
crease of  ^6,049, 343  as  compared  with  the  year  i886. 

The  following  comparative  table  shows  for  the  last  eight  years  the  value 
of  special  imports  into  France  from  the  principal  countrieis,  with  the  rank  of 
importance  occupied  by  these  countries  in  each  year : 


Year. 


x88o 
x88x, 

X882. 
1883 
1884 

1885 
1886 
1887 


United  States. 


Rank. 


X 

2 

4 
6 

6 

5 

6 

4 


Value. 


$14x^000,000 
98,000,000 
75,000,000 
68,000,000 
54,000,000 
53,500,000 
56,500,000 
63,700,000 


England. 


Rank. 


Value. 


llxaS,  000,000 
136,000,000 
*39#ooo,ooo 
«34»  000,000 
X 19, 000, 000 
I04f 000,000 
xox,  300,000 
91,800,000 


Belgium. 


Rank. 


8 

3 

a 

9 
2 
9 
9 
2 


Value. 


|88,  000,000 
91,000,000 
78,000,000 
95*000,000 
89,000,000 
78,000,000 
81,000,000 
80,000,000 


Year. 

x88o 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

X887 


Germany. 


Rank. 


4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
5 
5 


Value. 


^5,000,000 
88,000,000 
72,000,000 
89,000,000 
80,000,000 
73,000,000 
65,000,000 
62,000,000 


Italy. 


Rank. 


5 
5 

6 

4 
4 
6 

4 
6 


Value. 


$77,000,000 
84,000,000 
70,000,000 
89,000,000 
71,000,000 
51,000,000 
60,000,000 
59,400,000 


Spain. 


Rank. 


6 
6 

5 
5 

5 
4 
3 
3 


Value. 


$66,000,000 
73,000,000 
71,000,000 
73,000,000 
58,009,000 
70,000,000 
77,000,000 
68,800,000 


In  the  matter  of  special  exports  from  France  in  1887,  the  United  States 
occupied  the  fourth  place,  viz,  England,  1158,183,000;  Belgium,  I92,- 
756,000;  Germany,  161,027,000;  United  States,  |5 2, 36 1,000. 

The  two  following  statements  exhibit  the  value  of  the  principal  articles 
imported  into  France  from  the  United  States  for  consumption,  and  the  value 
of  French  merchandise  exported  from  France  to  the  United  States  during 
the  year  1887: 
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SpeeuU  imports  Jkom  the  United  States  into  France  during  the  year  i88y. 

% 

[Compiled  from  F.Tncli  customs  returns.] 


,  for  tanning 

IBg «...,.. 

y  hoofr  of  cattle. 


Brail.  .»«««»«>.».»««n«»>i 

Ry« -. 

Wheat  Aoor 


»»>••••••■■■■■••••■■■■■ 


Chemicals,  dyes,  and  medidBei : 


I. • ■•••••••«••« •«••■ . •••  ••«••••••• 


Djre»woodSf  extiacts  of. 
Potash,  cafbonate  oil..*.. 

SaxsapariDa 

Soda,  silicate  of.. 

Oder 


Copper,  unmanufiictured 

Cotton,  and  maniifiicfurm  of: 

Unmann&ctnxed  .....•••m..... ......■••.. 

White,  manufiictured , 

Colored 

Printed m*. 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware  .......... 

Fancy  articles,  curiosities , 

Feathers,  ordinary , 

Feathers,  fine 

Fish: 

Cod-fish  and  mackcrd ................. 


Oysters ....m...... ......«»• 

Flajc  and  jute,  and  manufiictura  of: 


Jute  yam 

Fnilts: 

Apples,  dried. .............  •• 

Gnpes,  dried. ,..—....♦« 

Other,  pcesenred 

Grease,  tallow. , 

Gold  leaH 

Hair,  human 

Hardware 

ifides  and  skins,  undressed : 

Sheep......... ....•*.....;. 

Kid - 

Othcr....M»M..........«.....«< 


Indht  robber,  unmanvbctnred. 
India  robber,  rnant; 
Inm  awl  steel,  and 


t  ■»»»»■ ...... • 


manofiicdires  of : 


••••••••••«#•••••••••••••••«••••••••«••••  -••••••••••■ 


Customs  ▼aluAtioDS. 


$30. 64  per  100  pounds. 

z.  19  per  xoo  pounds. 

7. 00  per  xoo  pounds. 

.96  per  100  pounds. 


.96 
XX4.67 
X09.43 
X7X.58 
ass.  85 

43-77 
61.38 

70.04 


per  xoo 
per  xoo 
per  xoo 
per  TOO 
per  xoo 
per  xoo 
per  xoo 
per  xoo 


pounds., 
pounds., 
pounds., 
pounds.. 
pouikds.. 
pounds., 
pounds, 
pounds.. 


x.Tsper 

X9.a6per 

4. 90  per 

9. 63  per 

X.  05  per 

.x8per 

15. 93  per 

x8.  xa  per 

xo.o7per 


xoo  pounds, 
xoo  pounds, 
xoo  pounds, 
xoo  pounds, 
xoo  pounds. 

gallon.. 

xoopoundi. 
xoo  pounds, 
xoo  pounds.. 


XX.  99  per  100  pounds, 
30. 64  per  too  pounds. 
48!.  X5  per  zoo  pounds 
40. 37  per  xoo  pounds. 
3. 50  per  xoo  pounds 


87. 54  per  xoo  pouzids. 
394.00  per  zoo  pounds. 

3.06  per  zoo  pounds. 
X7. 51  per  xoo  pounds., 
17. 5z  per  xoo  pounds. 

3. 19  per  xoo  pounds. 
7.00  per  xoo  pounds. 

4.38  per  xoo  pounds. 
3. 50  per  xoo  pounds. 
3. 06  per  100  pounds 


4. 99  per  zoo  pounds, 
a8o.  X4  per  pound  ...... 

xx3.6oper  roo  pounds. 

xo.  94  per  zoo  pounds. 

XX.  38  per  zoo  pounds. 
54. 73  per  zoo  pounds. 
39. 76  per  xoo  pounds., 
xs.  36  per  xoo  pounos. 
48. 15  per  too  pounds. 
87*  54  V**  <oo  pounds. 


Estimated 
▼alues. 


•••«••*••••«•••••  >— •••  *•••••  a 


14,965 

3i7« 

8x6 

3.906 

«7,44S 

»,a97»67S 

44,639 

15,888,450 

»,993 

73,597 

x,xx7 

9,946 

x6,ss8 

645 

3«,86J 

zo,66a 

60 

1x6 
M,«04 

*f«77,77' 
9x0,84a 

■6,x83,s3f 

X09 

15 
iia 
s8t 

•9,N9 

5,H4 
*4,444 

«4, 
3», 

S«,9% 
•,949 

«7,3SO 

>,099 

>8,30o 

639,<3p 
s,og|B 

6,774 
M,«34 

3",o85 
43,660 

5«,37« 
«6,334 
86,770 

4,970 

X76,9« 
8.i3f 
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special  imporUfrmn  ike  Umted  StaUs  iniQ  Franc*  during  ilm  year  iSSj'^  CoBtimied. 


Aitiides. 


Iioa  and  Bted,  and  namifiwtvres  of — Coodiroed. 

Toab 

Other  nuurafiurtures ^..^ 

Jcwdry,  other  than  ^okl  and  sa^er. 

Marble  and  stoae : 

Marble,  unmaimfibctured  — 

Grinding  stones.... ........w.... 

Tak,  pulvetued....^..... ~ 

Other  stones...............— 

Meats,  canned. 

Musical  instnuncnts,  pianos. 

Mother  of  peari 

NaTal  stores : 

ntnmen. ........ .............. 

Tar..... 

Turpentine  and  pitch .... 

Oakum ...~ 

on  cake:. 

Cotton ...................I 


Custoi 


$fj.  5x  per  poond... 


.88  per  loo  pounds. 


&•■•«••«••••••••••*••«•«••»«•*• 


«««••■■••••• 


••••••••  ••••••■■••••*••  ••••••••«»•••••• 


■•  ■»— ■•seisi  ■■•  •••  ■■■■■••»•»•< 


OOs: 

Ammal — 

lard 

Fish 

Mfaieral— 

Crude 

Heavy «^ 

Refined ...mm 

Other » 

Vegetable-. 

Cotton^seed ~.. «.••... ........ 

Linseed  and  other 

Volatile  or  essential......... 

Ftsints  and  painters'  adois 

Fiaper  hanging 

Fbted  ware 

Rice 


Cocoa-nut 

Cbtton 

Sowing 

Other 

Snk,  maunifiictMres  of.... 
SQver,  unmanufactured.. 

Silver  ware 

Spermaceti 

Spices: 

Mustard 

Pimento 

Spirits 


Sugar  and  molasses : 

Molasses , 

Candy  and  confectionery.. 

Tobacco  and  manufitctuies  of: 
Leaf 


VanOhL. 


»..»»*.»».«  »........«»»M»».» ................. ......».>»..«»■»«.«»»«««»»»«««.« 

*»————.»«•.*»«<%«•<*»•<»■<■■■■■««»...»«»».....«>«»«.•««.»■»    •M...aM... 


6a.  59  per  xoo  pounds. 

.  88  per  xoo  pounds. 

.  88  per  xoo  pounds. 
X3.  X3  per  xoo  pounds. 

3B6.ooeach. 

S9. 76  per  100  pounds. 

.  so  per  xoo  pounds. 


.  99  per  xoo  pounds. 
X.05  per  xoo  pounds. 
X .  66  perxoo  pounds. 

.87  per  xoo  pounds. 
X.  X3  per  xoo  pounds. 


7.97  per  xoo  pounds^ 
8. 75  P^  ^00  pounds 


X .  X4  per  100  pouxids. 
X .  31  per  xoo  pounds 


X.48  per  XOO  pounds.. 
.88  per  xoo  pounds. 

5. 69  per  100  pounds. 
5.60  per  xoo  pounds. 
X75.09  per  xoo  pounds. 


X4. 88  per  mo  pounds.. 

X7S.09  per  soo  pounds. 

3.06  per  xoo  pounds. 

s.  03  per  .100  pounds. 
X.  as  per  xoo  pmmds. 
7.00  per  xoo  pounds., 
a.  45  per  xoo  pounds. 
595.  ao  per  xoo  pounds. 

X4.00  per  pound ... 

350.  x8  per  pound...... 

43*  77  P^  '^'o  pounds.. 

9. 19  per  xoo  pounds. 


5. 35  per  xoo  pounds. 


8.05  per  xoo  pounds 


X57. 30  per  xoo  pounds 

.87  per  xoo  pounds. 
X  7. 5X  per  xoo  pounds. 

8. 75  per  xoo  pounds. 
5. 40  per  hundred... 
43*  77  P»  xappouikbi. 
390.  no  per  xoo 


xia,ix7 

»97 
•  9,9x6 

694 

4.a63 

^»979 

X.S44 

fe,7«4 

X,6t3 

608 

4»os6 

f,X36 

9,3x6 
17.94X 


4f5S4*«74 

9f  •56.073 
245,608 
69X.3S5 
»7,3"S 

»44»9«» 

3DvX^ 

9»739 

«#«34 

i9» 

1,071 

7,643 
993 

3»,o» 
1,046 

9,90$ 

t»«B4,099 

«4B 

S,>S7 

609 

9,866 

x,g66 

x66,o9S 

«9J.379 
4^4 

»»6»>9«» 

4.«74 

906 

«4»S>4 
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Sjpteud  imports /romOe  iMktl  SMa  imi§  I¥wt€i  duHtig^  tAe year  1887 ^CootdBoed. 


WMutDODBy  ' 


■•••••••••••••■•«•■••••••••**••••••«•«»•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••«••••••••  ••• 


Wood  and 

IJIIIBDWj 


of: 


■  •■■■■«*■■■■■••»•■■—•— 


»—!■.<«»»  ^»«»«»««« 


•  •••*•••••«■ 


Box  MM  OtnBf  oWnrt  wood. 


Tocil  Cor  the  toot  ittj..... 
Tocilibr  the  year  18M... 


Cnttoms  ▼aluadoiu. 


^7. 5t  per  too  pounds.. 

339.60  per  xdo  pound!.. 

.73perganon.. 


.  07  per  xoo  poands. 

.03  per  xoo  pounds.. 
X. 00  per  xoo  pounds. 
X.  0$  per  xoo  pounds.. 
3. 08  per  xoo  pounds.. 

.S7cwh 

9. 98  per  xoo  pounds.. 
3.94  per  xoo  pounds.. 


Estimated 
vahies. 


Is, 357 
«90.33« 

»3,o67 

sw 

5,353 

979,513 

46,54* 

xox,a94 


^,795,000 
56.485,< 


Speciml  exports  from  Frmmco  to  tke  Umied  States  duristg  the  year  1887. 

.3 


Ax^pslt  and 


.do. 


xinsues  ano  anifliaA  nau ..« ■■■■■«••••—.»•>—»#%».■•■■•■■•••«•—■■—•••.•.... ..♦..•.♦■. ..oo...... 

Bnndy,  spirits,  and  ik|oop..»...«»w».— »».■»»■— m«. •«»• gallons... 

tnCeSC«»«»»»»«»»«»««»«»«»<»»— »»»»»««»««»»»*«—«——«»»»»»«»»«»—»»»»•..——««.«».««  «»«»».|WWHH1S«.. 

Clocks  and  watclies.........M...........MM« 

Cone  vroody  wiaiwiMii  ninaot««»»»..»w».. ...».»..»....«...».....«. »»».w..»m»». .»».«. .pounos... 
Cotton  y  nHHBiiBCliixeB  ol«*..*.  •••.■••••••<  .....n....  •«..•....•.••  ..•......•.••«h...*««*m.xio..*... 

Dyes  fioni  ooal  tar....M...«....<«««.«.*..........M.«*>.M.M..««...*.. .....••.. ......do. 

Dy<e>voodSy  extracts  U........................M...*. •••.••.•••..*.....  ••.•••••>•.•. do...... 

do 

. do 

Fishy  pmMITOQn ■.«»■■»»«»«.»..«»««»».»..»».„..«.,..«,«..»..«.«..«.„.«..««.... »»»»»«»...»....oo...... 

oi Ao 

do 


>•••••••••««•«••«••••••••••« 


Fruits,  fresh... 


•••••••••«•««••••••«••«•«••••■•••••••••••«•»••••«•••••••••••••»«••«••* 


•do 

do 

do 

do 


Ousw,  poi« 

Hair,  hoinan...... 

Rides  and  aidns, 

llVki  and  sidiis,  draw  id. 


Pundture.. < 

»  ma...  ■............>.....>...»..»....•..>....•............•.......•...........•.....  ...*..••••■ 

Glasswave  and  poUcty ».,.... ....m.. 

............pounds... 

-....'..... .do 

....do 

.do 

do 

>..... ....M........ .••....••...•.iiuxnDer... 

Indto  rubber  i^aamifarlmes  of..... pounds... 

Instnanenls,  sdentific  and  soiglcal do 

liM,  twelfaiid  c  asllny .« ..»».««.«. « .....ukr...... 

Jewdry,  other  than  ftold  and  aOvw........ do 

Leather,  lannfcrfwwa  of... do 

Machtnea  and  marhinery do 

Mais  and  mMtinc.... m ........••m... do...... 

oT do 

•••••••V  •••••■••  ■••••■•■•■••••••••llOBIDCv*** 


»••••••••••«*•••••••••••••«••••••••• 


Quandties. 


147,099 

X3,5«,709 
9,900,959 

199,468 
358,  «H 


xo,044 

i,74«,<»7 
X3X,x83 

i,<»5,974 
3f538,oao 

337,9S7 
a,  363,288 

73,356 

749,366 

13,183,439 

3«5,575 
S03»999 
353.739 


4,750,379 

3  A  999 

3,369 

3,409,398 

1,901,719 

5,0x9 

908,753 

137,767 

58,930,546 

77,666 

355,408 

399,564 

9,915 
a,949,6o6 

4f7"  I 


Estimated 


1954,515 
593,141 
937,570 
949,360 

918,174 

44,191 
393,916 

5,976 

1,959,373 

80, 353 
130,936 

9,363.859 
840,638 

4",  540 

189,984 
684,891 

i,098,<HS 

o3,oBo 

x6a,9ox 

95,839 

510,090 

499,038 

115,998 

5,308 

789,367 
1,730,668 

999.063 
115,374 
144,739 
406,  X05 
1,399,839 

3,160.958 

86,896 

9,989 

679,387 
t9x,6a6 
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S^aial  imp9rtifram  the  Umted  States  into  France  during  the  year  i8Bl --QaaOaianL 


■#••««••••••••«•••••••»••••••••• 


Marical 

bib,  volatile,  Mid  eiicpcgt..^ « — do...... 

Fupcr,  booln,  and  cofimTiiifi do 

PUtinttm.. .do 

do 


.do. 


SQk  and  waste  lOk do.... 

SUk,  mannftrtnret  of. « do.... 

Scooee  and  earths do.... 

Vegetables,  dried. do.... 

y^etaUcs,  presenred.. ^ do.... 

Wearing  apparel do.... 

vT  IOCS  ••••••«•••■••••••••••••••••••••••»•••••••••»•■■•••■•■■•••  ••■••■••••••■•••■■•«■■■••■•  ■•••••^^mouS* 

Wool,  raw....... pounds. 

Wool,  manufactures  of. do.... 

Other  articles \ « 


Total  special  eacports  during  the  year  1887. 
Total  special  exports  during  the  year  s886. 


Quantities. 


«.oso,73S 

a.  Bis 
866,518 


1,142, 189 

a.^f40« 
»3f746f7»9 
X3.63«»346 

3»y»»7»6 
433*426 

«»709.9*> 
4,796,004 

7. 771.470 


Kstiinaiied 


>M«f*34 
«3«.536 
634.35s 
477»fi9* 
M7.S76 
«9»»79» 
«4.5»« 

i«,»87,4x« 

«44,340 
333,366 
988,958 

»fS30,«" 
1,878,657 

839, 7»« 
9.3»7.489 
1,855.43a 


53,361,000 
54,465,000 


NAVIGATION. 


The  total  number  of  voyages  performed  by  vesseb  of  all  classes  and  of  all 
flags,  with  cargoes,  to  and  from  French  ports  during  the  year  was  50,854, 
representing  22,523,000  tons  burden.  Compared  with  the  year  1886,  this 
shows  an  increase  of  1,209  voyages  and  an  increase  of  804,000  tons  burden. 
As  to  tonnage,  the  French  mercantile  marine  participated  in  1887  ^^  ^^  P'^ 
portion  of  41  per  cent.  Distinguishing  between  navigation  by  rail  and  navi- 
gation ][)y  steam,  the  French  flag  participated  in  the  former  category  in  the 
proportion  of  44  per  cent. 

The  countries  with  which  France  has  maintained  the  greatest  maritime 
relations  are  presented  in  the  following  table  in  their  relative  order,  tbe 
United  States  appearing  fourth  on  the  list: 


Eng^d 

Algeria.. 

Spain. 

United  States 

Italy 

Russia 

Aiigentine  Republic 

Germany 

Sweden 

British  East  Indies. 

Turkey... 

New  Granada 


Z887. 


Tent. 

7.0x3,593 
a,  541,008 

x.935.«5 

«. 55^4x7 

«. 355, 3^9 

903.55* 

^.379 
676,670 

47a. 40« 
373,9^ 
»99,973 
«83,484 
•73f707 


Bd^um...... 

Netheriands, 
Austria.;..... 

Poiti|gal»... 
Tripoli.. 

Brasfl , 

Roumania, 

Tunis 

:NorwaT.... 
Chm , 


•••••••«•••••••••• 


Cochb  China,  Tonquin. 


stty. 


Tent, 

•59. 4» 
850,350 

«47»<<9 
845. »30 
"09,965 
ao6,737 
Z79,xx8 
157,8x8 
156,176 
X5Z,084 

M3»4^ 
149,360 
140,631 
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The  following  tables  show  the  condition  and  employment  of  the  F^nch 
mercantile  marine  during  the  year  1887 : 


C^mdUioHoftkiFnmck 


Ue  marine,  December  j/,  iSBy., 


ofv 


Under  30  tOBft^. 

30  to  90  tons 

50  to  60  tons 

60  to  too  tons.... 
soo  to  noo  tons., 
tow 


to 


>•••••••••••••••••«••••••••■•••»• 


400  to  500  tons, 
500  to  000  tons. 


••••««.••••«••••••««••• 


600  to  7*00 1 

700  to  800  totts......M 

800  to  i|0oo  tons..... 

xfiKo  to  t,9oo  tons... 
t^soo  to  ZfSoo  tons... 
1,500  to  SiOoo  tons... 
a/)oo  tons  Asd  over . 


Totsl. .»«..» 


•..•..*.«.•.• 


Number 
of 


a»5 


57« 
648 

sax 

3» 

z8 

7 

7 
3 


«4.«53 


Tonnage. 


88,151 

33.aa9 
M,x66 

44,78a 
88,37a 

54,»»a 
33,190 

3«f«95 
17,656 
S3, 665 

»3,3»9 
6,100 

7,*>5 
3.79* 


9f359 


465t«73 


Number 
of 


45,953 
5,044 
1,668 

4,657 

7fM9 

a,  544 

*,«47 

?4X 

438 

680 

359 

166 

I7« 
84 


laa 


71,008 


Number 

of 
vessels 


3»« 

99 

a6 

7« 
5a 

3» 
33 
34 
a6 

33 
"7 
45 

54 
»9 
38 
73 


984 


Toaaage. 


4,528 

3,8x9 
i,4a6 

5,97» 

7,501 

7.874 

",589 

«5,a4x 

M.383 

81,^51 

X9,9ax 
41,048^ 
56,15* 
39,870 
66,499 
«88,949 


506,65a 


Number 

of 
seamen 


936 
446 
133 
4" 


366 
399 

407 

369 

5x9 
416 

1,007 

x,ao7 

79« 
x,393 
3,94a 


X3,X47 


Number  of 

e^igineets 

and 


479 

345 

68 

3x9 
ao6 
177 
asx 

«43 
axx 

34a 
3x0 

54Z 

7»3 
434 
788 

»,79x 


7.008 


RBCAPITXnJkTION,  SAILING  AND  STKAM  VESSELS. 


Osasifigition  of 


Under  30  tonst 
3Ptoso  tons.... 
50  to  60  tons..., 
60  to  xoo 
xootoaoo  t 
aooto3 

300  to  400  toos.. 
4001^500  tons... 
500  to  600  tons... 
600  to  700  tons.. 
700  to  800  tons.., 
800  to  x,ooo  tons 
x/»oto  X,; 
x,aooto  x^sootons... 


.........••..•••*•••«•••.*•• 


..«.•«••••• 


x,5oo  to  a/)ootonsM ••■••mm. 

a/»o  tons  aad  orer 

Total 


Number 


",738 

994 

•48 

647 

700 

asa 

xas 

X04 

58 

69 

45 

58 

3« 
38 

77 


«5,a37 


9*#^ 
37,048 

«3,S9a 
50,733 
95,873 
6b,x56 

43,779 
46,436 
3«,039 
45,6x6 
33, "SO 
47,»48 

^757 
43.66a 

66,4>9 
198,  3b8 


97a,  sn 


Number 


46,889 

S,490 

x,8ox 
5,068 

7,433 
a,9xo 

x,S46 

X.348 

807 
>»>99 

77$ 
»,«73 

>#383 

876 

1*393 
4to64 


84.155 


Number 

of  engi- 

aeexsand 


479 

•4S 

68 

•«9 
aa6 

X77 
•5« 

•48 

•II 

34* 


S4X 

m 

4M 
«,79» 


♦Tbeae  figures  do  not  toclude  mstls  under  a  tons  burden  engsgod  in  ooast  fisheries  not  required  to 
fxmal  entries,  which  numbered  xa,63x,  with  a  total  measuren  jit  of  18,438  tons,  and  employed  a4,|M 
The  total  hone-power  of  steam  uasdi  amounted  to  a58/ia5. 


i 
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Empkymmu  oftki  Frmch  mercamHU  mgri$^  dmmg  theytar  iSSj. 


litmbcr 
ofvessdy. 


Long  voyages ^.... 

European  and  Mediterranean 

Coasting  trade ^.... 

Bank  fishing 

Coast  and  small  fisltbg 

Pilotage,  towing  yachts,  etc .. 


Total. 


«84 

597 
9,096 

409 
10,158 

«.363 


«5,a37 


49>«8s3 

005,786 

»oi,703 

47,606 

85,356 

40,  «7 


97a, 5*5 


Number 
of 


X6.367 

8,6«3 
7,916 

8,393 

45,936 

3,948 


91,183 


Statement  showing  the  nationality  and  tannage  of  tfessels  entered  into  the  ports  of  France 

during  the  year  1887 » 


Natiooaiity. 


French  .. 
Austrian. 
B«]gian>. 
Urazilian 
British.. 

Dane 

Dutch.... 
German. 
Greek ... 
Italian... 


Number 
of 


8,696 
»6 

iia 

X 

14,118 
373 
317 
75a 

«77 
a,38x 


Tonnage. 


4,770,858 
ixa,548 

39.691 

72a 

5,738,614 

131,875 

194,1x6 

574, »40 

88,340 
457,?o8 


NarionaMry. 


Nicaiaguaa.............. 

Norwegian 

Portuguese 

Rus^an .«......m... 

Spanish 

Sw«diah 

Turkish. 

United  States........ .*. 

Toml 


Number 
of 


I 

x,4a7 

33 

3^4 

i,J»* 

43* 

3 
38 


31,081 


«.4S8 

598, i7« 

u,«8i 

1 18,169 

476,079 

«9S,766 

658 

44,  5» 


«3i  483,614^ 


The  following  table  shoMfs  the  figures  of  navigation  between  the  United 
States  and  France : 

Statement  showing  the  fUtg^  number^  ^nd  tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  in  commerce  betmeem 

France  and  the  United  Stata  during  the  year  iSSf, 


Flac. 

Whfa< 

cargo. 

Inballaat. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Toonace. 

Number. 

Toam«a. 

Entered : 

United  Sutes.. 

French 

35 

»30 
5«6 

4a,«So 

363»4M 
584,878 

35 

«30 
5*6 

4ap«5» 

363, 4M 
584,878 

Others , 

Total 

691 

990,550 

69s 

990,350 

Cleared: 

UnU«d  Staifif, ^.^             xi*„    l 

118 
196 

ao,8oo 
358,097 

•S9»a9» 

9 

S 

88 

xx,5P3 
8,061 

64,343 

n 

M3 

a84 

3'»303 

r  rcnch  ..•...•.••••....■••....>.............•.....,. 

366,088 

Others 

3*3,634 

Total 

3»8 

638,118 

10a 

83,907 

430 

793,095 

^ 
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Siatewunt  thmmng  the  number  and  tonnage  of  AmerUan  Tfesseis  engaged  in  commerce  between 

France  and  the  United  States  from  1878  to  iSSy,  imchtsive. 


Yew. 


1878.. 
1879.. 
x88o.. 
x88i.. 
1883.. 
188^. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
x886.. 
X887.. 


£ofeCTOQ. 


Number. 


«95 

X46 

»49 
83 
77 
34 

40 
x8 

30 
35 


«39.779 
«37.337 
»38,447 
83.«5« 
97,7«o 
35,500 
45.450 

«9.733 
39.898 
48,950 


iHcared. 


Number. 


«7« 

ia6 

ixo 

62 

SS 

90 
90 
18 
xo 

33 


133,3x4 

133,648 

95,80a 

6x,ax8 
66,530 
18,567 
93.470 
«6,353 
« 7.073 
33,303 


The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  into  and  the  exports  from 
France  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1888  as  compared  with  the  imports 
and  exports  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1887: 

Commerce  of  France  dnring  the  first  ten  months  of  tSSS. 


Aitldcs  of  food....... 

Indnstrial  material . 
MapufiMtured  aitidi 
Other  mciduuidtae. 

Total ^ 


Imports. 

Exports. 

X887. 

x888. 

X887. 

x888. 

|9«Sf 673.954 

3»^,X95,079 

85,644.136 

18, 506,191 

193a,  560,561 

307.539.710 

86,9x4,076 

18.5x6,550 

|xos,98x,xx4 
107, 195,867 
■63, 156,658 

98,499,397 

|ioo,  5x3,43s 
109. 143^430 

•64,949.049 
30.394.739 

626,0x8,660 

64S»090,897 

504,196,036 

504,930,653 

nSHERY  PRODUCT. 

Cod  fishing, — The  French  vessels  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery  for  the  year 
1887  brought  into  the  various  ports  of  France  i2r,722,853  pounds,  against 
150,474,045  pounds  for  the  year  1886.  The  number  of  vessels  and  crews 
engaged  in  the  cod  fishery  for  the  year  1887  ^^^e  901  vessels  and  11,275 
men,  against  1,039  vessels  and  13,729  men  in  1886. 

Herring  fishing. — There  were  598  vessels  of  19,916  tonnage,  having  on 
board  6,689  ^^^  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery  for  the  year  1887.  They 
brought  in  92,510,418  pounds,  against  85,579,244  poimds  for  the  year  1886. 

CEREALS. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  wheat,  maslin  (mixed  wheat  and  rye), 
and  rye  production  of  France,  including  the  island  of  Corsica,  for  the  five 
years  from  1884  to  1888,  inclusive : 
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WHEAT. 


Yean. 


1884.. 
1885,. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 


Areaiown. 


Acrtt. 

I7,«9«.«99 
i7,x89,8aa 

i7»«»7.743 
«7f44»*70X 


PlOQUCtlOii. 


Butktl*. 

324,107,892 

.3".  73a,  446 

304,426,596 

3«9,075fX79 
»73f6ao,X30 


Pomndt. 
*9.45a,«S3»«» 
»8. 779, 348,000 
18,156,733,000 
>9,354,S5x,ooo 
16,133,489,000 


MASLIN  (MIXED  WHEAT  AND  RYE). 


1884. 
z8Ss. 
x886. 
X887. 
1888. 


889,399 

817,831 

%«»835 
809,948 

77«,85> 


16,909, «53 
14,728,8x3 
14,669,087 
14,534,905 
".433f64a 


969,403,000 

•55,583,000 
840,389,000 
838,0x0,000 
7»»,755*< 


RYE. 


1884.. 
1885.. 
x886.. 
X887.. 
x888.. 


4, 263,  706 
4,«33,956 
4,038,401 
4,0x3,795 
4,089,97a 


74,5ox,x88 
68,3x0,905 
64,156,650 
67,183,673 
69,198,658 


4,^39,768,000 
3,833,639,000 
3,577,361,000 
3,736,143,000 
3,463, 78x,< 


SUGAR. 

The  quantity  of  refined  sugar  produced  in  France  during  the  year  1887 
amounted  to  756,185,500  pounds,  being  a  decrease  of  200,715,300  pounds 
as  compared  with  the  year  1886,  and  of  11,362,600  pounds  as  compared 
with  the  average  production  for  the  last  five  years.  The  quantities  of  sugar 
consumed  were  as  follows : 


Itemi. 


Beet-root  sugar  manufitctured  in  Fnmoe 

Sugar-caiae  from  French  colonies , 

Sugar  from  foreign  countries. 

Total 


Pound*. 
693,498,000 
165,316,000 

83,457,000 


949,901,000 


1887. 


Pounds. 
7X7,75«,ooo 
195,606,000 
56,830,000 


970,187, 


WINE,   CIDER,   AND  ALCOHOL. 

The  production  of  wine  for  the  year  1887  was  642,812,363  gallons,  a 
decrease  of  19,286,010  gallons  as  compared  with  the  year  1886,  and  a 
diminution  of  281,711,997  gallons  as  compared  with  the  average  production 
for  the  last  ten  years. 

The  production  of  cider  for  1887  was  354,955,932  gallons,  being  an  in- 
crease of  135,675,836  as  compared  with  the  year  1886,  but  a  diminution  of 
34,606,000  gallons  on  the  average  production  for  the  last  ten  years^ 
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The  quantities  of  alcohol  produced  in  France  and  the  quantities  im- 
ported during  the  years  1886  and  1887  are  shown  in  the  following  state- 
ment: 


Items. 


Produced  from  wine ,. 

Produced  from  ciders  or  pean 

Produced  from  husks  of  grapes « 

Produced  from  poUtoes 

Produced  from  beet  roots 

Produced  from  molasses 

Produced  from  other  substances 

Total  production 

Importations « 


1886. 


1887. 


Gm/Um*. 

%^^999^^9W0 

33«.«96 

700,975 

",534 

II,90O 

047,448 

901,588 

90,407,991 

19,516,638 

s3.877.a99 

"0,948,839 

",999.6ai 

11,965,846 

"45,837 

598,ax3 

48,X3»,3S»6 

53,"43,"99 

6,196,583 

5,816,195 

The  following  statement  shows  the  average  consumption  per  inhabitant 
of  wine,  cider,  beer,  and  alcohol  in  the  principal  cities  of  France  during 
the  year  1887 : 


CiUes. 


Paris 

Lyons........ 

Haneflks.. 
Bordeaux.. 

UUe 

Toulouse... 

Nantes 

Havre 

St.  Etienne 
Rouen 


Population. 

Wine. 

Oder. 

Beer. 

9,994,108 
334. »«4 

"89,433 
995,981 

M3,«35 
193,040 

110,638 
109,199 
103,999 
100,043 

196.6 
190.9 
190.9 
900. 8 

a«.5 
187.0 
149.0 

43-3 

993.0 

48.6 

Qm»rU. 
7.4 

QuarU. 
11.6 

5-3 
10.6 

7.4 
358.9 

5.9 

4.a 
17.6 

7-4 
a7-5 

• 

19.0 
87.7 

159.9 

Alcohol. 


Qmarti. 
6.6 

5-4 

6-4 

4.9 
6.6 

9.8 

6.9 
16.6 

5.7 
16.9 


IRON   AND   STEEL. 


The  total  production  of  cast-iron  during  the  year  1887  reached  1,580,851 
#ons,  in  1886  it  was  1,516,574  tons.  The  production  of  iron  during  1887 
was  774,260  tons,  in  1886  it  was  766,566  tons.  The  production  of  steel 
during  1887  ^^  450,856  tons,  it  was  427,589  tons  in  1886. 


SILK  COCOON  HARVEST  OP   1 888. 


The  returns  of  the  silk  cocoon  harvest  for  jSSS  show  that  silk  worms  were 
bred  in  24  departments  in  the  south  of  France.  The  number  of  scricultur- 
ists  was  142,711;  the  total  production  of  fresh  cocoons  was  21,053,899 
pounds;  cocoons  put  to  seed  by  the  producer,  678,553  pounds;  quantity  of 
seeds  obtained,  1,991,578  pounds.  The  following  official  statement  will  show 
the  details  of  this  harvest : 
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Race. 


French , 

Jap*» : 

J^MW,  lepnxluoed  in  France 

Other 

Total 


QuandticB 

of  seeds 

put  to  in- 

cubatioa. 


OtMcn. 

339,  IH 

3fS67 
6,310 

9f7X4 


347,703 


Quantities 
of  fresh 
cocoons 

obtained. 


PomtuU. 

X9>499*X48 
194,8x3 

•    547,085 
8m,8s4 


a«,oS3,899 


ATera£e 

Yield 
of  ncsh  co- 
coons 

per ounce 


P^mmdt. 
76.6 

68.3 
78.0 

A3 


Sellinff 
price  of  I 

ounce 
of  seed. 


^.91 
a.  04 
1.89 
3.07 


JClXy  POtHMi 

0(  ncsh 
cocoons  aoU. 


For 


0.398 
0.37s 
0.384 


For 


I0.363 

0-357 
0.319 
0.308 


Since  the  year  1884  the  silk  cocoon  product  of  France  has  been  steadily 
increasing,  but  at  the  same  time  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  seeds  and  of  cocoons 
was  much  marked,  as  it  appears  from  the  following  statement : 


Yean. 

Quantities 

of  seeds  put  to 

incubation. 

Quantities  of 

nesh  cocoons 

obtained. 

Air«n^  yield 

of  fresh 

cocoons  per 

ounce  of  seed. 

Price  per  pound  of  4?esh 
cocoons  sold. 

SelUog  price 
ofoneoonoeof 

For  reding. 

For  seeding. 

seed. 

x88s 

Otmett. 

«54,65a 

330,951 
3x8,909 

•3«f93P 
a47,7Pa 

Pmiub. 

13,663,018 

14,566,386 

18,331,905 

18,907,097 

a»iOS3,9»» 

Pmmdt. 

49.  • 
56.7 

75.0 

n-4 

7«.5 

^33* 
0.337 

0.335 
0.335 
0.306 

#0.4x7 
0.431 

0.4x9 
0.390 
0.363 

|a..6 
9.10 

x886 ^.. 

1887 

a.  17 
•.17 

x888 

^•94 

Paris,  December  20^  1888. 


J.  L.  RATHBONE, 

Consul'  GeneraL 


EXPORTS   FROM   SWITZERLAND  TO  THE   UNITED  STATEa 


The  declared  exports  from  Switzerland  to  the  United  States  during  the 
calendar  year  1888,  as  shown  by  the  reports  made  by  the  several  consuls  to 
this  consulate-general,  given  below  in  a  table  of  consular  districts,  with 
the  comparative  increase  and  decrease  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year, 
were  as  follows : 


Consular  district. 


Basle 

Berne  ....cm. 

Geneva 

Hoxgen 

St.  Galle  „.. 
Zurich.. 

Total 


18S7. 


^3,104,887.86 
763,406.33 
900,690.06 

x,697,S9*-89 
6,670,598. 7X 
x,497,«».97 


X4,643,38».7X 


x888. 


$3»6W,«34.«9 

898,57x.85 

9x3,337.63 

x,94a,x94.o6 

«f"47,443-88 

X,  300,888. 93 


x4,977»O70.54 


1570,746-33 
135,165.63 

a,647-57 
944, 597- X7 


333,687.83 


|4S3,X54.^ 

«96, 3x4.04 


BsRNB,  January  14^  i88p. 


BOYD  WINCHESTER, 

Cansui-Gentrai. 
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JUTE   BAGGINQ  IN   INDIA. 


The  statistical  table  herewith  appended  shows  that  there  are  twenty-four 
mills  in  British  India  devoted  principally  to  the  manufacture  from  jute  of 
gunny  bags  and  cloth,  twenty-two  of  which  mills  are  located  in  the  province 
of  Bengal  (mostly  in  or  about  the  suburbs  of  Calcutta),  and  one  each  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  and  the  northwest  provinces. 

In  order  to  inform  myself  on  this  subject  I  applied  a  few  days  ago  to  the 
agents  in  Calcutta  of  the  Baranagore  Jute-Mills,  mentioned  in  the  appended 
list,  for  permission  to  visit  the  same,  and  was  kindly  furnished  with  the  use 
of  the  steam-launch  of  the  company,  in  which  I  proceeded  7  miles  up  the 
Hooghly  River,  on  the  bank  of  which  two  of  said  mills  are  located,  and  was 
very  kindly  received  and  shown  through  the  same,  and  had  explained  to  me 
all  the  matters  pertinent  to  their  modus  operandi^  etc.  These  are  the  largest 
jute-mills  in  India,  are  very  complete  and  perfect  in  all  their  appointments, 
and  employ  over  five  thousand  operatives,  who  are  classified,  as  shown  in  the 
appended  table,  as  men,  women,  young  persons  (aged  from  about  twelve  to 
sixteen),  and  children  (aged  from  about  eight  to  twelve). 

These  mills  are  only  operated  in  the  day  time,  and  eight  hours  consti- 
tutes the  day's  work.  The  operatives  are  paid,  exclusive  of  board  and  lodg- 
ing, about  as  follows :  Men,  per  week,  3  to  4  rupees=^i  to  ^1.33 ;  women, 
per  week,  i^  to  2  rupees =49^  to  66  cents;  youths,  per  week,  i  to  2 
rupees =33  to  (^  cents;  children,  per  week,  12  annas  to  z^  rupees =25  to 
50  cents. 

The  total  product  from  all  the  mills  above  named  for  the  year  ended 
March  31,  x888,  was  749367,620  gunny  bags,  against  64,570,157  for  the 
preceding  year. 

The  total  exports  to  the  United  States  from  British  India  for  the  year 
eodedMarch  31, 18^8,  was  15,310,163  gunny  bags,  valued  here  at  1,650,376 
rapees=^35o,i25,  against  18,301,280  bags  for  the  preceding  yefu-,  valued 
at  1,808,586  rupees=^6o2,862. 

The  value  here  of  the  raw  jute  in  bales,  sttch  as  is  used  in  the  mann- 
&cture  of  gunny  bag^and  gunny  cloths,  is  now  about  %2  per  hundred-weight. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  annexed  tabular  statement  gives  the  value  of  the 
coital  stock  of  the  twenty-four  jute-mills  therein  named  in  rupees,  thr^  of 
of  which  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  may  be  considered  equal  to  i  gold 
dollar.  Said  statement  also  shows  the  number  of  native  operatives  of  the 
diflfeient  classes  above  referred  to  who  are  employed  in  each  of  said  mills, 
as  well  as  the  amount  of  jute  worked  up  during  the  year  under  review.  I 
have  also  given  the  cost  of  labor  and  the  value  of  the  raw  material  used  per 
hundred-weight. — Calcutta,  December  10^  1SS8. 

B.  F.  BONHAM, 

CoHsul-GiiuruL 
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COMBfSRCE  OF  CANTON — ITS  FUTURB.  ^fSl 


PftESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  COMMERCE  OF  CANTON- ITS  FUTURE. 


[Fh>iD  BuUedn  ConwilaJre  Frao^db,  Deoembe  ,  z888. — Traasladoo.] 

The  geogn^hical  sitaatioD  of  Canton,  as  well  as  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  Goyemment, 
for  a  long  time  made  the  city  the  depot  of  an  enonneus  commerce,  as  well  with  the  interior  o( 
the  coontry  as  with  foreign  nations.  At  one  time  nearly  all  the  commerce  of  China  with 
IbreigEers  was  centralized  at  Canton.  The  proyioees  sent  all  their  productions  there,  and  the 
ships  of  foreign  powers  brought  in  the  wares  of  all  nations.  There  one  might  find  the  silks 
of  Koaang-Tong,  of  The-Kiang,  of  Kiang-Soa;  the  rice  of  Kouang-Tong,  of  Kooang-Si; 
the  teas  of  Kouang-Tong,  of  Fou-Kien,  of  Tche-Kien,  of  Kiang-Soa,  of  Yun-nan,  of 
HoQ-P^;  the  rhubarb  of  Chantoung,  of  Tch6-li,  of  Ssen-Tch'-Ooen,  of  Knei-Tchtou,  of 
Haa-nan,  and  of  Hon-Pi ;  the  musk  of  Yunnan,  of  Ho-nan,  of  Ssen-Tch'ouen,  of  Han-nan 
and  of  H0U-P6 ;  the  metals  (copper,  pewter,  lead,  iron,  gold,  quicksilyer)  of  Yomian,  of  Kou- 
ang-Si,  of  Kauei-Tch^u,  etc. 

In  exchange,  the  foreigners  carried  away  woods  (ebony,  sandal,  and  safiron),  horns  (of  beef 
buflUo  and  rhinoceri),  cotton  (raw  and  spun),  clock-work  (watches  and  clocks),  cutlery  and 
hardware,  perfumery,  elephants'  tusks  (entire  or  broken),  metals,  skins  of  beef^  walrus,  fpxes, 
beayers,  hares,  rabbits,  etc.,  so^,  opium,  cotton  cloths  (cambric,  muslin,  twilled  cloth,  white 
and  yellow),  chintze  (Penian  cloth),  and  Indian  goods,  handkerchiefs,  cotton  stufis,  yelyets, 
woolen  doth  (^lanish  siripus^  broadcloth,  camelot,  Dutch  and  English,  rugs,  flannels),  linen 
cbth  (fine  and  coarse,  of  linen  and  of  hemp),  glass  and  crystal,  wines,  beer,  liquois,  etc 

All  the  commerce  of  export  and  import  was  carried  on  by  yiitue  of  an  exclusiye  privilege 
accorded  by  the  Enqscror  of  China  through  the  medium  of  a  corporation  of  a  dozen  important 
Chinese  merchants,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Merchants  Aofig' or  Aanisfes;*  the  foreigners 
were  not  able  to  treat  directly  with  the  Chinese  in  buying  or  selling  merchandise,  either  of  ex- 
portation or  of  importation.  It  was  thus  that  the  Portuguese,  having  arrived  in  China  in  1594, 
the  Spaniards  having  come  some  years  later,  the  French  (1520),  the  Dutch  (1601),  the  'Eng- 
lish (1635),  the  Swedes  and  the  Danes  (1732),  the  Americans  (1784),  conducted,  for  a  long 
time,  their  commercial  3peralions  in  China.  These  several  nations,  for  a  long  time,  hired 
factories,  or  depots,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Canton,  on  the  border  of  the  River  of  Pearis. 
There  was  a  Dutch  factory,  a  French  factory,  an  English  factory,  etc.  The  companies  known 
as  the  East  Indian  were  created  in  Europe  to  direct  commercial  enterprises  in  China. 

The  first  French  company, called  **  Com^agnu  de  Chini"  dated  in  i860;  four  years  later 
this  was  united  with  the  Compagnu  des  hides  ;  two  other  associations,  established  in  1697 
and  in  1713,  never  united,  and  in  17 19  the  companies  of  the  East,  of  India,  and  of  China 
were  coalesced  under  the  name  of  the<<  CampagnU  des  IfuUs*^  In  the  beginning  this  com- 
pany had  no  factories  at  Canton ;  annual  voyages  were  made,  and  it  had  no  foot-hold  in  China. 
Afterwards  a  fixed  post  was  established,  with  a  **  council  of  direction  "  charged  with  the 
management  of  affairs.  In  1770  this  council  was  composed  of  three  members.  Six  years 
after  there  was  created  a  French  consulate  at  Canton,  "  in  imitation^'  said  the  royal  ordi- 
nance, "  of  the  consuls  of  France  residing  near  the  princes  of  Barbary."  The  chief  of  the 
cooncil,  Mr.  Thimothe^,  was  chosen  as  consul,  and  one  of  the  members,  M.  Qouet,  as  chan- 
cdlor  (3d  Fefamary,  1776).  These  two  persons  not  having  accepted  these  qipointments,  M. 
Vanqnelin,  who  had  been  during  twenty-four  years  attached  to  the  service  of  the  Indian  oom- 
paoy  m'the  quality  of  supercargo,  was  nominated  consul,  and  M.  'NHeillard,  member  of  the 
cooncil  cl  direction,  designated  as  chancelbr. 

England,  on  her  side,  had  accorded  to  the  Indian  Company,  called  the  London  Company, 
the  privilege  of  commerce  with  China.  'William  III  authorized  the  installation  of  a  rival 
company,  mder  the  title  of  the  East  India  Company  (1678),  and  the  directors  (presidents) 
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obtained  the  commissions  of  consuls.  Mr.  CatchfMiIe  was  the  first  English  consnl  in 
(1699).  From  that  time  the  heads  of  the  factories  preserved  the  prerogatives  devolving  upon 
the  coosnls  of  the  Levant  by  ordinance  of  Charles  11  (1662).  The  privileges  of  the  Indian 
Company  having  come  to  an  end  in  1834,  the  port  of  China  was  opened  to  free  competitiOD, 
and  Ae  commercial  houses,  each  for  itself  taking  the  chances,  establi^ed  themselves  in  Can- 
ton. The  two  most  powcrfol  were  Jaidine  Matheson  &  Co.,  and  Dent  &  Co.;  they  had  to 
struggle  with  the  advent  of  a  very  strong  American  house,  that  of  Russell.  The  operations 
of  these  houses,  which  were  especially  in  teas,  silks,  cotton,  and  opium,  were  enormous. 
Already  rich  themselves,  and  working  with  considerable  capital  belonging  to  the  old  Chinese 
merchants,  the  kanjgs  and  parses  capitalists,  for  a  long  time  they  held  the  reins  of  fore^ 
commerce  in  China,  and  took  in  enormous  profits  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Adnisfes,  whose 
entire  confidence  they  had  acquired. 

The  opimn  war,  and  the  treaty  which  England  concluded  with  China  made  a  final  ending 
of  the  supreme  privilege  of  the  kanistesy  and  struck  the  fix^  blow  at  the  commercial  suprem- 
acy of  Canton  by  opening  this  port  to  foreign  commerce  at  the  same  time  with  the  ports  of 
Shanghai,  Ningpo,  Amoy  and  Fou-Tch4ou.  The  establishment  of  an  English  colony  at 
Hong-Kong  and  the  oi>etting  of  new  ports  by  subsequent  treaties  achieved  the  ruin  of  the 
oommeroe  of  Canton.  The  products  of  the  interior,  instead  of  centralizing  in  Kouang-Toung, 
were  diverted  into  newly-opened  ports  more  accessible  to  the  line  of  pix>duction,  and  foreign 
commodities  penetrated  into  the  interior  by  these  new  routes  of  commerce  to  the  detriment  of 
the  dty  of  Canton.  It  is  thus  that  the  silks  and  the  teas,  the  principal  articlesof  exportation, 
which  had  before  come  from  all  the  other  provinces  to  be  sent  out  from  here  to  foreign  mar- 
kets, are  to-day  carried  direct  from  Shanghai,  Fon-Tchton  and  Han-K6on. 

Canton  is  no  longer,  as  it  was  for  a  century,  a  center  of  general  distribution,  but  only  m 
center  of  distribution  for  a  few  places.  As  a  consequence,  there  are  no  longer  those  princely 
houses,  t&  they  used  to  call  the  English  establishments  which  secured  all  the  commerce  of 
export  and  import,  but  we  find  a  number  of  rival  houses,  whose  limited  <^>erations  are  con- 
fined to  retail  commerce. 

One  no  longer  sees  the  large  speculators  holding  considerable  stocks  of  merchandise  and 
changing  the  course  of  the  markets  in  sending  these  products  to  Europe.  People  no  longer 
make  colossal  fortunes  in  a  day,  as  it  were. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cessbn  of  Hong-Kong  to  the  English  and  the  rapid  extension 
which  has  taken  place  in  that  colony  (formerly  a  naked  and  barren  rock,  now  one  of  the  most 
beautifiil  cities  of  the  far  East)  have  changed,  in  a  most  radical  manner,  the  conditions  of 
import  commerce.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  foreign  buyers,  the  foreign  merchants  have  cen- 
tralized in  this  city,  and  the  native  merchants,  by  reason  of  the  little  distance  which  separates 
Hong-Kong  from  the  capital  of  the  two  Kouangs,  have  formed  the  habit  of  going  themselves 
to  sell  their  supplies  of  European  commodities  advantageously  at  this  large  market,  withoot 
paf>sing  as  an  intermediaiy  the  buyers  of  Canton. 

Foreign  merchan<Bse  arrives  in  Hong-Kong  from  all  parts  of  the  worid  and  b  deposited 
in  immense  godtrams  or  magazines,  where  it  remains  until  it  is  sold.  It  is  sufficient  if  die 
sa]i^>les  are  sent  to  Canton  and  the  other  ports  on  the  coast,  the  delivery  being  made  at  Hong- 
Kong  itself.  The  geographical  position  of  the  island  and  the  communications  which  it  has 
by  steam-boats  with  every  port  of  China  permit  importation  commerce  to  branch  out  in  eteiy 
direction.  Moreover,  this  is  a  point  im)x)rtant  to  be  noted.  Hong-Kong  is  a  firee  port,  and 
offers  every  facility  to  every  nation;  to  merchants  of  Europe  equally  with  native  merchants. 

The  retail  commerce  which  is  done  at  Canton  is  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  American, 
and  German  houses,  branches,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  mother  houses  established  at  Hong- 
Kong. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  French  trade  to  take  the  same  oouse 
as  the  trade  of  its  rivals  and  to  sustain  here  the  reputation  of  our  own  wares,  but  the  only 
why  our  merchmti  are  inactive  is  that  they  lack  courage  or  ambition.    It  is  neooHay 
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Hut  they  take  the  mitlatm;  ihti  tbey  give  the— dvn  the  tnmble  to  come  and  examine  on 
the  spot  the  actual  conditkms  of  CSunese  commerce,  itsd;f  seriooslj  the  field  of  action,  and 
lee,  in  sheet,  what  new  articles  ought  to  be  introduced.  Export  trade  can  not  be  established 
by  itself,  nor  by  Goremment  help,  however  mndi  this  uuy  be  the  opinion  of  our  merchants ; 
neither  can  it  be  effected  by  correspondence.  If  the  mfi||)isnfn  wish  to  ii^[ratiate  themselves 
they  should  oome  and  visit  the  place,  this  alone  being  the  means  of  increasing  our  commeroe 
in  China. 

What  I  say  of  the  import  oommeroe  is  equally  applicable  to  the  export  oommerce,  although 
this  may  be  of  less  consequence  than  the  other,  owing  to  the  presence  hers  of  a  representa 
tive  of  the  house  of  O»on  &  Girand,  who  make  large  purchases  of  silks  for  the  market  of 


The  chamber  of  commeroe  of  Lyons  knows,  moreover,  sdSdently  well  the  market  of  Can- 
ton, and  is  aware  of  all  the  profit  our  industries  are  able  to  acquire.  Many  buyers  of  Lyons  haye 
frequently  been  in  China.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  easy  to  construct  a  sort  of  syndi- 
cate, the  represeqtatiyes  of  which  might  be  installed  in  Canton.  A  silk  syndicate  at  Canton, 
particularly,  would  have  in  this  specialty  the  same  anooess  as  the  syndicate  pkced  under  the 
direction  of  the  chamber  of  discount  had  here,  and  also  at  TIen-Tsin. 

Having  examined  conorily  the  state  of  commeroe  of  Canton  in  the  past  and  present,  it 
bdioovcs  us  to  glance  into  the  foture. 

The  foreign  merchants,  jealous  of  the  commercial  advantages  which  we  have  had  recently 
conceded  to  us  by  China,  notably  by  the  conventiott  concluded  the  26th  June,  1886,  are  sedt- 
ing  an  ofibet  for  their  profit  in  the  south  of  China.  The  opening  of  Louang-tdiAon,  in  the 
province  of  Kouang-Si  to  the  Franco- Annamite  commerce  will  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  port 
of  Canton.  The  French  and  foreign  products  will,  in  fact,  penetrate  more  easily  in  this  pro- 
vince by  the  River  Song-ld-Cung  than  by  following  the  water  route  running  into  the  Si-Kiang, 
or  the  Riyer  of  the  West,  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  sending  by  case  or  in  pieces  of  the 
principal  products  of  Kooang-Si  will  be  done  henceforth  by  the  Song-ki-Cong,  and  by  Ton- 
kin, with  a  view  to  evading  the  considerable  likin  duties  imposed  by  the  vice-regal  govern- 
ment of  the  two  Konangs.  The  chamber  of  commeroe  of  Hong-Kong  insists  that  the  cities 
of  Tou-tchtou-fou  and  of  Nan-ning-fou,  situated  upon  the  Si-Kiang,  or  Riyer  of  the  West, 
in  Konang-Si,  be  open,  as  much  as  possible,  to  foreign  trade  before  the  stream  of  commeroe 
be  directed  against  Longlith6ou  and  in  the  Tonkin. 

Von-tchtou-foo  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Ko«ang-Si,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  fron- 
tier of  Kouang-Tong,  under  Si-Kiang,  or  the  River  of  the  West,  in  the  center  of  the  imag- 
inary circle  which  passes  through  Canton,  Hong-Kong,  Kowel-Ling-Fou  (the  capital  of 
Kuang-si),  Nan-ning-fou  and  Pok-hoi,  and  is  thus  put  in  direct  communication  with  the  inte- 
rior of  China  by  the  many  water  courses  of  Si-Kiang  and  with  Hong-Kong  by  the  Si-Kiang 
itself,  which  flows  into  the  sea  near  Macao.  This  city  is  destined,  if  it  is  opened  to  com- 
merce, to  become  the  depot  of  all  the  commeroe  of  the  southwest  of  China  and  to  take  the 
place  of  Canton. 

Many  Europeans  haye  been  up  the  Si-Kiang.  Lieutenant  Bullock,  an  officer  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy,  in  1859;  Mr.  Mayers,  yice-consnl  of  England  at  Canton,  in  1862;  Mr.  Michael 
Mobs,  sent  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Hong-Kong,  in  1870;  Messrs.  Colquhoon  and 
Wahab^  in  1884;  M.  H.  Schroeter,  en^^oyed  by  a  German  house  m  Canton,  in  1886;  Mr. 
Stewart,  formerly  coomiander  of  a  gun-boat  of  the  viceroy  of  Canton,  in  1887.  According 
to  their  observatiotts  it  is  nayigable  up  to  Vou-tch6ou-fon  during  the  whole  year  for  steamers 
drawing  12  feet  lg"gli«K  (3  m.  65),  and  during  the  rainy  season  (from  February  to  Sep- 
tember) steamers  are  able  to  go  iq>  much  higher.  This  route  is  now  used  by  junks,  trans- 
porting rice,  indigo  and  palm-nut  oil,'tattle,  fimit,  salted  fish,  stu&  of  Canton  and  of  Fatchan 
(Fo-chan,  mountain  of  Randha,  a  large  coounerdal  industrial  center,  situated  upon  the  River 
of  Canton),  in  passing  by  the  River  of  Pearls,  in  Si-Kiai^;,  to  smaller  rivers,  which  unite  these 
two  cpvses  of  water.    One  Chinese  cou^Mny  possesses  three  enormous  junks,  making  a  r^- 
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ular  seirice  between  Voo-tcbtou,  Fatchan,  and  Canton,  and  back  again.  This  oonmeice  by 
junks  would  experience  a  very  great  impetus,  if  the  likin  established  along  the  Si-Kiang  had 
not  hampered  its  transactions.  If  Vou-tchtou-foa  were  opened  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  other  **  treaty  ports/'  and  if,  consequently,  the  foreign  steamers  had  the  privilege 
of  going  up  to  Si-Kiang,  all  the  m^chandise  would  escape  impediments  of  passage,  the  delays 
and  the  taxes  of  likin,  and  would  be  free  from  all  but  the  customs  duties  of.  the  European 
employ^  of  the  maritime  customs  service,  conformably  to  the  tariff  actually  in  force.  The 
commerce  would  be  under  OMiditions  singularly  easy,  and  would  find  at  length  a  great  exten- 
sion. It  now  requires,  on  an  average,  a  score  of  da3rs  to  go  to  Hong-Kong  from  Von-tcb6ou- 
Ibu  in  passing  by  Canton  and  Fatchan ;  it  would  be  possible  to  make  the  same  journey  in  three 
days  by  steam-boat  in  going  by  the  direct  route  of  Si-Riang.  In  view  of  all  these  advan- 
tages, one  can  easOy  explain  the  insistance  of  the  foreign  merchants  in  general,  and  of  those 
established  at  Hong-Kong  in  particular. 

Nan-ning-fou  does  not  present  conditions  as  favorable  as  Vou-tch6ou-fou,  which  is  also  upon 
the  Si-Kiang.  Upon  leaving  Ping-nain-chien,  not  far  fnxn  Vou-tch^u-fou,  this  river  flows 
northeast  to  southwest,  instead  of  continuing  its  course  in  the  direction  of  the  west,  but  so  far 
from  the  Vou-tch6au-fou  that  th^  city  can  not  be  visited  for  retail  commerce  by  Europeans. 
Those  who  have  gone  to  these  ports  have  encountered  such  hostility  from  the  inhabitants  that 
they  have  not  dared  to  pass  beyond  or  to  violate  the  orders  of  the  local  authorities  forbidding 
their  disembarking.  They  are  thus  unable  to  render  an  exact  account  of  the  products  they 
might  have  a  nuuket  for.  In  addition,  the  navigation  of  the  Si-Kiang  is  very  difficult  above 
Ping-nain-chien ;  one  has  to  contend  against  a  very  violent  current,  shallow  water,  and  dan- 
gerous riq)ids.  Steam-launches  alone  would  be  able  to  go  up  so  far  as  Nan-ning-fou.  In 
sopmier,  boats  of  some  size  would  generally  be  able  to  make  the  journey,  because  of  the 
natural  in6vase  of  water,  but  the  precaution  should  be  taken  that  this  part  of  Si-Kiang  should 
be  studied  attentively,  and  that  a  good  chart  indicating  minutely  the  shoals  and  rapids,  the 
channels,  and  the  passes  should  be  made.  It  can  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that  Nan- 
ning-fou  occupies  upon  the  Si-Kiang  a  situation  analagous  to  that  of  Tchong-King  (Ssen- 
Tch'ouan)  upon  the  Yang-Tse-Kiang. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Government  of  China  will  make  the  conoessioo 
sooner  or  later  under  pressure  of  interested  foreign  powers,  and  that  the  Si-Kiang  will  be  as 
little  removed  from  the  open  ports  as  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  to  which  foreign  steamers  comii^ 
directly  to  Hong-Kong  have  access.  The  first  open  port  would  be  necessarily  Vou-Tch6on- 
fou.  As  for  Nan-ning-fou,  it  is  possible  that  the  cabinet  at  Peking  would  have  regard  for  the 
bad  feeling  animating  the  population  i^ainst  foreigners,  not  wishing  to  consent  to  open  it  so 
soon  to  foreign  commerce.  This  would  be  but  a  partial  surrender,  and  but  an  afiair  of  time, 
for  the  interest  of  foreign  merchants  b  the  same  in  this  matter  as  that  of  native  merchants 
and  of  the  Imperial  treasury.  The  central  Government  is  sufficiently  intelligent  to  compre- 
hend this,  and  to  give  satisfiustion  to  the  incessant  demands  of  the  foreign  representatives, 
especially  if  it  sees  that  the  population  are  really  more  favorably  disposed  toward  the  Euro- 
peans. 

The  day  when  the  Si-Kiang  is  opened  the  oonmierce  of  Canton  will  diminish  still  further; 
steamers  will  not  pass  the  city  any  more ;  they  will  go  direct  to  Hong-Kong  by  Vou-tch^oa- 
fou,  and  will  transport  foreign  products  nearer  the  line  of  commerce.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
native  products,  so  as  to  go  in  junks  on  the  Si-Kiang  and  the  River  of  Pearls,  will  be  em- 
barked in  the  new  port  on  board  foreign  ships,  which  will  cany  them  direct  without  trans- 
shipment to  Hong-Kong.    There  will  remain  for  Canton  but  a  limited  retail  trade. 

HUART, 
In  ekarge  of  comsuUUe  of  France  at  Cantom^ 
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PASSPORT  REGULATIONS  OF  TURKEY. 


[Tnnsbtioii.] 

Imperial  Turkish  Legation, 

Washington^  February  I2y  188^. 
Mr.  Secretary  of  State:  I  am  charged  by  the  Sublime  Porte  to  inform 
your  excellency  that  the  examination  of  the  passports  of  travelers  arriving 
in  Turkey  is  effected  at  the  frontier.  Consequently,  American  citizens  re- 
sorting to  Turkey  should  provide  themselves  with  the  Ottoman  consular 
visa. 

Be  pleased  to  accept,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  the  assurance  of  my  very 
high  consideration. 

A.  MAVROYENI. 

BLOCKADE  OF  MOZAMBIQUE  PORTS. 


[Truislation.] 

Legation  of  Portugal  in  the  United  States, 

New  York,  January  14^  i88g. 
Mr.  Secretary  of  State:  In  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  my 
Government  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  send  you  a  copy  and  an  English 
translation  of  the  decree  promulgated  by  the  Portuguese  Government  on  the 
6th  day  of  December,  1888,  whereby  not  only  the  importation,  exportation, 
re-exportation,  and  sale  of  all  kinds  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  is  tempo- 
rarily prohibited  throughout  the  territory  of  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Mo- 
zambique, in  East  Africa,  but  also  all  ports  and  bays  of  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  together  with  those  of  the  adjacent  islands,  both  Portuguese  and  for- 
eign, are  declared  to  be  blockaded  by  the  Portuguese  vessels  of  the  African 
squadron,  only,  however,  as  regards  the  importation  of  arms  and  munitions 
of  war,  and  the  exportation  of  slaves.  These  measures  have  been  taken  by 
No.  103,  March 1, 
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the  Portuguese  Government  in  compliance  with  the  requests  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England  and  that  of  His  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany. 

I  have  the  honor,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  to  renew  to  you  the  assuiiaiicc 
of  my  highest  and  most  respectful  consideration. 

BARON  D'ALMEIRIN, 
Consul  and  Chargi  (f  Affairs  of  Portugal. 

GENERAL  STATE  OF  THE  CHINA  TRADE  AT  LIMOGES. 

There  are  several  striking  features  shown  in  the  records  of  china  manu- 
facture for  the  year  just  closed  which  specially  deserve  attention.  First  of 
all  is  the  progress  made  in  1888.  In  my  report  dated  March  5,  1888,  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  six  years,  the  statistics 
showed  an  advance  in  the  manufacture  of  china  over  the  preceding  year. 
Since  1882,  when  the  acme  of  the  porcelain  trade  was  attained,  there  had 
been  a  steady  decline  until  the  close  of  1886,  when  the  trade  had  decreased 
40  per  cent,  below  what  it  was  in  1882.  The  reason  of  this  great  falling  off 
was  due  principally  to  the  following  reasons :  First,  the  inroads  made  upon 
the  French  market  by  the  cheaper  grades  of  goods,  purchased  at  much  lower 
rates  in  Germany  and  Austria,  and  which  were  invoiced  in  large  quantities 
to  the  United  States;  second,  English  stone-china  and  crockery  costing 
much  less  than  French  china,  together  with  the  cheaper  transportation  from 
England  to  the  United  States,  forced  out  the  cheap  French  goods  which 
formed  a  large  part  of  the  invoices  of  1882  and  1883  >  third,  the  increase  of 
American  manufacture  and  the  general  overstock  of  the  market  of  the  United 
States.  This  great  depression  in  the  Limoges  market  had  a  serious  effect 
upon  the  manufactories  of  this  city  and  its  dependencies.  Many  of  the 
once  prosperous  houses  had  to  go  out  of  business;  others  were  seriously 
crippled,  and  were  only  kept  going  because,  like  a  man  running  down  hill, 
they  were  unable  to  stop.  The  following  comparative  table  exhibits  the  de- 
cline and  rise : 

Number  of  furnaces  fired  at  Limoges  from' 1882  to  j888. 
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The  increase  in  manufacture  shown  by  the  above  table  is  due  to  several 
causes.  A  great  reaction  has  taken  place  among  manufacturers.  They  no 
longer  wait  for  trade  to  seek  them,  but  now  they  seek  the  trade.  Every  impor- 
tant house  sends  out  commercial  travelers,  or  has  established  agencies  in  the 
United  Stales,  Great  Britain,  the  chief  countries  on  the  Continent,  and  South 
America.  The  competition  at  home  has  been  much  livlier.  Then  the  man- 
ufacturers here  have  sought  out  those  articles  that  they  could  produce  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  in  certain  lines  have  given  up  all  attempts  at  competition. 
For  example,  in  the  invoices  of  1882  we  see  large  quantities  of  cuspidores, 
toilet  sets,  cheap  tea  sets,  and  certain  styles  of  flower-pots.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tea  sets,  these  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the  present 
invoices.  The  houses  that  exported  the  above  articles  have  removed  from 
Limoges  to  Bohemia.  The  result  of  this  change  has  been  that  Limoges 
gives  her  whole  attentnon  to  the  manufacture  of  dinner  and  tea  ware,  the 
higher  grades  of  ornamental  and  decorated  work,  such  as  elegant  vases, 
plaques,  bisque  figures,  etc.  The  second  effect  of  this  competition  has 
caused  almost  a  perfect  revolution  in  the  making  of  china.  The  whole  sys- 
tem has  been  remodeled.  As  far  as  possible,  hand  labor,  cheap  as  it  is,  has 
given  place  to  machinery,  and  this  has  reduced  the  cost  of  production  very 
much.  Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of  kaolin.  Ten  years  ago  25  per 
cent  of  this  valuable  material  was  wasted.  The  chips  from  the  potters  and 
molders,  with  the  debris  from  the  broken  ware  before  it  had  been  bak&d,  was 
thrown  away ;  to-day,  it  is  all  regroj^nd  and  worked  over  by  machinery. 
The  broken  china  is  now  used  as  an  ingredient  in  the  enamel,  so  that  in  well- 
conducted  factories  not  5  per  cent,  of  the  "pate"  is  lost.  Another  impor- 
tant item  is  the  improved  mangier  of  molding.  Within  the  last  two  years 
extensive  changes  have  been  made,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  ordinary 
dishes  can  be  turned  off  is  amazing.  These  dishes  are  more  regular  in  form 
and  perfect  in  shape  than  those  molded  by  the  hand.  But  by  far  the  greatest 
of  all  the  improvements  has  been  the  remodeling  of  the  whole  system  of  firing 
china.  In  old  times,  wood  was  the  only  fuel  used.  Coal,  especially  the 
French  varieties,  so  discolored  and  soiled  the  clay  that  is  put  in  the  upper 
chamber  of  the  kiln  that  it  was  rendered  valueless,  at  the  same  time  the  china 
in  the  lower  chamber  was  unevenly  baked.  If  enough  heat  was  used  to  bake 
the  china  in  the  center  saggers,  those  on  the  sides  were  baked  too  much, 
while  if  the  saggers  on  the  sides  were  baked  sufficiently,  those  in  the  center, 
not  receiving  the  full  force  of  the  flame,  would  not  be  baked  enough.  This 
trouble  has  been  obviated  by  recent  improvements  on  Mintum's  reverse- 
flame  furnace.  By  his  patent  the  whole  lower  chamber  of  the  kiln  was 
heated  at  an  even  temperature.  Minturn's  furnace  differed  from  the  others 
in  having  the  fire-boxes  in  the  interior  of  the  kiln.  Hard  saggers  are  placed 
just  in  front  of  the  fire-boxes,  so  that  the  first  shock  of  the  heat  is  broken 
before  it  reached  the  saggers  containing  the  china.  Then  the  flames  are  guided 
by  flues,  which  are  made  by  arranging  the  saggers  around  the  apertures  in 
the  flx>r  through  which  the  flames  ascend,  so  directing  them  up  to  the  roof 
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of  the  first  chamber  to  notches  in  the  arched  roof;  from  thence  they  are 
guided  down  another  flue,  formed,  as  was  the  preceding  fhie,  by  a  draught 
in  the  floor,  which  draws  the  flames  down  through  an  opening  in  the  floor 
of  the  first  chamber,  whence  they  pass  towards  the  circumference  of  the 
kiln  up  through  other  flues.  Mintum's  invention  ended  here.  The  heat 
went  into  the  upper  chamber,  as  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  through  the  cen- 
ter. The  Limoges  improvement  consists  in  adapting  the  same  principle  to 
heat  the  upper  chamber.  This  is  done  by  making  the  flames,  when  they  pass 
up  the  second  time,  go  through  apertures  in  the  floor  of  the  second  chamber, 
thus  heating  this  part  of  the  kiln  equally  and  facilitating  the  firing  of  both 
chambers  evenly-  From  the  above  description  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are 
as  many  apertures  through  which  the  flames  pass  to  the  upper  chamber  as 
there  are  fire-boxes.  In  large  furnaces  there  are  usually  ten,  and  correspond- 
ingly ten  entrances  for  the  flames  into  the  upper  chamber  instead  of  one  in 
the  center,  as  before.  By  means  of  this  improvement  •fully  25  per  cent,  of 
fuel  is  saved  and  30  per  cent,  in  the  breakage  and  quality  of  the  china. 
Within  the  last  two  years  nearly  all  of  the  furnaces  have  been  enlarged. 
They  are  now  one-fourth  larger  than  they  were  formerly;  so  that  the  2,044 
furnaces  fired  last  year  would  really  equal  2,555  furnaces  of  1882;  only  a 
difference  between  the  out-put  of  1882  and  1888  of  15  per  cent.,  which  is  a 
net  gain  of  25  per  cent,  for  i888  over  1886. 

Another  noticeable  feature  of  the  present  outlook  is  the  increase  of  dec- 
orated ware,  both  in  richness  and  in  quantity.  Formerly  a  decorator  used 
to  average  the  price  of  a  cask  of  china,  when  packed  and  ready  for  shipment 
to  America,  at  about  300  francs.  To-day  the  value  is  500  francs.  Although 
white  china  is  a  trifle  lower  than  it  used  to  be  and  labor  remains  the  same, 
yet  the  price  of  the  decoration  has  increased.  In  other  words,  there  has  been 
a  rise  in  the  value.  This  rise  consists  principally  in  richer  decorations,  as 
the  United  States  buys  a  finer  grade  of  goods  in  Limoges  than  ever  before ; 
in  fact,  the  cheap  goods  have  been  almost  excluded.  The  amount  of  china 
decorated  in  this  vicinity  last  year  was  22,163  nioufles,  an  increase  of  1,786 
over  the  preceding  year.  As  each  moufle  has  an  average  value  of  500  francs, 
the  whole  amount  of  china  decorated  in  this  vicinity  would  equal  11,081,500 
francs.  The  whole  amount  of  china,  decorated  and  white,  manufactured  at 
Limoges  was  about  18,000,000  francs.  These  figures  are  founded  on  facta 
carefully  collated  from  the  reports  of  the  different  kilns. 

The  price  of  labor  does  not  vary  much.  The  gradual  tendency  is  down- 
ward. There  has  been  a  decrease  of  10  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  The  follow- 
ing gives  the  general  wages  paid  in  the  different  factories  to  men  and  women : 
Boys  up  to  sixteen  years,  1.25  francs  per  diem ;  furnace  men,  2  to  3^  francs 
a  night ;  potters,  6  to  8  francs  a  day ;  decorators,  3  to  8  francs  a  day ;  de- 
signers, 4,000  francs  per  annum ;  girls  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years,  one 
half  franc  to  i  franc  per  diem ;  girls  o  ^er  eighteen  years,  retouching  and 
enamel,  i}^  francs  per  diem;  girls  ovei  eighteen  years^  impressions  and  re- 
touching, i^  to  3  francs  per  diem. 
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There  are  two  syndicates  at  Limoges^  one  for  the  manufacturer  and  one 

for  the  workman.     The  ordinary  .run  of  dishes  have  fixed  prices  and  are 

always  paid  for  by  the  piece.     When  new  shapes  are  invented  or  new  and 

^)eciaL  forms  are  designed,  the  manufacturer  tries  to  arrange  with  tho  potter. 

If  they  can  agree,  it  is  weli ;  if  not,  the  matter  is  taken  before  the  workmen's 

syndicate,  where  it  is  carefully  described,  and  they  give  their  decisioi^.     If 

that  is  still  unsatisfactory  to  the  manufacturer  he  takes  it  to  his  syndicate, 

where  a  committee  is  formed  to  meet  a  committee  from  the  workmen's  union, 

who  arbitrate,  and  the  terms  thus  made  are  binding  upon  the  manufacturer 

and  the  employ^.    In  consequence  of  the  above  arrangement  strikes  have  been 

unknown  in  Limoges  for  several  years.     The  price  of  English  coal  used  in 

the  furnaces  has  advanced  5^  francs  per  ton ;  all  other  materials  remain  as 

given  in  last  year's  report.     All  the  manufacturers  speak  very  encouragingly 

of  the  prospects  of  trade  for  the  coming  year,  and  are  nmning  their  kilns  at 

nearly  full  force.     Heavy  orders  from  the  United  States  have  been  reported 

and  the  manufacture  this  year  bids  fair  to  surpass  its  highest  record. — ^Limoges, 

France,  January  24^  188^. 

WALTER  T.  GRIFFIN, 

Commercial  Agent. 

SISAL-HEMP    IN  THE    BAHAMAS. 


At  the  present  time,  and  for  years  past,  the  inlands  have  depended  for 
exports  on  such  articles  as  sponges,  pine>apples,  oranges,  dye-woods,  and  salt, 
of  which  the  sponge  has  been  really  the  only  safe  and  reliable  one,  the  others 
being  subject  to  such  contingencies  as  to  seriously  impair  their  value.  An- 
other source  of  income,  serving  the  same  purpose  as  an  export,  has  been  salv- 
ages received  in  consequence  of  marine  disasters,  often  amounting  to  a  large 
sum.  But  these  have  latterly  largely  fallen  off,  few  wrecks  occurring  in  these 
waters,  owing  to  the  perfect  system  of  light-houses  established  on  the  islands 
by  the  British  Government.  The  attempts  to  raise  sugar  and  tobacco  have 
been  abandoned  as  failures.  Under  these  conditions  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony  has  been  on  the  wane,  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  was  rather  dis- 
couraging, people  seeking  in  vain  for  a  reliable  substitute  that  should  take  the 
place  of  their  present  uncertain  industries,  until  their  attention  was  directed 
to  the  matter  of  sisal-hemp,  which  promises  to  bring  them  the  desired  relief. 

It  is  well  known  that  within  the  last  five  years  marvelous  prosperity  has 
come  to  the  state  of  Yucatan,  Mexico,  from  the  production  of  hemp  fiber, 
statistics  from  that  state  furnished  to  the  authorities  here,  and  unquestionably 
reliable,  indicating  that  hemp  culture  under  favorable  conditions  is  a  very 
profitable  industry. 

Fiber  plants  will  begin  to  yield  within  three  or  four  years  from  planting, 
and  will  furnish  about  2,700  pounds  of  fiber  per  acre  per  annum.  The 
average  price  of  this  in  Yucatan  during  1888  was  9  cents  per  pound,  giving 
^243  an  acre  per  annum.     As  the  cost  of  pr  >ducing  the  fiber  and  delivering 
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it  at  the  market  in  Merida  was  only  2  cents  per  pound,  the  net  profit  to  the 
planter  was  nearly  Jt2oo  per  acre.  With  a  very  large  reduction  in  the  price 
obtained  the  business  would  still  be  highly  profitable. 

The  fact  that  the  sisal  plant  has  been  growing  in  a  wild  state  in  these 
islands  for  years  led  to  further  investigation  upon  the  subject,  when  it  was 
found  that  all  the  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  etc.,  which  made  hemp  raising 
profitable  in  Yucatan  exist  to  an  extraordinary  degree  in  this  colony.  The 
conclusion,  therefore,  was  natural  and  logical  that  hemp  raising  could  be 
introduced  into  these  islands  as  a  regular  business  with  every  prospect  of  its 
becoming  an  importaht  and  profitable  industry,  and  much  interest  has  been 
awakened  on  this  subject  and  important  steps  have  been  taken  to  further  this 
end.  Soil  and  climate  being  favorable,  the  question  of  labor  is  one  of  impor- 
tance, and  in  this  respect  no  objection  can  be  raised.  Labor  is  plentiful  and 
cheap,  employment  being  scarce  and  the  laborers  many.  Field  hands,  men 
and  women,  will  gladly  work,  finding  themselves,  at  from  25  to  36  cents  per  day. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  Bahamian  negro  is  a  lazy,  good-for-nothing  fellow. 
This  I  emphatically  deny.  Give  him  steady  work,  at  even  moderate  wages, 
with  humane  treatment,  and  he  is  as  good  as  the  average  laborer  similarly 
situated.  Hiere  is  plenty  of  land  and  it  is  not  expensive.  Partly  improved 
plantations  can  be  bought  at  moderate  prices,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  not  less  than  a  million  acres  of  Crown  land  to  be  purchased  at  reasonable 
figures.  I  have  known  of  Goverment  land  being  sold  as  low  as  Jt  i .  25  per  acre. 
The  reason  of  such  low  prices  is  simply  this :  The  land  as  a  rule  is  almost 
worthless  for  ordinary  agricultural  purposes,  being  stonjr,  with  a  poor,  thin 
soil.  In  Yucatan  this  is  the  very  soil  that  produces  the  best  fiber  plant,  though 
fit  for  little  else,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  stony,  sterile  lands  of  the 
Bahamas  may  yet  advance  enormously  in  value  as  producers  of  the  sisal  plant. 

These  lands  can  be  cleared  ready  for  planting  at  a  small  expense,  since 
they  are  seldom  covered  with  vegetation  larger  than  small  bushes  or  chap- 
paral,  large  trees  being  here  an  almost  unknown  quantity.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  Crown  lands  could  be  leased  for  a  term  of  years  at  a  moderate  rental 
with  the  option  of  purchase  during  the  life  of  the  lease  at  a  low  price,  the 
lessee  stipulating  to  put  the  land  under  sisal  culture. 

The  fiber  can  be  placed  in  the  New  York  market  promptly  and  at  mod- 
erate expense.  We  have  regular  steam  communication  with  that  port,  fort- 
nightly in  winter  and  monthly  in  summer,  with  several  sailing  vessels  making 
regular  trips  the  year  round.  The  Bahamas  are  so  much  nearer  market  than 
Yucatan  that  the  saving  in  time  and  freight  would  make  a  material  difference 
in  their  favor. 

The  earnest  desire  of  the  colonists  to  pramote  this  new  industry  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  two  acts  have  been  lately  passed  on  the  subject.  One  im- 
poses a  duty  of  20  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  all  future  importations  of  hemp 
(an  article  heretofore  on  the  free  list) ;  and  the  other  provides  a  bounty  of  i 
cent  per  pound  on  all  fiber  raised  here  and  exported  during  the  next  six 
years.     When  it  is  considered  that  this  bounty  is  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
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estimated  cost  of  raising  the  fiber  in  Yucatan^  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a  most 
generous  one  indeed,  Fiber  machines  and  all  machinery  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  rope  can  be  imported  duty  free.  In  addition  to  this  favorable  leg- 
islation an  appropriation  was  made  to  defray  the  cost  of  sending  a  commis- 
sion to  Yucatan  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  entire  subject,  and  the 
commissioner,  a  thoroughly  competent  and  reliable  man,  is  now  in  Yucatan 
in  the  execution  of  his  mission,  and  is  soon  expected  back  with  much  valua- 
ble information.  There  are  no  oppressive  taxes  at  present  to  burden  this 
industry,  and  those  in  authority  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  none  such 
shall  be  laid  in  the  future. 

There  is  a  great  want  of  capital  in  this  colony.  Indeed,  the  people  are 
by  no  means  wealthy,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  progress  of  the  hemp  indus- 
try will  not  be  rapid  unless  foreign  capital,  English  or  American,  shall  be 
invested  here.  To  the  extent  of*  their  means  the  colonists  are  entering  into 
this  business,  which  is  proof  of  their  faith  in  its  success.  A  number  of  small 
fiber  machines  are  already  at  work,  and  several  shipments  of  fiber  have  been 
made  which  bore  the  test  of  examination  and  found  ready  sale  abroad  at 
good  prices.  Thus  we  can  claim  that,  so  far  as  the  production  of  the  plant, 
the  preparation  of  the  fiber,  its  shipment,  and  its  reception  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  are  concerned,  the  hemp  industry  of  the  Bahamas  has  passed  be- 
yond the  purely  experimental  period  of  its  history,  and  is  an  accomplished 
fact.  As  I  have  just  stated,  this  industry  needs  capital  for  its  proper  develop- 
ment. The  climate,  the  soil,  the  labor,  and  the  land  are  here,  but  that  great 
motive  power  in  all  enterprises — the  money — is  wanting.  If  capital  be 
found,  then  the  industry  will  flourish  vigorously  and  rapidly ;  if  it  be  wanting, 
then  hemp  culture  in  these  islands  will  develop  very  slowly,  but  I  think  none 
the  less  surely,  for  its  ultimate  success  is,  in  my  opinion,  only  a  question  of 
time.  Foreign  capital  will  receive  a  most  cordial  welcome.  It  will  be  in- 
vested in  a  country  where  there  is  a  stable  government,  where  good  order 
and  a  boundless  respect  for  law  and  order  prevail,  where  safety  to  person  and 
protection  to  property  are  guarantied  by  the  flag  of  Great  Britain,  and  where 
the  colonial  authorities  will  extend  every  facility  in  their  power  to  promote 
the  interests  of  investors. 

Thus  with  a  soil  and  climate  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  sisal  plant,  with 
land  plentiful  and  low  in  price,  with  labor  abundant  and  anxiously  awaiting 
employment,  with  frequent  and  satisfactory  transportation  facilities  to  a  good 
market  close  at  hand,  with  a  good  article,  easily  produced,  readily  sold,  and 
always  in  demand,  with  a  government  bounty  which  equals  one-half  the 
estimated  cost  of  production  in  other  countries  and  lasting  for  six  yeArs, 
with  large  profits  at  a  minimum  of  risk  reasonably  assured,  with  colonial 
authorities  ready  to  assist  in  every  possible  direction  —  with  all  these  condi- 
tions it  would  certainly  seem  as  if  an  opening  was  here  presented  to  American 
rapitalists  and  investors  to  embark  in  an  enterprise  which,  to  say  the  very 
least,  they  should  in  their  own  interest  be  willing  to  promptly  and  carefully 
investigate.  Parties,  indeed,  in  New  York,  who  have  made  money  in  hemp 
raising  in  Yucatan,  have  already  become  interested  in  the  matter,  and  have 
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leased  considerable  land  for  a  term  of  twenty-five  yeaxs  which  they  propose 

to  plant  without  delay  in  sisal;  and  this  ventiu'e  is  hoped  by  the  colonists  to 

be  only  the  forerunner  of  similar  investments  by  people  from  abroad. — 

Nassau,  New  Providence,  January  zy,  18H0. 

THOS.  J.  McLAIN, 
Consul, 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WOOLEN  TRADE   IN   FRANCE. 

Orders  in  plain  and  fancy  cloths  were  numerous  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
although  checked  in  a  degree  on  account  of  the  usual  inventories  of  stock 
taken  at  this  season.  However,  the  factories  at  Elbeuf,  Roubaix,  Louviers, 
and  Fourmies,  at  the  north,  and  Mazamet,  B^arieux,  and  other  wool  cen- 
ters at  the  south,  have  been  running  on  full  time. 

At  Roubaix,  the  style  for  dresses  for  the  next  summer  has  met  with  great 
success,  but  stuffs  for  general  use  are  in  less  demand.  Merinoes,  9-8  and  5-4 
in  width,  have  advanced  5  to  7  centimes  (i  to  \\  cents)  in  the  last  fifteen 
days  of  the  year.     The  sale  of  flannels  was  also  lafge,  and  at  better  prices. 

At  Fourmies,  the  importation  of  new  wool,  in  addition  to  the  wool  bought 
at  the  late  London  sale,  has  caused  the  best  display  of  combed  wool  that  has 
been  offered  in  that  market.  Holders  have  been  obliged,  therefore,  to  con- 
cede in  price  from  15  to  20  centimes  per  kilogram  upon  the  average  qualities. 
There  is  no  change  in  the  price  of  blouses ;  sales  are  at  all  times  easy  at 
the  same  price.  This  situation  will  remain  imchanged  until  the  importations 
directly  from  Australia  and  Buenos  Ayres  begin  to  arrive. 

For  9-8  merinoes  and  other  stuffs  for  home  consumption  an  advance  of 
i}^  cents  per  meter  has  taken  place,  and  in  spite  of  the  usual  dull  market  at 
this  season  of  the  year  some  sales  have  been  recently  made. 

For  such  articles  as  are  prepared  especially  for  export,  such  as  plaids  of 
various  kinds,  the  advance  obtained  heretofore  is  less  perceptible.  However, 
no  stock  exists.  There  are  even  some  orders  taken  at  so  low  a  figure  that 
they  will  not  be  delivered,  and  will  be  replaced  by  something  else. 

From  the  study  of  the  woolen  industry,  it  appears  that  France  actually  is 
the  country  where  the  greatest  quantity  of  wool  is  employed  in  various  manu- 
factures. The  following  table  is  compiled  to  show  the  comparative  consump- 
tion of  the  leading  manufacturing  countries  of  the  world  in  1887,  Spain 
alone  being  omitted,  as  no  data  of  that  country  could  be  procured : 

Consumption  of  wool  in  the  leading  manufacturing  centers  of  the  world  in  188} 

Kilograms. 

Fr^ce 190,000,000 

England 180,000,000 

United  States.. 170,000,000 

Gennany 140,000,000 

Russia .*. 80,000,000 

Austria-Hungary 40,000,000 

Belgium 40,000,000 

Italy 32,000,000 


Total,  less  Spain 872,000,000 


^ 
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Tliere  were  62,429  kilograms  of  cloth  and  441^639  kilograms  of  wool 
sent  from  the  railway  station  at  Mazamet  during  the  month  of  November 
last.  During  the  corresponding  month  of  the  year  1886  the  shipments  from 
the  same  station  were  85,369  kilograms  of  cloth  and  377>36o  kilograms  of 
wool.  The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  quantity  of  woolen  materials 
exported  from  France  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  years  1888,  1887, 
and  1886 : 


Exports. 


Wool  IB  bulk  (waabed  and  scoured) 

In  grease  or  wasbed 

Combed  and  carded^ •> • 

Waste w., 

Cloths,  kerseymeres,  and  other  tissues «. 

Upholstery  goods. 

Sundries^ 

Hosiery 

Lace  and  ribbons  (all  wool) 

Wool  mixed  with  other  materials 

Wool  mixed  with  other  materials,  for  furniture 

Miscellaneous  goods 


1888. 

1887. 

Kihgrttmt. 

KU9gramt. 

i9o»5«9 

63,»3X 

X5, 587, 735 

x^8n.ooo 

r,  736,343 

6,164,485 

»»,7«,5«7 

«3,5Sa,37» 

«.537,«<» 

8,063,076 

306,300 

ao4,075 

9,«39»3«> 

8,169,758 

693,600 

«3X.386 

600,800 

537,347 

'  159,800 

»77,»74 

84,«oo 

148.143 

1,807,500 

«,57x,«fe 

x886. 


Kilograms, 

250,500 

«3,S95.ooo 

5,754,«<» 

19,530,070 

8,063,503 

186,031 

6,356,832 

824,013 

784.685 

xa5,387 
X9i,388 

3,070,337 


During  the  month  of  October  last  Belgium  imported  78,580  kilograms  of 
woolen  yam,  206,320  francs  worth  of  woolen  goods,  such  as  cloths,  kersey- 
meres, and  similar  goods ;  coatings  and  other  heavy  goods  to  the  value  of 
215,390  francs,  and  of  light  fabrics  1,577,330  francs'  worth. 

The  exports  meanwhile  consisted  of  971,810  kilograms  of  woolen  yarn, 
71,000  kilograms  of  cloth,  kerseymeres,  and  similar  woolen  goods,  12,460 
kilograms  of  coatings  and  like  goods,  and  37,540  kilograms  of  light  fabrics. 

At  Halifax,  although  the  market  is  in  the  main  firm,  holders  are  willing 
to  slightly  concede  in  their  prices. 

Spinning  is  active,  but  export  orders  are  few.  Although,  as  is  usual  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  the  market  is  quiet,  still  several  important  purchases 
have  been  made.  At  Bradford  purchasers  buy  from  time  to  time  in  small 
quantities  to  supply  their  pressing  wants. 

The  trade,  however,  in  the  aggregate  amounts  to  considerable.  Merinoes 
and  twilled  goods  are  firm,  but  less  active.  The  spinning  mills  have  consid- 
erable yam  from  Australia.  New  orders  are  given  with  some  reluctance  and 
hesitancy  on  account  of  high  prices.  The  sale  of  tissues  is  moderate,  but 
the  mills  are  running  full  time  on  orders  in  hand.  — Rouen,  France,  Janu- 
ary 24y  iS8p. 

CHAS.  P.  WILLIAMS, 

Consu/. 

GLASS  INDUSTRY  OF  BOHEMIA. 

As  the  returns  of  this  office  show,  the  largest  class  of  exports  from  this 
district  are  manufactures  of  glass.  These  come  mainly  from  Gablonz,  a 
flourishing  town  about  7  miles  from  here,  and  its  surrounding  neighborhood. 
Gablonz  manufactures  and  firms  are  known  *he  world  over.     Its  prisms 
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ornament  the  palaces  of  the  old  world,  and  its  mock-jewelry  penetrates  the 
recesses  of  the  Dark  Continent;  its  glass-ware  ornaments  otir  tables,  supplies 
our  offices,  and  furnishes  decorations  for  our  savages. 

One  of  the  great  markets  for  Gablonz  goods  is  Paris,  and  a  recent  report 
from  the  Austro-Hungarian  chamber  of  commerce  in  Paris  is,  therefore,  of 
considerable  interest.     It  reads  as  follows,  and  its  subject  is 

GABLONZ   IMPORTATIONS  IN  FRANCE. 

Glass  beads  are,  as  is  known,  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  fash- 
ion, and  consequently  the  trade  in  this  article  depends  most  absolutely  upon 
the  caprice  of  the  fickle  dame.  Since  September,  1888,  an  unexpected 
crisis  occurredfln  the  bead  business.  The  prices  have  fallen  more  than  one- 
half,  and  in  spite  of  this  there  has  been  no  considerable  trade.  Cut  beads, 
which  formerly  sold  at  1 2  florins,  are  now  bought  at  4^  florins. 

This  enormous  depression  is  attributed  not  only  to  the  lack  of  demand, 
but  also  to  overproduction  and  the  existing  stock  on  hand,  but  more  prop- 
erly to  the  great  competition  which  has  lately  arisen  here  (Paris),  and  which, 
through  the  accumulated  offers,  has  lowered  the  value  of  the  wares.  A  large 
demand  in  the  bead  business  can  not  be  forced,  as  they  are  not  yet  a  la  mode. 

If  the  prices  were  only  not  under  the  cost  of  production  and  the  pro- 
ducer could  make  his  living  expenses ;  but,  indeed,  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  price  at  which  an  article  can  be  manufactured — whether  the  work- 
man earns  his  bread  or  not  is  not  considered.  In  order  to  create  business 
goods  will  continue  to  be  offered  at  cheap  prices. 

The  duty  and  freight  arising  from  the  franco-house  delivery  sales  are 
even  neglected  in  the  calculations,  the  result  of  which  is  that  neither  work- 
men or  manufacturer  finds  a  profit.  This  state  of  affairs  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  impoverishment  of  the  bead  industry.  Should  the  fashion  for  beads 
again  arise  and  the  demand  for  a  particular  kind  ever  be  noticed,  the  price 
would  jump  to  double  or  more  the  regular  price.  On  account  of  this  eleva- 
tion of  price,  however,  the  goods,  instead  of  being  of  the  original  quality, 
would  be  delivered  worse  and  worse,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  count 
upon  certain  delivery. 

In  late  years  the  French  porcelain  beads,  which  are  distinguished  by 
their  regularity  and  large  holes,  in  consequence  of  which  they  can  be  more 
easily  used,  have  nearly  displaced  the  Bohemian  So-called  ''Trempelzeug," 
pressed  beads.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  experiments  which  were  made 
in  Gablonz  in  this  direction  had  no  favorable  result,  as  the  present  beads 
from  Gablonz  have,  in  their  own  line,. the  preference,  being  blacker  and 
more  brilliant. 

As  the  French  beads  have  displaced  the  Bohemian  pressed  beads  from  the 
market,  so  have  the  Italian  beads — the  so-called  ''macca" — caused  a  marked 
competition  to  the  Bohemian  moulded  beads  which  come  before  the  trade 
under  the  name  of  "  doppelschmelz. "  The  Venetian  manufacturers  have. 
in  the  last  year,  greatly  improved  this  ar  icle,  and  are  now  in  position  to 
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insure  for  their  symmetrical  ware  a  considerable  sale  at  a  very  cheap  price. 
Labor  being  cheaper  in  Italy  than  in  the  Gablonz  district  it  costs  more 
to  produce  the  Bohemian  doppelschmelz  than  the  macca.  Were  the  differ- 
ence in  price  not  so  great,  the  former  would  have  the  preference  on  account 
of  their  lightness,  finer  brilliancy,  and  blackness,  in  which  they  excel  the 
Venetian  article. 

Vefy  recently  a  new  kind  of  cut  bead  was  exhibited,  which  passes  under 
the  name  of  "machine  beads."  These  may  have  a  future  if  they  are  pro- 
duced with  larger  holes,  and  can  be  more  easily  prepared. 

A  prominent  disadvantage  for  the  trade  in  Bohemian  beads  is  the  uncer- 
tain number  contained  in  a  bunch.  Buyer  as  well  as  seller  is  never  certain 
really  how  many  beads  there  will  be  in  each  bunch,  A  prolonged  usage 
determines  that  there  should  be  twelve  hundred  beads  in  a  bunch,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  many  results  of  the  aforesaid  competition  that  a  reduction 
below  the  normal  has  been  made  for  a  long  time.  It  was  declared  that 
during  the  last  bead  season  many  bunches  of  beads  contained,  instead  of  the 
usual  twelve  hundred,  only  eight  hundred  and  fifty.  This  fact  becoming 
known  caused  all  sorts  of  disagreements  and  resulted  in  the  consequent 
payment  of  quite  enormous  indemnities. 

In  July,  1886,  the  Gablonz  exporters  determined  in  common  to  attempt 
to  remedy  this  evil  and  sent  to  their  customers  as  well  as  the  producers  a  cir- 
cular, as  follows: 

(a)  That  under  the  designation  "bundle"  or  "lot"  a  fixed  quantity  of  one  hundred 
dozen,  or  twelve  hundred  pieces,  is  to  be  understood. 

(d)  That  from  August  i,  i836,  all  Bohemian  beads  will  be  bought  and  sold  only  upon 
this  unit  of  quantity. 

(c)  That  the  price  of  all  Bohemian  beads  is  fixed  from  this  time  only  fpr  the  fiill  quantity 
of  one  hundred  dozen. 

This  alliance,  unfortunately,  did  not  come  into  operation. 

It  is  known  that  in  threading  the  various  kinds  of  beads  one  row  is  counted 
and  the  others  calculated  therefrom,  as  each  string  must  contain  about  the 
same  quantity  of  beads.  One  can  tolerate,  if  necessary,  a  certain  percentage 
of  shortage,  but  to  receive  in  a  bunch  instead  of  twelve  hundred  only  about 
nine  hundred  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  this  abuse  must  finally  be  given 
up.  This  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  bead  trade,  and  restore  full  con- 
fidence abroad. 

BUTTONS. 

Lately  there  has  been  no  appearance  of  an  improvement  in  the  button 
trade.  Sales  have  decreased  and  prices  are  worse.  It  is  a  pity  that  also  with 
this  article  competition  has  enormously  depressed  the  prices,  so  much  the 
more  as  these  goods  now,  thanks  to  the  new  French  tariff,  must  carry  a  duty 
up  to  60  per  cent.  This  specific  duty  is  not  sufficiently  regarded  by  all 
manufacturers  in  fixing  their  prices,  so  that  it  has  happened  that  some  of  the 
most  salable  articles  sold  ''free  Paris"  were  delivered  at  a  price  which,  after 
payment  of  duty  and  freight,  absolutely  did  not  pay  expenses. 
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CRYSTAL  WARE. 

Prisms  and  "kozzen"  occupy  the  rank  of  necessities,  for  which  the  de- 
mand seldom  varies.  During  the  bead  season,  however,  there  is  little  of  this 
article  produced,  in  consequence  of  which  the  prices  increase  extraordinarily, 
which  gives  the  chandelier  manufacturer  in  France  an  inducement  to  ex- 
periment in  the  fabrication  of  these  goods.  After  the  expiration  of  the 
bead  period  the  production  of  this  article  is  again  undertaken  in  great 
quantities  in  Bohemia,  so  that  large  stocks  are  received,  which,  in  the  face  of 
moderate  orders,  cause  the  price  to  again  fall. 

INKSTANDS. 

Inkstands  are,  compared  with  former  years,  less  bought,  the  gi;eatest  de- 
mand being  for  the  cheaper  cut-glass  variety.  Through  a  specific  duty  the 
charges  are  too  great,  and  stand  in  no  relation  to  the  real  value  of  the 
article. 

IMITATION   GSMS. 

Inasmuch  as  the  earnestly-desired  fashion  for  jewelry  has  not  yet  ma- 
terialized, there  is  no  substantial  demand  for  glass  stones,  consequently  the 
Jura  manufacturers  have  lowered  their  prices  considerably  and  deliver  cer- 
tain kinds  cheaper  than  the  Bohemian  manufacturer  can  afford  to  do.  The 
little  that  Gablonz  produces  is  divided  among  the  numerous  Gablonz  firms 
who  deal  in  stones,  and  the  prices  are  much  depressed.  As  black  jewelry  is 
only  used  for  mourning  purposes  black  stones  have  not  the  desired  demand. 
In  pressed  stones  very  beautiful  and  cheap  ware  is  manufactured  in  Paris, 
and  it  is  recommended  to  the  home  fabricants  to  improve  themselves  in  this 
direction  that  by  later  demands  they  may  not  lose  their  opportunity. — 
Reichenberg,  January  /o,  i88g. 

JOHN  B.  HAWES, 

Commercial  Agent, 


CONDITION  OF  TRADE   IN   ACAPULGO,   MEXICO. 

It  is  now  an  ascertained  &ct  that  the  contemplated  railroad  from  Acapulco 
to  the  City  of  Mexico  will  be  constructed,  and  in  a  shorter  period  of  time 
than  could  have  been  anticipated.  The  English  capitalists  who  have  under- 
taken the  work  have  obligated  themselves  to  have  the  road  in  running  order 
within  two  years  from  last  November.  In  May  it  will  be  finished  from  the 
City  of  Mexico  to  Amacusac,  which  is  a  little  over  one-third  of  the  entire 
distance.  When  this  road  is  completed  Acapulco  will  occupy  a  position  it 
has  never  before  held,  and  its  splendid  harbor  will  be  utilized  by  a  merchant 
marine  that  will  convey  into  it  the  products  of  Central  and  South  America. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  TRADE. 

It  is  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  direct  interest  our  Government  and 
people  have  in  extending  their  commerce  and  social  relations  with  these  peo- 
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pie,  that  these  matters  receive  so  little  attention.  The  stores  are  full  of  £u* 
ropean  goods ;  the  machinery  brought  here  in  the  main  comes  from  England, 
while  all  that  is  most  valuable  that  men  wear  or  have  in  their  houses  comes 
from  far  distant  lands.  This  is  not  pleasing  to  the  pride  of  an  American. 
Even  California,  close  as  it  is,  with  an  open  sea  and  an  American  steam-ship 
company,  subsidized  by  a  foreign  power  to  stimulate  its  great  city,  overflow- 
ing with  superabtmdant  wealth,  moves  with  lethargic  steps  to  avail  itself  of 
advantages  that  other  countries  are  seeking  and  rendering  profitable. 

Are  we  true  to  ourselves  or  to  American  history  and  traditions  when  our 
people  fail  to  seize  the  opportunities  presented  them?  This  country  and  not 
Europe  is  the  theater  of 'American  action  and  American  statesmanship.  This 
continent  is  the  great  fulcrum  from  which  American  sentiment  will  extend  its 
influence  upon  the  civilized  world.  And  these  countries,  from  the  Arizona 
border  to  Buenos  Ayres,  are  the  agencies  to  be  employed  in  that  political  and 
social  revolution  which  awaits  the  future  and  is  replete  with  blessings  to 
humanity. 

Our  consular  reports  are  full  of  complaints  of  onerous  tariff  exactions,  of 
singular  sales,  not  always  uniform,  bristling  with  custom-house  fines  for  insig- 
nificant omissions,  and  the  difficulty  of  meeting  the  demands  of  trade.  But 
it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  European  merchants  and  manufacturers  make 
no  complaints.  They  wisely  adapt  themselves  to  the  situation,  acquaint  them- 
selves carefully  through  their  merchants  with  the  laws  of  the  country  and 
comply  with  them.  When  their  goods  arrive  here  their  papers  are  all  properly 
made  out,  and  their  goods  are  of  the  quality  desired  and  put  up  in  such  safe 
])ackages  as  to  render  them  salable.  They  and  their  merchants  rarely  have 
any  trouble  with  the  custom-house.  They  sell  by  sample.  Being  informed, 
as  in  this  locality,  that  a  high-priced  article  of  prints  or  domestics  or  other 
goods  will  not  sell,  they  send,  as  directed,  a  cheaper  article.  They  are  told, 
for  instance,  that  cotton  goods  must  be  put  up  in  24-yard  packages,  and  white 
goods  in  40-yard  packages,  and  they  comply.  If  an  implement  is  to  be 
made  the  directions  are  strictly  carried  out.  When  Americans  violate  all 
these  rules  of  plain  common  sense;  when  they  quarrel  with  the  custom-house, 
send  goods  that  are  unsalable  and  put  up  in  packages  that  are  unsatisfactory, 
fail  to  make  implements  as  desired,  and  attempt  to  sell  by  circulars  instead 
of  samples,  and  with  no  American  merchants  to  represent  them,  is  it  sur- 
prising that  our  country  is  losing  a  trade  it  ought  to  enjoy  in  its  fullness? 
On  this  coast  there  are  Germans,  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Italians  en- 
gaged in  trade,  and  but  very  few  Americans,  not  many  of  these  being  repre- 
sentative men.  The  Europeans  evidently  read  carefully  the  Consular  Re- 
ports issued  by  the  Department  and  note  the  advice  given  in  them,  and  also 
seek  advice  here.  The  American  merchant  and  manu^turer  takes  no  such 
pains.  The  numerous  letters  which  consuls  receive  show  that  a  very  large 
class  of  Americans  seemingly  are  not  aware  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, at  such  great  expense,  to  inform  them  and  to  promote  trade.  If 
American  merchants  and  manufacturers  would  move  mere  intelligently  and 
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liarmoniousl^  they  would  secure  a  trade  that  will  ultimately  develop  into 
grand  proportions.  It  is  not  simply  that  they  have  the  best  claim  to  it  and 
greater  reasons  to  endeavor  to  secure  it,  but  their  opportunities  are  greater. 
Why,  then,  neglect  it? — Acapulco,  Mexico,  January  24^  188^. 

R.  W.  LOUGHERY, 

ConsuL 
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HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  capital  of  Bohemia,  with  a  population  of  taott  than  300,000,  includ- 
ing the  suburbs,  has  become  the  center  of  a  considerable  glove-making  in- 
dustry. The  so-called  French  glove-making  trade  was  introduced  in  Prague 
about  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  ancient  home  industry  having  been 
annihilated  by  the  thirty  years'  war  and  its  consequences,  like  many  other 
branches  of  industrial  activity  in  Bohemia,  the  new  start  was  not  made  undl 
the  year  1 784,  when  M.  Etienne  Boulogne  came  to  Prague  from  France  and 
founded  the  first  glove  manufactory,  not  only  in  this  city  but  in  the  whole 
Austrian  Empire.  He  called  his  workmen  from  France,  and  had  to  carry 
on  the  process  of  manufacture  in  all  its  stages — from  preparing  the  raw  ma- 
terial to  the  finishing  of  the  gloves;  from  tanning  the  skins  to  the  trimming 
of  the  finished  article. 

For  several  years  there  was  no  home  competition  at  all,  and  for  half  a 
century  the  firm  of  Pierre  Boulogne  &  Co.  was  the  leading  glove  manufactur- 
ing firm  in  Prague.  This  firm  received  a  prize  at  the  industrial  exhibitidn 
in  Berlin  in  1844,  the  jury  having  found  the  goods  to  be  "  substantially 
made,  of  a  beautiful  color,  the  stitch  very  neat,  and  the  price  reasonable." 

In  1850  the  union  of  the  glove  manufacturers  of  Prague  was  formed, 
which  took  part,  as  a  body,  in  the  industrial  expositions  of  London  in  1851, 
New  York  in  1853,  and  Paris  in  1855,  through  which  the  Bohemian  article 
became  niore  extensively  known.  The  importation  of  French  kid  gloves  to 
Bohemia  nearly  stopped,  and  kid  gloves  of  Bohemian  manufacture  found  a 
market  abroad. 

From  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition  in  1855  ^^^  ^^  the  glove  manufact- 
urers of  Prague  brought  home  Jouvin's  cutting-machine  and  introduced  it 
in  the  factories  of  this  city.  At  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia 
the  glove  manufacturers  of  Prague  were  represented  by  a  collective  exhibit, 
to  which  the  jury  awarded  a  bronze  medal. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  TRADE. 

The  state  of  the  glove-making  industry  of  Prague  at  the  close  of  the  first 
century  of  its  existence  (1884)  is  shown  by  the  following  figures:  There 
were  120  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  employing  586  work- 
men, 225  apprentices,  and  65  cutting-machines,  and  producing  yearly 
300,000  dozen  of  gloves,  valued  at  3,000,000  florins,  i  florin  being  equal  to 
about  40  cents  in  American  mcmey. 
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At  the  present  time  there  are  125  firms,  the  great  majority  having  only 
small-sized  shops.  Not  more  than  four  or  five  of  them  employ  25  workmen 
or  over,  and  they  are  ranked  among  "  large  factories."  In  round  numbers 
about  600  men  and  300  boys,  besides  some  1,200  seamstresses,  find  employ- 
ment in  the  trade. 

The  annual  production  is  about  400,000  dozen,  worth  about  4,000,000 
florins.  The  leading  firm  of  Prague  employs  some  80  men  in  the  factory, 
and  shifts  about  35,000  dozen  to  England  and  8,000  dozen  to  America.  On 
the  whole,  only  common  goods  are  made  in  Prague,  the  manufacture  of 
which  does  not  require  the  employment  of  skilled  and  expert  seamstresses. 
Consequently  the  finest  sorts,  or  Piqu6  gloves,  are  still  imported  from  France 
and  England. 

THE   EXPORT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  first  shipment  of  Bohemian  gloves  to  the  United  States  was  made  in 
i860,  but  until  1883  the  export  to  the  United  States  was  limited.  Only 
within  the  last  five  years  has  it  assumed  larger  proportions,  as  will  appear 
from  the  subjoined  table: 

Value  of  exix>rts< 

1884 • 122,132 

1885 26,973 

1886 99t292 

1887 121,660 

1888 206,6^ 

The  total  export  of  gloves  from  the  Austrian  Empire  to  the  United 
States  in  1887  was  1170,554,  so  that  the  shipments  from  Prague  were  over 
70  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

WORK  AND  WAGES. 

Apprentices  must  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age.  They  are  indentured 
for  from  three  to  five  years,  during  which  time  their  pay  is  very  small,  in 
fact,  only  nominal,  commencing  with  50  kreuzers  a  week,  and  reaching 
finally  a  maximum  of  2  florins  a  week  (i  florin  of  100  kreuzers  having  a 
value  of  40  cents).  Sewing  is  done  on  machines,  always  by  women.  The 
machine  does  everything  except  embroidery,  and  the*  sewing  of  common 
gloves  is  learned  by  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  within  a  week.  The 
wages  paid  to  men  for  cutting  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Florins. 

One  dozen  gloves  for  men,  two  buttons i.oo 

One  dozen  gloves  for  women,  two  buttoos 96 

One  dozen  gloves  for. women,  four  buttons 1 .02 

One  dozen  gloves  for'women,  six  buttons 1.14 

For  every  additional  button,  a  half  kreuzer  per  pair  more. 

A  good  workman  cuts  thirteen  or  fourteen  dozen  a  week,  working  ten 
hours  daily,  and  with  overtime  work  he  cuts  fifteen  to  eighteen  dozen  a 
week.  The  average  weekly  earnings  of  cutters  may  be  set  down  at  10  to  15 
florins.  Foremen  instructing  five  or  six  apprentices  are  paid  20  to  25  florins 
a  week. 
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For  sewing  the  following  wages  are  paid : 

Kvcuwn. 

One  pair,  two  buttons m 8 

One  pair,  four  buttons. ..••.. 9 

One  pair,  six  buttons ~ 10 

For  every  additional  button  a  half  kreuzer  more  is  paid. 

The  day's  work  of  a  good  seamstress  is  on  the  average  fifteen  to  twenty 
pairs ;  sometimes,  by  great  effort,  thirty  to  thirty-five  pairs  a  day  are  sewn. 
The  work  of  sewing,  however,  is  subdivided.  One  person  makes  holes, 
another  performs  the  sewing  and  hemming,  and  the  third  embroiders,  so 
that  a  seamstress  must  have  two  assistants.  The  embroidery  is  paid,  accord- 
ing to  strength  of  silk,  from  80  kreuzers  to  2  florins  a  dozen,  including  the 
material ;  for  the  work  exclusively  only  24  to  36  kreuzers  per  dozen  is  paid. 
Hence  the  wages  of  the  seamstress  are  reduced  by  the  amount  she  pays  her 
assistants,  and  they  are  also  reduced  through  the  system  of  middlemen  or 
'' sweaters,"  which  obtains  in  this  trade.  On  the  whole  the  earnings  of  a 
good  seamstress  do  not  exceed  6  or  7  florins  a  week.  —  Prague,  January  lo^ 

j88o. 

CHARLES  JONAS, 

QmsuL 
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A  trial  consignment  of  2,000  cases  of  Russian  petroleum  has  been  landed  at 
this  port,  and  10,000  cases  have  also  been  received  by  the  same  firm  at  Soura- 
baya.  This  experiment  has  been  discussed  for  two  years  or  more,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  last  of  November  that  the  project  took  the  practical  form  above 
indicated.  Sales  of  part  cargoes  were  made  easily  at  3.625  guilders  per  case, 
while  the  American  article  was  quoted  at  3.65  guilders  per  case  only. 

No  other  importer  has,  up  to  the  present,  followed  this  example,  as  it  is 
too  early  yet  to  learn  the  result  of  the  experiment.  Should  the  oil  prove, 
however,  sufficiently  satisfactory  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  native  popula- 
tion, with  whom  cheapness  is  the  most  powerful  argument,  the  interests  of 
American  producers  in  this  line  are  likely  to  suffer  from  a  competition  which, 
until  now,  has  been  absent  from  one  of  their  best  markets  in  the  East.  Next 
to  piece  goods,  petroleum  has  become  of  preponderating  importance  in  the 
import  trade,  as  there  is  scarcely  any  other  country  where  the  use  of  this  oil 
has  extended  with  such  rapidity  as  in  Netherlands  India.  At  all  events,  the 
contrast  with  British  India  is  marked,  for  that  immense  territory,  with  its 
200,000,000  population,  does  not  consume,  on  an  average,  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  liter  per  person,  while  Java's  27,000,000  only  require  3  liters  at 
least  on  an  average  for  each  person.  In  1886  the  import  for  Netherlands 
India  was  17,467,560  gallons,  and  in  1887  15,661,800  gallons,  while  the 
amount  received  for  the  past  year  also  promises  to  reach  the  latter  figure.  — 

Batavia,  Java,  December  7f ,  1888. 

HORATIO  G;  WOOD, 

Vice  and  Deputy  ConsuL 
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-     REPORT  OF  VICE-CONSUL  WOOD,  OP  BATAVIA. 

In  view  of  the  growing  importance  of  tobacco  culture  in  this  colony,  and 
too^  in  consideration  of  the  prominent  place  which  this  article  occupie:^ 
among  the  imports  into  the  United  States  of  produce  from  Netherlands 
India,  now  amounting  to  an  annual  value  of  between  13,000,000  and 
|4,ooo>ooo,  I  have  procured  information  tending  to  indicate  the  encour- 
agement given  for  great  outlays  to  establish  and  promote  this  interest,  as 
well  as  to  show  the  source  of  the  large  profits  attending  these  investments. 
Regarding  the  industry  itself,  it  may  be  said  that  tobacco  is  planted  very 
generally  throughout  the  island  of  Java.  In  fact,  wherever  a  native  house- 
holder has  a  patch  of  land  suitable  to  the  growth  a  small  quantity  of  seed  is 
sown  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  family,  and  to  make  an  honest  penny  by 
disposing  of  the  surplus  of  the  crops  to  the  Chinese  traders.  The  plant  is 
inferior,  however^  and  produces  a  leaf  which  finds  favor  in  the  native  mar- 
kets, but  is,  generally,  of  too  rank  a  flavor  to  suit  the  tastes  of  most  Euro- 
peans. A  superior  quality  is,  nevertheless,  raised  at  Gourabaya  and  Ma- 
dicen^  where  the  cultivation  is  in  the  hands  of  Europeans,  who  possess  lands 
ceded  by  the  Javanese.  But  it  is  in  the  other  provinces  of  Pasaranan,  Pro- 
balingo,  Banjoumas,  Kediri,  and  Besouk^>  that  the  largest  quantities  are 
grown  by  native  planters,  who  sell  the  crops  to  dealers  in  the  bazars.  From 
data  furnished  by  the  latter  it  may  be  stated  that  the  harvest  for  1886 
amounted  in  round  numbers  to  16,905,000  pounds,  and  in  the  year  follow- 
ing to  1995399640  pounds,  while  the  exports  for  these  periods  were,  respect- 
ively, 1,110,000  and  1,997,700  potmds. 

As  regards  the  European  market,  however,  the  Java  product  bears  little 
comparison,  either  in  quality  or  in  quantity  exported,  with  the  Sumatra 
product  from  the  eastern  districts  of  Deli,  Langkat,  and  Siak,  especially, 
where  the  importance  of  the  culture  is  increasing  from  month  to  month 
and  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  revenue  for  the  Govern- 
ment, by  which,  therefore,  every  inducement  is  held  out  to  capitalists  and 
planters  towards  expending  money  and  effort  in  these  fertile  regions.  At 
present  the  sole  hindrances  to  a  most  remunerative  business  seem  to  be  due 
to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  efficient  labor  and  to  the  unsettled  condition 
of  the  country. 

The  M^ays  have  settled  along  the  coast  only,  as  is  their  custom,  and  oc- 
cupy a  belt  of  land  not  wider  than  20  miles.  Back  from  the  sea,  towards 
the  interior,  there  is  another  race  of  people,  called  the  Battaks,  who  are 
native  to  Sumatra,  and  have  not  yet  been  brought  into  subjection  by  the 
Dutch  authorities,  and  whose  presence  is  a  source  of  much  anxiety  and  loss 
to  the  planter,  since,  though  by  nature  gentle  and  peaceable  enough,  they 
are  prompt  to  avenge  a  wrong  by  pillaging  and  burning  property,  in  which 
destruction  the  innocent  often  suffer  alike  with  the  guilty.  Again,  carelessly 
guarded  live  stock  and  open  buildings  pro\  e  an  irire^istible  temptation  to 
No.  103,  Mwcb z, 
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theft,  especially  in  view  of  the  refuge  from  pursuit  and  punishment  which 
the  jungles  and  mountains  behind  them  offer.  One  cause  of  grievance  which 
deserves  attention  lies  in  the  fact  that  many  plantations  sold  to  Europeans 
by  the  Mala3rs  were  wrongly  claimed  by  thpm  from  the  Battaks,  while  the 
latter — ^naturally,  too — resent  the  daily  encroachment  by  the  Europeans  upon 
their  domains  which  deprives  them  of  their  old  haunts  and  dwelling  places. 
Concessions  are  now  to  be  obtained  from  the  native  rulers  themselves, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval  of  the  Government  of  Netherlands  In- 
dia, for  a  period  of  seventy-five  years,'with  the  right  of  the  lessee  to  sublet, 
in  whole  or  part,  one-third  of  his  grant.  Formerly  the  very  best  locali- 
ties were  bought  for  a  small  present  of  watches,  knives,  musical  instruments, 
weapons,  and  the  like.  Nowadays,  however,  the  Battak  sultans  and  emper- 
ors, awake  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  having  learned  by  costly  experience 
the  cash  value  of  their  estates,  demand  payment  in  money.  The  amounts 
required  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  climatic  advantages  adapted 
k)  tobacco  growing.  For  example,  at  Deli  i  donn  (8,487.72  square  yards) 
brings  I50,  Mexican  standard ;  at  dirdang,  I5 ;  while  at  Assil-Tanah  a  yearly 
rent  of  50  cents  is  charged  per  donn, 

COST  OF  CONCESSION. 

Tp  estimate  the  cost  of  concession  allowance  must  be  made  for  differences 
due  to  the  site  of  the  plantation,  whether  upon  the  plain  or  upon  the  moun- 
tain side.  Now  that  the  lowlands  have  been  claimed,  newcomers  are  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  high  plateaus,  at  an  elevation  of  from  1,500  to  3,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  thereby  increasing  the  expense  of  transport  and  road  making, 
though  this  outlay  is,  in  a  great  measure,  balanced  by  the  expenditure  upon 
the  valley  territory  for  ditches  and  suitable  dikes  along  the  river  banks. 
The  preliminary  expense  for  a  concession  of,  say  1,000  bonnes^  situated  5 
miles  from  the  sea,  with  a  force  of  two  hundred  coolie  farm  hands,  may  be 
stated  as  follows: 

1.  Expense  of  survey,  traveling  expenses,  and  presents  to  natives.. |6,ooo 

2.  Drains,  ditches,  dikes  for  two  rivers  for  6  miles;  small  canals,  for  first  year,  trav- 

ersing fields  for  a  distance  of  12  miles  at,  say  30,000  meters  at  5  cents  per 

meter -      itS^^ 

3.  Qearing  land  for  drainage • $00 

Highway  for  approach  to  plantation  and  for  base  of  system  of  roads,  3/xx> 

meters  at  20  cents  per  meter 600 

4.  House  for  planter 300 

House  for  two  assistants 300 

House  for  Chinese  overseers loo 

Six  houses  for  coolies  and  six  foremen ~  150 

Six  houses  for  Javanese,  or  natives 150 

Hospital,  two  shops,  and  store-house 150 

Twenty  dxying-sheds  for  tobacco,  dimensions  25  by  36  meters,  to  accommodate 

twenty  coolies,  at  ^  per  i  m.  20c..» 2,400 

One  shed  of  heavy  planks  to  shelter  leaves  while  fermenting 400 

Rafters  for  roofe  of  above  buildings,  320,000  at  |i6  per  1,000. 5ii20 

Also  140,000  cross-beams,  at  |io  per  i/xx>,  and  ^800  worth  of  rattans 2,200 
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5.  Five  baling  presses , ^  800 

Scaiesand  thermometers  for  fentieDting  process i 40 

Six  ox-carts  tt  $40,  and  six  yoke  of  oxen  at  ^80 »  720 

Three  horses,  harness,  saddles,  and  one  carriage ^ 4CX> 

6.  Cost  of  fairing  sixty  laborers  for  making  drains,'traveling  expenses,  fees  to  com- 

missionets  at  Batavia,  Samarang,  or  Singapore,  at  ^15  per  man».. 900 

Engaging  two  hundred  and  fifty  coolie  planters,  the  expense  including  fifty  per- 
sons more  than  are  necessary,  as  the  working  force  soon  decreases  in  number 

by  desertions,  sickness,  etc • m.      2,500 

Other  losses i>5oo 

Total s 26,960 

Though  the  site  of  the  area  under  cultivation  is  changed  from  vear  to 
year  the  sheds  are,  however,  left  standing  for  three  seasons. 

HOW  THE  DWELLINGS  ARE   BUILT. 

The  dwellings  intended  to  be  permanent  are  solidly  built,  and  are  grouped 
as  closely  together  as  possible.  In  building  them  the  hard  woods  in  the 
vicinity  are  employed,  or  those  kinds  of  more  durable  nature  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Chinese  and  Malay  lumber .  merchants  along  the  coast. 
Poles  for  drying  the  tobacco  cost  from  |8  to  |i2  per  thousand ;  the  supports 
are  valued  at  from  ;t4o  to  $60  per  thousand;  braces,  from  $2$  to  |ioo  per 
hundred.  Sometimes  the  boards  are  sawed  upon  the  plantation,  but  more 
frequently  they  are  brought  from  Penang  or  Singapore  at  an  expense  of  from 
I25  to  170  per  hundred^  the  dimensions  being  15  feet  by  i  foot  and  of  va- 
rying thickness.  The  price  of  rafters  is  about.  |i 2  per  thousand.  Of  mate- 
rials for  roofing  zinc  has  been  found  to  make  the  buildings  too  warm,  and 
only  boards  and  fluted  tiles  have  proved  satisfactory.  Before  the  opening  of 
the  railway,  in  1884,  wood  was  almost  exclusively  used  in  building.  Since 
that  date,  however,  planters  have  erected  commodious  and  substantial  bun- 
galows of  brick  and  stone. 

PEOPLE   EMPLOYED   IN   RAISING  TOBACCO. 

The  character  and  number  of  the  people  engaged  in  raising  tobacco  may 
be  briefly  set  down  as  follows:  In  the  Deli,  Siak,  and  Langkat  residences 
there  are  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  himdred  and  fifty  plantations, 
worked,  on  an  average,  by  300  Chinese,  100  Javanese  or  other  laborers, 
besides  100  natives  engaged  in  building;' from  40,000  to  50,000  Chinese 
coolies,  20,000  to  30,000  Chinese  traders,  8,000  to  10,000  hired  'Javanese, 
2,000  to  3,000  others,  6,000  to  8,000  hired  Tidians  from  Malabar,  800  Euro- 
peans, planters  or  salaried;  200  Europeans,  merchants;  200  Government 
officisds,  and  200  to  300  soldiers. 

LACK  OF  SKILLED   LABOR. 

The  question  of  efficient  labor  is  the  source  of  perhaps  the  greatest  an- 
noyance to  planters,  both  on  account  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  pro- 
curing desirable  workmen,  who  will  not  join  in  a  strike;  who  are  intelligent, 
law  abiding,  and  industrious;  and,  too,  because  of  the  copstant  attention 
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necessary  to  control  the  large  numbers  required  for  the  culture,  and  to  pre- 
vent broils  between  the  different  races  and  among  their  members.  So 
troublesome,  indeed,  has  the  present  system  become  that,  it  is  stated,  a 
Dutch  commission  visited  Madras  recently  with  the  purpose  of  seeking,  with 
the  aid  of  the  English  authorities,  some  method  of  removing  the  difficulties 
above  mentioned,  and  of  facilitating  the  emigration  of  Hindoos,  since  here; 
as  at  Penang  and  Singapore,  the  latter  control  immigration  into  Sumatra  by 
requiring  their  visa  to  all  contracts  made  by  these  people  for  this  country,  as 
well  as  by  requiring  all  Chinese  and  Siamese  to  appear  before  the  commis- 
sioners at  the  latter  pOrts  to  pay  the  necessary  fees  and  to  become  entitled 
to  British  protection.  Laborers  are  of  different  races,  though  the  majority 
are  Chinese  from  Amoy.  There  are,  under  the  control  of  each  planter  and 
in  the  charge  of  a  director,  from  three  to  four  hundred  coolies,  separated 
into  gangs  of  forty  men  under  an  overseer.  Their  contracts  are  made  out 
at  Singapore  or  Penang  before  a  Chinese  commissioner  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  though  as  soon  as  they  have  paid  their  debts  they  arc  free. 

WAGES. 

The  rate  of  wages  depends  upon  the  demand  for  labor,  but  when  there 
is,  as  in  1887,  a  brisk  call  for  coolies,  each  man  receives  |i2o  for  the  term 
of  the  contract  and  I33  in  advance.  As  the  accounts  are  not  closed  until 
the  end  of  the  season,  in  December  and  January,  pre{)ayments  are  allowed 
semi-monthly  and  on  every  feast  day.  The  employer  agrees  also,  on  his, 
|jart,  to  pay  for  medical  attendance  and  medicine  in  case  of  sickness,  and  to 
supply  each  gang  of  forty  coolies  with  a  house,  well,  and  water-filter.  If 
neglectful  of  his  employ^  in  the  above  particulars,  he  becomes  subject  to 
prompt  and  severe  punishment  by  the  authorities,  while  misdemeanors  by 
the  former  are  punished  by  the  court  by  imprisonment,  and  crimes  by  hang- 
ing after  a  trial  at  Batavia. 

Chinese  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  plantation,  but  not  employed  thereon, 
usually  find  work  in  the  shops  of  their  countrymen.  In  the  absence  of 
these  dealers  stores  of  provisions  of  rice  and  dried  fish  are  kept  in  the  plant- 
er's storehouse.  The  workmen  buy  what  they  need,  and,  if  near  a  village, 
are  granted  leave  every  fifteen  days  to  get  their  supplies  from  its  shops. 
Two  days  of  rest  are  allowed  each  month,  together  with  six  or  seven  feast 
days,  including  four  days'  holiday  at  New  Years. 

COOLIE,    CHINESE,    AND  JAVANESE   LABORERS. 

» 

The  coolie  breaks  and  works  the  soil,  sows  the  seed,  cares  for  the  plant, 
gathers  the  leaves,  and  hangs  the  crop  in  the  drying-sheds  on  his  own  account. 
He  has,  besides,  to  obey  rules  regarding  working  hours,  giving  not  less  than 
ten  daily.  The  employer  pays  him  |8  per  thousand  plants,  according  to 
their  quality,  and,  also,  i  mill  per  bundle  for  tying  together  the  leaves  and 
3  mills  to  assort  them  according  to  color  and  length ;  and  for  many  other 
duties,  such  as  repairing  roads,  making  drains  and  the  like,  20  cents  per 
day;  so  th^t  an  indMstriot^s  f<^l}ow  ni^es  a  clear  profit  of  from  ^^o  to  ^apg. 
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the  Chinaman  who  re-engages  at  Deli  makes  a  contract  for  a  year  only,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  he  is  free,  unless  there  are  advances  to  his  debit.  In 
this  case  he  is  retained  during  the  following  year,  and  if  still  uncancelled,  for 
another  year  additional,  but  for  no  longer  period. 

The.  Javanese  are  engaged  at  Batavia  or  Samarang  at  the  rate  of  6  guild- 
ers a  month  of  twenty-eight  days  of  ten  hours  each,  with  an  advance  of  40 
guilders  and  a  prepayment  of  traveling  expenses  by  the  planter.  This  sum, 
small  as  it  may  seem,  is,  however,  an  advance  for  them  of  from  25  to  50  per 
cent,  over  the  wages  procurable  in  Java,  a  third  of  which  are  required  for 
daily  living  expenses.  They  are,  nevertheless,  rarely  employed  in  cultivat- 
ing the  tobacco,  though  several  endeavors  have  been  made  to  encourage  them 
to  plant  in  the  Javanese  manner.  But  as  they  require  constant  direction 
and  oversight,  for  they  have  not  as  yet  acquired  habits  of  industry  or  inde- 
pendence, though  emancipated  from  slavery  some  thirty  years  since,  this 
project  has  been  abandoned,  for  the  present  at  least,  and  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  return  to  the  Chinese,  who  are  excellent  farmers,  interested  in  their 
work,  intelligent  and  active,  but  restive  under  control.  The  same  expe- 
rience has  resulted  from  the  trials  of  the  natives  of  Madras,  Pondicherry, 
and  Ceylon,  who,  also,  proved  inferior  workmen  to  the  Chinese.  The 
Hindoos,  or  Klings,  as  they  are  called  by  Malays,  excel,  however,  in  making 
chains,  dikes,  roads,  and  water-ways;  and,  too,  in  the  care  of  live  stock. 
The  Bengalese  are  good  watchmen  and  messengers.  For  the  smaller  build- 
ings, such  as  sheds  and  stables,  natives  from  Borneo  and  Siam  are  engaged 
at  a  salary  of  $S  per  month  each,  the  contract  made  at  Singapore  with  the 
latter  people  being  for  eight  months  usually.  Battaks  and  Malays  make 
clearings  in  the  forest  in  consideration  of  $y>  per  opening  of  200  meters 
square,  or  I7.50  for  2^  acres,  though  a  smaller  sum  is  accepted  if  the 
jungle  growth  is  young. 

THE  DELI  TOBACCO  DISTRICT. 

Of  the  districts  in  Sumatra  best  adapted  to  this  industry  that  of  Deli 
deserves  first  mention,  since  it  yields  the  best  results,  which  are  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and,  also,  to  a  n(iost  favorable 
climate,  enjoying,  as  the  country  does,  frequent  light  rains,  and  possessing, 
besides,  advi^ntages  shared  in  a  less  degree  by  other  residencies,  and  not  at 
all  by  Java.  The  Deli  lands  lie  upon  tracts  of  country  sloping  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea,  and  extend  from  6  to  40  miles  from  the  shore  inland, 
with  an  average  width  of  territory  of  3  miles.  East  of  Deli  lie  the  Girdang 
plantations,  and  those  of  Bidoquet  and  Padang,  stretching  along  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  mountains.  They  are  under  the  sway  of  native  princes,  how- 
ever, though  within  the  limits  of  the  Deli  residency.  All  soils  found  in  this 
region  are  not  equally  favorable  to  the  culture  of  tobacco,  for,  while  at  Deli 
and  Kunghast  the  land  is  of  volcanic  origin  and  is  rich  and  easily  worked, 
that  towards  the  east  is  sandy,  lacks  fertility,  and  produces  inferior  tobacco. 
Six  days*  drought  in  this  locality  is  serious,  as  the  depth  of  the  soil  is  far 
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less  than  that  at  Deli,  where  an  absence  of  rain  for  thirty  days  even  would 
not  cause  much  damage  to  the  crops.  That  the  district  does  not,  however, 
experience  any  lack  in  this  respect  may  be  seen  from  the  measurements  and 
observations  made  at  Batimoos  in  1887 : 
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AVERAGE  YIELD. 

The  average  product  for  a  plantation  of  300  coolies  is  about  900  pounds 
per  coolie  and  for  an  area  of  2^  acres;  but  with  a  painstaking  workman, 
employed  upon  good  soil  enriched  by  guano,  a  yield  of  over  2,000  pounds 
of  leaf  is  easily  obtained,  the  price  varying  from  1.64  guilders  at  Shanghai  to 
0.635  guilder  at  Bilo. 

As  the  coolie  is  the  cultivator,  he  must  accordingly  defray  the  outlays 
expended  in  improving  his  lands  by  means  of  drains,  clearing  forest  growth, 
and  the  like.  He  must,  besides,  provide  himself  with  the  following  tools: 
A  hoe,  valued  at  0.40  to  0.75  guilder;  a  pruning  knife,  price  0.30  to  0.40 
guilder;  a  rake,  0.30  to  0.40  guilder;  an  axe,  0.50  to  1.20  guilders;  two 
large  utensils  for  carrying  water,  0.40  to  0.50  guilder ;  two  small  pails  for 
bathing,  0.15  to  0.20  guilder;  two  extra  hoe  handles,  0.15  to  0.20  guilder. 

PROCESS  OF  CULTIVATION. 

During  the  summer  months  of  February,  March,  and  April  the  fields  are 
prepared  and  the  seed  is  planted.  In  May  and  June  light  rains  nourish  the 
young  plant,  but  occur  only  at  rare  intervals  during  July  and  August.  The 
plant  then  matures,  and  the  crop  is  gathered  before  the  heavy  rains  begin 
in  November.  After  the  forest  has  been  cleared  away,  in  December  and 
January,  by  the  natives,  with  axe  and  fire,  a  nursery  bed  is  sown  every  eight 
days.  If  the  farm  work  is  enough  advanced,  and  rain  falls  in  abundance,  the 
coolie  begins  to  plant  the  shoots  forty  days  after  the  first  sowing ;  but  if  cir- 
cumstances are  unfavorable,  he  destroys  the  nursery.  In  April,  May,  and 
June  he  thins  out  the  rows.  In  planting  he  makes  use  of  a  string,  upon  which 
are  knots  at  a  length  of  2  feet  for  the  distance  between  the  plants,  and  of  3 
feet  for  that  separating  the  rows.  Fifteen  days  after  the  weeding-out  process 
the  soil  between  the  rows  is  lightly  turned  by  a  second  plowing.  Some- 
times the  leaves  are  ripe  for  harvesting  fifty  days  later,  occasionally  they  re- 
quire four  months  to  reach  maturity,  which  is  indicated  by  a  change  in  their 
appearance  to  a  yellow  parchment  color.     They  are  then  cut  by  the  coolie 
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and  hung  in  bunches  of  ten  in  the  sheds/  where  they  are  inspected  by  the 
European  planter  and  accepted  at  values  ranging  from  $S  to  |io  per  thousand, 
according  to  quality.  The  coolie  then  leaves  them  to  dry  during  twenty-five 
days,  aflter  which  he  gathers  them  in  bundles  into  rattan  baskets,  wherein 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  and  ferment  until  the  end  of  the  season  in  Octo- 
ber.  The  laborers  then  assemble  and  sort  the  leaves,  according  to  length 
and  color,  during  the  next  three  months.  The  accounts  are  then  settled  and 
they  are  free  to  make  another  engagement  or  to  seek  work  elsewhere. 

'  GRADING. 

In  January  the  most  expert  Chinese  are  employed  to  assort  the  bundles 
into  grades  according  to  length :  First  grade,  length  of  leaf  above  38  centi- 
meters ;  second  grade,  between  38  and  30  centimeters ;  third  grade,  between 
30  and  22  centimeters ;  fourth  grade,  below  22  centimeters.  Others  class  the 
leaves  according  to  appearance :  First,  leaves  not  mildewed  or  torn  —  (a) 
brown,  very  dark,  like  Havana  tobacco,  and  marked  "D  D,"  dark;  (^) 
brown,  dark-red,  like  Havana  tobacco,  marked  '*  D,*'  brownish ;  (r)  brown, 
dark-red,  like  Manila  tobacco,  marked  '^  B"  ;  (//)  greenish,  good  but  lack- 
ing maturity,  marked  "V";  (^)  pale  color,  like  light  Manila,  for  Germany, 
marked  *'L.*'  Second,  leaves  slightly  mildewed  but  not  torn,  marked  **S*'; 
this  variety  is  also  classed  as  above,  has  a  good  sale,  and  by  many  is  preferred 
to  the  other  brands.  Third,  leaves  much  mildewed  but  not  torn,  marked 
"SS";  this  is  classed  usually  as  dark  and  light.  Fourth,  leaves  heavy, 
thick,  and  not  torn,  classed  as  light  and  colored,  marked  ^^G."  Fifth, 
leaves  damaged  by  fermentation  or  other  cause,  classed  proportionately  to 
their  quality,  marked  '^  K."  Sixth,  leaves  torn  and  damaged  by  mildew 
and  other  causes. 

VARIETIES. 

Deli  tobacco  differs  essentially  from  the  plant  cultivated  by  the  Battaks, 
as  the  latter  has  large  leaves  clasping  the  stalk,  while  the  former  has  from 
3  to  4  inches  of  the  stem  uncovered.  The  Deli  variety  presents  two  well-de- 
fined kinds,  one  with  leaves  elongated  and  very  pointed,  and  the  other  hav- 
ing the  leaf  rounded,  heart-shape,  and  much  larger.  The  latter  is  usually 
preferred,  because  the  leaves  grow  straight  and  do  not  tear  so  easily  when 
handled,  whilst  the  former  has  drooping  leaves  with  thicker  edges.  As  this 
is  a  difference  due  to  selection,  traders  have  not  as  .yet  made  any  great  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  kinds.  The  best  tobacco  is  grown  on  argilaceous 
soils  and  those  with  an  abundance  of  silex,  the  plants  being  well  developed 
with  fine,  silky,  supple,  oily  leaves,  coloring  by  fenpentation  to  a  rich  brown, 
similar  to  th^  noted  Cuba  product,  which  recommends  this  brand  especially 
to  the  American  market.  German  purchasers,  on  the  contrary,  prefer  the 
light-colored  numbers  from  the  plant,  grown  on  sandy  soils  usually,  which 
has  foliage  crisp,  dry,  and  rough  to  the  touch.  It  seems  that  the  demand 
for  the  darker  shades  is  falling  off,  however,  though  confessedly  much  better, 
and  word  has  been  sent  to  planters  this  seasor  to  prepare  only  the  lighter 
colors  fo/  the  Holland  markets. 
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PACKING. 

The  packing  and  transportation  of  the  tobacco  takes  place  from  January 
to  June.  Each  bale  of  1 75  pounds  bears,  in  addition  to  the  plantation  mark, 
the  letter  indicating  the  color.  The  mats  used  in  baling  come  from  Borneo 
and  cost  from  $6  to  |20y  according  to  size.  Cordage  is  imported  from  China 
at  an  expense  of  from  $S  to  ^10  per  ioo  kilograms.  The  press  for  baling  is 
sent  from  Sourabaya  or  by  manufacturers  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Fiance, 
the  price  ranging  from  |6oo  to  |8oo.  The  t)rpe  is  either  screw  or  hydraulic, 
though  each  has  its  disadvantages.  The  former  is  simple  in  construction, 
speedily  repaired,  not  easily  disarranged,  and  requires  from  thirty  to  forty 
coolies  only  to  work  it.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  requires  fewer  men ;  but,  when 
out  of  order,  repairs  can  be  effected  only  by  machinists  at  Singapore,  or  by 
railway  employ^,  whose  services  in  this  respect  are  due  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
Director  of  Railroads. 

METHOD  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

For  transporting  the  crop  for  shipment  upon  the  small  steamers  plying 
between  the  shallow  Sumatra  harbors  and  the  ports  of  Penang  and  Singapore, 
where  the  cargoes  are  transferred  to  large  vessels  bound  for  Europe,  wag- 
ons are  in  general  use  at  an  hourly  expense  of  50  cents,  though  ox-teams  may 
be  obtained  for  $1  for  a  trip  of  about  4  miles  with  a  load  of  from  400  to  500 
kilograms.  Other  means  of  transport  are  furnished  by  the  rivers,  when 
navigable,  and  also  by  narrow-gauge  railways,  which  are  now  in  daily  service 
over  a  distance  of  35  miles  and  is  being  extended  for  an  additional  distance 
of  18  miles.  There  is,  also,  upon  level  and  favorable  ground,  a  short  line  of 
'  portable  railway  connecting  the  several  plantations  in  the  vicinity  of  it. 

ANNUAL  EXPENSE  OF  A  CROP. 

The  annual  expenses  of  such  a  crop  upon  the  plantation  before  mentioned 
of  1,000  bonnes  would  be  as  follows : 

Anooal  expenses : 

Salary  of  director,  from  |i20  to  I500  a  month,  say  I150 « |i  ,Soo.oo 

Traveling  expenses,  per  year 200.00 

Medical  attendance Soo.oo 

Salaries  of  two  snb-directors,  from  $80  to  |i20  per  month,  say  |ioo 2,400.00 

Chinese  foremen  at  |20  and  two  overseen  at|io 960.00 

Javanese  overseers 300.00 

Three  watchmen,  messengers,  and  carriers 360.00 

Accountants 120.00 

Workmen  to  keep  houses  and  grounds  in  order,  at  $6 216.00 

Rental  to  Saltan,  say 500.00 

Government  tax  of  2  per  cent,  on  the  above  wages,  land  tax  and  patent- 
right  paid  to  authorities,  say,.. «.  300.00 

Total 7*956.00 
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Expenses  proportional  to  the  crop : 

Coolies  receive  advances  semi-month! j  on  accoimt;  if  Uiere  is  a  good  crop, 
there  will  be  a  balance  in  their  favor,  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  b  bad,  many 
of  them  fall  into  debt.  Suppose  each  coolie  has  planted  on  an  average 
about  1 ,300  plants,  and,  with  the  second  growth,  has  cut  in  all  about  i  ,800 
bunches  of  tobacco;  suppose,  also,  that  he  has  received  for  the  whole,  at 

I50  per  I  ,€xx>  bunches,  the  total  expense  would  be  for  200  coolies,  say f  1 9 ,  800 .  00 

Preparation  of  tobacco  for  process  of  fermentation  proportional  to  the  number 
of  piculs  of  132  pounds  each,  1,800  piculs  of  2,000  bunches  each  (in 

elevated  districts  as  many  as  3,000  bunches) 1,000.00 

Removal  of  bundles  of  leaves  from  drying  sheds  in  baskets  at  |i  per  1,000 

or  25  cents  per  picul 450.00 

Assortment  by  colors  at  I3  per  1,000  bundles 1,350.00 

Assortment  of  bundles  by  colors  and  lengths  at  above  rates 350.00 

Large  mats  for  covering  tobacco  and  smaller  sizes  for  bales,  5,000  at  10  cents..  100 .  00 

Freight  to  steamer. ., 100.00 

Export  duty,  I  guilder  per  bale 700.00 

Services  of  agents  who  receive  the  bales 250.00 

Commissson  to  Chinese  overseers  of  f  I  perbale,say 1,200.00 

Total 1 25,000.00 

The  total  expenses,  then,  of  purchasing  and  establishing  a  plantation  with 
outfit  and  labor,  and  of  raising  and  preparing  a  crop  of  tobacco  for  the  mar- 
ket, upon  a  concession  of  1,000  bonnes y  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

^eUminary  expenses .....: 126,930.00 

Yearly  expenses. 7,956.00 

IVoportional  expenses 25,700.00 

Total 60,586.00 

This  amount  may  be  reduced  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  mortgages.  The 
concession  for  seventy-five  years  may  be  mortgaged  for  .ten  years,  say  ^400 ; 
drainage  works  for  samcf  period,  say  I450 ;  roadway,  on  value  of  ^600,  say 
I300 ;  planter's  dwelling,  on  value  of  ^300,  for  three  years,  |2oo;  f(^menta- 
'  tion  sheds,  on  value  of  ^600,  for  three  years,  say  I400 ;  other  buildings,  at 
aggregate  value  of  19,170,  for  two  years,  say  ^4,585  ;  presses  for  baling,  on 
value  of  |8oo,  for  ten  years,  say  I820 ;  scales,  wagons,  cattle,  horses,  har- 
ness, at  aggregate  value  of  $1,160,  for  four  years  on  an  average,  say  I870; 
the  frames  for  suspending  tobacco,  on  a  value  of  1 1,400,  for  three  years,  say 
$933  rtotal,  $13,958. 

WHERE  THR  GREATER  QUANTITY   IS  SOLD. 

The  chief  sale  of  the  crop,  which  is  shipped  to  Holland  entire,  takes  place 
at  Amsterdam,  though  minor  transactions  also  occur  at  Rotterdam,  London, 
and  Bremen.  While  the  bales  are  yet  in  the  sheds  the  Holland  agent  takes 
out  a  fire  and  marine  insurance  upon  them,  as  upon  shipment  thereof  he 
becomes  responsible.  He  pays  all  expenses  of  transport  to  Europe  and  those 
necessary  until  the  date  of  the  sale  of  the  produce.  This  is  usually  effected 
by  means  of  sealed  bids.  After  deducting  expenses  incurred  and  his  com- 
mission the  agent  remits  the  balance  to  the  planter.     Very  frequently,  how- 
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ever,  it  happens  that  the  latter  is  heavily  in  debt  for  advances  made  by  the 
agent  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  upon  an  estimated  value  of  the  future 
crop,  which  has  not  been  realized.  Again,  new  planters  generally  receive 
sufficient  loans  from  Holland  to  install  themselves,  and  are,  therefore,  bound 
by  contract  to  send  the  entire  crop  to  their  creditors  until  the  indebtedness 
is  cancelled. 

Charges  for  freight,  brokerage,  fire  and  marine  insurance,  consume  from 
8  to  lo  per  cent,  only  of  the  gross  receipts,  so  that  a  planter  working  with 
his  own  capita],  in  view  of  the  aids  mentioned  above,  is  enabled  to  realize  a 
handsome  profit  in  a  good  se3son.  If  he  sells  his  tobacco  at  1.25  guilders  per 
pound,  1,200  bales  of  160  pounds  each,  at  1.25  guilders,  would  bring  240,000 
guilders,  from  which  there  must  be  deducted  an  average  cost  for  charges  of 
say  1 2  per  cent.,  or  28,800  guilders,  leaving  a  balance  of  21 1,200  guilders,  or 
{105,600  (Mexican  currency,  which  has  been  quoted  throughout  this  report 
at  a  valuation' of  2  guilders  per  dollar).  Deducting  therefrom  {46,627 
for  current  expenses,  there  remains  as  net  profit  {S^>973-  ^^  *^^  planter  is 
proprietor  and  director,  few  deductions  are  necessary  from  this  sum.  But 
usually,  however,  the  capital  is  furnished  by  a  bank  or  company,  the  land  is 
provided  by  an  old  planter,  and  a  third  person  takes  charge  of  the  adminis- 
tration  of  the  estate,  for  a  remuneration  of  10  per  cent  of  the  profits.  Fre- 
quently there  is  an  assistant  director,  who  has  a  share,  too,  varying  from  2  to 
5  per  cent.,  while  5  per  cent,  is  a^^arded  to  an  inspector  and  another  5  per 
cent,  to  the  accountant  who  superintends  the  execution  of  the  contract.  The 
crop  of  1886  yielded  the  heaviest  returns. 

PROFITS  OF  A  PLANTATION. 

One  of  the  plantations  of  the  Deli  Company,  worked  by  400  coolies,  made 
a  net  profit  for -its  shareholders  of  {294,340  on  an  outlay  of  {100,000;  but 
all  estates  are,  of  course,  not  equally  as  prosperous  as  this.  In  1887  the 
harvest  was  about  140,000  bales,  though  a  portion  of  the  crop  was  not  shipped 
until  the  following  year.  In  1886  the  price  per  pound  of  tobacco  was  1.54 
guilders,  and  the  crop  of  138,255  bales  brought  32,250,000  guilders.  The 
present  condition  of  the  industry,  therefore,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
table : 


Deli 

I^ngkat 

Siidang 

Bcdaqueh.... 

Padang 

Pasarouar.... 
Baelo  Bara^. 

Bila 

Assahan 


Number  of 
plantations. 

Number  of 

bales  ori76 

pouads. 

Price  per 
pound. 

Guilds*, 

47 

84,694 

1.575 

as 

99,978 

1.6375 

90 

15,848 

1.995 

6 

3*489 

».47 

3 

«,704 

«.«3 

1 

3*7 

.80 

5 

1,910 

.99 

a 

a33 

.645 

1 

149 

1.10 

Value. 


Gmi/dtrs. 
90,900,000 

7,39«>»«» 

3,900,000 

800,000 

a93»«» 
40,000 

.    984,000 

93,000 

90,000 
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In  brief,  then,  it  maybe  stated,  as  regards  this  culture  in  Netherlands 
India,  that  some  t\i^elve  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  cultivation  had  grown  to  be 
of  considerable  importance  in  eastern  Java,  but,  as  th^  quantity  proved  un- 
desirable and  the  prices  were  unremunerative,  only  a  few  of  the  district 
planters  surmounted  these  difficulties,  which  threatened  at  one  time  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  industry  so  far  as  Europeans  were  concerned. 

At  the  present  moment,  indeed,  no  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  Sourabaya 
residency ;  but  in  that  of  Besouki  the  product  has,  according  to  all  accounts, 
increased  of  late,  the  busine^  being  conducted  by  the  planters  chiefly  on. 
their  own  account.  This  is  the  only  spot  in  Java,  too,  where  the  leaf  is 
grown  with  a  view  to  shipment  to  Europe,  though  the  quantity  thus  pre- 
pared, as  may  be  seen  from  the  export  tables,  is  very  small. 

As  regards  the  plant  itself,  it  may  be  added  that,  whereas  formerly  the 
seed  from  the  Manila  varieties  was  exclusively  used  in  the  Besouki  district 
for  this  trade,  now  that  from  the  Deli  lands  has  taken  its  place.  The  seed 
for  planting  in  the  latter  district  is  obtained  from  the  native  plant,  and  for- 
eign kinds  have  never  been  imported  for  trial. 

At  the  time  when  the  industry  in  Java  was  passing  through  the  crisis  at- 
tention was  directed  to  the  Deli  district,  and  a  stock  company  was  formed 
in  Amsterdam  in  1S70  to  make  an  essay  with  the  plant  in  Sumatra,  as  the 
quality  of  the  tobacco  then  produced  there  in  small  quantities  was  excellent, 
and  other  circumstances  also  augured  well  for  the  new  enterprise. 

TJie  crop  of  1873  ^^  40,000  bales,  and  that  of  60,000  in  the  year  follow-* 
ing,  proved  the  wisdom  of  this  course,  though  a  definite  impulse  was  not 
observable  until  1882.  Since  that  time,  however,  tobacco  cultivation  h^ 
spread  with  surprising  rapidity  over  the  eastern  coast  lands  of  Sumatra,  and 
has  even  invaded  South  Borneo  recently.  ,  . 

TOBACCO   EXPORTS. 

The  results  of  this  industry  for  1887  are  thus  stated  officially: 


Whence  exported. 


TtSacco  umprtpmred. 


Holland ........... 

Other  countries. 


Total. 


Tohmcco  prtpartd/ar  native  markeU. 


Holland „.. 

Singapore......... 

Other  countries 


Total. 


1885. 

1886. 

• 

JCUfgramt. 
10,468,09* 

a»909 

10,471,933 

9,6xo,3ox 

x,8i7 

267,968 

334 

3»507 
497»4o8 

37a 

970,119 

501,887 

1887. 


10,065,898 
a5>37S 

10,091,273 


»Of997 
895,6x9 

335 
9f*»95« 


HORATIO  G.  WOOD, 

Vice  and  Deputy  ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Bataviay  Java^  December  //,  1888^ 
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CENSUS  OF  HONDURAS. 

RBPORT  OF  CONSUL  UERRISG.  OP  TEGUCIGALPA. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

The  last  census  of  the  live  stock  of  Honduras  was  taken  in  1881   and 
shows  as  follows : 

Cattle,  h&rseSf  mules,  donkeys,  goats,  sheep,  and  hogs,  according  to  the  census  of  188 1* 


Departments. 


Tegucigalpa 

Chokjteca 

Gradas 

Copan 

Santa  Barbara 

01ancfao.....M........ 

La  Paz « 

Comayagua 

El  Panuso....M....» 

Yoro 

Colon 

Total 


Cattle — average  price,  I9. 50. 


Number  of 
bead. 


57f»47 
76,118 

61,015 

47.870 

44f4»7 
113,966 

A  559 
53,260 

30»3o6 

30,330 

3,693 


543,«o 


Value. 


l543»846.5o 

733,X3X.OO 

579.642.S0 
454.7«5.oo 
433,056. 50 

»,o73.>77.a> 
371,310.00 

496,470.00 

387,907.00 

387,090.00 

as.  574- 00 


5,164,960.00 


Horses,  mules,  donkej^ 
average  price,  $33.60. 


Number  of 
beads. 


15,665 

9.475 
16,658 
10,684 

9,180 

95.790 

7.»49 
10,796 

i4»9«» 

5,590 

304 


xa6,i93 


Value. 


l354f039.oo 
3x4,135.00 
376,470.80 
241,458.40 
307, 468. 00 
583,854.00 
161,567.40 
343,989.60 
336,785.90 
136,334.00 
6,870.40 


3,851,961.80 


Goats  and  sheep — average 
price,  $1. 


Number  of 
heads. 


3,946 

3,085 

793 

«,»44 
1,357 
7,016 

630 
3,336 
1,416 
3,756 

340 


33,7x8 


Value. 


13,946.100 

3,085.00 

793.00 

3,144.00 

1,35700 
7,016.00 

630.00 
3,336.00 
1,416.00 
3,756.00 

340.00 


33,718.00 


Departanents. 


Tegucigalpa 

Choluteca 

Gradas 

Copan 

Santa  Barbara... 

Olancho». 

La  Pas 

Comayagua 

El  Paraiso 

Yoro 

Colon 

Total 


Hogs — average 
price,  fs. 


Number 

of 

head. 


4,4*9 
5,399 
7,014 
9,398 

15,90X 

7f«49 
3.961 
3.330 

I,5»9 

4f45» 
490 


6a, 149 


Value. 


^,994 

10,658 
»4,oa8 
18,656 
30,403 

7*999 
6,660 

3,0M 

8,900 

840 


134,398 


Total. 


Number 

of 
heads. 


80,390 
93,007 

85,479 
70,026 
70,165 

«59,9«4 
40,999 

68,733 

48,136 

43,016 

3,656 


755,740 


Value. 


1909.745-50 
949,999.00 

970,933.30 
717,033.40 
661,383.50 
1.677.331.00 
441,439.90 
749. 455. 60 
629,133.30 
435,080.00 
33.594. 40 


8,164,937.80 


1 


^8 
aa 

St: 


I 


8.g 


59,015 
42,781 

49,630 

39,151 

a9.474 
98,150 
19,829 

16,311 
16,075 

11.574 
6,465 


307,989 


For  each  hundsed  inhabitants. 


Cattle. 


97.01 

177.99 
143.13 

148.89 

150.73 
401.30 

144.03 
320.39 
188.53 
361.10 
41.64 


176.9s 


Horses, 

mules, 

donkeys 


26.54 
33.15 
39.08 
33.93 

31.15 
91.62 
36.05 
66.19 
92.70 
48.30 
4.70 


41.06 


Goats 

and 

sheep. 


4-99 
4,87 
1.86 
6.67 
4.60 
34.93 

3.17 

14.39 
8.8f 

33.81 
3.71 


7.71 


HogK. 


7.56 

12.46 

16.45 

29.01 

51.57 

95.37 
19.98 

30.42 

0.41 
38.45 

6.50 


30.2S 


Well-informed  men  claim  that  this  does  not  represent  more  than  about 
one-half  of  the  number  of  live  stock.  And  it  is  quite  likely  that  we  may 
safely  double  it,  when  we  consider  that  so  far  back  as  1881  the  people  were 
in  continual  dread  of  being  called  upon  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  their 
visible  means  for  the  support  of  the  Government  in  times  of  revolutionary 
trouble.  Goats  and  sheep  are  thrown  together  under  one  head  in  the  above 
table — and  even  then  they  make  but  a  small  number.  And  the  fact  is  that 
a  very  few  of  this  small  number  are  sheep.     Goats  are  more  profitable  and 
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less  trouble,  because  they  are  less  subject  to  disease,  less  liable  to  ravages  of 
dogs  and  wild  beasts,  and  can  get  about  better  over  mountains  and  through 
brambles,  and  their  milk,  flesh,  and  skin  are  more  valuable,  and  there  is  no 
market  or  factory  here  for  wool.  But,  withal,  there  is  no  reason  why  sheep 
farming  mayjiot  be  made  richly  remunerative  in  Honduras. 

The  small  number  of  hogs  is  also  noticeable.  The  reason  more  are  not 
raised  is  because  there  is^  no  meat  canning  factory  here,  and  because  none  is 
ever  converted  into  bacon,  and  beef  is  considered  far  more  healthy  in  this 
climate.  Yet  liog  raising  is  profitable.  While  beef  sells  for  but  6^  cents 
per  pound,  fresh  pork  sells  for  12  J^  cents,  and  lard  for  25  cents  per  pound. 
Bacon  and  sugar-cured  hams  are  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  are 
eaten  principally  by  Americans,  and  sell  in  Tegucigalpa  for  71;  cents  a 
pound. 

MEAT   PRODUCT. 

Apropos  of  the  meat  product  of  Honduras  I  quote  as  follows  from  the 
Honduras  Progress,  of  April  12,  1888 : 

Our  Govenunent  has  offered  large  inducements,  and  has,  in  fact,  recently  completed  two 
contracts,  one  with  a  New  York  company,  and  one  with  a  Chicago  company,  to  open  up  on 
pur  north  coast  near  Caratasca,  two  hi:^e  enterprises  for  the  development  of  our  stock-grow- 
ing resources.  Honduras  has  allied  herself  with  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Argen- 
tine Reput4ic  as  a  most  promising  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  best  energies  of  those  who 
would  supply  the  markets  of  the  world  with  meat  or  live  stock.  Indeed,  Honduras  has 
largely  the  advantage  over  either.  Her  pasturage  is  unquestionably  as  good.  Her  climate, 
if  not  superior,  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  favorable,  while  her  nearness  to  the  desired  mkrkeis 
gives  her  a  most  decided  advantage.  Pork,  mutton,  and  dressed  beef,  or  live  stock,  can  be 
shipped  to  points  in  Europe  fi-om  Honduras  with  as  little  difficulty  as  from  Texas,  or  even 
from  New  York.  It  is  already  demonstrated  that  dressed  beef  and  mutton  can  be  shipped, 
and  in  fact  are  profitably  shipped  in  a  frozen  state  to  Great  Britain  from  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and 
even  from  points  much  further  southward.  It  is  evident  that  Honduras,  by  her  advantage  of 
closer  proximity  to  the  gr^at  northern  and  eastern  markets,  can  engage  in  the  business  at  a 
still  greater  profit.  *  *  *  Hence  we  look  forward  to  the  establishment  of  a  rich,  contin- 
uous, and  permanent  business  of  stock  growing  for  our  people.  A  business  that  is  sure  to 
last  until  our  rich  lands  become  too  valuable  even  for  stock  growing,  when  it  will  be  followed 
by  a  naturally  succeeding  and  more  profitable  diversity  of  pursuits.  In  the  meantime  our  cattle 
that  DOW  require  four  years  to  mature  will  be  superseded  by  an  improved  breed  that  will  be 
larger  and  more  ready  for  the  market  in  one-half  that  time. 

We  have  millions  of  acres  of  magnifient  prairies  and  rich,  rolling  grazing  lands,  well 
watered,  and  with  climatic  and  other  natural  conditions  unsurpassed  in  the  world. 

POPULATION,    ETC. 

The  last  census  was  in  June,  1887,  but  it  was  only  of  people  and  not  of 
property,  and  has  been  but  recently  published.  It  shows  a  population  of 
331,917,  an  increase  of  24,628  over  the  population  of  1881.  They  are  sum- 
marized for  the  whole  Republic  most  briefly  as  follows :  There  are  128,938 
men,  134,107  women  ladinos  (mixed  or  foreign  descent),  34,137  men,  and 
34,735  women  indigenas  (Indian  descent),  making  5,767  more  women  than 
men  —  51169  more  females  than  males  of  the  ladinos^  and  ^98  more  fem^e? 
^ban  m^es  of  the  indig^en^, 
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Less  than  one  year  old  there  are  10,784;  from  i  to  7  years  old,  67,315  ; 
from  7  to  16,  74,322;  from  16  to  21,  34,209;  from  21  to  39,  47,769;  from 
40  to  50,  28,165;  from  50  to  60,  15,640;  from  60  to  70,  8,742;  from  70 
to  80,  2,991;  from  80  to  90,  886;  from  96  to  100,  232;  and  over  100 
years,  80.  There  are,  unmarried^  244^154;  married,  69,260;  widows  and 
widowers,  18,503. 

There  are  325,750  Hondurans,  2,000  Salvadorans,  2,060  Guatemaltans, 
610  Nicaraguans,  14  Costaricans,  15  Columbians,  29  Mexicans,  185  North 
Americans,  77  Spaniards,  72  Frenchmen,  1,033  Englishmen,  43  Germans, 
.4  Russians,  2  Swiss,  13  Italians,  4  Belgians,  2  Danes,  i  Hollander,  i  Portu- 
guese, I  Brazilian,  and  i  Chinaman.  The  North  Americans  are  nearly 
all  white  people,  and  are,  p^haps,  now  at  least  three  times  as  many  as  the 
census  represents,  while  those  put  down  as  Englishmen  are  nearly  all  Belize 
or  Jamaica  negroes. 

There  are  329,079  Catholics,  777  Protestants,  3  free-thinkers,  17  ration- 
alists,  388  without  rdigion,  2  deists,  9  natural  religionists,  2  spiritualists,  i 
Buddhist,  2  Freemasons,  i  Lutheran,  1,543  Methodists,  2  Anabaptists,  and 
91  Baptists.  Know  how  to  read,  38,583;  to  read  and  write,  19,042;  and 
without  instruction,  274,292. 

Thore  are  308  mutes,  224  deaf  mutes,  398  deaf,  79  insane,  591  idiots, 
454  blind,  564  one-eyed,  982  cripples,  501  deformed,  113  mutilated,  48 
ruptured,  391  paralytic,  48  elephantiasis,  55  epileptics,  8  hunchbacks,  61 
syphilitics,  and  75  goitres. 

There  are  28,350  electors,  17,706  electors  eligible  to  office,  and  1,425 
Government  employes. 

There  are  105  lawyers,  14  surveyors,  3,985  agriculturists,  541  bricklayers, 
17  pack-saddle  makers  or  wood  sawyers,  968  potters,  146  muleteers,  4,836 
clothes  ironers,  4  indigo  planters,  474  lace-makers,  20  barbers,  102  cattle  rais- 
ers, 32  hog  raisers,  117  peddlers,  414  messengers,  1,859  carpenters,  ^to  fire- 
works makers,  20  chocolate-makers,  16,561  sewing  girls,  3,761  cigarette- 
makers,  1,162  cooks  (females),  73  tanners,  1,139  merchants,  2  bell-makers, 
87  midwives,  25  singers,  14  hunters,  90  clerks,  2  dentists,  31  confectioners,  13 
distillers,  27  sculptors,  4  book-binders,  68  ecclesiastics,  693  students,  4  sec- 
retaries, 15  druggists,  179  florists,  14  smelters,  3  makers  of  candles,  6  makers 
of  "chilios**  (Chili),  5  of  coal,  59  of  lime,  11  makers  of  hammocks,  240 
makers  of  ropes,  90  makers  of  soap,  16  makers  of  bricks,  583  makers  of 
straw  mats,  427  makers  of  tiles,  25  weavers,  86  basket-makers,  2  photo- 
graphers, 453  herders,  17  tinners,  1,611  thread-makers,  562  blacksmiths,  3 
hotel  keepers,  47  india-rubber  hunters,  3  interpreters,  40  printers,  16  engi- 
neers, 23,253  day  laborers,  30,369  laborers,  89  gold  washers,  9,227  washer- 
women, I  lapidary,  3  mechanics,  80  physicians,  i  Protestant  minister,  512 
miners,  i  Methodist  minister,  534  soldiers,  i  Baptist  minister,  367  sailors, 
33  dress-makers,  92  overseers,  565  musicians,  39  nurses,  4  notaries,  3,104 
bakers,  81  grocers,  23  silversmiths,  i  cigar  manufacturer,  410  teachers,  9 
pianists,  i  language  teacher,  8  robe-makers,  9  attorneys,  43  fishermen,  a 
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chemists^  4  watch-makers,  2,136  tailors,  2;354  servants,  2,094  hat-makers, 
14  ^t-makers,  iSi  saddle-makers,  8  dyers,  135  telegraph  operators,  14 
book-keq)ers,  7,371   "tortilleras  "-makers,  1,320  shoe-makers. 

D.  W.  HERRING, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Tegucigalpa^  February  12^  i88g. 


THE  WINE   HARVEST  OF   FRANCE   FOR  1888. 

REPORT   OF   CONSUL    ROOSEVELT,    OF  BORDEAUX. 

In  the  abundant  and  miexpected  yield  of  1888  the  viticiilturists  of  France, 
especially  those  of  the  southwestern  section,  have  much  to  encourage  them 
in  their  patient  and  incessant  fight  against  the  many  plagues  which  have 
until  now  seemed  invincible.  Much  of  the  good  result  of  the  last  vintage 
is  due  to  American  vines.  A  great  deal  is  also  due  to  climatic  influence. 
The  weather  was  most  favorable  to  the  vines  from  budding  to  maturity. 
Abundant  rains  in  the  early  summer,  followed  by  weeks  of  unusually  cool 
weather  that  gradually  changed  into  warm  days  full  of  generous  sunshine, 
contributed  greatly  to  a  perfect  development  of  the  grape,  and  permitted  the 
effecting  of  the  vintage  in  most  excellent  condition^  In  sections  less  warm 
than  the  Midi  the  continued  rains  of  the  early  summer  interfered  in  theMe- 
velopment  of  the  grape,  prevented  maturity,  compromised  the  harvest,  and 
retarded  the  vintage  until  early  frost  set  in. 

The  vine-growers  of  France  apparently  have  an  interminable  army  of 
plagues  to  vanquish.  No  sooner  is  one  evil  destroyed  than  another  springs 
up  in  its  place.  The  mildew  that  for  many  years  has  aided  in  the  work  of 
devastation  in  this  section  is  at  last  almost  eradicated  by  the  use  of  sulphate 
of  copper.  Alarm  is  now  felt  regarding  the  black  rot,  which  was  noticed  in 
1887  in  the  Herault,  and  which  has  recently  appeared  in  other  departments 
of  the  Midi,  notably  in  the  JiOt,  Vaucluse,  and  Drdme.  According  to  offi- 
cial information  the  vintage  of  1888  amounts  to  30,102,151  hectoliters,  or 
about  797; 707,801  gallons,  an  increase  of  5^768,867  hectoliters  (1519874,975 
gallons),  on  the  yield  of  1887,  and  about  1,690,849  hectoliters  less  than  the 
average  yield  of  the  last  ten  years,  which  was  31,7939000  hectoliters,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  table : 

Hectolitert.  Hectoliters. 

1878 48,729,000  1883 36,029,000 

1879 25,770,000  1884 34,781,000 

1880 29,667,000  1885 28,536,000 

1881 34»i39>ooo  1886 25,063,000 

1882 30,886,000  1887 24i333»284 

The  increase  in  the  yield  of  1888  was  not  general  throughout  the  wine- 
producing  departments  of  France,  but  was  confined  to  thirty-seven,  among 
which  as  giving  the  most  abundant  harvests  may  be  mentioned  the  depart- 
ments of  Aude,  Ari^ge,  Gard,  Haute-Garonne,  Gers,  Gironde,  Herault, 
Landes,  Loir-et-Cher,  Loire-Sup^rieure,  Basses-Pyr6n6es,  Pyrin^es-Orientals 
and  Sadne-et-Loire. 
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Ib  forty  departments  the  yield  was  inferior  to  that  of  1887.  In  the 
Aveyron,  Ain,  Maine-et-Loire,  Marne,  Meurthe-et-MoseHe,  Ni^vre,  Haut^- 
Savoie,  Tarn,  Vended,  Vi^nne,  and  Yonne  the  harvest  was  particularly  bad. 
The  yield  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde  for  the  year  1888  was  3,000,000 
hectoliters,  or  more  than  double  that  of  1887,  which  was  only  19139,367. 
The  following  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  yield  in  this  department  since 
1876: 

Hectoliters.  HectolUen. 

1876 ^ 1,961,045        1882 1,114,000 

1877 3»5",094  1883 1,867,559 

1878 2,210,114  1884 1,338,183 

1879. 1,567,506  1885 .,  1,076,056 

1880. 1,660,235  1886.... ^  1,108,685 

1881 ~ 1,276,000  1887..: i,i39»367 

IMPORTATION  OP  FOREICN  WINESl 

There  are  still  large  importations  of  foreign  wines  into  France  to  supply 
the  deficit  in  the  home  yield,  and  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1888 
10,135,305  hectoliters  were  imported  from  the  following  countries: 

Hectoliters.  Hectoliters. 

Spain - 7,008,000      Portugal 1,006,000 

Italy 1,033,305      Algiers , 1,089,000 

WINES  FROM  DREGS  AND  DRIED  GRAPES. 

The  deficit  in  the  production  is  also  increased,  as  in  preceding  years,  by 
the  manufacture  of  wine  from  marcs  and  dried  grapes.  The  result  of  these 
fabrications  amounts  to  4,608,198  hectoliters,  of  which  2,387,713  were  from 
marcs  and  2,2201485  from  dried  grapes. 

AMERICAN  VINES. 

The  vineyards  of  the  Midi  were  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  invasion  of 
phylloxera,  and  the  viticulturists  of  that  section  were  the  first  to  employ 
American  vines  to  combat  its  ravages,  the  value  of  which  was  most  em- 
phatically demonstrated  in  the  last  harvest.  In  many  localities  entire  vine- 
yards have  been  replanted  in  these  vines,  upon  which  French  vines  have  been 
grafted.  The  greater  part  of  these  vines  were  in  full  bearing  in  1888,  and 
not  only  excited  the  admiration  of  all,  but  an  eager  desire  in  proprietors 
who,  up  to  this  time,  had  rejected  American  vines  as  a  means  of  saving 
their  vineyards.  The  demand  for  American  vines  was  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply, and  nurseries  were  very  soon  exhausted.  At  present  nurserymen  are 
busy  grafting  slips,  so  that  next  year  the  supply  will  equal  the  demand,  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  near  future  the  famous  vineyards  of  the 
Midi  will  again  produce  as  generously  as  in  most  favored  years. 

Although  the  wines  of  1888  exhibit  good  qualities  sugaring  has  been 
necessary  to  improve  both  the  quality  and  quantity  but  in  less  quantity  than 
was  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  1888  for  the  1887  wines. 

GEO.  W.  ROOSEVELT, 

United  States  Consulate,  Ci^suf, 

Bordeaux y  January  10,  /88f, 
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TRADE   AND  COMMERCE   OF  CHILI. 

REPORT  OP  CONSUL  ROMEYN,  OP  VALPARAISO. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  year  trade  generally  was  unfavorably 
affected  by  the  cholera  epidemic  then  raging  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  subsequently  the  severe  winter  had  a  depressing  effect  on  business. 
Copper  and  nitrate  of  soda,  however,  and  especially  the  latter  mineral,  have 
proved  the  main-stays  of  the  country  during  the  temporary  crisis  which  af- 
fected it  during  rather  more  than  "the  first  half  of  the  year.  During  the 
last  four  months  trade  has  been  in  a  comparatively  prosperous  condition, 
and  if  the  great  staples — copper  and  nitrate — should  continue  to  maintain 
their  present  values,  the  actual  boom,  which  is  only  just  beginning,  will  be 
without  precedent  in  the  history  of  Uie  country. 

COPPER. 

It  was  apprehended  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  that  the  production  of 
copper  would  show  a  large  falling  off,  but  it  is  now  believed  that  the  output 
will  compare  &vorably  with  that  of  last  year.  Although  a  near  heavy  fall 
in  Chilian  bars  is  not  anticipated,  it  is  generally  believed  that  a  gradual  de- 
cline will  take  place.  Sooner  or  later  the  value  of  these  bars  will  be  regu- 
lated by  that  of  the  ''best  selected,"  which  is  the  standard  in  Europe.  So 
far,  since  the  formation  of  the  French  syndicate,  the  price  of  Chilian  bars  in 
this  market  has  been  governed  by  the  Liverpool  quotations  at  three  months. 

Although  Chili  is  no  longer  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  copper-producing 
countries,  she  is  still,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be  for  a  long  period,  an 
important  factor  in  the  world's  production.  The  copper  region  extends  al- 
most from  the  suburbs  of  Valparaiso  to  Iquique,  and  although  many  once- 
famous  mines  are  exhausted,  or  nearly  so,  nobody  doubts  that  in  such  an  ex- 
tensive field  as  that  represented  by  the  copper  area  of  Chili  many  new  and 
important  discoveries  must  eveutuall)  be  made.  The  great  drawback  to  the 
development  of  the  copper  industry  in  Chili  is  the  distance  from  the  con- 
suming markets,  and,  above  all,  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  mines  to 
the  coast,  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  greatly  exceeds  the  cost  of  freight 
to  Europe.  In  order  to  modify  the  latter  difficulty  important  steps  are  about 
to  be  taken.  A  short  time  ago  the  Government  bought  a  mineral  line  known 
as  the  Chinsaral  Railway,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  purchase,  at  a  fair  valu- 
ation, the  remainder  of  the  mineral  lines,  the  object  being  to  reduce  the 
rates  of  freight  to  a  minimum  that  will  suffice  to  cover  the  working  expenses. 
In  addition  to  this  between  200  and  300  kilometers  (125  and  187  miles)  of 
new  lines  are  projected  through  extensive  and  only  partially  developed  min- 
eral districts,  in  which  copper  is  found  in  abundance. 

The  exports  of  bar  copper  in  the  eight  months  ending  September  30  of 
this  year  amounted    to  23,112,108  kilograms  (about  50,245,720  pounds) 
of  the  declared  value  of  |io, 290,547,  as  compared  with  19,296,974  kilo- 
grams of  the  value  of  149538,889  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1887. 
No.  103,  March 3. 
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The  exports  of  mineral  products  in  1887  were  as  follows: 


ArtidcB. 


Bar  copper ........m • ; Jcflograms... 

Copper  regulus olo...... 

Copper  ore '. ~ do 

Copper  and  silver  regulus do 

Copper  and  silver  ore ..« do 

Bar  silver ^gnunnes... 

Silver  ore m~ kflograms... 

Nitrate  of  soda do 

Manganese  peroxide ....« ........do 

Borax... do 

Coal tons... 


Total 


Quantity. 


3,988,465 
6«»,554 

"»999,4o6 

«6i,483 

»93. 736,959 

»«5,398 

712,767,767 

47|S04»40« 
3,oS3, 
153. 


Value. 


^,993.  «37 
478,615 

3X.079 

499, 85X 

26,148 

8,291,930 

•2,955 
28,690,970 


457.98© 
9<9,59> 


46.887,439 


GENERAL  IMPORTS  AND   IMPORTS   FROM   THE  UNITED   STATES. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1887  was  {48,630,862,  as  compared 
with  144,170,147  in  1886.  Of  the  former  sum  Great  Britain  contributed 
$20,463,584;  Germany,  $11,631,891 ;  France, $5,500,949;  and  the  United 
States,  $3,242,314. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1887  show  an  improvement  of 
$619,142  on  1886.  The  United  States  contributed  23.6  per  cent,  to  the  in- 
crease in  imports  in  1887  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^be  following  articles: 


Articles. 


Lamp  oil... 

Iron  nails 

Flannels 

Paiaffine 

Sacking,  hemp. 
Sacldng,  cotton 

Lumber , 

Wood-work 


x886. 


X887. 


>47.899 

|io8,5oi 

60,633 

108,330 

136,369 

«55,404 

494. 400 

545*734 

93,950 

M«,«34 

101,683 

i«5.;64 

3fi«,55S 

533»S9" 

66,584 

xa8p559 

The  following  statistics  are  interesting  as  showing  a  steady  improvement 
in  trade  in  1887 : 


impoRs ............. ....w«»»»i»»«»i«...«.«  .«...—■ 

EfXpons  •...■••..«•...■•..•.. 
Coasdog  tnde.. 
Custom>lioaM 


••••**•••»••••••••••••••••■«•••••••••••••••••••«•«•«««««•«•• 


••••••#••• 


Shipping  catrioa. 
Shipping 


1886. 


$47,790,386 
Sa, 436,073 

153,745,504 
33,4x6,346 

Tmt. 

7,108,978 

7,3*>6,9S9 


1887. 


^7,760,780 

63,713,497 

«67,430,4*o 
99,888,595 

Thu. 

7,333,79» 
6,381,3x5 


la 


X887. 


89,973,394 

»,377,434 

«4,684,9o« 

6,47»,»79 

»4f8x3 

74,356 
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The  following  tabulated  statement  is  intended  to  bring  home  to  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  the  smallness  of  the  amount  contributed  by  the 
United  States  in  many  articles  imported  by  Chili : 


Aitickt. 


Refined  sugar, 
Rice 


Plows 

Tarpentine. 
Blackiiig.... 

Pitch 

Iron 


Carri^g^ ^.. 

Beer .... 

Naas 

Cooking  langes. 
Cotton  dcking... 
Glass-ware 


••••••••••■.a..*.. 


Cutkjy 

m 

Cotton  drills 

Drags 

Shoe  prgs 

Laakr  matrhffs.. 
Flaaneb 


Carpenten'  toob 

Common  soap 

Rope 


White  shirtings. 

Trouserings 

Cotton  hogging. 
Canvas 


Railway  materials , 

Telegraph  materials 

Agricuhnxal  madiinery 

Sewing^machnies •*..•. 

Machinery > — • 

Hardware ~ 

Ftuniture ~.... ^ 

Wick. : 

Writing-paper ^ 

Printing-paper^  superior „ 

Printing-paper,  ordinary 1. 

Prints. 

Bags ..^ 

Chairs...... ......M.. ...•••■m*  .•.«•..... 

Crilooes., ~ ^ 


•*•••••••••••••• 


•—»——>»■••••>»•••—•♦■•»•*■  »——»>■<>• 


•##—»•••»>— a— •»■—♦•—»»»••— ^a» 


From 

Total  value. 

the  United 

States. 

|a, 949, 216 

|6x, 188 

460,088 

68z 

a4»3o6 

««,993 

53*544 

40,042 

84,973 

»»709 

34,40» 

,1,941 

9*544 

x8o 

«7,4i7 

3,371 

83,135 

i,Soo 

a«,793 

108,330 

99,087 

8,018 

190,746 

3,435 

X96,436 

4.599 

33,488 

1,124 

190^013 

1,454 

556,811 

19,719 

",740 

»,5i9 

M4.174 

90 

•70,5^1 

155,404 

5>x,755 

545,734 

7S,«75 

12,090 

«.49«> 

2,646 

60^057 

14,907 

«,9a3,340 

33,083 

1,067,884 

40,53a 

385*506 

141,834 

36,499 

4,7" 

«»095,oS7 

98.391 

30,683 

9,781 

33,77a 

16,639 

is8,74» 

7,780 

469,069 

45,115 

«,43>,635 

94,«3a 

«34,ai3 

"7,571 

34.836 

9,996 

6o,o«3 

3,533 

38,041 

a,o83 

'   »9>,739 
a,  968,903 

16,193 

1,188,758 

14,308 

96.43«> 

97,131 

978,911 

"9,7^ 
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GENERAL  EXPORTS. 


The  following  figures  relating  to  exports  will  furnish  an  idea  of  the  min- 
eral and  agricultural  wealth  of  Chili : 


Bar  copper,  i884r-i887 ......'. kilograms... 

Copper  regulus,  1884-1887 do 

Copper  ore,  X884-Z887 do 

Copper  and  silver  regulus,  x85$^x887 do 

Coppo"  and  silver  ore,  1850-1887 do 

Bar  stiver,  Z884-X887 grammes... 

Silver  ore,  1884-1887 ^ «,. .....«, ....kilograms... 

Nitrate  of  soda,  187&-X887 ». do 

Iodine,  Z880-Z887 do 

Wheat,  X844P-Z887 do 

Flour,  x844^x887 .-...do 


688,522,307 

585,126,382 

75,408,244 

10,074,361 

2,7x2,188,303 

91,062,656 

3.873.«9«.633 

«»496,699 

a,fe«.357.5»4 

»«4,S03.898 


Value. 


1302,876,540 
99,666,009 
35,ai8,58x 

2X, 800,076 

«*353»m6 
1x5,286,621 

«<5, 203,636 

>97,585.a4« 
18,420,007 

tax, 7x9, 890 
6x, 994, 456 


CLASSIFICATION   OF   IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS. 

Imparts. — ^In  the  following  tabulated  statement  the  classifications  and 
values  of  the  imports  as  compared  with  1886  are  shown : 


daaaification. 


Alimentary 

Textile « 

Raw  materials 

Clothing,  jewelry,  and  articles  of  personal  use 

Machines,  machinery,  toolv  etc 

Furniture  and  housdiold  goods. 

Railway  and  telegraph  materials..... 

Win^  and  liquors 

Snuff,  Tobacco,  etc 

Precious  metals  and  bullion 

Articles  connected  with  fine  arts.......~ 

Drugs,  medidnes,  etc ^ 

Arms  and  their  acoeaiories. 

Mis(xlla«eous ......m....... 

Specie  and  bank-notes 


Total 


Value  in  x886. 


1x2,309,493 
9,678,205 

4,886,163 

3f4a9f«73 
4,246,306 

2,87X,X76 

850,789 

9x5,827 

4»3.O09 

1x0,336 

^3.384 

««5,398 

59.864 

3.877.9*5 
ax3,< 


44.170,147 


Value  In  1887. 


1x0,184,510 

xz.469,28a 

6,a3x,X9o 

a*  ^.394 
S.64B,557 

3.304.323 

»,443.>«7 

I.OT9.90S 

447.534 

xo,279 

6x6,746 
686,446 

73.879 
4.777.136 

98.854 


4«,63«>.86s 


Exports. — ^The  following  tabulated  statement  gives  the  classification  and 
values  of  the  exports  in  1886  and  1887  : 


QaKlfication. 


Mining  products 
Agricultural  products... 
ManufiiCtuies... 
Miscellaneous.. 
Re-exportatkm 
Specie 


»♦»•••♦•—■■•  ^•••ae«e 


Total 


■  »—•••>■■>■■>■■■• 


••••»••••••••••  •••• 


Vahieini886. 

Vatoe  in  1887. 

$40, 064. 340 

l49.449.oiS 

9.7«o,747 

9.369.347 

66, 5» 

46,081 

«07,39x 

46.655 

446,734 

3a».47S 

644.4x6 

3x7.485 

5i,«40.«49 

59. 549.958 
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SHIPPING. 


The  following  shipping  statistics  show  the  relative  position  of  thie  United 
States  flag  to  the  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  at  Chilian  ports  in 
1887: 


•«•••••••••••••«••••••»••••••••«■••«••••••> 


SailiDg  Titifli  cleared 


•»•»»«>«. 


SttSing 

Sailing  veaseb  cleared.^........... 

StcaoBcn  cntsred......n............. 

Sleamen  dearad.. 


■•••««««Wb«  •»••••  •«•«•• 


>•«•••■••••••••« 


.A... 


AO  flags. 

United 

iU. 

Tons. 

N0, 

753 

557.136 

33 

078 

581,603 

■3 

649 

987.844 

.1 

761 

1,100,049 

3 

1,784 

908.939 

80 

>.7«9 

873.595 

7* 

4,4^ 

4.495.673 

a 

4*»54 

4,987,613. 

1 

7Ww. 

•7.44© 

19.848 

i.yxa 

4.««9 

46,760 

36^060 

a,  401 

896 


AMERICAN   RAILWAY  BUILDERS   IN  CHIU. 

The  most  interesting  feature  I  have  to  report  on  this  occasion  in  connec- 
tion with  United  States  affairs  here  is  the  letting  of  a  Government  contract 
for  the  construction  of  about  1,000  kilometers  of  railway  to  an  American 
syndicate.  The  contract  price  is  about  ^3,500,000,  but,  unfortunately,  ^e 
agreement  has  been  seriously  affected  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  advance 
in  the  price  of  exchange  oti  London.  When  the  contract  was  signed  ex- 
change fluctuated  between  25^.  and  26^.,  but  since  then  it  has  touched  30^.9 
and  is  how  fluctuating  between  2%d,  and  29^.  It  is  estimated  that  an  ex- 
change of  30^.  would  cause  a  loss  to  the  contractors  of  about  13,000,000, 
and  negotiations  on  an  exchange  basis  to  provide  against  a  contingency 
have  been  opened  between  the  representatives  of  the  syndicate  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  understood  that  the  President  of  the  Republic  is  desirous 
of  making  equitable  concessions,  and  if  this  matter  can  be  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged, there  will  be  nothing,  after  the  stipulated  security  of  |i,ooo,ooo 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  contract  is  deposited  in  this  country,  to  hinder  the 
contractors  from  commencing  operations  at  once.  The  rolling  stock  for 
the  new  lines  is  to  be  mostly  of  American  pattern,  and,  therefore,  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  this  class  of  materials  will  be  mostly  procured  from  the 
United  States. 

This  fact  and  these  circumstances  would  seem  to  invite  the  attention  and 
enterprise  of  our  unequaled  car-builden. 

JAMES  W.  ROMEYN, 

CattsuL 
Umitbd  States  Consulate, 

Va^araiso,  CMU,  December  iSt  1888. 
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FAMINE   IN   CHINA. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL-GENERAL   KENNEDY,  OF  SHANGH4I. 

At  the  request  of  the  Shanghai  committee  of  the  North  China  Relief 
Fund,  I  beg  to  acquaint  the  Department  with  the  distress  existing  over  a 
large  area  of  China,  the  result  of  floods  in  the  Yellow  River  sections,  and  of 
drought  in  portions  of  the  provinces  of  Kiang-Su  and  Anhui. 

In  my  No.  255,  dated  January  25,  I  referred  to  these  calamities.  It  is 
the  object  of  the  committee  of  the  Relief  Fund  to  invite  the  charitable 
people  of  the  world  to  respond  to  this  demand  for  aid,  and  I  trust  it  will  be 
within  the  power  of  the  Department  to  make  known  to  our  people  the  fact 
that  thousands  upon  thousands  are  starving  and  perishing  from  exposure  ?n 
northern  China. 

Relief  has  already  been  received  from  America  and  England,  but  more 
is  wanted.  Until  the  spring  crops  are  gathered  there  will  continue  to  be 
famine,  and  to  insure  the  spring  planting  money  must  be  forthcoming  from 
outside,  as  in  the  famine  districts  there  remains  neither  seed  nor  money  to 
purchase  it. 

I  inclose  four  papers  sent  me  by  the  Shanghai  committee  : 

(i)  A  letter  written  by  Rev.  John  L.  Nevius,  D,  D.,  an  American  mis- 
sionary whose  work  lies  within  the  famine  districts,  who  describes  the  case 
as  an  eye-witness. 

(2)  A  translation  of  an  appeal  by  the  Tao-t'ai  of  Shanghai  and  others. 

(3)  Extract  from  the  North  China  Daily  News  (Shanghai),  January  4, 
1889. 

(4)  A  list  of  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  forming  the  Shanghai  committee. 
I  suggested  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  our  missionaries  in  China  to 

write  their  boards  at  home  and  suggest  the  taking  up  of  a  collection  in  all 

our  churches  to  aid  the  suffering  and  destitute  in  China. 

The  Consuls  were  not  asked   to  serve  on  the  committee  because  the 

Chinese  officials  wished  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  having  China  ask  through 

an  official  medium  for  aid. 

J.  D.  KENNEDY, 

Consul' General, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Shanghai  J  February  /f,  i88g. 


[lodocure  i,  in  Consul-General  Kamedy's  report.] 
FAMINE  IN  SHANTUNG  —  AN  APPEAL  FOR  Am. 

The  reports  of  the  floods  in  China,  which  have  appeared  in  the  public  prints  of  the  West, 
leave  in  the  minds  of  readers  but  a  yague  impression  of  their  exact  locality,  extent,  and  con- 
sequences. Most  of  these  reports  are  taken  from  newspapers  in  China.  While  clearly  un- 
derstood by  readers  here,  they  presuppose  a  considerable  amount  of  geographical  knowledge 
not  possessed  by  persons  who  have  not  resided  in  China.  Indeed  the  phases  of  these  mis- 
fortunes are  so  varied  at  present  that  they  are  only  imperfectly  comprehended,  even  by  those 
who  in  diflferent  localities  are  eye-witnesses  of  them. 


^ 
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tt  is,  however,  generally  known  that  the  calamities  which  have  recently  excited  so  much 
sympathy  the  world  over,  are  the  result  of  an  inundation  of  the  erratic  Whang-ho.  In  less 
than  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  this  river  has  changed  its  course  ten  times,  aiid  in  i^ 
comparativefy  recent  period  three  or  four  times.  In  131,  A.  D.,  there  was  a  very  great  in- 
undation, which  it  required  twenty  years  to  control. 

A  few  decades  ago  all  the  children  in  home  lands  were  taught  that  the  Whang-ho,  the 
second  of  the  large  rivers  of  China,  discharged  its  waters  into  the  sea  in  the  central  part  of 
the  eastern  coast,  about  2  degrees  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  This  was  true 
at  that  time.  About  forty-6ve  years  ago  the  Yellow  River  broke  its  banks,  left  its  bed,  and, 
pursuing  a  northeasterly  instead  of  an  eastward  direction,  found  its  way  to  the  sea,  principally 
through  the  Ch'ing-ho,  or  **  Clear  River,"  and  disembogued  into  the  Pechili  Bay,  about  500 
miles  north  of  its  old  mouth.  After  the  Yellow  River  had  taken  possession  of  the  Ch*ing-ho, 
and  rendered  its  waters  turbid  and  yellow,  the  name  of  the  Ch*ing-ho  was  changed  to 
Whang-ho — "  Yellow  River."  As  the  original  channel  of  the  Ch<ing-ho  had  not  sufficient 
capacity  to  hold  the  additional  waters  of  another  river,  it  was  subject  in  times  of  heavy  rains 
to  frequent  oveflo^ws,.  inundating  the  whole  adjacent  country,  destrojring  crops,  carrying  away 
villages,  and  almost  depopulating  large  districts  along  its  banks.  It  was  evident  that  the  silt- 
ing up  process  in  the  original  bed  of  the  Ch*ing-ho  from  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Whang-ho 
poured  into  it  would  every  year  increase  the  danger  of  overflow,  and  the  probability  of  its 
seeking  somewhere  else  a  lower  bed.  AH  the  energies  of  the  central  Chinese  Govern- 
ment were  exerted  to  prevent  this,  but  a  change  of  channel  sooner  or  later  was  inevitable. 
This  change  occurred  a  little  more  than  two  years  ago  at  a  point  in  the  Honan  province, 
where  the  breach  had  previously  more  than  once  begun.  The  high  artificial  embankment 
shook  and  tumbled  under  the  rush  and  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  flood.  The  alarmed 
officials  in  charge  redoubled  their  effi>rts  to  avert  the  impending  catastrophe,  but  in  vain. 
The  new  opening  was  made,  which,  of  course,  rapidly  enlarged,  pouring  forth  a  deluge  of 
waten,  which,  tretiding  southward,  embogued  in  the  Yang-tse  River  near  Yhangchow.  The 
distress  and  loss  of  life  and  property  consequent  on  this  new  inundation  could  scarcely  be 
overstated. 

I  can  not  here  speak  at  length  of  the  vast  amount  of  treasure  which  has  been  spent  by 
the  Chinese  Government,  and  from  private  contributions  of  natives  and  foreigners,  in  the 
region  of  this  new  intmdation ;  nor  of  the  prodigious  but  unavailing  efforts  of  the  Government 
to  repair  the  new  breach ;  nor  of  the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ch*ing-h6  to  having  (he  waters  of  the  Yellow  River  turned  back  again  into  that  channel ;  nor 
of  the  gigantic  problem  which  confronts  the  Chinese  Government  now,  as  it  has  for  so  many 
centuries,  and  confounds  also  foreign  engineers,  "  What  shall  be  done  with  the  Yellow 
River?" 

We  have  now  to  record  another  calamity,  different  in  origin,  character,  and  locality,  of 
which,  in  consequence  of  its  recent  occurrence,  and  the  fact  that  the  public  mind  has  been 
preoccupied  with  the  inundations  of  the  Yellow  River,  very  little  is  as  yet  known.  This 
calamity,  which  affects  [nincipally  the  province  of  Shantung,'Originated  in  an  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  rain-iidl,  producing  in  some  places  drought,  in  others  flood.  The  rainy  season,  which  is 
here  the  monthis  of  July  and  August,  is  owing  to  the  condensation  of  the  moisture  suspended 
in  the  southern  monsoon  as  it  meets  the  colder  atmosphere  of  the  north.'  During  the  past 
summer  the  clouds,  surcharged  with  moisture,  passed  over  a  large  tract  of  country  sooth  of 
Shantung  (including  its  southern  border),  which,  being  left  without  rain,  is  now  suffering  from 
drought  and  consequent  famine.  The  rain-fall  began  in  the  southern  central  part  of  this  prov- 
ince, and  increased  until  it  became  in  the  central,  and  especially  the  northern  part,  a  flood 
such  as  had  not  been  experienced  for  nearly  a  century. 

This  great  rain  extended  still  farther  north,  across  the  Pechili  Bay,  and  far  into  Manchuria. 
It  did  not,  however,  cover  the  whole  of  Shantung,  the  eastern  part  of  which  had  only  the 
average  rain-fall,  while  the  extreme  western  end  had  a  scarcity  of  rain  amounting  to  drought. 
The  storm  crossing  the  central  part  of  the  province  from  south  to  north  covered  a  tract  of 
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country  bet  veen  loo  and  200  miles  wide.  The  streams  rushing  down  vajleys  overflcwed 
their  banks,  denuding  fertile  fields  of  their  surface  earth,  tearing  pp  trees  by  their  roots,  and 
m  some  places  covering  the  ground  with  sand  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more.  Rain  fell  al- 
most continuously  for  ten  days,  until  on  the  1 8th  of  August  it  could  only  be  described  as  a 
deluge.  All  the  streams  burst  their  banks  in  many  places,  uniting  their  waters  in  a  common 
flood,  which  covered  the  lower  plains  to  the  depth  of  from  2  to  10  feet,  sweeping  as  one  un- 
broken river  to  the  sea. 

Even  the  central  portion  of  the  province,  between  the  extremes  of  drought  aAd  flood,  has 
hardly  ehough  grain  to  support  its  own  population.  From  this  comparativelyfavored  territoiy 
scarcity  increases  towards  the  region  of  drought  on  the  one  side  and  floods  on  the  other,  until 
the  extreme  of  want  is  found  on  the  plain  bordering  on  the  Pechili  Bay.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  region  had  lost  most  of  their  wheat  crop  by  drought,  but  the  sorghum,  cotton,  and  millet 
promised  well,  and  they  were  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  plentiful  harvest  in  the  aatumn. 
Their  hopes  were  blighted.  The  water  did  not  subside  for  days,  and  in  some  places  for 
weeks,  and  all  further  growth  and  development  was  stopped.  When,  early  in  November  last, 
in  company  with  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Laughlin,  of  the  Weihien  mission,  I  visited  iliis  region,  some 
portions  of  it  were  still  too  wet  to  plow  for  the  autumn  wheat  crop,  and  other  puts  were  cov- 
ered with  w^ter.  The  heads  of  the  millet  and  soighum,  which  had  been  gathered,  yielded 
only  empty  husks  or  chaff,  or  at  the  best  a  little  shriveled,  halMeveloped  grain.  This,  how- 
ever, was  carefully  preserved,  and  the  people  were  planning  to  live  on  it  through  the  winter, 
or  as  long  as  it  lasted,  mixing  with  it  the  leaves  of  the  sweet  potato,  when  they  were  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  them.  The  people  living  still  nearer  the  sea  were  dependii^  for  sustenance 
principally  on  the  seeds  and  leaves  of  a  coarse  grass  or  weed  resembling  the  wild  sage,  which 
grows  on  the  alkaline  plains  crossed  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  Purchasers  can  not  be 
found  for  land,  even  at  only  a  tenth  of  its  usual  value,  and  clothing  brings  but  a  trifle  at  the 
pawnshops.  Unprincipled  speculators  have  already  gone  in  and  are  buying  winter  garments 
for  a  mere  song,  and  soon  the  people  will  be  left  without  food,  clothing,  or  shelter. 

The  water  covered  the  fields,  reached  the  villages,  entered  the  houses,  and,  rising  to  the 
height  of  two,  and  in  some  instances  five  or  six,  feet,  dissolved  the  mud  walls,  and  speedily 
caused  the  buildings  to  fall.  In  some  of  the  towns  near  the  large  streams,  the  flood  swept  by 
in  deep,  strong  currents,  tearing  down  brick  houses  and  carrying  away  timbers,  furniture,  farm 
utensils,  and  even  large  iron  kettles  and  millstones.  In  the  villages  which  have  suffered  least 
three  or  four  tenths  of  the  houses  are  destroyed,  in  some  eight  or  nine  tenths.  About  one-half 
of  the  inhabitants  have  started  out  from  their  homes  to  beg  in  the  outlying  districts,  and  these 
refugees  comprise,  as  a  rule,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country.  They  leave  titii  scanty  sup- 
ply of  provisions  with  the  members  of  their  families  who  are  aged  or  infirm,  h(^ng  themselves 
to  retnm  in  time  to  plant  the  spring;  crops.  They  usually  take  with  them  the  farm  wheelbar- 
row, which  is  loaded  with  bedding  and  clothing,  a  few  dishes  and  cooking  utensils,  and  the 
little  children,  the  men  drawing  and  balancing  the  barrows,  and  the  women  and  larger  children 
following  behind.  Perhaps  as  many  as  two  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  are  leaving  their  homes 
daily,  and  thb  stream  of  emigration  has  been  flowing  for  nearly  three  months.  The  refugees 
are  found  in  almost  every  village  of  the  central  part  of  the  province,  and  they  lead  a  life  as 
comfortless  and  cheerless  as  can  be  imagined.  Those  fleeing  from  the  drought  region  on  the 
south  meet  those  from  the  flooded  region  on  the  north,  each  party  telling  the  other  that  it  is 
useless  to  go  farther.  There  are  so  many  of  them,  and  the  supply  of  food  in  the  most  flavored 
sections  is  so  scanty,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  support  life  by  begging,  and  many  retuni  to  their 
hdmes,  disheartened  and  hopeless,  to  die. 

When  six  weeks  ago  we  examined  into  jthe  condition  of  this  famine-stricken  people,  we 
supposed  that  their  small  stores  of  food  might  last  those  who  remained  at  home  for  at  least  a 
few  months,  but  letters  recently  received  inform  us  that  the  extremity  of  want  has  come  sooner 
than  we  expected,  and  starvation  is  already  staring  the  inhabitants  in  the  face.  In  many  fam- 
ilies the  supply  of  wild  grass  seed  is  exhausted,  and  the  people  now  have  no  resocffce  but  to 
pluck  and  eat  the  fresh  blades  of  wheat  of  the  autumn  planting.     It  is  but  too  evident  that  this 
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<cod,  imritlefi  to  sustain  life  for  any  length  of  time,  even  if  it  were  plentiful,  must  sooii  fail 
them.  The  spectacle  which  now  presents  itself  is  that  of  more  than  a  million  of  people  re- 
duced to  the  last  state  of  destitution,  most  of  whom  must  perish  of  starvation  before  next  sum- 
mer unless  relief  is  afforded. 

At  a  public  meeting,  held  in  Chefoo,  a  Shantung  famine  relief  committee  was  appointed, 
and  funds  have  been  contributed  by  the  residents  here  for  immediate  use.  We  hope  to  receive 
further  aid  from  the  southern  ports  of  China,  and  also  from  England  and  the  United  States. 
Our  plan  is  to  occupy  and  confine  ourselves  to  one  or  more  centers  in  the  famine  region,  and 
enlarge  the  work  as  the  funds  at  our  command  may  warrant,  continuing  the  relief  on  the 
same  plan,  and,  as  a  rule,  to  the  same  individuals  until  the  next  wheat  harvest;  when,  if  God 
in  His  mercy  gives  a  fruitful  season,  the  famine  will  end.  The  refugees,  who  will  probably 
return  to  their  homes  in  March  or  April,  will  require  not  only,  food  for  their  sustenance, 
but  seed-grain  for  putting  in  the  spring  crops.  We  do  not  propose  to  assist  in  rebuilding 
houses,  or  repairing  the  banks  of  streams,  but  simply  to  supply  the  food  necessaxy  to  support 
life.  A  very  small  allowance  of  one  or  two  cent^  a  day  for  an  individual  will  effect  this.  As 
yet,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  inhabitants  of  this  region  have  received  no  relief  from  the  Chi- 
nese Govenunent,  or  from  private  sources. 

A  little  money  given  here  and  there  in  a  promiscuous  way  would  do  but  very  little  good, 
and  when  exhausted  would  leave  the  people  just  where  they  were  before.  Relief,  to  be  really 
effective,  must  continue  until  next  June,  carrying  a  limited  number  quite  through  the  season 
of  want.  The  disbursement  of  funds  in  a  famine-stricken  country  is  a  task  both  difficult  and 
dangerous,  but  there  are  those  on  the  ground  who  are  competent  and  willing  to^indertake  it. 
Mr.  Laughlin  )ias  already  gone  into  the  famine  region  and  conunenced  the  work  of  distribu- 
tion. We  must  look  for  furthei;  aid  to  the  home  lands.  The  help  which  we  can  get  from 
foreigners  in  China  will  not  last  long.  We  appeal  to  you,  who  in  God's  merciful  providence 
have  never  known  want,  in  behalf  of  those  who,  when  this  appeal  reaches  yon,  will  for  months 
have  had  no  respite  from  the  pangs  of  |iunger,  and  will  be  on  the  very  verg^  of  starvation. 
Though  we  have  refused  our  Mongolian  neighbor  a  home  on  our  shores,  let  us  not  refuse 
him  a  place  in  our  sympathies,  or  turn  away  from  hiih  in  this  hour  of  his  extremity. 

Coatribntions  may  be  sent  to  Rev  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  D.  D.,  53  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
which  will  be  forwarded  at  once  to  the  famine  relief  committee  in  Chefoo. 

JOHN  L.  NEVIUS. 
Chefoo,  January  2,  j88g. 

.  P.  S. — While  I  write,  news  has  come  through  a  Chinaman  who  lives  in  the  famine  region 
that  the  people  there  have  entered  a  complaint  before  the  district  magistrate  against  certain 
rich  men  who  turned  their  cattle  into  the  wheat  fields  to  graze,  as  in  ordinary  seasons.  They 
urged  that  under  present  circumstances  the  green  wheat  blades  should  be  denied  the  cattle 
and  reserved  for  men.    The  magistrate  gave  his  verdict  in  favor  of  the  people. 


[  Inclosttre  a  ia  Consul-Geneial  Kennedy's  report. — Traoslatkm.  ] 

Shanghai,  zyth  December^  1888. 

Sir:  At  the  present  moment  the  districts  of  F£ng-yang,  Ying-chou,  and  SsQ-chou,  in 
Anhui,  have  been  flooded  by  the  waters  of  the  Yellow  River,  and  in  the  prefectures  of  Yang- 
chow,  (rhinkiang,  Hsii-chow,  Chiang-ning  and  Ch'ang-chow,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-su, 
together  with  the  country  about  Ltt-chow  and  the  hilly  places  below  An-ching,  in  the  province 
of  Anhui,  the  drought  has  become  disastrous  for  a  distance  of  about  1,000  //.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  flooded  districts,  having  leA  their  homes  and  betaken  themselves  to  the  ditches 
and  caves,  give  cause  for  great  anxiety,  whilst  among  those  suffering  from  the  drought,  who 
have  scarcely  gathered  in  a  single  grain  of  their  crops,  the  sound  of  lamentations  is  heiul- 
rending  and  hard  to  hear.  These  circumstances  have  for  some  time  been  known  to  Chinese 
and  foreigners  alike,  who  have  either  seen  or  heard  of  them. 
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Already,  by  die  special  Ixjuiity  of  the  Government,  the  tribute  grain  has  beeu  stopped  on 
its  way  and  employed  to  relieve  the  sufferers,  and  the  undersigned  have  been  deputed  by  the 
Imperial  Commissioner  of  Southern  Trajde  to  invite  subscriptions  for  the  same  purpose. 

We  have  long  been  aware  of  the  energy  which  you  display  in  deeds  of  benevolence,  and 
of  your  high  reputation  for  integrity.  Seeing  that,  in  past  years,  when  any  unusual  calamity 
has  befallen  China,  the  foreign  merchants  of  all  nations  have  subscribed  most  liberally,  and 
as  a  similar  state  of  affairs  now  exists,  we  have  greater  hope  that  you  will  do  your  utmost  to 
find  some  means  of  inviting  all  classes  of  the  nations  of  the  great  West  to  subscribe  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  The  smallest  sums  will  accumulate  to  a  large  amount  (literally,  the 
skins  from  foxes'  shoulders  pieced  together  will  make  a  coat),  which  may  save  the  live$  of 
millions.    This  is  our  most  earnest  hope. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  yon  the  compliments  of  the  season. 

(Signed),  KUNG  CHAO-YUAN, 

NIEH  CH'I-KUEI, 

ManagiT  of  the  Arsenal. 

JEN  HSI-F£N» 

fVei-ySan  cf  the  Viceroy  the  Two  Kumg, 
To  W.  V.  DRUlOfOND,  Esq., 

Barrister  at  Law,  Shanghai, 


{ Iado|pre  3  in  Consul  K«nnedy't  report.] 

DISTRESS  IN  THE  LOWER  YANG-TSE  PROVmOES. 

[Extract  from  North  China  Daily  News  of  January  4,  1889.] 

We  have  heard  of  late  that  very  considerable  distress  prevailed  in  this  province  and  the 
neighboring  province  of  Anhui,  but  little  has  been  hitherto  known  of  its  extent.  The  fact  is 
that  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  provinces  are  in  a  condition 
bordering  on  starvation. 

So  great  is  the  need  of  the  sufierers  that  the  Chinese  authorities  have  been  unable  to  cope 
with  it  alone,  and  have  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the  charitable 
assistance  not  only  of  their  own  countrymen  but  of  foreigners  as  well.  With  this  object  in 
view  Hi»  Excellency  the  Shanghai  Tao-t'ai,  the  manager  of  the  Shanghai  arsenal,  Kieh  Ch*i> 
kuei,  and  Jto  Hsi-ftn,  an  official  in  the  service  of  the  Viceroy  at  Nanlung,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Viceroy,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Drummond  asking  for  his  counsel  and  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing subscriptions  from  foreigners  both  in  China  and  in  thenr  own  countries. 

It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Drummond  that  a  committee  of  eight  foreigners  and  eight 
Chinese  should  be  formed  to  consider  the  matter,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  invited 
and  kindly  consented  to  serve  on  the  committee :  Messrs.  F.  C.  Bishop,  M.  B.  Bredon,  J.  J. 
Buchheister,  W.  V.  Drummond,  H.  M.  Hillier,  E.  G.  Vonillement,  W.  S.  Wetmore,  A.  G. 
Wood,  Nieh  Ch'i-kuei,  J6n  Hsi-f&n,  Ho  Tang-shu,  Tong  Mou-chee,  Y.  Ching-chong,  Vang 
Kin-tuck,  HsU  Tz'u-ching,  and  Lo  Ch6n  yi. 

A  meeting  of  this  committee  was  held  on  the  2d  instant  at  Mr.  Drummond's  office,  at 
which  the  Shanghai  Tao-t'ai  was  present.  Mr.  Drummond  was  elected  chauman  and  Messrs. 
Hillier  and  J6n  Hsi-f^n  foreign  and  Chinese  secretaries  of  the  committee.  A  sum  of  about 
14.300  Shanghai  taels  was  subscribed  by  the  Tao-t'ai  and  the  committee  at  the  meeting,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  place  subscription  lists  at  the  banks  and  other  establishments  in  Shanghai, 
and  to  send  telegrams  to  Europe  and  America  asking  for  aid.  An  account  will  be  opened 
with  the  Chartered  Mercantile  Bank  for  receipt  of  the  funds  subscribed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  existing  distress  amounts  to  a  national  calamity  for  China. 
The  Tao-t'oi  mentioned  that  in  his  own  native  place,  Ho-fei  Hsien,  and  its  neighborhood 
alone,  there  are  now  five  hundred  thousand  people  who  are  on  the  brink  of  starvation;  that 
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for  a  distance  of  1,000  /{  along  the  valley  of  the  Yang-tse,  and  for  some  500  /i  inland,  the 
droQghl  his  caused  an  entire  failure  of  the  crops^  while  to  the  northward  the  districts  of 
F£ng-yang,  Yingchow,  and  SsUchow,  in  Anhui,  haye  been  flooded  by  the  waters  of  the  Yellow 
River  aiy]  the  people  driven  from- their  homes. 

All  who  live  in  Shanghai  should  gladly  contribute  according'  to  their  means  to  relieve  the 
misery  and  suffering  that  is  almost  at  our  doors.  Even  a  few  dollars  will  help  towards  the 
total,  will  do  something  in  alleviating  the  distress,  and  will  be  welcome.  There  are  few  among 
us  who  can  not  aflbrd  some  help,  however  trifling,  in  a  cause  so  urgent. 


[lodoMire  4  in  Omsul-Ceoeral  KeBDedy's  vqKVt,] 
NORTH  CHINA  FAMINE  REUXF  POND. 

Shanghai  committee. 

Chairman,  W.  V.  Drummond,  barrister  at  law. 
Foreign  secretary,  H.  M.  Hillier,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Customs. 
Chinese  secretary,  Jte  Hsi  Fto,  dq>uty  of  the  Viceroy  of  the  Two  Kiang. 
Mr.  F.  C.  Bishop,  manager  Chartered  Mercantile  Bank  of  India,  London,  and  China,  it 
Shanghai. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Bredon,  Acting  Conmiisstoner  of  Customs. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Buchheister,  Messrs.  Buchheistcr  &  Co. 

Mr.  Ewen  Cameron,  manager  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  Shanghai. 

Mr  J.  Macgregor,  Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.,  Shanghai. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Wetmore,  Messrs.  Frazar  &  Co. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Wood,  Messrs.  Gibb,  Livingston  &  Co. 

Mr.  £.  G.  Vouillemont,  manager  Cbmptoir  d'Fjcompte  de  Paris,  Shanj^iaL 

Mr.  l^eh  Ch'i  Kuei,  manager  Imperial  Arsenal,  Shanghai. 

Mr.  Y.  Ching  Chong,  merehant. 

Mr.  Ho  Tan  Shu,  Messrs.  Buchheister  &  Co.  • 

Mr.  Yang  Kin  Tuck,  Messrs.  Russell  &  Co. 

Mr.  HsQ  TzQ  Chmg,  private  secretary  of  the  Shanghai  Tao-t'ai. 

Mr.  Tong  Mou  Chee,  Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co. 

Mr.  Lo  Ch'to  Yi,  secretary  of  Mr.  W.  V.  Dnumnond. 

The  Rev.  W.  Muirhead. 

Bankers,  the  Chattered  Mercantile  Bank  of  India,  London,  and  China. 


TRADE  OF  SHANGHAI    FOR    188& 
RSPORT  OP  CONSUL-GENERAL  KENNEDY. 

Our  own  trade  with  China  has  suffered  a  decline  as  regards  the  two  com- 
modities, American  sheetings  and  kerosene  oil.  In  the  absence  of  the  an- 
nual  returns  it  is  impossible  to  state  what  the  falling  off  has  been  in  these 
two  lines,  but  it  has  doubtless  been  considerable..  The  reasons  for  this  are 
easy  to  trace. 

.Our  sheetings  have  for  several  years  been  in  steady  demand  on  account 
of  the  high  standard  of  their  quality,  and  from  year  to  year  have  found  in- 
creasing sales,  while  the  English  sheetings  have  been  neglected. 

The  consular  representatives  of  Great  Britain  and,  of  course,  the  dealers 
have  from  time  to  time  pointed  out  to  the  manufacturers  the  necessity  of  im- 
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proving  the  quality  of  sheetings  in  order  to  compete  with  the  American 
brands.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  this  subject 
it  was  n  >t  until  last  year  that  the  English  manufacturers  brought  up  their 
grade  of  sheetings  to  the  American  standard.  Now  that  it  has  been  done, 
or  sufficiently  so  to  attract  the  Chinese  buyer,  the  result  has  been  disastrous 
to  the  American  goods.  It  is  a  competition  we  can  meet  £urly,  however, 
with  the  probable  result  of  developing  a  business  for  the  improved  grades  of 
cottons. 

In  the  kerosene  cil  trade  we  have  also  met  competition  in  the  shape  of 
Russian  oil.  This  oil  is  packed  in  a  manner  identical  with  the  American 
oil,  and  was  brought  here  from  the  Black  Sea  in  steamers  at  a  time  when  the 
stock  of  American  oil  was  low  and  prices  consequently  favorable,  a  fact 
which  has  materially  helped  its  introduction.  The  export  trade  from  Shang- 
hai for  x888  was  profitable  in  most  branches. 

The  tea  trade  has  not  been  so  satis&cfory  for  many  years.  This  is  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  a  regard  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  the  quantities  de- 
manded by  the  home  markets.  For  several  years  past  overshipments  have 
resulted  year  after  year  in  heavy  losses. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  great  depression  was  felt  in  the  silk  market, 
but  early  in  the  fall  the  market  became  buoyant  through  syndicate  influences 
in  Europe,  and  dealers  in  this  article  have  realized  himdsome  profits. 

J.  D.  KENNEDY, 

Unitkd  States  Consxtlats-Gskeral, 

Shanghai^  January  23 1 188^ 


MORTAR-MACHINES  IN  GERMANY. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL-GENERAL  RAINE,  OF  BERLIN. 

As  far  back  as  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  mortar  and 
beton  (a  kind  of  concrete  or  hydraulic  cement),  prepared  by  machinery, 
were  used  in  large  quantities  for  harbor  building  and  other  purposes  in  France 
and  England.  But  the  machinery  used  did  not  work  continuously.  It  was 
only  at  the  time  that  Paris  was  to  be  remodeled  on  a  large  scale,  under  the 
superin tendency  of  Haussman,  that,  for  the  first  time,  quite  primitive  but  self- 
acting  clay-cutters  were  brought  into  use.  Above  these  cutters  a  train  of 
wheels  was  arranged,  driven  by  gas  motors  or  small  stationary  engines. 
These  apparatus,  after  they  had  been  fed  with  the  raw  material  required 
and  the  outlet  closed,  acted  as  stirring  works,  working  the  material  imtil  a 
satisfactory  mixture  was  obtained,  whereupon  the  outlet  was  opened,  to  be 
shut  again  as  soon  as  newly  fed  with  raw  material. 

About  the  same  time,  also,  in  Germany,  attempts  were  made  to  build 
similar  apparatus  continuously  working.    They  resembled  slipping-machines. 


^ 
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and  were  said  to  be  preferable  to  those  above  described ;  but  they  could  not 
be  used  on  all  building  grounds,  as  they  occupied  too  much  space.  Such  an 
objection  could  not  be  raised  against  a  mortar-machin^  on  a  very  large  scale 
which  was  mounted  by  one  C.  Schlickeysen,  Berlin,  on  the  building  ground 
of  the  new  Berlin  Exchange,  which  was  erected  in  the  years  1 859-' 61.  This 
machine  consisted  of  two  strong  cutters  of  a  vertical  structure,  with  a  gear 
below,  arranged  to  work  continuously.  One  cutter  turned  out  lime  mortar  ^ 
into  a  large  pit,  from  which  it  was  conveyed  to  the  place  of  use ;  the  other 
delivered  cement  and  hydrauli^  mortar.  A  similar  mortar-machine  was  used 
in  the  erection  of  the  Berlin  city  hall. 

When  the  construction  of  the  terminus  station  in  Berlin,  almost  the 
largest  in  Europe,  for  the  Berlin-Anhalt  Railroad  Company,  was  to  be  com- 
menced in  1875  ('^^  work  on  it  lasted  five  years),  the  said  C.  Schlickeysen 
erected  the  first  large  mortar  work,  differing  in  every  feature  from  those 
which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  used  for  the  manufacture  of  mortar,  show- 
ing quite' new  mechanical  combinations.  The  mortar-machines  themselves 
were  horizontal  iron  cylinders  with  300  millimeters  open  space  (width  of  the 
clay),  of  1,200  millimeters  in  length,  with  a  through-going  cutter-shaft  hav- 
ing hard-cast  cutters,  and  at  the  outlet  provided  with  a  valve  which,  by  its 
own  weight,  regulated  the  delivery.  Upon  the  inlet  a  high  funnel  was 
mounted,  in  which  lay  a  horizontal  fore-mixer,  the  arms  of  which  beat  through 
b^ween  the  revolving  cutters,  and,  as  they  rotated  three  times  as  fast  as  the 
cutters,  they  forced  the  lime  and  sand  thrown  up  to  mix  most  thoroughly. 
The  cutter-shaft  made  fifty  revolutions  per  minute,  and,  as  the  machine  deliv- 
ered more  than  5  cubic  meters  per  hour,  and  while  in  operation  (deducting 
the  space  for  the  cutters  and  the  x;utter-shaft)  did  not  contain  more  than 
150  X  400  =r ^0,000  cubic  centimeters  of  material,  traversing  a  distance  of 
i,2po  X  0.300=  1,500  meters,  each  particle  of  sand  or  lime  passed  through 
the  machine  under  a  considerably  high  pressure  within  three-quarters  of  a 
minute,  sufficient  for  an  intimate  mixture.  The  more  slowly  acting  stirring 
works  can  not  effect  such  an  energetic  mutual  penetration  of  sand  and  lime, 
as  the  single  lime  particles  therein  have  more  time  and  space  to  give  way 
to  the  grinding  action  of  the  sand  or  gravel. 

Machines  of  this  kind,  of  which  one  is  always  in  reserve  and  one  is  work- 
ing, are  screwed  upon  a  podium  1,800  meters  high.  Beyond  these  machines 
sand  is  lifted  by  an  elevator,  while  on  the  other  side,  by  certain  mechanical 
arrangements  (conveyers),  lime  is  raised.  As  to  the  efficiency  of  this  kind 
of  machine,  the  architect  who  used  it  gave  the  following  data : 

(a)  The  machine  was  worked  three  to  five  hours  a  day,  and  delivered 
during  that  time  14  to  50  cubic  meters  of  mortar.  Cleaning  and  keeping  in 
working  order  required  one  hour  a  day. 

(Jf)  The  mortar  work  delivered  during  the  time  from  September  x  7,  1875, 
to  November  i,  1879,  was  about  16,900  cubic  meters. 

(r)  For  its  operation  six  horse-power  was  required. 
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(d)  The  mortar  made  by  machinery  is  considerably  better  prepared  than 
that  made  by  hand.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  appearance  of  the  mortar; 
the  former  has  a  uniformly  gray-white  color,  while  in  the  mortar  made  by 
hand  frequently  parts  are  found  where  the  white  color  of  the  lime  particles 
can  be  distinctly  discerned  from  those  of  the  gravel  or  sand. 

{e)  Repairs  and  keeping  in  working  order  were  chiefly  necessary  for  the 
sand  or  gravel  elevator,  the  fore-mixer,  and  the  lime  conveyer. 

(/)  The  cost  of  the  plant  was :  For  the  machine;  with  rails  and  strap- 
ping (without  locomotive  engine),  7,075  marks  j  for  building  work,  4,000 
marks. 

{g)  The  cost  of  manufacture  was  in  the  first  year  only  i  mark. per  cubic 
meter  of  mortar  ready  for  use,  inclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  transportation  of 
lime,  sand,  or  gravel  to  the  mortar  work.  Later  on  the  cost  reached  double 
the  amount  on  account  of  a  more  remote  transportation  of  the  material  re- 
quired. 

The  cost  of  the  transportation  of  the  mortar  ready  for  use  to  places  where 
it  is  wanted  may,  on  the  whole,  be  the  same  as  for  mortar  made  by  hand ; 
but  an  advantage  arises  in  the  brick  laying,  as  the  time  is  saved  which  the 
bricklayer  needs  for  stirring  the  lime  in  the  lime-trough,  thus  saving  about 
one  hour  per  hand  and  day. 

The  mortar  works  required  repairs  upon  the  completion  of  the  building 
(i^75''79)»  ^ut  remained  available  for  another  building  purpose. 

The  favorable  results  obtained,  as  above  described,  induced  the  manu- 
facturer in  1876  to  establish  at  Berlin  the  first  mortar  works,  to  manufacture 
by  this  new  system,  on  a  large  scale,  all  hydraulic  or  conunon  mortar  used 
for  building  purposes  in  Berlin.  In  large  iron  wagons  of  a  ct4>acity  of  i)^ 
or  2  cubic  aieters  such  mortars,  ready  for  use,  are  conveyed  day  after  day  to 
the  building  places,  where  they  are  delivered  at  the  rate  of  7  marks  per 
cubic  meter. 

As  above  stated,  C.  Schlickeysen  manufactures  different  kinds  of  these 
machines,  viz: 

(i)  A  hand  mortar-machine  (450  marks),  which,  with  a  man  at  the  fly- 
wheel, produces  i  cubic  meter  of  well-mixed  mortar  per  hour. 

(2)  A  mortar-machine  (700  marks)  for  whim  and  steam  working,  pro- 
ducing, with  I  to  3  horse-power,  up  to  5  cubic  meters  of  well-mixed  wet 
mortar  per  hour. 

(3)  Steam  mortar-machine  (1,000  marks),  3  to  5  horse-power,  turning 
out  up  to  8  cubic  meters  per  hour. 

(4)  Steam  mortar-machine  (1,800  marks),  6  to  8  horse-power,  delivers 
12  to  15  meters  per  hour. 

C.  Schlickeysen  has  of  late  years  erected,  among  others,  complete  mor- 
tar works  on  the  building  ground  of  the  imperial  Austrian  Hofburg,  Vienna, 
and  at  the  steel  works  of  Fr.  Krupp,  of  Essen. 

The  same  manufacturer  furnished  also  new  mixing  and  liil  machines  for 
mortar  and  concrete  of  cement,  sand,  gravel,  broken  bricks,  and  stones  for 
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the  construction  of  the  quay  walls  and  piers  in  the  Rhine  harbor  at  Mann- 
heim ;  further  for  the  construction  of  the  harbor  at  Heilbron,  and  others. 
Its  advantages  are  stated  to  be  the  following : 

(i)  Much  better  and  more  uniform  mixing  by  the  energetic  efficiency  of 
the  shovels,  and  the  more  uniform  filling  of  the  single  boxes  of  the  elevator. 

(2)  Quicker  working,  since  it  takes  only  about  one  minute  from  the 
pouring  in  of  the  dry  cement  and  the  sand  to  turn  out  the  ready-made 
"concrete '*  from  the  elevator. 

(3)  Economy  of  space,  steam-power,  and  labor,  owing  to  all  the  manipu- 
lations, heretofore  performed  singly,  being  combined  in  one  single  machine, 
and  the  possibility  of  supplying  directly  into  the  wagons  more  than  300  cubic 
meters  per  day. 

(4)  The  possibility  of  making  with  this  one  apparatus  not  only  all  kinds 
of  mortar  wanted  for  building  purposes,  but  also  of  applying  independently 
either  of  the  two  mixing  machines  of  which  the  apparatus  consists  to  make 
any  special  kind  of  mortar. 

Prices  of  the  cpncrete-machines  range  from  1,300  to  7,000  marks;  of 
elevators,  1,600  to  3,500  marks;  prices  of  one  set  of  small  cutters,  from  50 
to  200  marks ;  large  cutters,  75  to  600  marks ;  of  reserve  wheels,  from  90 
to  450  marks. 

The  weights  of  the  concrete-machines  range  from  1,000  to  5,000  kilo- 
grams, those  of  the  elevators  from  1,500  to  2,500  kilograms.  The  work- 
ing capacities  per  hour  are  from  4  to  30  cubic  meters,  with  3  to  9  horse- 
poww. 

It  is  obvious  that  mortar  works  producing  equally  good  mortar  for  super- 
constructions  (air  mortar)  and  for  water  constructions  (cement  or  hydraulic 
mortar)  must  become  of  great  utility  to  contractors  who  are  to  build  canals 
and  other  large  public  works,  where  a  uniform  consistency  and  reliable  work- 
manship are  of  the  utmost  necessity,  esptcially  in  places  where  there  is  a 

lack  of  experienced  people. 

F.  RAINE, 

United  States  Consulate-General,  Consui-GeneraL 

Berlin^  February  2,  i88g. 


WORKING-WOMEN   IN    SILESIA. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL    DITHMAR,    OP  BRESLAU. 

From  the  report  of  the  factory  and  mill  inspectors  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  women  engaged  at  hard  manual  labor  in  mines  and  furnaces  in 
Silesia,  instead  of  diminishing,  is  actually  increasing.  In  Upper  Silesia,  in 
1887,  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven  more  women  were  employed  at  fur- 
nace work  than  in  1886,  while  in  textile  factories  the  number  of  female  em- 
ployes had  decreased.  The  inspectors  consider  the  propriety  of  continuing 
to  employ  women  at  some  of  their  present  occupations  in  mines  and  the 
metal  industries  as  at  least  questionable.     In  zinc  furnaces  they  are  employed 
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in  removing  the  product  and  the  refuse;  but  this  work,  although  better 
suited  for  men,  is  mainly  in  the  open  air,  and  not  injurious  to  health.  In 
the  morning,  however,  the  women  must  tend  the  ovens  while  the  place  is 
filled  with  dust  and  zinc  vapors,  and  their  severe  physical  labor  is  performed 
in  an  overheated  atmosphere  tempered  only  by  dangetQus  drafts. 

In  the  ore  mines  the  women  are  employed  mainly  in  the  hoisting  shafts 
and  at  pushing  cars.  At,  a  depth  of  from  22  to  23  yards  the  task  of  four 
girls  is  to  hoist  eighty  tubs,  containing  from  i  to  i^  hundred-weight  of 
ore  each,  to  the  surface  in  a  shift  of  eight  hours.  That  the  work-women,  in 
spite  of  the  low  wages,  prefer  this  severe  labor  to  domestic  service  is  proba- 
bly owing  to  their  dislike  of  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  house  servants  and 
their  long  houi?  of  labor,  whereas  in  the  mines  sixteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four  are  entirely  their  own. 

In  the  foundries,  steel-works,  and  rolling-milk  women  perform  day 
laborers'  services,  such  as  are  not  considered  specially  injurious  by  the  over- 
seers. 

Doubts  are  expressed  of  the  advisability  of  continuing  to  employ  women 
in  beet-sugar  mills  and  refineries,  inasmuch  as  their  work  is  carried  on  near 
the  centrifugal  machines  and  in  the  centrifugal  rooms,  and  is  morally  and 
physically  injurious.  In  the  Breslau  and  Liegnitz  districts  fewer  women  are 
employed  now  than  formerly  in  sugar-mills.  In  the  cigar  &ctories  the  long- 
desired  separation  of  the  sexes  has  at  last  been  accomplished. 

But  the  condition  of  female  laborers  in  mines,  furnaces,  and  factories, 
although  in  some  instances  more  degrading,  is  yet  not  so  deplorable  as  that 
of  the  women  and  girls  who  endeavor  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  hand  labor  in 
this  city.  As  shown  by  the  inquiries  concerning  women's  wages  set  on  foot 
by  the  city  statistician,  the  earnings  of  girls  in  many  branches  of  industry 
are  not  more  than  72  cents  to  I1.19  per  week,  while  their  average  weekly 
expenses  are  not  less  than  1 1.5 5,  as  follows:  Lodging,  24  cents;  dinner,  42 
cents;  breakfast,  lunch,  and  supper,  53  cents;  contribution  to  sick  fund, 
4  cents;  clothing,  shoes,  washing,  fire  and  light,  medicine,  and  various  other 
necessities,  32  cents. 

Unmarried  women  who  live  with  their  parents  may  be  able  to  defray  their 
personal  expenses  with  an  income  of  from  72  cents  to  I1.19  per  week,  but 
those  who  can  not  depend  on  parental  assistance  must  reduce  their  living  ex- 
penses to  the  starvation  point.  In  fact,  the  inspector  declares  that  the  most 
of  these  working  girls  live  in  summer  on  black  bread,  cheap  sausage,  and 
herrings,  with  one  properly  cooked  meal  on  Simdays.  Whether  this  menu 
permits  them  to  live  on  their  earnings  is  at  least  questionable;  at  all  events, 
it  is  not  proper  nourishment. 

;|c  4e  4e  4e  aK  4c  :|( 

HENRY  DITHMAR, 

Consui, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Breslau^  Germany^  February  2jj  i88g. 
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THE  GOLD   FIELDS  OF  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  MOLLIS,  OF  CAPE  TOWN. 

No  one  in  the  United  States  can  have  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  richness 
of  the  gold-bearing  reefs,  or  lodes,  that  have  so  recently  been  discovered  in 
the  Transvaal  Republic.  Even  England,  which  is  in  such  close  commercial 
touch  with  South  Africa,  has  only  just  become  awake  to  the  fact  that  almost 
boundless  wealth  lies  just  across  the  borders  of  one  of  her  colonies,  and  is 
now  ah  eager  purchaser  of  shares  in  the  various  mines,  and  companies  are 
floated  there  with  marvelous  rapidity.  The  discovery  of  the  rich  deposit  of 
diamonds  in  the  Kimberley  district  was  discredited,  and  the  reports  that  were 
sent  from  Jiere  were  derided.  The  Kimberley  mines,  with  their  production  of 
1 200,600,000  worth  of  diamonds  in  the  twenty  years  preceding  1885  and 
their  annual  output  of  |2o,ooo,ooo,  now  govern  the  diamond  market  of  the 
world  and  influence  the  prices  of  the  precious  gem. 

Gold,  fortunately,  unlike  all  else,  preserves  its  value. 

HOW  TO  REACH  THE  GOLD  FIELDS. 

The  Transvaal  gold  fields  cover  a  large  are^,  and  I  propose  in  this  paper 
to  speak  only  of  the  Johannesburg  district  and  what  I  have  seen  there.  There 
are  two  routes  to  the  mining  region,  one  from  Cape  Town  by  rail,  647  miles 
(thirty-three  hours)  to  Kimberley,  thence  300  miles  (fifty-three  hours)  by  coach 
to  Johannesburg.  The  other  route  is  from  Durban  to  Ladysmith  by  rail,  189 
miles  (twenty-four  hours),  thence  by  coach  267  miles  (seventy-five  hours)  to 
same  terminus.  By  the  latter  the  length  of  the  sea  trip  is  increased  850 
miles,  and  is  mostly  used  for  heavy  goods,  while  passengers  and  light  goods 
are  forwarded  by  the  former. 

By  the  schedule  time  given  above  the  coaches  are  nm  day  and  night,  but 
some  also  run  on  slower  time,  giving  passengers  an  opportunity  to  rest  at 
night.  The  resting  places,  with  one  exception,  are  not  of  that  character  to 
lead  one  to  prefer  to  remain.  The  coaches  in  use  are  of  the  well-known  Con- 
coid  make,  drawn  by  ten  horses  or  mules,  well  driven,  and  run  on  schedule 
time. 

The  train  service  from  Cape  Town  to  Kimberley  is  excellent.  The  road- 
bed is  well  built,  rails  (narrow  guage)  well  laid,  and  the  rolling  stock  in 
good  condition,  with  first-class  sleeping  coaches  on  the  mail  trains.  The 
officials  are  courteous  and  attentive  to  the  wants  of  passengers,  and  the  line 
is  well  supplied  with  good  restaurants.  The  scenery  between  Cape  Town 
and  the  Karoo  Desert,  the  first  table-land,  is  striking  and  beautiful,  a  suc- 
cession of  mountain  ranges  being  in  the  near  view  all  the  time. 

Though  the  Desert  of  Karoo  is  at  times  an  apparently  barren  plain,  nature 

has  provided  food  and  drink  for  the  sheep  pastured  there  in  a  plant  similar 

to  the  ice  plant,  full  of  water.     Dr.  Symes  Thompson,  in  commending  the 

virtues  of  Karoo  air  to  the  English  health  seeker,  says:  ''There  is  no  such 

No.   103,  March 4. 
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air,  we  believe,  to  be  breathed  in  South  Africa,  if  anywhere  else ;  it  is  ex- 
hilarating as  champagne  without  the  risk  attendant  in  the  copious  use  of  that 
beverage." 

The  sun  shone  from  a  cloudless  sky,  and  the  temperature  was  high,  the 
licat  was  not  unpleasant,  and  this  superb  atmosphere  was  like  a  tonic  to  body 
and  mind.  I  believe  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  a  consumptive 
could  so  hopefully  look  forward  to  recovery  as  here  on  these  upland  plains. 
This  characteristic  of  the  climate  I  found  to  continue  up  to  Johannesburg, 
about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea-level^  where  the  character  of  the  country 
forcibly  reminds  one  of  the  prairies. 

CHARACTER  OP  THE  COUNTRY. 

One  important  factor  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  speculating  on 
the  probable  future  of  the  gold  fields  of  the  Transvaal  is  the  character  of  the 
country  and  the  proximity  of  fuel.  One  naturally  associates  gold  mines 
with  mountains.  Of  the  latter  there  is  a  total  absence,  only  here  and  there 
rise  the  stone  kopjes,  mounds  of  loose,  detached  ferruginous  rocks,  from 
50  to  200  feet  high,  sometimes  singly  and  again  in  ranges. 

The  land  lies  as  level  as  an  Iowa  prairie,  rolling  somewhat,  and  nothing 
bars  the  way  from  turning  a  team  out  of  the  road  on  either  side,  with  the 
whole  wide  prairie  before  one. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  although  rain  had  been  infrequent,  the  herbage, 
of  short  bunch  grass,  was  green  and  sweet,  and  the  cattle  were  in  wonder- 
fully good  condition.  The  land  would  support  a  thousand-fold  more  than 
are  now  pastured  there,  and  seems  to  be  capable  of  producing  large  crops  of 
grain. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

As  neither  the  Transvaal  nor  the  Orange  Free  State  has  as  yet  a  single 
mile  of  railroad  within  their  borders,  all  the  produce  from  the  farms  and  the 
freight  from  the  sea-board  must  be  hauled  in  wagons  with  ten  or  a  dozen 
yoke  of  cattle.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  the  number  of  cattle  em- 
ployed in  this  business.  Such  is  the  conservative  nature  of  the  Dutch  Boers, 
with  which  this  country  is  peopled,  that  when  the  question  of  building  a 
railway  from  the  capital  of  the  Free  State  to  connect  with  the  colonial  s>^- 
tern  came  up  a  double  petition  was  sent  to  the  legislative  body  with  six 
thousand  signers  against  and  three  thousand  in  favor  of  the  project,  and  a 
committee  was  chosen  by  the  objectors  to  watch  legislation.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  opposition  the  presidents  of  the  two  republics  were  so  heartily  in 
favor  of  the  road  that  a  bill  has  just  been  passed  to  proceed  in  its  construc- 
tion. 

THE  MINING  DISTRICT — JOHANNESBURG. 

This  town  was  bom  about  two  years  ago.  Now  it  is  estimated  to  contain 
nearly  15,000  inhabitants.  The  early  settlers  were  confident  of  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  wealth  underlying  the  surrounding  plain,  and  did  not  content  them- 
selves with  temporary  structures  for  habitations;  but  hand  in  hand  with  the 
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erection  of  cabins,  covered  in  with  corrugated  iron,  went  forward  the  build- 
ing of  substantial  edifices  of  brick  aud  stone.  Within  six  months  water- 
wcrks  were  established  by  a  private  company,  and  its  stock  is  250  per  cent, 
above  par.  All  this  has  been  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  railroads,  and 
wtih  nothing  to  depend  on  but  the  lumbering  ox-wagon.  All  this  region 
has  risen  from  the  sea.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  question,  so  many  striking 
evidences  are  seen  on  every  hand. 

The  mining  territory  already  prospected  covers  an  area  of  over  1,500 
square  miles,  bounded  roughly  by  Johannesburg,  Heidleberg,  Barberton, 
and  Klerksdorp,  all  mining  centers,  and  from  which  prospectors  are  radiating 
out  in  all  directions.  In  the  first  named  district  fifteen  "reefs"  or  lodes 
have  been  opened  up,  and  they  have  been  traced  for  75  miles.  These  reefs 
are  firom  a  to  1 2  feet  wide,  the  dip  varying  greatly.  No  one  can  conjecture 
the  depth  of  these  reefs.  The' richest  mine  I  visited  was  growing  richer  as 
the  depth  increased,  and  was  turning  out  7  ounces  of  22  karat  gold  to  the 
ton.  All  the  mines  are  producing  from  i  ounce  upward  to  the  ton  of  ore, 
and  the  cost  of  working  is,  on  the  average,  about  $4.  Labor  is  cheap  and 
plentifiil ;  the  average  pay  of  Kafirs  is  75  cents  per  day,  and  they  make  ex- 
cellent laborers.  In  view  of  these  conditions  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  per 
month  is  not  surprising.  The  report  of  one  company  received  to-day  gives 
gross  earnings  j£ 1 9,000,  net  profit  of  ^9,000.  Forty-five  per  cent,  dividends 
had  been  divided  during  the  year,  and  ^^900  carried  forward.  Three  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  tons  of  ore  were  crushed  during  the  last 
year,  yielding  4,227  ounces,  averaging  over  i  ounce  6  pennyweights  to  the 
ton. 

Some  of  the  companies  are  now  erecting  substantial  buildings  on  their 
grounds  for  the  housing  of  their  employes.  One  of  the  best  I  saw  on  the 
Robinson  mine  consisted  of  an  adobe-built  one-story  structure,  inclosing  a 
quadrangle  of  40  by  20  feet.  In  the  center  was  a  cement-built  bath  large 
enough  for  half  a  dozen  to  use  at  once.  This  court-yard  was  to  be  roofed 
in  so  the  Kafirs  could  cook  therein  in  rainy  weather  their  simple  food  of 
**  maties,"  or  corn,  their  single  article  of  diet  The  building  was  provided 
with  comfortable  bunks  and  the  men  are  carefully  looked  after.  The  men 
seem  happy  at  their  work,  and  the  sound  of  their  chanting  song  that  accom- 
panies the  wielding  of  the  drill  and  sledge  comes  up  fix>m  every  shaft. 
They  dislike  to  work  in  the  winter  season,  and  seem  to  be  of  a  delicate  con- 
stitution, with  small  limbs. 

SILVER  imfis. 

It  would  seem  as  if  nature  had  determined  to  outdo  herself  when  she 
stored  Axp  the  mineral  wealth  of  South  Africa,  the  latest  discovered,  and,  I 
confidently  believe,  will  prove  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world.  Although  the 
gold  reefs  already  opened  are  sufficiently  rich  to  give  the  country  a  mineral 
reputation,  they  by  no  means  compiise  all  the  mineral  resources  of  the  coun- 
try.    Silver  now  enters  into  competition  with  gold,  side  by  side,  territorially 
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speaking.  Taking  Pretoria,  36  miles  from  Johannesburg,  as  «  center,  silver- 
bearing  reefs  have  been  discovered  of  a  new  character,  with  silver  predoml* 
Dating,  covering  a  radius  of  30  miles,  the  extent  of  which  is  an  unknown 
quantity.  One  mineralogist  informed  me  he  had  assayed  samples  that  gave 
200  pounds  of  silver  to  the  ton.  Engineers  on  the  ground  confidently 
declare  that  the  town  itself  overlies  a  huge  silver  mine.  Since  my  visit,  a 
little  over  a  month  ago,  many  reefe  have  been  opened  and  assays  made,  and 
reported  in  the  local  papers  to  nm  as  high  as  300  pounds  to  the  ton.  In 
combination  with  the  silver  is  found  galena  and  copper  to  an  extent  that 
will  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  working.  Farms  have  been  taken  over  by 
syndicates,  and  companies  are  in  process  of  flotation.  The  rapidity  with 
which  this  is  executed  is  marvelous.  One  farm,  8  miles  from  town,  was 
sold  and  floated  into  a  company.  The  original  owner  of  the  fiaim  took 
seventy  thousand  shares  at  the  par  value  of  I5  per  share.  He  has  since 
bought  one  thousand  shares  paying  at  the  rate  of  I30  per  share.  They  are 
now  $8$  per  share — all  within  a  month.  The  gold  properties  that  have 
been  put  on  the  market  have  followed  the  same  course.  As  a  general  thing 
all  the  stock  offered  has  been  taken  by  the  original  members  of  the  purchas- 
ing syndicate,  who  form  the  company  of  the  new  flotation,  at  $$  or  less, 
with  the  chance  of  a  rapid  rise.  When  stock  in  new  companies  has  been 
offered  for  subscription  it  has  been  usually  the  case  that  only  5  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  subscribed  could  be  allotted,  so  eager  were  the  public  to  buy. 

EXTENT  OF  TERRITORY. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  mineral  dis- 
covery in  this  country.  Thousands  of  square  miles,  which,  in  all  prob- 
ability, will  prove  equally  productive,  are  yet  held  by  the  ultra-conservative 
Boers,  who  will  not  permit  a  prospector  to  appear  within  their  limits.  An 
offer  of  1 200,000  has  no  more  effect  on  their  cupidity  than  the  offer  of  so 
many  cents.  In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  they  realize  the  value  of  money.  One 
gentleman  informed  me  that  he  once  purchased  a  farm  for  ^30,000.  It  was 
to  be  paid  in  gold,  and  when  1 10,000  in  sovereigns  had  been  counted  out 
the  Boer  simply  said,  ''thank  you,"  supposing  he  had  received  the  amount 
agreed  upon.  He  knows  not  what  to  do  with  the  money  when  received,  and 
always  reserves  a  good-sized  homestead. 

FUEL  AND  WATER. 

Coa/, — In  considering  the  future  prospects  of  mining  in  the  Transvaal, 
the  question  of  water  and  fuel  hold  first  place,  after  the  fact  of  the  extent 
and  richness  of  the  gold  and  silver  bearing  reefs  have  been  demonstrated. 
Within  3  miles  of  Pretoria  coal  has  just  been  found,  and  experts  predict 
that  it  will  extend  through  the  valley.  Aside  from  this  there  are  several 
coal  mines  now  being  worked  in  the  near  vicinity,  one  of  which  is  produc- 
ing coal  of  a  character  superior  to  that  usually  imjjorted,  burning  freely  and 
completely  to  ash.  These  mines  are  favorably  situated,  can  be  cheaply 
worked,  and  coal  can  be  delivered  at  the  mining  centers  by  tram-cars  at  a 
low  charge  for  freight. 
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The  Government  had  given  several  concessions  for  coal  mining,  as  it  had 
for  many  other  things,  but  is  now  revoking  them,  and  concessions^  which 
have  done  much  to  retard  the  advance  of  the  country,  are  now  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

Water. — The  question  of  a  sufficient  water  supply  for  the  various  min- 
ing plants  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  There  is  scarcely  a  mine  now  being 
worked  that  could  not  keep  in  operation  two  or  three  times  the  number  of 
stamps  nowin  use.  In  many  places  ''  spruits/'  or  creeks,  are  running  full  of 
water  in  the  rainy  season,  some  of  which  become  dry  later  on.  Engineer- 
ing skill  will  soon  solve  this  problem,  and  dams  will  be  constructed  for  the 
storage  of  w^ter  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  districts,  the 
conditions  for  which  are  very  favorable.  Whenever  water  has  been  encount- 
ered in  sinking  shafts  it  has  been  utilized  at  the  stamps,  and  the  water  is 
particularly  sweet  and  pure.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  an  abundant 
supply  could  be  procured  by  boring. 

ItfACHINERY. 

The  two  leading  manufacturers  of  mining  machinery  represented  in  the 
district  visited  were  Messrs.  Frazer  &  Chalmers,  Chicago,  and  Sandycroft, 
England.  The  merits  of  each  seem  to  be  about  equal  in  the  opinion  of 
engineers  and  superintendents  with  whom  I  talked.  Manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  are  at  present  handicapped  in  their  efforts  to  introduce  their 
productipns  into  this  region  by  the  cost  and  difficulties  of  transportation.  I 
have  already  shown  how  rapidly  the  formation  and  flotation  of  companies  is 
brought  about.  The  same  desire  to  ''  push  things ''  obtains  in  their  efforts 
to  bring  to  light  the  golden  treasures  that  they  know  are  theirs.  They  will 
thus  often  seek  the  nearest  market,  even  when  they  know  they  must  purchase 
an  inferior  article,  which  must  eventually  be  replaced  by  better  when  further 
established.  At  present  American  machinery  must  be  sent  to  England  and 
transshipped  to  the  C|ipe  line,  incurring  the  double  risk  of  bresUcage  and 
loss  and  making  a  journey  of  about  9,000  miles  with  its  consequent  heavy 
cost  of  freight.  Sailing  vessels  are  out  of  the  question  for  goods  urgently 
wanted.  A  merchant  has  just  informed  me  that  goods  ordered  last  April  are 
still  on  the  water.  Could  we  have  a  regular  line  of  steamers  established  be- 
tween some  port  in  the  United  States  and  the  Cape,  I  have  no  doubt  our 
manufacturers  would  reap  a  rich  harvest.  From  indications  already  apparent 
I  have  not  reason  to  doubt  the  discovery  of  rich  alluvial  diggings  in  the  near 
future,  which  will  be  sure  to  attract  a  tide  of  immigraticn  as  great,  perhaps, 
as  that  which  took  place  in  California. 

PETROLEUM. 

This  important  production  is  now  claiming  a  share  of  public  attention, 
petroleum  having  been  found  on  the  Vaal*  River,  and  extensive  deposits  of 
shale,  rich  in  oil,  having  been  opened  near  Kimberley.  Experts  have  made 
distillations  from  this  shale  and  have  pronounced  it  rich  in  oil,  and  have 
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given  it  as  their  opinion  that  oil  will  be  found  by  boring.  On  the  strength 
of  these  reports  a  company  has  been  floated,  and*  the  necessary  apparatus  and 
men  have  been  brought  from  the  United  States  to  proceed  with  the  under- 
taking. With  the  present  duty  on  petroleum  oil  of  is.  per  imperial  gallon 
the  production  of  oil  here  would  prove 'to  be  very  reiQunerative. 

As  cities  and  towns  spring  up  as  if  by  magic  in  the  mining  districts,  a 
great  impetus  is  given  to  all  branches  of  agriculture,  as  the  ilBurms  of  the 
neighborhood  will  be  able  to  sell  their  products  at  their  own  doors  instead  of 
trucking  long  distances  by  ox-wagons  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Wine  and 
*  brandy  of  colonial  manufacture  are  double  the  price  of  the  previous  year, 
and  every  department  of  commerce  feels  new  life  infused  into  all  the  arteries 
of  trade,  and  prosperity  takes  the  place  of  despondency  and  doubt. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  GOLD  FIELDS  OF  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

What  share  will  the  United  States  take  in  all  this  development?  This 
is  a  pertinent  question.  Unless  some  benefit  shall  accrue  ,to  our  people  by 
the  opening  up  of  this  marvelously  rich  region  all  the  information  which  I 
have  endeavored  to  lay  before  you  will  be  for  naught.  The  opportunity  for 
the  rapid  acquisition  of  wealth  has  not  been  so  good  for  half  a  century.  A 
great  field  is  open  here  for  the  sale  of  mining  machinery  for  working  the 
ore,  which  contains  particularly  fine  gold.  Soon  agricultural  implements, 
hardware,  doors  and  sash,  and  ''Yankee  notions"  will  follow.  Mining 
machinery  should  be  up  to  the  standard  indicated  heretofore  and  expe- 
rienced men  sent  in  charge.  I  suggested  to  various  managers  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  have  all  small  parts  in  duplicate,  which  was  well  received. 
The  larger  field,  however,  is  for  the  moneyed  men.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
tliat  if  a  syndicate  of  men  of  wealth  were  to  be  formed  and  one  of  their  num- 
ber should  come  out  here  accompanied  by  an  expert  they  could  realize  five 
millions  fi'om  the  use  of  one  million.  The  field  is  so  wide,  and  there  is  so 
much  imdeveloped  territory  yet  to  be  secured  that  failure  seems  to  be  out  of 
the  question. 

Within  the  last  year  hundreds  of  fortunes  have  been  built  up. .  So  uni- 
versal is  the  rush  to  the  gold  fields  and  the  desire  to  engage  in  gold  share- 
trading  that  clerks  are  leaving  their  desks  and  the  civil  service  has  become 
crippled  in  some  of  its  branches.  I  know  of  many,  who  six  months  ago  had 
not  I500,  who  have  acquired  150,000. 

In  the  Transvaal  the  constant  remark  made  to  me  was :  '*  If  we  only  had 
a  thousand  of  your  countrymen  here,  what  a  country  we  could  make  of  this." 
I  hope  to  see  the  fiiiition  of  this,  being  well  assured  that  both  this  country 
and  the  immigrant  would  be  the  gainers.  Already  the  tax  paid  by^  the 
mining  companies  has  filled  to  overflowing  the  coffers  of  the  Government, 
which  must  find  its  natural  outlet  in  the  internal  improvements  so  much  de- 
manded by  the  people,  and  the  whole  of  South  .Africa  is  receiving  benefit 
from  the  distribution  of  this  stored-up  wealth,  and  an  era  of  prosperity  has 
begun.     I  append  a  few  quotations  of  gold  shares: 
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JtAf  19.  Ttbnmry  xo. 

£     ».     d.  £  s.     d. 

Auroim , •••••—••••••••••••••••••••«..••  O    I4    o  o  75    o 

Blanbsok • .'. • o    10    o  o  14    o 

Beitha*s  Reef , • o    10    o  o  26    o 

Bankets O      4    6  o  65    o 

Bantjus ••• o      I     8  o  100    o 

City  and  SabuiMm ••...., I     15    o  13  10    o 

Cornuoopia. • i o    15    O  o  36    o 

Doprez.. • 090  o  36    o 

Femiras : 1 #«•...•  I     12    6  22  00 

Gold  Fields s      8    O  3  I5    o 

Geldenhuis • >      5    o  4  10    o 

Heriat I     15    o  li  00 

Jumpers a      I    o  18  o    o 

Jabilee • 200  10  10    o 

LuDglater.. i       I    o  800 

Mays» 250  13  o    o 

Moss  Rose.. • o    la    «  7  00 

Salisbury 300  40  00 

Robuason 67  00 

These  stocks  were  issued  at  the  par  value  of  ^^i  irterling. 

In  quoting  the«  report  of  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  a  mining  eng»  er  whose 
opinion  is  in  justly  high  repute,  I  have  only  to  say  that  the  discoveries  that 
have  been  made  since  his  visit  have  more  than  borne  out  his  prediction  of  the 
value  of  these  gold  fields : 

The  gold  fields  proper  of  the  Transraal  may  be  divided  into  two  categories  —  th  is,  so 
far  as  really  commercial  mining  operations  are  concerned  —namely,  the  Baxberton  and  the 
De  Kaap  district,  in  the  northeast,  and  the  Johannesburg  or  Witwatersrand  district,  including 
Klerksdorp  and  Potchefetroom,  in  the  southwest.  There  are  others,  such  as  the  Zontpansberg, 
Malmani,  etc.,  which,  although  of  great  extent  and  richness,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  yet 
in  their  conunercial  phase  of  development.  This  will  come  later  on  — perhaps  sooner  than 
we  expect;  and  no  doubt  some  agreeable  surprises  are  in  store  for  the  patient  and  fortunate 
possessors  of  mining  farms  in  those  districts. 

My  remarks  to-day  must,  however,  be  confined  to  the  Witwatersrand  district.  I  have  de- 
voted many  months  of  careful  study  and  practical  examination  to  that  now  famous  gold  field. 
Its  discovery  in  the  first  instance  was  due  to  Mr.  Struben,  one  of  the  best-informed  Englishmen 
in  the  Transvaal ;  but  for  two  or  three  years  even  some  of  the  high-class  mining  experts  there 
(whose  past  experience  should  have  taught  them  beUer)  refused  to  recognize  it  as  a  paying 
gold  field.  Indeed,  Mr.  Struben  himself  had  begun  to  lose  heart  on  seeing  the  results  of  his 
first  eflTorts  at  crushing  the  ores.  These,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  are  of  a  character  so  differ- 
ent to  anything  before  found  in  South  Africa  that  the  crude  and  primitive  systems  employed 
^r  separating  the  gold  were  ineffectual. 

The  auriferous  reefs --varying  from  a  few  inches  to  many  feet  in  width — are  composed 
of  a  peculiar  conglomerate  resembling  "  pudding-stone,"  made  up  of  rounded  quartz-pebbles 
and  other  silicious  rocks,  cemented  together  with  a  highly  ferruginous  earth,  the  whole  being 
set  into  a  hard  and  compact  mass.  Tlie  gold  is  found  only  in  the  ferruginous  cement,  the 
quartz-pebbles  being  almost  entirely  devoid  of  it.  This  fact  would  seem  to  point  to  geyser 
action  and  the  injection  of  an  auriferous  solution,  which,  coming  in  contact  with  the  ferrugin- 
ous earth,  deposited  its  gold  by  chemical  action  in  infinitesimally  thin  films,  and  in  the  meUiI- 
Uc  state.    The  gold  is  rarely  visible,  and  so'light  and  fine  that  it  will  float  away  on  the  surface 
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of  the  water  if  not  caught  by  some  mechanical  contrivance  and  plunged  into  contact  with  mer- 
cury. It  was  precisely  this  peculiarity  that  rendered  abortive  Mr.  Struben*s  first  efforts  to 
extract  the  gold  by  an  ordinary  stamp  mill.  Appliances  are  now  more  perfect,  and  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  assay  contents  in  gold  is  extracted.  There  is,  however,  still  a  good  deal  to 
be  done  towards  perfecting  the  systems  of  treatment  as  now  carried  on  at  the  Rand  mines. 
To  the  above  improvements,  however,  is  due  in  some  measure  the  increased  output  of  gold 
bullion,  but  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  on  this  point,  and  look  forward  to  see  very  soon  a  new  era 
opened  up,  not  only  there  but  all  over  the  gold-producing  districts  of  the  world,  when,  by  the 
judicious  application  of  certain  improved  chlorinatioh  processes,  the  loss  of  precious  metal 
should  not  exceed  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  its  assay  value.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  Rand  an  ore 
assaying  10  or  12  ounces  to  the  ton  sometimes  only  yielded  an  ounce  or  two  in  the  mill. 

But  the  importance  and  ultimate  producing  power  of  a  gold  field  does  not  so  much  depend 
upon  the  more  or  less  perfect  systems  for  extracting  the  precious  metals  as  upon  the  extent  or 
area  of  the  auriferous  formation  and  its  capabilities  of  furnishing  a  practically  inexhaustible 
supply  of  ore.  Having  assured  ourselves  of  the  existence  of  gold  in  paying  quantities  in  the 
reefs,  the  next  step  is  to  determine  how  far  these  extend,  and,  if  possible,  to  estimate  ^>proxi- 
mately  their  duration.  Now,  the  Witwatersrand  gold  field,  I  may  briefly  and  positively  say, 
fulfills  even  the  most  sanguine  expectations  in  this  respect.  I  have  traced  the  ree£s  for  many 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  during  months  of  surveys  and  observations  I  scarcely  found  a 
break  in  their  continuity.  I  have  assured  myself  by  personal  inspection  that  the  field,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  the  formation  of  the  country  rock  (sandstones)  extends  over  100  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  firom  30  to  40  miles  fixmi  north  to  south.  Starting  from  Johannesburg, 
on  the  northeastern  border  of  the  Rand,  the  main  reef  and  many  others  are  traceable  t]^ugh 
undulating  hills  for  over  40  miles  to  the  southwest;  then  comes  a  great  plain  stretching  away 
for  ^o  to  60  miles  to  the  westward,  having  scattered  over  its  surface  at  intervals  of  5, 10,  and 
15  miles  apart  mounds  or  kopjes  of  sandstone,  standing  out  in  regular  lines  like  so  many 
landmarks,  in  bold  relief,  as  if  placed  there  by  nature  to  guide  us  on  the  track.  On  approach- 
ing these  we  find  them  identical  with  the  undulating  hills  of  the  Rand;  and,  better  still,  we 
find  the  reefe  and  leaders  of  the  Rand  reproduced  in  our  old  friend  the  ferruginous  con- 
glomerate, carrying  gold  and  presenting  the  same  characteristics. 

Pushing  still  onward  to  the  southwest  we  follow  the  kopjes  down  close  to  Potche£stroom, 
but  slightly  to  the  north,  and  away  for  20  or  30  miles  further  in  regular  lin^  till  we  come  to 
Klerksdorp.  Here  the  country  becomes  again  undulating  and  assumes  the  same  aspect  as  the 
Rand — sandstone,  intersected  by  fine  conglomerate  ree&,  and  leaders  traceable  through  de- 
nuded sections  of  the  country  rock,  and  everywhere  identical.  But  it  does  not  stop  here. 
Stretching  away  to  the  borders  of  the  Vaal  River,  we  can  still  trace  it  into  the  the  Orange  Free 
State.  Here,  however,  a  change  is  apparent ;  the  strata  b^in  to  show  different  and  almost 
opposite  angles  of  inclination  to  those  observed  near  Johannesburg.  And  this  forces  upon  us 
the  theory  that  the  whole  district,  from  this  latter  town  to  where  we  are  now,  forms  one  great 
basin  or  valley,  and  that  its  edges  or  extreme  borders  have  been  formed  by  upheavals  diye  to 
subterranean  disturbances. 

Over  many  miles  of  this  area  (except  where  indicated  by  the  kc^jes)  it  is  not  possible  to 
trace  or  discover  the  gold-bearing  ree£i — no  doubt  they  are  covered  by  many  hundreds  of 
feet  of  alluvial  and  sand;  but  as  soon  as  you  get  into  the  broken  or  undulating  country,  (here 
they  are  to  be  found  with  the  same  regular  underlie  or  dip  and  direction,  and  with  the  same 
characteristics  which  distinguish  the  Witwatersrand  district.  This  is  more  especially  marked 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Klerksdorp,  where  active  mining  operations  are  now  being  carried  on, 
and  where  even  more  regular  and  wider  reefs  than  many  at  Johannesburg  are  yielding  richer 
ores.  On  the  Wolverand  and  other  farms,  about  9  miles  from  Klerksdorp,  numerous  reefs 
varying  from  2  to  12  feet  wide  have  been  opened  up,  and  the  geimine  conglomerate  ore, 
extracted  in  quantities,  yields  firom  I^  to  9  ounces  of  gold  to  the  ton.  This  is,  indeed,  most 
encouraging,  and  to  my  mind  solves  the  problem  as  to  the  great  body  of  ore  available  tb 
that  district.    Then  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  some  120  miles  nearer  Kimberley  and  the 
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railway  to  Cape  Town  than  Johannesburg,  and  is  well  supplied  with  water  foi  all  milHn(^  pur- 
poses, not  as  a  motive  power,  but  for  treating  the  ores.  Finally,  the  proximity  and  at)un<lance 
of  first-class  coal  for  steam  purposes  roust  render  mining  operations  in  that  district  not  only 
lucrative  and  economical,  but  regular  and  constant  in  their  returns. 

I  can  not  conclude  this  superficial  sketch  without  expressing  my  admiration  of  Nature's 
beneficent  designs  in  placing  there  in  abundance,  and  within  easy  reach  of  man,  the  essential 
dements-— fuel  and  water — to  enable  him  to  achieve  a  brilliant  success  in  extracting  her 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  ZINC  IN   BELGIUM. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  PRESTON,  OF  LIAgE. 

The  zinc  industry,  like  that  of  fire-arms,  is  eminently  of  Li^ge  origin. 
It  was  bom  in  Li^ge.  It  was  a  celebrated  chemist  of  Li6ge,  the  Abb6  Dony, 
who  created  it,  so  to  speak,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centi  ry,  and  the 
first  zinc  factory  on  the  continent  of  Europe  was  established  by  him  in  the 
Rue  Saint  Leonard,  one  of  the  oldest  streets  of  Li^ge. 

To-day  the  province  of  Li^ge  owes  in  great  part  its  prosperity  to  this 
industry.  Ten  of  the  largest  metallurgic  establishments  of  the  basin  of  the 
Meuse  are  devoted  to  it,  and  by  the  number  of  workmen  en  ployed  and  the 
capital  invested  it  without  doubt  takes  a  prominent  place  in  the  grand  in- 
dustrial movement  of  this  country. 

At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  the  Belgians  were  distinguished  for 
their  skill  in  the  working  of  metals ;  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  they 
were  the  fiiSt  nation  of  Europe  to.  understand  and  practice  the  working  of 
zinc.  A  new  metil  of  a  fine  yellow  color,  having  the  qualities  of  copper, 
was  introduced  into  Belgium  by  way  of  Germany.  It  had  been  produced  in 
Asia  Minor  at  a  remote  period.  The  Belgians  soon  learned  that  it  was  made 
by  alloying  copper  with  a  mysterious  substance  contained  in  calamine  rock. 
This  rock  was  known  through  a  large  part  of  Belgium  and  in  a  comer  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  not  far  from  the  Li^ge  district.  This  great 
bed  of  rock  was  called  the  Moresnet  bed,  and  here  was  the  seat  of  the  first 
working  of  calamine  or  carbonate  of  zinc.  It  is  spoken  of  in  ancient  docu- 
ments at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Mention  is  also  made  of 
it  in  1439  as ''  the  calamine  mountain  worked  by  the  men  of  Aix ;"  from  this 
circumstance  it  received  the  name  of  Altenberg,  or  Vieille  Montague,  in 
English  "old  moimtain." 

Historians  say  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  calamine  was  worked  in 
Belgium  in  the  twelfth  century,  about  the  same  time  as  the  making  of  brass. 
After  the  annexation  of  the  Belgian  provinces  by  France  in  1 795  the  Gov- 
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emmeiit  itself  worked  the  Vieille  Montagne  mine  for  the  benefit  of  the  na- 
tion, but  under  this  arrangement  the  profits  speedily  diminished,  and  in  iSo6 
it  was  let  to  Daniel  Dony,  of  Li6ge.  Great  progress  in  chemistry  had  by 
this  time  been  made  by  scientific  men,  and  the  desire  for  research  and  ex- 
periment was  wide-spread.  Dony  was  obliged  by  the  terms  of  his  lease  to 
make  such  experiments  as  he  might  judge  useful  to  reduce  calamine  to  a 
metallic  state.  By  his  persevering  genius  he  overcame  all  difficulties,  and  he 
received  a  royal  patent  in  January,  1810,  good  for  fifteen  years.'  Dony  had 
discovered  the  new  method  of  reducing  zinc  ores,  which  had  a  vast  develop- 
ment and  has  always  since. been  known  as  the  ''Li6ge  method." 

His  first  furnace,  ^as  has  been  said,  was  in  the  Rue  Saint  Leonard.  He 
started  a  second  one  on  January  28,  1810.  It  was  placed  between  two  popu- 
lous suburbs  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  collieries,  and  played  an  important 
part  for  many  years.     It  was  closed  in  j88o. 

Dony's  discovery  and  his  experiments  cost  him  large  sums  of  money. 
He  received  the  praises  of  scientific  men,  but  this  did  not  make  up  his  losses, 
and  the  great  difficulty  now  was  to  find  applications  for  the  new  metal  and 
to  promote  its  use ;  in  short,  to  find  a  market  for  it.  He  was  indefatigable 
as  ever,  but  the  effort  was  beyond  his  power,  and  in  1818  he  was  completely 
worn  out  by  his  labors  and  was  obliged  to  resign  his  work  into  other  hands. 
Dominique  Masselman  took  it  up,  but  in  spite  of  his  rare  energy  and  his 
great  powers  he  did  not  succeed  in  completing  the  work  he  had  undertaken. 
In  1837  he  and  his  sons  established  the  "Society  of  the  Vieille  Montagne," 
which  society  last  year  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  and  with  which  the 
history  of  the  zinc  industry  is  intimately  connected.  At  the  time  of  its 
foundation  this  society  possessed  the  mine  of  calamine  of  Moresnet^  on  the 
neutral  territory,  two  foundries  in  active  operation,  that  of  Saint  Leon- 
ard and  that  of  Moresnet,  and  a  third  one  in  course  of  construction  at 
Angleur,  near  Li6ge.  Some  months  later  they  acquired  the  rolling-mills  of 
TilfT,  in  Belgium,  and  of  Bray,  in  France.  In  1837  the  two  foundries  of  Saint 
Leonard  and  Moresnet  produced  together  1,833  tons  o^zinc;  the  next  year, 
together  with  the  works  of  Angleur,  they  produced  2,540  tons. 

New  markets  were  opened  for  zinc,  and  the  production  of  the  three  works 
increased  rapidly  from  year  to  year,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  tlible  of 
their  production  from  1839  to  1852: 


Year. 


1839 
1840 
1841 
1847, 

'843 
1844 
X845 


Zinc. 


3.336 
3,631 

3.891 
4,508 
5,«o5 
5.665 
5.94> 


Year. 


1846.. 

1847- 
1848.. 

1849- 
1850.. 
X85X.. 
1859.. 


Zinc. 


6,7*» 
6.156 
6,060 

7,84» 
9.180 

9.775 
W.37* 


The  Society  Vieiile  Montagne  bought  up  several  competing  Torks,  and 
its  production  increased  from  year  to  year  until  1882,  when  it  reached  a  total 
of  49,000  tons  of  raw  zinc,  36,000  tons  of  which  were  made  in  Belgium. 

Several  other  establishments  were  founded  in  Belgitim  for  the  working  of 
zinc,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Nouvelle  Montagne  Company, 
formed  in  October,  1845.  '^^'s  company  has  two  works,  one  at  Prayon, 
near  the  Vestre,  and  the  other  at  Engis,  on  the  Meuse,  and  in  1846  produced 
1,357  tons  of  raw  zinc.  They  were  supplied  with  calamine  from  their  cwn 
royalties  between  Verviers  and  Stembert,  and  from  La  Mallieue  and  Les 
Fagnes,  near  Engis.  The  annual  yield  of  these  works  rose  gradually,  until 
in  1865  it  reached  3,749  tons,  and  since  1874  it  has  reached  6,650  tons. 

In  1882  the  Prayon  works- separated  from  the  Nouvelle  Montagne  and 
started  a  new  company,  called  the  Soci6t6  Anonyme  Metallurgique  de  Prayon. 
Another  company  was  formed  in  1849  ^^  work  the  corphalic  mines  near  Huy, 
called  the  Soci6t6  de  Corphalie,  and  its  production  in  1869  was  6,112  tons. 
After  some  reverses  this  company  was  amalgamated  with  a  zinc  mining  com- 
pany in  Croatia  and  its  name  was  changed  to  the  Soci^t^  Metallurgique 
Austro-Belge.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  De  Laminne  created  a  zinc  foundry 
at  Ampsin,  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  on  the  side  of  La  Heshaye.  It  is 
now  able  to  supply  over  6,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  Grande  Montagne  Company  was  formed  in  1846,  and  was  afterwards 
taken  into  the  Vieiile  Montagne.  Another  society  was  founded  by  Valentine 
Cocq,  its  works  being  situated  at  Hollagne  aux  Pierres,  and  produces  now 
18,000  tons  of  zinc.  This  foundry  is  the  largest  in  Europe,  and  belongs  at 
present  to  the  Vieiile  Montagne  Company. 

The  zinc  works  at  Ougr^e,  now  belonging  to  Messrs.  Eschger,  Ghesquire 
&  Co.,  dates  from  1859,  and  now  produces  over  4,000  tons  of  raw  zinc. 
The  most  recent  works  in  Belgium  are  those  of  Messrs.  Dumont  Brothers,  of 
Li^ge,  started  in  1875  ^^  Selaigneaux,  near  their  lead  works.  Its  annual 
capacity  is  about  6,000  tons. 

Belgitim  now  has  eleven  works  for  reducing  zinc  ores,  all  in  a  high  state 
of  activity.  The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  the  companies  and  their 
output  in  1882: 

Tons. 

VieiUe  Montagne 35»940 

Anstro-Belge , 8,099 

De  Laminne 6,255 

G.  Dumont  &  Brothers 5»5<^ 

Nouvelle  Montagne 5i48o 

Bleybeig 4,647 

Ongrfte. ^. 4»i44 

Frajon i»5oo 

Total 7«»56S 

This  total  represents  about  one-third  of  the  whole  produc  tion  of  Europe. 
I  am  unable  to  continue  the  table  to  a  later  period  of  all  the  woiks  in  Pel- 
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gium,  but  the  Vieille  Montagne  Company  alone  produced  in  1887  niore  th;ui 
60,000  tons,  and  I  believe  the  other  companies  have  increased  in  about  the 
same  proportion. 

Belgium  is  very  rich  m  zinc-bearing  strata,  of  which  some  consist  of 
calamine  and  others  of  blend,  mixed  with  sulphates  of  iron  and  lead.  Cala- 
mine (carbonate  of  zinc)  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  only  ore  treated  in'the  zinc 
works  of  Belgium,  it  being  preferred  because  it  lends  itself  more  easily  to 
metallurgical  operations.  About  thirty  years  ago  they  began  to  utilize  blend 
(sulphide  of  zinc),  as  the  making  of  zinc  was  fast  extending  and  supplies  of 
new  material  were  required.  Special  works  were  constructed  for  desulphur- 
izing the  new  ore,  and  before  long  it  was  supplied  to  the  foundries. 

The  principal  works  for  roasting  blend  are  at  Bleyberg,  Engis,  F16ne, 
Ampsin,  Corphalie,^  and  Selaigneaux.  The  works  for  the  mechanical  prep- 
aration of  zinc  in  Belgium  have  a  very  high  reputation.  All  the  Belgian 
foundries  receive  part  of  their  supplies  of  ore  from  abroad,  first  from  the 
mines  of  Spain,  and  later  from  Sardinia,  Greece,  Algeria,  Sweden,  France, 
Germany,  and  England.  Almost  all  these  ores  come  by  sea  to  Antwerp  and 
are  forwarded  by  the  agents  there,  by  rail  or  water,  to  the  zinc  works.  They 
require  only  a  supply  of  ore,  as  everything  else  is  found  in  their  own  country. 

The  great  strength  of  these  manufactories  lies,  in  the  fact  that  they  have 
a  class  of  strong,  intelligent,  active,  and  well-disciplined  workmen.  Among 
the  7,000  workmen  many  have  saved  up  money  enough  to  buy  their  own 
houses,  with  little  gardens,  which  they  cultivate  for  themselves.  At  the 
Valentine  Cocq  works,  belonging  to  the  Vieille  Montagne,  half  the  workmen 
are  proprietors.  The  company  did  its  best  to  encourage  this,  and  have  es- 
tablished for  the  benefit  of  its  employ^  and  workmen  a  sick  fund,  a  provi 
dent  fund,  a  savings  bank,  and  a  life  insurance  fund.  The  two  first  are  really 
the  workmen's  institutions,  the  sick  fund  being  made  up  by  small  weekly 
contributions  from  their  wages.  The  provident  fund  is  made  up  of  pay- 
ments by  the  company  to  provide  pensions  for  the  workmen  when  age  or 
sickness  overtakes  them.  * 

METALLURGY  OF  ZINC. 

The  different  processes  for  the  reduction  of  zinc  ores  are  so  well  known 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  them.  The  general  methods  on  the  Con* 
tinent  are  the  Li^ge  method  and  the  Silesian.  The  Li^ge  furnace  is  gener- 
ally higher  than  its  width,  and  contains  seven  or  eight  horizontal  ranges  of 
crucibles.  They  also  consume  less  fuel  than  the  Silesian  furnaces.  Belgium 
retains  the  Lidge  (or  direct)  heating  process  inaugurated  by  Dony. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  perfect  the  metallurgy  of  zinc.  In  all 
the  operations  required,  in  the  preparation  of  the  refractory  materials  con- 
cerned, in  the  crushing  of  the  ores,  in  the  composition  of  the  charges,  in 
the  construction  of  the  hearths,  in  the  arrangement  and  dimensions  of  the 
heating  chambers,  important  improvements  have  been  realized.  All^new 
and  improved  appliances  have  come  into  use,  and  are  due,  for  the  most  part, 
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to  eminent  manufacturers  in  the  disti:ict.  Changes  have  also  been  made  to 
render  more  easy  and  less  dangerous  the  labor  *of  the  workmen.  The  zinc 
vapors  formed  in  the  crucibles  are  condensed  in  receivers  made  of  refractory 
earth  and  called  tubes  or  battes.  From  these  the  liquid  metal  is  withdrawn, 
and  it  is  immediately  run  into  ingots  or  rectangular  plates  of  a  thickness 
from  .08  to  I  inch,  and  weighing  45  pounds.  The  first  products  of  the 
distillation  are  collected  in  the  form  of  dust,  more  or  less  oxidized,  in  wrought- 
iron  pipes,  which  form  a  prolongation  of  the  tubes.  This  dust,  which  they 
call  gray  oxide,  must  be  submitted  to  a  fresh  treatment,  unless  it  can  be  util- 
ized directly  for  painting,  or  for  making  hydro-sulphide  of  soda.  The  sec- 
ond treatment  is  sometimes  carried  out  in  a  furnace  with  vertical  retorts, 
which  bears  the  name  of  its  inventor,  M.  Montefiore,  and  is  worked  partiai- 
larly  at  the  Corphalie  manufactory.  The  ingots  of  raw  zinc  are  rolled  into 
sheets  used  for  making  oxide  of  zinc  or  brass,  or  for  other  industries,  and 
are  sold  in  the  condition  in  which  they  leave  the  foundry. 

ROLLED   ZINC. 

The  uses  of  rolled  zinc  are  various,  and  the  consumption  continually  in- 
creases. The  greater  part  of  the  zinc  produced  passes  through  the  rolling- 
mill.  The  rolling  of  this  metal  is  very  difficult,  from  the  fact  that  its  malle- 
ability is  confined  between  very  narrow  limits  of  temperature.  The  most 
suitable  temperature  is  about  212*^  F.,  and  this  must  be  maintained  through 
the  whole  process;  below  this  point  the  metal  is  too  hard,  and  above  this 
point  it  becomes  brittle.  At  390°  F.  it  can  be  brayed  in  a  mortar.  Zinc  is 
generally  remelted  before  being  rolled  into  sheets.  This  is  accomplished  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace ;  it  rids  the  zinc  of  the  impurities,  especially  lead, 
which  is  almost  always  found  in  it.*  The  remelted  plates  are  first  roughed 
down,  or  rolled  between  heavy  rolls;  then,  after  being  cut  down  to  a  fixed 
weight,  they  are  taken  to  the  finishing  train,  wh' -e  the  rolling  is  completed. 
Between  these  two  operations  the  sheets  are  reheated  in  annealing  boxes, 
placed  upon  the  melting  furnace  so  as  to  utilize  the  waste  heat.  There  is 
more  or  less  scrap,  which,  with  any  defective  sheets,  is  remelted  with  the 
ingots  coming  from  the  foundry.  On  leaving  the  finishing  rolls  the  sheets, 
are  cut  by  shears  to  a  rectangular  shape  and  to  the  dimensions  required  by 
commerce.  The  shears  most  used  in  Belgium  are  the  lever  and  the  guillotine 
shears.  The  sheets  are  sorted  with  great  care,  and  those  found  perfect  are 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  works. 

Belgium  manufactures  yearly  about  40,000  tons  of  sheet  zinc.  The 
rolling-mills  which  produce  the  greater  part  are  those  of  the  Vieille  Mon- 
tague Company  at  Tilff  and  Angleur,  very  near  Li6ge,  which  turn  out  20,000 
tons,  the  rest  being  divided  among  smaller  companies,  as  the  Nouvelle  Mon- 
tagne  Company,  at  Engis;  Society  of  Prayon;  Francotte,  Pirlat  &  Co.. 
Ch^n6e  and  Li^ge ;  f^agelmakers,  at  Chaudfontaine ;  Haureur,  of  Fraipont ; 
Madame  Bonhomme,  at  Nessonvaux  ;  Lejeune  Brothers,  at  St^re ;  Dacier,  at 
Li^g« ;  Brasseur^  at  Huy ;  and  M.  G.  Schmidt,  at  Brussels,  The  uses  and 
applications  of  roiled  zinc  are  well  known. 
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OXIDE  OF   ZINC. 

.  Zinc  heated  to  a  red  heat  is  evaporated,  and  the  vapor  coming  in  contact 
^th  air  is  oxidized,  producing  a  white  substance,  which  is  called  zinc-white. 
This  has  for  a  long  time  been  employed  in  decorative  painting.  It  has  a 
brilliant  whiteness,  which  does  not  change  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  does 
not  injure  the  workmen  who  use  it,  like  white  lead.  To  volatilize  ingot  zinc 
it  is  placed  in  a  series  of  retorts,  within  one  furnace,  and  the  oxide  is  farmed 
in  an  exhaust  chimney,  and  then  passes  through  a  long  series  of  passages 
and  condensing  chambers,  in  which  are  ranged  tanks  of  shee^-iron  or  cloth 
to  collect  deposits.  At  a  certain  hour  of  the  day  it  is  collected  into  casks, 
and  9fter  being  tested  as  to  quality  it  is  ready  for  delivery.  According  to 
the  purity  of  the  metal,  various  qualities  are  produced.  The  best  is  called 
"blanc  de  neige,"  or  snow  white,  and  is  of  a  very  superior  quality;  No.  i 
white  is  the  most  used,  the  ores  for  this  quality  being  selected  and  purified 
by  remelting;  No.  2  white  is  the  common  variety.  In  the  process  of  manu- 
facture there  is  more  or  less  waste  material,  imperfectly  oxidized,  deposited 
in  the  retorts  and  work-shops ;  this  residuum  is  carefully  ground,  washed,  and 
dried,  and  is  employed  in  painting  in  the  place  of  lead. 

In  the  American  method  of  making  zinc-white  they  use  the  ore  direct ; 
this  is  cheaper  than  the  Li^ge  method,  but  its  product  is  of  inferior  quality 
to  that  produced  by  sublimation.  There  are  but  two  works  in  Belgium  for 
making  zinc-white,  the  Vieille  Montagne  Company  (at  the  Valentine  Cocq 
works),  which  produce  yearly  3,000^ tons  by  sublimation;  the  other  is  at 
Ougrde,  near  Lidge,  where  the  American  method  is  employed,  but  at  present 
it  is  idle. 

DIRECT   USE  OF  INGOT  ZINC. 

Zinc  was  employed  in  the  arts  before  it  was  known  in  the  metallic  state, 
and,  as  of  old,  the  making  of  brass  absorbs  the  largest  quantity.  Melted 
zinc  is  used  for  casting  ornaments  and  objects  of  art,  statuettes,  groups,  etc. , 
which  are  afterwards  covered  with  copper  by  a  sort  of  galvanism  and  make 
a  fine  imitation  of  bronze.  In  the  galvanizing  of  iron,  telegraph  wires,  etc., 
it  is  much  used. 

'  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  raw  zinc  manufactured  in  Europe 
since  the  year  i860 : 


..—... .  ..—<... 


Upper  SOerauM.*..* 

Rhenish  provfaion  and  Weitphalk... 

VieOk  Montogne............................ 

Other  Belgfan  oompuiies. 


Atturias  Company |  _J_^ 

Other  Fkcnch  taaikien  .......m..^... 

England.. 
Pdaiid... 


•«■••%••••■•••••••• 


Total. 


TWr. 
40»3S4 

9*144 
«.777 


6,104 
1,500 

97.89* 


i86s. 


35*430 
16,647 

30»59> 

13*485 

x»3»5 


6,583 

3.000 
1,000 

108,500 


1870. 


73mw. 
36,518 
16,006 
4a, 11a 

X4,47« 
3*<h8 


500 
16,000 

3.6aS 
1,000 

«35,a85 


1875. 


Tmt» 
43. 1*3 
•5.39* 

41,618 

18,836 

3,000 

5.3i> 

1,500 

«5.903 

3,000 

1,000 
158,687 


1880. 


Tmt, 

«5.437 
37,107 

44.*9«> 
•6,700 

4,000 

8,59» 
3,000 

93,000 

4,463 

3,«99 

909,187 


188a. 


7>M. 

69,846 

35,54* 
48,861 

35**«5 

5,<H7 
xx,4«J 


•5,581 
4.544 
3»y99 

«39,*7» 


« 
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The  production  of  zinc  by  the  different  companies  engaged  in  its  manu* 
facture  in  Eurqpe  has  exceeded  the  demand,  and  last  year  a  syndicate  was 
formed  by  the  members  of  the  Franco-Belgian  group  for  the  limitation  of 
zinc  production  as  agreed  upon  as  follows : 

Annual  maximum  prodnction. 

Toot. 
Vieille  MoDtagne. - 52,532 

CompaQy  Royal  Astarienne.. I5>574 

Society  Austro-Belge .*. 9,270 

Mr.  L.  de  Laminne 6,697 

Company  Escambrera Bleyberg 5>579 

Nouvelle  Montagne^ .*. 5>io8 

Elschger,  Ghesqnire  &  Co- 4>030 

Society  Metallargiqoe  de  FrayoD • 3*965 

.    Totals ;.. 102,755 

The  company  of  the  Vieille  Montague  had  some  struggles  at  the  com- 
mencement, as  has  been  stated  above,  and  developed  slowly,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  its  eminent  administrators — the  Honorable  Count  Alfred 
Masselman,  Vilain  XIV,  and  de  Momy — and  notwithstanding  the  indisputa- 
ble capacity  of  such  directors  as  MM.  Lambelin  and  Charles  de  Brouck^re. 
In  1846  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Hon.  Saint 
Paul  de  Singay  as  director-general,  who  holds  the  position  to-day,  and  to 
whose  courtesy  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the  information  contained  in  this 
report.  In  its  divers  establishments  the  society  employs  450  clerks  and  en- 
gineers and  6,200  workmen.  In  1887,  6,218  workmen  received  an  annual 
salary  of  490,042  francs,  or  3.15  francs  per  day  each.  It  has  been  the  first 
care  of  the  society  to  see  that  its  workmen  participate  in  all  the  benefits  in 
proportion  to  their  zeal  and  industry.  Each  one  feels  proud  of  his  position, 
and  the  union  between  employers  and  employes  is  perfect.  To  this  fact  it 
owes  its  success  and  its  entire  freedom  from  dissatisfaction,  strikes,  and  other 

disturbances. 

WM.  S.  PRESTON, 

Consul, 
UmrxD  Statss  Consulate/ 

Litgey  February  6,  iBBg. 

GOVERNMENT  SCHOOLS  IN   TIEN-TSIN.' 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  SMITHRRS. 

In  1885,  ^^^^  peace  had  been  declared  between  France  and  China,  the 
viceroy,  Li  Hung  Chang,  obtained  the  Imperial  sanction  for  opening  military 
and  naval  schools  at  Tien-Tsin,  where  Chinese  pupils  could  receive  instruct 
lion  in  Western  sciences.  The  military  school  has  been  in  operation  five 
years,  has  150  pupils,  and  one  class  has  already  graduated.  It  has  four  Ger* 
riwui  professors,  and  the  instruction  is  entirely  in  the  German  and  Chinese 
languages* 
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The  naval  school  is  divided  into  ti^o  departments — the  executive,  for  the 
training  of  naval  officers^  and  the  engineering,  for  the  training  qf  engineers. 
The  number  of  pupils  is  1 20,  selected  from  the  different  provinces  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  length  of  the  course  is  five  years.  The  director  of  studies 
is  Mr.  Yen  Tsung  Kwang,  who  is  assisted  by  three  English  professors,  two  of 
whom  belong  to  the  English  navy.  Mr.  Yen  Tsung  Kwang  is  a  graduate  of 
the  foreign  school  at  Foo-Chow,  who,  after  seeing  service  afloat,  was  sent  to 
the  royal  naval  school  at  Greenwich,  where  he  graduated  with  high  honors. 
The  remarkable  proficiency  of  the  pupils  of  the  naval  school,  as  shown  at 
the  public  examinations,  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  Mr.  Yen  Tsung 
Kwang  and  his  associates.  These  examinations  ape  conducted  much  in  the 
same  way  as  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  and  the  subjects  embrace  all  the 
higher  branches  of  mathematics,  the  difficult  problems  of  which  the  Chinese 
mind  is  said  to  master  with  extraordinary  facility. 

A  school  for  instruction  in  telegraphy  was  organized  in  1880,  and  at 
present  has  48  pupils.  The  instructors  in  this  school  are  Danes,  but  the  in- 
struction is  given  in  the  English  language. 

A  local  medical  school,  with  a  hospital  attached,  was  founded  some  years 
ago  by  the  viceroy.  This  school  is  now  about  to  be  reorganized  with  an 
eminent  foreign  doctor  at  its  head,  the  object  being  to  qualify  young  men 
for  the  medical  profession  and  attach  them  to  the  army  and  navy,  as  well  as 
other  branches  of  the  public  service. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  already  mentioned,  an  Anglo-Chinese  college 
will  be  opened  early  in  the  year  1889.  The  building  for  this  college  was 
commenced  in  1887  and  is  now  nearly  completed.  It  is  a  fine,  gothic  struct- 
ure, situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Peiho,  and  has  accommodations  for  300 
students.  The  organization  of  this  college  is  not  yet  complete,  but  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  curriculum  will  be  more  extended  than  at  any  of  the  other 
schools,  and  will  include  a  general  course  of  study  in  the  English  language 
and  literature,  as  well  as  in  mathematics  and  the  sciences.  It  is  reported 
that  Mr.  C.  D.  Tenney,  an  American,  now  the  private  tutor  of  the  viceroy's 
children,  will  be  placed  at  the  head  of  this  college. 

When  it  is  considered  that  hitherto  the  officers  in  the  Chinese  army  and 
navy  below  the  rank  of  general  and  admiral  have  been  taken  from  the  un- 
educated classes  and  have  obtained  their  commissions  often  by  purchase,  and 
that  both  brai\ches  of  this  service  have  been  without  a  medical  staff,  the  im- 
portance of  the  educational  establishments  at  Tien-Tsin,  promoted  and  fos- 
tered by  the  viceroy,  can  not  be  overestimated. 

E.  J.  SMITHERS, 

ConsUi\ 

United  States  Consulate, 

Tten-Tsin,  December  31^  1888. 
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WOOL  AND  WOOLEN    INDUSTRIES  OF  ENGLAND. 

REPORT  BV  CONSUL  CRINNELL,  OP  BRADFORD. 

I  have  prepared,  and  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  I  inclose  a  tabulated 
statement  showing  the  total  amount  of  exports  hence  to  the  United  States 
each  year  of  the  past  twenty-five,  that  is,  1864  to  1888. 

Statement  sfurming  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  ^district  of  Bradford  to 

the  United  States  during  the  years  1864  to  1888 ,  inclusive. 


Year. 


1864.. 
1S65.. 
z866.. 
X867.. 
1868.. 
(869.. 
1870.. 
1871  . 
1873.. 

1873- 
1874.. 

187s., 
X876.. 
1877.. 


Amount. 


$7, 856, 747- »' 
2»  787,077- 8» 
4.750,596-74 
0,225, 955- 93 
2,307,460.14 
2,996,075.80 
4,680,720.73 
5,765,705.85 

8,302,369-79 
4,898,622.93 

3,762,945." 

1,317,626.35 

6,695,450.88 

7,144,288.78 


Year. 


1878.... 
1879.... 
z88o... 
1881.... 
1882.... 
1883... 
1884.... 
1885..., 
1886... 
1887.... 
x888.... 


Total 


Amount. 


$5,206,149,10 
7,087,458.38 

9, 373,987- 38 
7,808,337.90 

8,161,188.46 

10,766,497.27 

»3,ox8,57i.28 

X3, 547, 544. 37 
17.877,892.65 
»6, 544, 580. 69 
20,361,361.25 


303,245,202,69 


_  The  year  1872  shows  the  largest  total  up  to  1888,  viz,  $18,302,369.79, 
while  in  1888  the  amount  is  $20,361,361.25.  Estimating  wool  at  the  same 
price  in  each  of  the  years  named  the  increase  in  the  shipments  of  1888  is 
$2,058,991.46,  but,  in  fact,  the  price  of  wool  in  1872  was  upward  of  two 
and  a  half  times  as  great  as  in  1888,  being  thus  (for  the  standard  grade  of 
English  wool):  Price  of  Lincoln  hogs  in  1872,  26^^.  per  pound ;  in  1888, 
loyid.  per  pound. 

The  increased  quantity  of  merchandise  thus  indicated  as  pouring  in  upon 
us  is  not  only  injurious  because  made  up  almost  wholly  of  manufactured 
goods,  but  as  to  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the  $20,000,000  of  exports  it  is  a 
positive  menace  to  the  existence  of  one  of  our  important  branches  of  manu- 
facture— worsted  and  woolen  cloths.  I  refer  to  worsted  coatings,  which  are 
still  assessed  like  worsted  yam.  I  quote  from  the  tariff  of  March  3,  1883, 
schedule  K,  page  363 :  Value  not  over  40  cents  per  pound,  1 2  cents  per 
pound  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  value  not  over  60  cents  per  pound,  18 
cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  value  not  over  80  cents  per 
pound,  24  cents  per  pound  and  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  value  above  80  cents 
per  pound,  35  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

I  inclose  a  table  (worsted  coating  table)  which  will  show  how  great  a 
variety  of  these  cloths  may  go  in  not  only  under  80  cents,  but  under  60,  and 
even  under  40  cents  per  pound.  The  figures  at  the  extreme  right  are  the 
aggregate  of  the  discounts  allowed  by  the  appraiser  before  fixing  the  rate  of 
duty;  these  are,  1-37  in.  (37  inches  to  the  yard),  one  yard  per  piece,  and 
^}i  per  cent. 

No.  103,  March 5. 
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Siaienuut  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Bmdford  to 
the  United  States  during  the  four  fuarters  of  the  calendar  year  1888. 


Articles. 


Buttons 

Cameb'  hair  tops 

Card  clothing .- 

Carpets  and  rugs 

Chemicals -. 

Cotton  goods 

Cow  and  calf  hair 

Elastic  web.M 

Grease,  etc , 

Hair  cloths 

Hemp  bagging* 

Hoosehold  effects 

Iron,  steel,  etc 

Leather. 

Machinery 

Miscellaneous 

Mohair  goats'  hair 

Noils. 

Oil-ca(ce 

Paper. ^« 

Reeds  and  healds 

Shawls,  etc 

Silk  seals,  plushes,  etc  «. 

Silk  waste 

Stuff  goods.... 

Tape,  braid,  etc 

Tapestry,  damasks,  etc . 

Waste  (worsted) 

Wool- 

Woden  goods  „ 

Wonted  coatings 

Yaras— Wonted 

Mohair , 

Other 


Total 

Same  periods,  1887. 


Quarter  ending — 


Mardi  31. 


te7-34 

82,868,73 

18,592.04 

X4i,x96.i5 

2,024.38 

128,860.45 

2,2ao. 17 

54-37 

14,867.02 

3,3x2.21 

658.23 


32,912.48 
8, 537- 00 

70,808.95 

883.67 

5,543-74 

■7,7^.41 
461.65 

358.18 


781.69 

475,137.95 
2,994.  x8 

1,747,751.87 

X,  744. 74 

5,91904 

^,303.37 

231,536.73 
120; 855. 77 

x, 124,080.  77 

236,324.86 

27,724.03 

26,973-93 


4,592,066.10 
4,008,984.42 


June  30. 


$48,658.57 
XX, 126.09 
36,752.29 

465. 36 

94,47X.33 
9,188.95 

156. 21 

8,345.77 

5,043-44 

236. IX 


25,455.06 
12,623.38 
57,641.72 

515.39 
6,744.28 

5,845.03 

1.454.25 

1,662.68 

173. 25 

953-59 
894,592.09 

2,879.95 

», 526, 045. 13 

1,912. 19 

2,786.94 

152,093.75 

240,019.22 

146,076.65 

1,493,500.27 

100, 758. 61 

18,707.68 

38,651.65 


4,945,936.88 
3,7x1,630.70 


Sept.  30. 


$306.59 

32,53792 

8,136.97 

"7,953.64 

16,133.66 

85,386.17 

8,962.73 


10,748.72 

3.  >o7. 3a 

3x9.16 


37, 704.x 8 

5,961  26 

55,580.60 

564.97 
24,974.60 

10,533.84 
2,166.55 

517.47 


»,597.37 
879,89x.62 

9,490.69 

2,0x8, 4XX.  95 

701.46 

11,681.15 

118,631.80 

216,643.26 

68,356.50 

1.565,425-23 
110,748.88 

31,314.63 
28,722.88 


5,493.213.77 
4.731,824.03 


December  31. 


$109. 50 
97,243.01 

9,643. 19 
38,154.44 

467.09 

55,428.77 

8,435-08 

82.73 

9,803.67 

5, 724-  53 
X47.48 

739-58 

48,175.23 

7,654-43 
»03,054.22 

1,941.08 

53,002. 53 

59,«49.30 

2.783.39 
512.65 

167.78 

1,746.34 

353,191.91 

4,857.98 

1,666,092.60 

834. 11 

3,663.90 

346,591.42 

356,295.10 

72,207.86 

1,814,504.16 

136,587.63 

30,772-92 
40,378.96 


5,330,144.50 
4,092,141.54 


Total. 


$513.43 
261,308  23 

47,498.29 
344,056.53 

19,090.42 
364,146.72 

28,806.93 

^3.31 
43,765.18 

'  17,187.50 
1,360.98 

739  58 
144,2,6.95 

34, 7  A  07 
287,085  49 

3,905. 11 

90,265. 15 

83,288.58 

6,865.84 

3,050.98 

34«03 

5,078.99 

2,603,203.57 

20,152.80 

6,958,301.55 

5,193-50 

24,051.03 

685,620.34 

1,044,494.31 

407,496.  78 

5,997,510.43 

584,419.98 

108,519.26 

134,727.43 


20,361,361.25 
16,544,580.69 


3,816,780.56 


As  to  the  English  manufacturers  of  wool,  they  have  all  been  fully  busy 
and  have  done  very  well  indeed,  as  the  following  figures  of  the  actual  con- 
sumption of  wool  and  hair  (mohair,  alpaca,  and  camel  hair)  in  England  dur- 
ing 1 883  will  show. 

Woolt  including  mohair,  etc.,  manufactured  in  England  during  1888. 

Pounds. 
Botany,  i.e.,  Australian 235,240,705 

English  grown 110,020,310 

East  Indian,  Mediteiranean,  etc 62,663,655 

Mohair,  alpaca,  and  camel  hair 25,071,330 

While  the  profits  of  manufacture  and  exchange  are  not  so  large  as  for- 
merly, the  volume  of  production  and  sale  has  increased  in  a  ratio  probably 
fairly  indicated  by  the  export  returns  to  the  United  States  and  other  statis- 
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tics  herewith  submitted.  Add  to  this  the  increased  economy  in  these  branches 
of  commerce  and  industry,  the  steady  elimination  of  needless  overlookers, 
middle-men,  brokers,  agents,  etc.,  the  increasing  facility  and  cheapness  of 
manufacture,  and  finally  the  very  low  price  of  the  raw  material,  it  will  be  ap- 
parent that  the  "wool  industry  of  Great  Britain  has  never  been  more  prosper- 
ous, or  the  supremacy  of  Bradford,  its  head  and  center,  more  incontestable. 
The  number  of  sheep  in  Great  Britain  in  1888  was  28,938,716,  being 
461,034  less  than  in  1887.  The  wool  clip  of  1888  was  133,623,281  pounds, 
of  which  23,600,000  pounds  were  exported,  leaving  110,023,281  pounds  for 

home  consumption. 

WILLIAM  F.  GRINNELL, 

•  ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bradfordy  February  7,  i88g. 


COMMERCIAL  TREATY  BETWEEN   MEXICO  AND' THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

REPORT  OF  MINISTER  BRAGG. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  printed  translation  of  a  treaty  of 
of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  recemtly  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

EDWARD  S.  BRAGG, 

Minister, 

Legation  of  thk  United  States, 

Mexico^  March  8,  i88p. 


Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  his 
Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  being  desirous  of  maintaining  and 
strengthening  friendly  relations,  and  of  promoting  commercial  intercourse  between  the  do- 
minions of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  territories  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  have  resolved 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation,  and  have  named  as  their  pleni- 
potentiaries, that  is  to  say,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Sir  Spenser  St.  John,  Knight  G>mmander  of  St.  Michael  and  ^t.  Geoige, 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  in  Mexico ;  and 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  Sefior  Senador  Don  Emilio 
Velasco,  ex-Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Mexico  in  France,  etc.,  who,  after  having  commu- 
nicated to  each  other  their  respective  full  powers,  fojind  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed 
upon  and  concluded  the  following  articles : 

Article  i.  There  shall  be  perfect  peace  and  sincere  friendship  between  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  tmd  the  United  States  of  Mexieo.  The  high  contracting 
parties  shall  use  their  best  endeavors  that  this  friendship  and  good  understanding  may  be  con- 
stantly and  perpetually  maintained. 

Art.  2.  The  contracting  parties  agree  that  in  all  matters  relating  to  commerce  and  navi- 
gation any  privilege,  favor,  or  immunity  whatever,  which  either  contracting  party  has  actually 
granted  or  may  hereafter  grant  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  other  state,  shaU  be  extended 
immediately  and  unconditionaUy  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  other  contracting  party,  it 
being  their  intention  that  the  trade  and  navigation  of  each  country  shall  be  placed,  in  all  JC- 
spects,  by  the  other  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nation. 
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Art.  3.  The  prodpce  and  manufactures  of  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  Her  Britan- 
nic Majesty,  which  are  imported  into  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  and  the  produce  and  man- 
ufactures of  Mexico  which  are  imported  into  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty,  whether  intended  for  consumption,  warehousing,  re-exportation,  or  transit,  shall  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as,  and,  in  particular,  shall  be  subjected  to  no  higher  <£r  other 
duties,  whether  general,  municipal,  or  local,  than  the  produce,  manufactures,  and  goods  of  any 
third  country  the  most  favored  in  this  respect.  No  other  or  higher  duties  shall  be  levied  in 
Mexico  on  the  exportation  of  any  goods  to  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty,  or  in  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  on  the  exportation 
of  any  goods  to  Mexico,  than  may  be  levied  on  the  exportation  of  the  like  goods  to  any 
third  country  the  most  favored  in  this  respect. 

Neither  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  establish  a  prohibition,  of  importation,  exportation, 
re-e|portation,  or  transit  against  the  other  which  shall  not,  under  the  like  circumstances,  be 
applicable  to  any  third  country  the  most  fietvored  in  this  respect. 

In  like  maimer,  in  all  that  relates  to  local  dues,  customs,  formalities,  brokerage,  patterxis, 
or  samples  introduced  by  commercial  travelers,  and  all  other  matters  connected  with  trade, 
British  subjects  in  Mexico,  and  Mexican  citizens  in  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  shall  enjoy  most  fovored  nation  treatment. 

In  the  event  of  any  changes  being  made  in  Mexican  laws,  customs  tariff,  or  regulations, 
sufficient  notice  shall  be  given  in  order  to  enable  British  subjects  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  meeting  them.  The  Mexican  authorities  shall,  moreover,  deal  equitably  with 
all  cas^  arising  from  unintentional  ignorance  of  any  of  the  changes  above  mentioned. 

Art.  4.  British  ships  and  their  cargoes  shall,  in  Mexico,  and  Mexican  vessels  and  their 
cargoes  shall,  in  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  from  whatever  place 
arriving  and  whatever  may  be  the  place  of  origin  or  destination  of  their  cargoes,  be  treated 
in  every  respect  as  ships  and  cargoes  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

•  The  preceding  stipulation  applys  to  local  treatment,  dues,  and  charges  in  the  ports,  basins, 
docks,  roadsteads,  harbors,  and  rivers  of  the  two  countries,  pilotage,  and  generally  to  all 
matters  connected  with  navigation. 

Every  favor  or  exemption  in  this  respect,  or  any  other  privilege  in  matters  of  navigation, 
which  either  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  grant  to  a  third  power,  shall  be  extended  im- 
mediately and  unconditionally  to  the  other  party. 

All  vessels  which,  according  to  British  law,  are  to  be  deemed  British  vessels,  and  all 
vessels  which,  according  to  the  law  of  Mexico,  are  to  be  deemed  Mexican  vessels,  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  treaty,  be  respectively  deemed  British  or  Mexican  vessels. 

For  the  same  purpose  shall  be  considered  as  ports  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties  those 
which  are  or  hereafter  may  be  declared  open  by  the  respective  governments  for  import  or  ex- 
port trade. 

The  two  contracting  parties  agree  to  consider  as  a  limit  of  their  territorial  waters  on  their 
respective  coasts  the  distance  of  3  marine  leagues,  reckoned  from  the  line  of  low-water  mark. 
Nevertheless  this  stipulation  shall  have  no  effect,  excepting  in  what  may  relate  to  the  observ- 
ance and  application  of  the  custom-house  regulations  and  the  measures  for  preventing  smug- 
gling, and  can  not  be  extended  to  other  questions  of  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction,  or  of  inter- 
national maritinie  law. 

Art.  5.  The  subjects  or  citixens  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  permitted  to 
reside,  permanently  or  temporarily,  in  the  dominions  or  possessions  of  the  other,  and  to  occupy 
and  hire  houses  and  warehouses  for  purpose  of  commerce,  whether  wholesale  or  retail.  They 
shall  also  be  at  full  liberty  to  exercise  civil  rights,  and,  therefore,  to  acquire,  possess,  and  dis- 
pose of  every  description  of  property,  movable  and  immovable,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  each 
country  will  permit.  They  may  acquire  and  transmit  the  same  to  others,  whether  by  pur- 
chase, sale,  donation,  exchange,  marriage,  testament,  succession,  a^intestaio,  and  in  any  other 
manner,  under  the  same  conditkms  as  natives  of  the  country.    Their  heirs  and  legal  repre- 
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tadves  maj  succeed  to  and  take  possession  of  it,  either  in  person  or  by  pzxxrurators,  in  the 
same  manner  and  in  the  same  legal  forms  as  natives  of  the  country. 

In  none  of  these  respects  shall  they  pay  upon  the  value  of  such  property  any  other  or 
higher  impost  duty  or  charge  than  is  payable  by  natives  of  the  country.  In  every  case  the 
subjects  or  citizens  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  permitted  to  export  their  property,  or 
the  proceeds  thereof,  if  sold,  freely  and  without  being  subjected  ,on  such  exportation  to  pay 
any  duty  different  from  that  to  which  natives  of  the  country  are  liable  under  similar  circum- 
stances. • 

The  citizens  or  subjects  of  each  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  who  may  be  residing, 
temporarily  or  permanently,  in  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  the  other,  are  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  countiy  where  they  reside,  especially  to  those  which  determine  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  foreigners  on  the  same  conditions  as  those  of  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the 
most  favored  nation.  ^ 

Art.  6.  The  dwellings,  manufactories,  warehouses,  and  shops  of  the  subjects  or  citizens 
of  each  of  the  contracting  parties  in  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  the  other,  and  all 
premises  appertaining  thereto,  destined  for  purposes  of  residence  or  commerce,  shall  be  re- 
spected. 

It  shall  not  be  allowable  to  proceed  to  make  a  search  of,  or  a  domiciliary  visit  to,  such 
dwellings  and  premises,  or  to  examine  or  inspect  books,  papers,  or  accounts,  except  under  the 
conditions  and  with  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  laws  for  natives  of  the  country. 

The  subjects  or  citizens  of  each  of  the  two  contracting  parties  in  the  dominions  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  other  shall  have  free  access  to  the  courts  of  justice  for  the  prosecution  and  de- 
fense of  their  rights,  without  other  conditions,  restrictions,  or  taxes  beyond  those  imposed  on 
natives  of  the  ooontiy,  and  shall,  like  them,  be  at  liberty  to  employ  in  all  causes  their  advo- 
cates, attorneys,  or  agents  from  among  the  persons  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  those  professions 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 

Akt.  7.  The  subjects  or  citizens  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties  in  the  dominions  and 
possessions  of  the  other,  shall  be  exempted  from  all  compulsory  military  service  whatever, 
whether  in  the  army,  navy,  or  national  guard,  or  militia.  They  shall  likewise  be  exempted 
from  all  contributions,  whether  pecuniary  or  in  kind,  imposed  as  a  compensation  for  personal 
service,  and,  finaUy,  fitnn  forced  loans  and  from  charges,  requisitions,  and  war  contributions, 
unless  imposed  on  real  property,  when  they  shall  pay  them  equally  with  nationals. 

Art.  8.  The  subjects  or  citizens  of  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties  residing  in  the 
dominions  and  possessions  of  the  other  shall  enjoy,  in  regard  to  their  houses,  persons,  and 
properties,  the  protection  of  the  government  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  the  most  favored  nation.  In  like  manner  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  each  contract- 
ing party  shall  enjoy,  in  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  the  other,  frxU  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  shall  not  be  molested  on  account  of  their  religious  belief 

Art.  9.  The  subjects  or  citizens  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  have,  in  the  domin- 
ions and  possessions  of  the  other,  the  same  rights  as  natives,  or  as  subjects  or  citizens  of  the 
most  favored  nation,  in  regard  to  patents  for  inventions,  trade-marks,  and  designs,  upon  ful- 
fillment of  the  formalities  prescribed  by  law. 

Art.  10.  Each  of  the  contracting  parties  may  appoint  consuls-general,  consuls,  vice-con- 
suls, pro-consuls,  and  consular  agents  to  reside,  respectively,  in  towns  or  ports  in  the  dominions 
and  possessions  of  the  other  power,  each  one  of  them  reserving  the  right  of  excepting-  those 
places  where  it  may  not  appear  convenient  to  admit  them,  whenever  this  exception  is  extended 
to  the  consular  frmcti<maries  of  all  other  nations.  Such  consular  officers,  however,  shall  not 
enter  upon  their  frmctions  until  after  they  shall  have  been  approved  and  admitted  in  the  usual 
form  by  the  government  to  which  they  are  sent.  They  shall  exercise  whatever  frmctions,  and 
enjoy  whatever  privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities  are.  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  there 
to  consular  officers  of  the  most  favored  nation.  The  archives  and  official  papers  of  consular 
functionaries  shall  be  respected  as  inviolable,  without  the  authorities  of  the  country  being- able, 
on  any  account,  to  seize  them  or  take  note  of  their  contents. 
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Art.  1 1 .  The  consuls-general,  consuls,  yice-consuls,  and  consalar  agents  of  each  of  the 
contracting  parties,  residing  in  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  the  other,  shall  receive  firom 
the  local  authorities  such  assistance  as  can  by  law  be  given  to  them  for  the  recovery  of  desert- 
ers from  the  vessels  of  their  respective  countries. 

Art. .12.  Any  ship  of  war  or  merchant  vessel  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  which 
may  be  compelled  by  a  stress  of  weather,  or  by  accident,  to  take  shelter  in  a  port  of  the  other, 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  refit  therein,  to  procure  all  necessary  stores,  and  to  continue  their  voyage, 
without  paying  any  dues  other  than  such  as  would  be'  payable  in  a  similar  case  by  a  national 
vessel.  In  case,  however,  the  master  of  a  merchant  vessel  should  be  under  the  necessity  of 
disposing  of  a  part  of  his  merchandise  in  order  to  defray  his  expenses,  he  shall  be  bound  to 
conform  to  the  regulations  and  tariffs  of  the  place  to  which  he  may  have  ccHne. 

If  any  ship  of  war  or  merchant  vessel  of  one  of  tha  contracting  parties  should  run  aground 
or  be  wrecked  within  the  territory  of  the  other,  such  ship  or  vessel,  and  ail  parts  thereof  and 
all  furniture  and  appurtenance^  belonging  thereunto,  and  all  goods  and  merchandise  saved 
therefrom,  including  any  which  may  have  been  cast  out  of  the  ship,  or  the  proceeds  thereof^  if 
sold,  as  well  as  all  papers  found  on  board  such  stranded  or  wrecked  ship  or  vessel,  shall  be 
given  up  to  the  owners  or  their  agents  when  claimed  by  them  within  the  period  fixed  by  the 
laws  of  the  country ;  and  such  owners  or  agents  shall  pay  only  the  expenses  incurred  in  ilte 
preservation  of  the  property,  together  with  the  salvage  or  other  expenses  which  would  have 
been  payable  in  the  like  case  of  a  wreck  of  a  national  vessel. 

The  goods  and  merchandise  saved  from  the  wreck  shall  be  exempt  from  all  duties  of  cus- 
toms unless  cleared  for  consumption,  in  which  case  they  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  if 
they  had  been  imported  in  a  national  vessel. 

In  the  case  either  of  a  vessel  being  driven  in  by  stress  of  weather,  run  aground,  or  wrecked, 
the  respective  consuls-general,  consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  consular  agents  shall,  if  the  owner  or 
master  or  other  agent  of  the  owner  is  not  present,  or  is  present  and  requires  it,  be  authorized 
to  interpose  in  order  to  afford  the  necessary  assistance  to  their  fellow-countrymen. 

Art.  13.  For  the  better  security  of  commerce  between  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Maj- 
esty and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  it  is  agreed  that,  ii  at  any  time  any  inter- 
ruption of  friendly  intercourse,  or  any  rupture  should  unfortunately  take  place  between  the 
two  oontrtKTting  parties,  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  either  of  the  said  contracting  parties  who  may 
be  residing  in  the  dominions  or  territories  of  the  other,  or  who  may  l^  established  there  in 
the  exercise  of  any  trade  or  special  employment,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  remaining  and 
continuing  such  trade  or  employment,  without  any  manner  of  interruption  in  frill  enjoyment 
of  their  liberty  and  property,  so  long  as  they  behave  peacefully  and  commit  no  offense  against 
the  laws;  and  their  goods,  property,  and  effects, of  whatever  description  they  may  be,  whether 
in  their  own  custody,  or  intrusted  to  individuals,  or  to  the  State,  shall  not  be  liable  to  seizure 
or  sequestration,  or  to  any  other  charges  or  demands  than  those  which  may  be  made  upon  like 
goods,  property,  and  effects  belonging  to  native  subjects  or  citizens.  Should  they,  however, 
prefer  to  leave  the  country,  they  shall  be  allowed  to  make  arrax^;ements  for  the  safe  keeping 
of  their  goods,  property,  and  effects,  or  to  dispose  of  them,  and  to  liquidate  their  accounts ;  and 
their  safe-conducts  shall  be  given  them  to  embark  at  the  ports  which  they  shall  themselves 
seiecc 

Art.  14.  The  stipulations  of  the  present  treaty  shall  be  applicable  to  all  the  colonies  and 
foreign  possessions  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  so  far  as  the  laws  permit,  excepting  to  those 
hereinafter  named,  that  is  to  say,  except  to  India,  The  Dominion  of  Canada,  Newfoundland, 
New  South  Wales,  Victona,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  New 
Zealand,  The  Cape,  Natal. 

IVovided,  always,  that  the  stipulations  of  the  present  treaty  shall  be  made  applicable  to  any 
of  the  above-named  colonies  or  foreign  possessions,  on  whose  behalf  notice  to  that  effect  shall 
have  been  given  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  representative  in  Mexico  to  the  Mexican  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affiurs,  within  two  years  fix)m  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
present  txtutj. 
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Art.  15.  Any  controversies  which  may  arise  respecting  the  interpretation  or  the  execution 
of  the  present  treaty,  or  the  consequence  of  any  violation  thereof,  shall  be  submitted,  when 
the  means  of  settling  them  directly  by  amicable  agreement  are  esihausted,  to  the  decisions  of 
commissions  of  arbitration,  and  the  result  of  such  arbitration  shall  be  binding  upon  both  gov- 
ernments. 

The  members  of  such  commissions  shall  be  selected  by  the  two  governments  by  common 
consent,  failing  which,  each  of  the  parties  shall  nominate  an  arbitrator,  or  an  equal  number  of 
arbitrators,  and  the  arbitrators  thus  appointed  shall  select  an  umpire.  The  procedure  of  the 
arbitration  shall  in  each  case  be  determined  by  the  contracting  parties,  failing  which,  the  com- 
mission of  arbitration  shall  be  itself  entitled  to  determine  it  beforehand. 

Art.  16.  The  present  treaty  shall  continue  in  force  during  ten  years,  counted  from  the 
day  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications ;,  and  in  case  neither  of  the  two  contracting  parties 
shall  have  given  notice,  twelve  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  period  of  ten  years,  of 
their  intention  of  terminating  the  present  treaty,  it  shall  remain  4n  force  until  the  expiration  of 
one  year  froni  the  day  on  which  either  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  have  give&'such  notice. 

Art.  17.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  by  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  and  the 
ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  Mexico  as  soon  as  possible.- 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed 
thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done,  in  two  originals,  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  November,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight. 

(L.  S.)    SPENCER  ST.  JOHN. 
(L.  S.)     EMILIO  VELASCO. 

Mexico,  February  16, 188^. 


TELEGRAPH    COMMUNICATION   WITH    CADIZ. 
REPORT  OF  CONSUL  INGRAHAM. 

Last  year  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  of  London,  opened  a«  branch 
office  at  Cadiz  for  the  purpose  of  affording  quicker  communication  with 
England  and  the  United  States,  connecting  with  the  main  system  at  Gib- 
raltar and  Lisbon. 

The  result  has  proved  successful,  not  only  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view 
to  the  company,  but  has  been  of  great  practical  advantage  to  merchants 
here  having  business  connections  with  the  United  States,  one  prominent 
shipper  having  recently  informed  me  that  in  consequence  of  the  new  cable 
he  was  enabled  to  load  a  vessel  consigned  to  him,  which  otherwise  would 
have  returned  in  ballast,  by  having  speedy  messages  exchanged  with  New 
York  and  at  reasonable  rates. 

Before  this  new  line  was  connected  at  Cadiz  messages  went  overland,  and 
were  often  delayed  one  or  two  days,  whereas  now  the  average  time  cccupied 
in  transmission  to  New  York  is  only  one  hour. 

A  great  tlumber  are  now  exchanged  between  Cadiz  and  the  United 
States,  going  over  the  Eastern  Company  system  to  England  and  then  accord- 
ing to  the  route  indicated  by  the  sender. 

Messages  for  the  United  States  ought  to  be  directed  via  the  Eastern,  as 
this  is  much  the  quicker  route. 
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The  rates  by  this  cable  are  the  satne  as  the  overland  rates,  viz :  to  Eng- 
land 45  centimos,  or  about  9  cents  a  word;  from  Cadiz  to  Gibraltar  15 
centimos,  or  about  3  cents;  and  from  Cadiz  to  Tangier  29  centimos,  or 
about  6  cents  per  word. 

The  present  cost  of  a  telegram  from  Cadiz  to  New  York  is  1.67  peseta,  or 
about  32  cents  a  word.  I  learn  that  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  pro- 
pose continuing  the  cable  from  Tangier  down  the  Morocco  coast  as  far  as 
Mogador  as  soon  as  the  obstacles  put  forward  by  the  Moorish  Government 
have  been  overcome  This  would  form  a  continuous  cable  with  quick  trans- 
miflUOn  of  messages  from  New  York,  and  at  low  rates  via  Eastern  Tele- 
graph Company  and  England  to  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Tangier,  and 
other  cities  of  Morocco — localities  having  constantly-increasing  relations 

with  the  United  States. 

DARIUS  H.  INCRAHAM, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consui-ate, 

CadiZy  February  20,  i88p. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  SMITH,  OF  MAYENCE. 

In  November,  i836,  I  transmitted  to  the  Department  an  abstract  of  the 
reports  of  the  factory  inspectors  of  the  German  Empire  for  the  year  1885, 
which  appeared  in  Consular  Reports  No.  74,  for  February,  1887,  ^^^  J^ 
November,  1887,  an  abstract  of  their  reports  for  1886,  printed  in  Consular 
Reports  No.  89,  for  February,  1888 ;  and  I  now  forward  an  abstract  of  the 
most  interesting  features  in  their  reports  for  1887. 

There  were  forty-eight  inspectors,  with  thirty  assistants,  seven  of  whom 
were  chemical  experts,  assigned  as  follows :  Eighteen,  with  five  assistants,  to 
Prussia ;  four  to  Bavaria ;  seven,  with  twenty-one  assistants,  to  Saxony  j  one, 
with  one  assistant,  to  Wurtemberg ;  one,  with  one  assistant,  to  Baden ;  one, 
with  one  assistant,  to  Bremen ;  one,  with  one  assistant,  to  Hamburg ;  and 
to  Hesse,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Saxe-Weimar,  Oldenburg,  Brunswick, 
Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  Anhalt,  Schwarz- 
burg-Sandershausen,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  Waldeck  and  Pyrmont,  Reuss 
(elder  line),  Reuss  (younger  line),  and  Lubeck,  one  each.  These  officers 
inspected  22,826  factories  but  once,  1,546  more  than  once,  and  visited  257 
at  night. 

There  are  too  few  of  these  men  to  keep  the  factories  thoroughly  under 
control,  but  they  exert  a  salutary  influence  and  check  and  remove  many 
abuses. 

GENERAL   INDUSTRIAL   SITUATION. 

This  has  already  been  set  forth  by  the  reports  of  our  consular  officers  for 
1887,  ^^^  need  not  be  adverted  to  at  any  length  here.  According  to  the 
factory  inspectors,  business  during  the  year  was  good,  and  a  general  improve- 
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ment  manifested  itself,  especially  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  year. 
Activity  prevailed  in  many  works  which  in  1886  had  with  difficulty  been  able 
to  keep  their  men  employed,  and  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor,  which 
had  been  of  frequent  occurrence  on  account  of  falling  off  of  orders,  came 
generally  to  a  stop,  and  an  increased  employment  of  labor  succeeded  thereto. 
The  general  improvement  of  business  which  thus  began  in  1887  continued 
throughout  1888  to  an  increased  extent,  which  is  said  by  one  of  the  leading 
journals  of  the  Empire  to  have  been  the  most  active  year  since  i87o-'7i. 

CHILDREN. 

Full  and  detailed  statistical  information  respecting  the  employment  of 
chtldren  in  the  factories  is  made  only  every  two  years,  and  as  this  was  done 
in  1886  it  is  not  met  with  in  the  reports  for  1887.  According  to  the  reports 
for  1886,  there  were  employed  in  the  factories  that  year  21,053  children 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age  and  134,529  young  persons  from  four- 
teen to  sixteen  years  old. 

The  policy  of  the  coimtry  is  to  discourage,  as  much  as  possible,  the  em- 
ployment of  children  in  the  factories.  In  a  number  of  inspection  districts 
there  was  a  less  number  of  children  and  young  persons  employed  in  the  fac- 
tories in  1887  ^^^^Q  ^^  1886,  while  in  others  an  incre^ised  employment  of  them 
occurred.  There  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  generally  an  increased 
employment  of  young  persons,  due  to  the  improved  industrial  situation. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  there  were  13,758  boys  and  10,353  girls  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  employed  in  1887,  against  11,406  and  8,547, 
respectively,  in  1886;  and  6,550  boys  and  4,102  girls  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen years  of  age,  against  6,110  and  3,618,  respectively,  in  1886.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  were  685  boys  and  14  girls  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  465  boys  and  8  girls  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age  em- 
ployed at  the  Saxon 'mines.  There  were  314,518  working  people  employed 
in  Saxony  in  1887,  against  289,992  in  1886.  Of  every  100  workers  4.4  per 
cent,  were  boys  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  in  1887,  against  3.9 
per  cent,  in  1886 ;  3.3  per  cent,  girls  of  the  same  age,  against  3  per  cent,  in 
1886,  and  a.  I  per  cent,  boys  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  The 
number  of  factories  in  Saxony  employing  young  persons  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen years  of  age  was  5,607  in  1887,  ^g^ix^t  4,987  in  1886. 

Baden,  where  a  great  many  young  people  are  employed  in  the  factories, 
showed  also  an  increased  employment  of  them  in  1887,  but  no  figures  are 
given.     Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  young  people  are  in  the  cigar  factories. 

In  making  th^ir  inspections  the  inspectors,  in  some  instances,  discovered 
that  children  would  suddenly  be  removed  from  the  factories  when  it  was 
learned  the  inspector  was  coming ;  and  it  was  also  perceived  that  at  some 
places  the  young  people  had  been  drilled  to  give  false  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions put  to  them  by  inspectors ;  but  generally  the  inspectors  are  well  re- 
ceived and  meet  with  frank  treatment. 


■^ 
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The  regulations  of  the  State  governing  the  employment  of  children  are 
often  violated.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  Dusseldorf  district,  among  514 
industrial  establishments  visited  by  the  inspector  in  1887  employing  young 
people,  there  were  105  in  which  the  inspectors  discovered  violations  of  regu- 
lations respecting  children,  132  being  made  to  work  too  long,  19  at  night, 
12  on  Sundays,  258  without  proper  re$,ting  pauses,  and  2  on  wool-cleaning 
machines.  The  gerverberath  of  the  same  district  learned  of  three  factories 
which  seriously  violated  the  regulations  by  having  53  children  work  too  long, 
10  work  at  night,  47  work  without  proper  pauses,  5  work  on  wool-cleaning 
machines,  and  2  look  after  boilers. 

In  the  Amsberg  district,  of  91  manufacturers  in  one  city  52  have  been 
fined  for  using  children  contrary  to  law.  They  were  not  serious  cases,  the 
inspector  says,  and  he  adds  that  intentional,  grave,  and  continuous  violation 
of  the  law  does  not  occur  at  all,  or  at  least  very  seldom.  Young  persons,  as 
a  rule,  are  employed  according  to  their  physical  strengtli*,  and  the  violations 
of  law  are  generally  with  respect  to  slight  formalities.  All  over  the  Empire 
employers  of  young  people  are  often  cited  before  the  authorities  and  fined 
for  slight  infractions  of  the  regulations  regarding  them.  The  willful  employ- 
ment of  young  people  beyond  the  length  of  time  allowed  is  said  to  be  excep- 
tional, especially  among  the  large  factories. 

APPRENTICES. 

Each  year  the  inspectors  are  required  to  report  on  some  particular  topic, 
designated  by  the  Government  beforehand.  In  1885  ^^  ^^  hours  of  labor, 
in  1886  female  laborers,  and  in  1887  the  training  of  yoimg  men  for  indus- 
trial work.  They  were  instructed  to  report  (i)  in  what  branches  of  industry 
there  is  a  need  of  skilled  workmen,*  foremen,  and  bosses,  and  to  what  extent 
this  want  is  provided  for  by  formal  apprenticeships ;  (2)  in  what  degree  this 
is  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Empire  governing  apprenticeships; 
(3)  in  what  way,  where  there  are  formal  apprenticeships,  is  provision  itiade 
for  the  training  of  apprentices,  and  what  special  arrangements  are  there, 
apart  from  the  regular  employment  in  the  factory,  for  their  industrial  and 
moral  improvement;  and  (4)  are  establishments  known  of  in  which  the 
number  of  apprentices  is  remarkably  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of  men 
employed. 

To  these  inquiries  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  are  said  to  be  in  general 
in  close  agreement,  although  they  differed  somewhat  in  their  apprehensions 
of  the  term  ''skilled  workmen,"  some  attaching  to  it  a  limited,  others  an 
extended  signification,  making  it  to  comprise  almost  all  workmen  who  re- 
quire a  certain  amount  of  instruction  in  their  work.  The  most  of  them, 
however,  treated  the  expression  as  meaning  one  who  had  undergone  a  species 
of  training  similar  to  a  mechanic's  apprentice,  requiring  several  years  of 
systematic  instruction  and  placing  him  above  the  ordinary  mass  of  working- 
men. 


^The  Gcmuui  is  reaDy  a  "lesurned  workman/'  and  by  the  expression  skiOed 
meant  one  1H10  has  Rgulariy  leaned  his  tiade  or  vocation. 


in  nds  leptxt  is 
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There  is  but  slight  disp>osition  among  manufacturers  to  provide  them- 
selves with  skilled  laborers  by  training  up  apprentices.  They  depend,  to  a 
certain  extent,  upon  the  handicrafts  for  good  workmen,  of  which  there  is 
only  a  limited  supply  for  their  purposes,  or,  in  the  case  of  some  branches 
of  industry,  none  at  all  suitable,  or  generally  let  workmen  **pick  up  "  cer- 
tain lines  of  work,  or  endeavor  to  provide  for  the  want  of  well-trained  labor 
by  perfecting  machinery  to  take  its  place.  Where  men  from  the  trades  are 
taken  they  generally  have  to  be  broken  in  to  factory  work. 

For  this  disinclination  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  take  and  train  up 
apprentices  various  reasons  are  given.  One  objection  often  made  is  that 
youths  want  too  much  freedom  nowadays,  and  that  the  factories,  on  account 
of  the  mode  of  working  in  vogue  in  them,  are  not  adapted  to  apprentices. 
An  apprentice  needs  a  good  d^al  of  attention  and  requires  strong  control, 
and  this  can  not  be  well  given  in  the  factories.  There  is  too  much  freedom 
in  them.  Then,  a^ain,  boya  do  not  care  to  bind  themselves  for  a  term  of 
years,  but  prefer  to  go  into  the  factories  as  day  laborers  with  the  right  to 
quit  when  they  please;  and,  besides,  they  generally  get  better  wages  to  start 
with.  Another  objection  is  that  the  law  does  not  allow  minors  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  to  be  employed  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  in  the  factories  and 
makes  other  restrictions  respecting  them  which  are  not  applied  to  mechan- 
ics* apprentices.  The  objection  most  frequently  urged,  however,  is  that  the 
apprentices  do  not  want  to  serve  their  time  fully  out,  and  when  they  have 
acquired  a  trade  leave  those  of  whom  they  have  learned  it  to  go  to  some  one 
else.  To  hold  them  employers,  in  some  localities,  are  given  to  deducting  a 
small  amount  weekly  or  monthly  from  their  wages  during  the  whole  of  the 
apprenticeship  as  security  against  departure  by  the  apprentices,  or  make 
them  give  bond  before  entering  on  the  apprenticeship  to  serve  out  their 
time.  Sometimes,  to  induce  the  ftilfillment  of  the  time,  they  promise  the 
present  of  a  certain  sum  of  money,  such  as  $^0.  But  even  these  means  do 
not  always  suffice  to  keep  the  apprentice.  Of  course,  where  there  is  a  writ- 
ten indenture,  the  apprentice  is  und^r  legal  obligation  to  serve  out  the  ap- 
prenticeship, but  he  gets  out  of  it  in  one  way  or  another  often. 

There  is  less  running  away  done  by  apprentices^  than  a  few  years  ago, 
even  where  there  is  no  written  contract.  This  is  said  to  be  because  labor  in 
general  has  become  more  stable,  and  because  apprentices  are  paid  better 
wages  towards  the  close  of  their  apprenticeships  than  formerly. 

The  foremen  and  bosses  in  the  factories  are  often  men  who  have  not 
passed  through  a  regular  apprenticeship,  but  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  p)articular  diligence  and  aptitude  at  their  work,  and  thus  been  selected  by 
their  employers  for  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility. 

STATE   REGULATIONS   GOVERNING   APPRENTICESHIPS. 

The  special  regulations  of  the  German  Empire  governing  the  employ- 
ment of  apprentices  are  in  substance  as  follows: 

The  master  must  give  the  apprentice  a  thorough  instruction  in  the  trade 
he  undertakes  to  teach  him.  either  personally  or  by  a  trustworthy  substitute. 
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He  must  give  the  apprentice  opportunity  to  attend  divine  worship  on  Sun- 
days and  church  days,  and  teach  him  industry  and  good  morals. 

The  apprentice  is  subject  to  the  master  as  to  a  father,  and  is  required  to 
pay  full  obedience  to  those  placed  over  him.  The  apprenticeship,  if  no 
longer  period  is  provided  for  in  the  indenture,  can  be  terminated  at  any  time 
during  the  first  four  weeks  by  either  party,  but  the  time  of  trial  can  not  be 
made  to  last  longer  than  three  months.  After  the  expiration  of  this  time  it 
can  be  ended  by  the  master  (i)  when  it  is  learned  that  the  apprentice  or 
those  acting  for  him  presented  false  testimonials,  or  deceived  the  master  as 
to  the  apprentice's  obligations  to  work  elsewhere ;  (2)  when  it  turns  out  that 
the  apprentice  is  given  to  stealing  or  to  a  shameful  life ;  (3)  when  he  quits 
work  without  permission,  or  emphatically  refuses  to  perform  the  conditions 
in  the  contract ;  (4)  when  he  carelessly  goes  about  with  fire  or  light,  con- 
trary to  the  command  of  his  master ;  (5)  when  he  is  guilty  of  gross  miscon- 
duct towards  his  master  or  those  over  him ;  (6)  when  he  willfully  damages  the 
property  of  his  master  or  fellow-workmen ;  (7)  when  he  leads  members  of  the 
families  of  his  master  or  fellow-workmen  to  commit  immoral  or  criminal  acts ; 
and  (8)  when  the  apprentice  proves  to  be  incapable  of  doing  the  work  of  the 
apprenticeship,  or  gets  some  very  bad  disease ;  but  in  the  cases  of  i  to  7  the 
dismissal  must  occur  within  one  week  after  the  circumstances  are  learned  of 
by  the  master. 

On  the  part  of  the  apprentice  it  can  be  dissolved  after  the  four  weeks  or 
three  months  of  trial  (i)  when  he  is  utterly  unable  to  work;  (2)  when  the 
master  or  those  acting  for  him,  or  their  families,  lead  their  employes,  or  the 
families  of  the  same,  to  commit  acts  contrary  to  law  or  good  morals ;  (3) 
when  the  master  will  not  pay  his  workmen  their  just  wages ;  (4)  when  the 
continuation  of  the  apprenticeship  would  endanger  the  health  or  life  of  the 
apprentice ;  and  (5)  when  the  master  neglects  his  legal  obligations  to  the 
apprentice  in  respect  to  health,  morals,  or  instruction,  or  grossly  misuses  his 
authority  over  him,  or  becomes  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  obligations  under- 
taken by  him  in  the  contract. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  apprenticeship  the  master  has  to  give  the  appren- 
tice a  certificate  showing  the  trade,  the  length  of  the  apprenticeship,  the  prog- 
ress made  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  apprentice,  which  certificate  local 
officials  authenticate. 

If  the  apprentice  leaves  his  master  without  his  consent  or  legal  authority, 
the  police,  when  the  apprenticeship  is  under  a  written  agreement,  will  com- 
pel the  apprentice  to  return  to  his  master  and  remain  with  him  unless  the 
apprenticeship  shall  become  judicially  declared  at  an  end.  The  demand  for 
restoration  must  be  made  to  the  police,  however,  within  a^  week  after  the 
apprentice  runs  away.  If  the  apprentice  refuses  to  go  back,  he  is  fined  up  to 
^12,  or  imprisoned  up  to  five  days.  If,  during  the  trial  period,  the  father  or 
guardian  of  the  apprentice,  or  himself,  when  of  age,  declares  in  writing  to  the 
master  that  he  will  take  up  some  other  trade  or  employment,  the  apprentice- 
ship terminates  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  trial,  if  not  sooner  dissolved;  but 
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the  appxentice  during  the  next  succeeding  nine  months  can  not  be  employed 
by  any  other  person  in  the  same  kind  of  work  without  the  consent  of  his 
former  master. 

Claims  for  damages  for  ^lure  to  ^rve  out  apprenticeships  are  allowed 
only  when  the  contract  is  in  writing,  and  proceedings  must  be  begun  within 
four  weeks  after  the  dissolution  of  the  apprenticeship.  If  the  apprenticeship 
be  declared  at  an  end  by  the  master  because  the  apprentice  has  left  him,  if  no 
set  damages  be  provided  for  by  the  contract,  the  master  is  entitled  up  to  one- 
half  of  the  wages  customarily  paid  in  the  place  to  a  joume3anan  workman  in 
the  trade  of  the  apprentice,  from  the  day  following  the  day  of  breach  of 
contract  up  to  six  months,  but  no  longer.  For  this  amount  the  father  of  the 
apprentice,  as  well  as  any  fellow-workman  who  may  have  urged  him  to  run 
away,  is  liable,  and  also  any  employer  who  induced  the  apprentice  to  leave 
his  master,  or  took  him  after  doing  so  with  knowledge  of  the  apprenticeship. 

The  period  of  trial  is  often  extended  beyond  the  three  months  allowed 
by  law.  In  written  contracts  provision  is  generally  made  for  the  period  of 
trial,  as  well  as  for  the  general  termination  of  the  apprenticeship,  but  where 
verbal  agreements  only  are  made  there  is  frequently  nothing  said  as  to  disso- 
lution of  apprenticeship,  especially  where  the  time  required  to  learn  the 
trade  is  short  or  the  work  easy,  as  the  nearer  the  apprentice  approaches  to  a 
mere  laborer  the  less  is  the  disposition  of  the  master  to  bind  him  to  a  fulfill- 
ment of  his  time. 

The  provision  of  law  that  the  apprentice  on  the  conclusion  of  the  appren- 
ticeship is  to  have  a  certificate  from  the  master  of  completed  apprenticeship 
and  standing  is  generally  only  observed  when  the  apprentice  expressly  asks  for 
it.  In  many  factories  it  is  still  customary  to  give  certificates  to  the  appren- 
tices when  their  time  is  out,  and  in  some  the  old  custom  still  exists  of  making 
the  apprentice  satisfactorily  execute  what  is  known  as  the  ''journeyman's 
piece"  before  he  can  be  declared  to  have  learned  his  trade;  but  generally 
the  apprentice  does  not  care  for  it  and  the  master  does  not  give  it. 

With  respect  to  forcing  the  apprentice  back  when  he  has  run  away,  the 
report  is  that  it  is  seldom  resorted  to,  as  manufacturers  do  not  care  to  have 
mutinous  apprentices  in  their  employ. 

REGULATIONS  REGARDING  YOUNG  PERSONS  IN   FACTORIES. 

The  regulations  governing  the  employment  of  young  persons  and  chil- 
dren in  the  factories,  which  are  understood  to  be  also  applicable  to  young 
apprentices,  are,  in  brief,  as  follows : 

Children  under  twelve  years  of  age  can  not  be  employed,  and  those  under 
fourteen  are  not  to  labor  more  than  six  hours  a  day.  Children  who  have  not 
been  to  school  the  required  length  of  time  can  be  used  in  the  factories  only 
when  three  hours  a  day  of  school  instruction  are  guarantied  them.  Young 
persons  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  old  are  not  to  labor  more  than  ten 
hours  a  day.  They  can  not  begin  work  before  5.30  a.  m.,  nor  continue  at  it 
later  than  8.30  p.  m.,  and  must  be  given  regular  resting  pauses,  this  to  be. 
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ibr  children,  half  an  hour ;  for  young  persons  of  twelve  to  fourteen,  one 
hour  at  midday,  as  well  as  at  least;  half  an  hour  in  the  forenoon  and  half  an 
hour  in  the  afternoon.  No  work  is  to  be  undertaken  during  the  pauses. 
They  must  be  allowed  all  Sundays  and  holidays.  No  child  is  to  be  taken 
who  has  not  a  labor  card,  bearing  his  name,  date  of  birth,  religion,  names 
of  parents  or  guardian,  and  arrangements  stated  for  receiving  school  instruc- 
tion, which  card  is  to  be  held  by  his  employer,  shown  to  the  police  whenever 
requested,  and  given  up  when  the  employment  ceases.  Before  taking  any 
young  person  into  his  employ  the  manufacturer  has  to  give  the  police  notice 
in  writing  of  his  intention  to  do  so,  naming  the  factory,  the  day  on  which 
the  child  or  young  person  is  to  commence  work,  the  length  of  time  he  is  to 
work,  and  the  pauses  he  is  to  enjoy,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  work  on 
which  he  is  to  be  employed.  In  every  factory  a  list  has  to  be  hung  up,  in  ^ 
conspicuous  place,  of  the  yoimg  persons  employed,  with  the  commencement 
and  termination  of  their  periods  of  labor,,  and  the  pauses  for  rest  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  as  well  as  the  regulations  governing  employment.  The 
Bundesrath  can  forbid  the  employment  of  young  persons  at  work  which  is 
injurious  to  health,  or  permit  it  with  certain  conditions.  The  Bundesrath 
can  make  exceptions  from  a  strict  observance  of  the  regulations  as  to  hours 
of  work  in  the  case  of  spinning-mills  and  factories  which  are  run  without 
letting  the  fires  go  down,  or  which,  on  account  of  their  character,  have  regu- 
lar day  and  night  work,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  such  factories  as  can  not 
divide  their  work  up  into  regular  periods  of  similar  length,  or  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  can  be  run  only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  but  in  no 
case  is  the  duration  of  time  employed  to  exceed  thirty-six  hours  for  children 
and  sixty  hours  for  young  persons  a  week ;  in  spinning-mills^  sixty-six  hoursl 
These  exceptions  the  Bundesrath  has  to  lay  before  the  Reichstag.  Besides 
these,  there  are  some  special  regulations  with  regard  to  the  employment  of 
children  and  young  persons  in  rolling-mills,  glass-works,  and  coal  mines. 

TRAINING  AND  SCHOOUNG. 

Wbexfi  apprentices  are  used  in  the  factories  they  are  said  to  be  generally 
employed  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Empire  governing  ap- 
prenticeship, but  it  is  said  that  in  many  instances  both  employers  and  em- 
ploy^ are  unacquainted  with  these  regulations,  and  that  the  contracts  made, 
either  verbal  or  written,  are  more  according  to  the  desires  of  the  parties 
thereto  and  their  sense  of  natural  justice  than  from  any  observance  of  gov- 
ernmental provisions  of  law,  which  are  often  disregarded. 

Factory  training  is,  of  course,  quite  different  to  that  prevailing  among 
mechanics.  In  the  factories  the  apprentices  are  more  apt  to  get  a  one-sided 
training  and  are  not  as  much  under  the  care  of  their  employers  as  in  the 
trades.  But  then,  again,  in  large  establishments  of  certain  kinds  a  bright, 
dexterous,  and  perceptive  apprentice  has  an  opportunity  to  Ijsam  more  differ- 
ent branches  of  work  than  he  would  under  a  small  master.  In  the  factories 
the  apprentices  are  generally  put  imder  the  instruction  of  expert  workmen 
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or  bosses,  while  in  the  trades  they  are  usually  under  the  direct  management 
of  the  employing  master.  At  some  places  in  Germany  it  is  the  custom  for 
the  principal  workmen  in  the  factories  and  industrial  establishments  to  take 
the  apprentices,  and  to  pay  them  and  look  afler  them,  and  the  proprietors 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  them.  This,  which  is  said  to  be  in  general 
4  bad  practice,  occurs  principally  in  glass-works,  porcelain  factories,  potteries, 
certain  kinds  of  machine-shops,  and  in  certain  establishments  making  textiles, 
cigars,  and  shoes. 

Little  is  done  for  the  moral  training  of  apprentices.  Special  arrange- 
ments for  giving  them  a  thorough  industrial  training  exist  in  some  inspection 
districts,  but  are  provided  for  only  by  establishments  that  are  particularly 
well  conducted,  where  an  approach  is  made  in  the  work  to  the  production  of 
art  objects,  or  where,  for  some  reason  or  other,  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
thorough  education  of  the  apprentice  in  his  line  of  work.  Such  establish- 
ments are  principally  those  working  in  earth  in  some  way,  or  on  stone,  or 
working  in  metals  and  manufacturing  machinery.  It  also  occurs  to  some 
extent  among  factories  in  the  textile  industry,  or  working  up  woods,  or  in 
polygraphical  establishments.  At  the  machine-shops,  and  works  of  like 
character,  special  workshops  for  apprentices  are  met  with,  where  instruction 
in  drawing,  construction,  etc.,  is  given.  In  the  porcelain  industry  drawing 
and  painting  are  taught,  and  other  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  very 
oflen  imparted.  Where  musical  instruments  are  made,  apprentices  sometimes 
undergo  a  very  thorough  training,  and  in  some  of  the  establishments  in  the 
textile  industry  instruction  is  given  in  the  designing  of  patterns  and  the  put- 
ting of  them  together.  Among  the  polygraphical  establishments  very  thor- 
ough instruction  is  oftentimes  given. 

Besides  the  instruction  which  apprentices  get  in  the  factories  themselves, 
there  are  particular  schools  and  institutions  for  imparting  to  them  general 
knowledge  or  fitting  them  for  the  special  vocations  they  are-  pursuing,  such 
as  night  schools,  trade  and  art  schools,  museums,  libraries,  and  working- 
men's  clubs,  for  general  or  special  improvement.  With  respect  to  them, 
there  are  statistics  in  the  reports  for  certain  districts  only.  • 

In  the  Wiesbaden-Kassel  inspection  district  there  are  sixty-four  of  these 
schools.  In  twenty-five  places  attendance  on  them  was  obligatory  during 
the  year  under  consideration. 

In  Wurtemberg  there  have  been  150  industrial  fortbildung  schools  estab- 
lished, attended  by  about  15,000  young  persons  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age.  These  were  mostly  apprentices  to  mechanics,  but  there  were 
also  many  factory  apprentices  among  them.  The  trade  instruction  was  given 
by  experts  in  the  particular  things  taught.  These  schools,  the  inspector  for 
Wurtemberg  says,  would  be  more  successful  if  the  hours  of  labor  were  shorter. 

In  Hesse  there  are  884  fortbildung  schools  —  771  of  the  first  class,  79  of 
the  second  class,  and  34  of  the  third  and  other  classes — with  a  three  year?' 
course  of  study  obligatory  on  all  boys  coming  from  the  volks  schulen*  when 

^Volks  schtilen  are  public  schoc^,  where  only  the  most  elementary  bimadba  are  taught,  and  vhkh  are 
gftiendly  through  with  by  the  foorteeDth  yotf. 
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their  further  education  has  not  been  otherwise  provided  for.  Of  mechanics' 
schools  there  are  about  68,  at  as  many  places,  and  in  them  the  instruction  is 
chiefly  in  constructive,  decorative,  and  industrial  drawing.  In  57  of  these 
schools  instruction  is  given  on  Sundays.  The  attendance  is  voluntary,  but 
those  who  go  to  them  are,  as  a  rule,  freed  from  enforced  attendance  on  the 
fortbildung  schools.  These  mechanics'  schools  are,  maintained  by  money 
supplied  by  the  State,  and  by  trades-unions  and  school  fees.  In  November, 
1887,  the  trade  and  art  industrial  school  at  Mayence  was  attended  by  37 
factory  apprentices,  20  learning  machine  building  and  iron  casting,  i  cai 
making,  6  furniture  making,  i  the  making  of  metal-ware,  2  jewelry,  and  7 
lithographic  printing.  At  Offenbach  a  similar  school  was  attended  by  ninety 
young  fellows  from  the  factories,  who  were  allowed  by  their  employers  two 
afternoons  in  each  week  for  the  purpose.  Most  of  them  were  engaged  in 
machine  building,  lithographing,  and  engraving. 

By  fortbildung  school  is  generally  meant  an  ordinary  school,  usually  held 
in  the  evening  or  on  Sundays,  where  the  common  branches  of  education  are 
taught  to  youths  who  have  been  compelled  to  leave  school  at  an  early  age 
to  go  to  jrork,  but  sometimes  instruction  in  ordinary  industrial  work,  or  with 
reference  thereto,  is  given  at  them,  but  a  school  regplarly  intended  for  in- 
dustrial education  is  known  as  a  gewerbe  schule,  that  is,  industrial  school, 
and  when  the  school  is  devoted  to  a  particular  line  of  work,  or  branch  of 
industry,  it  is  often  called  a  fach  schule. 

In  Anhalt  there  are  fortbildung  schools  in  all  the  towns^  twelve  with  obli- 
gatory and  three  with  voluntary  attendance. 

The  city  of  Hamburg  has  a  general  industrial  school,  and  also  a  school 
for  teaching  building,  both  supported  by  the  municipality,  embracing  a 
night  school,  a  school  held  on  Sundays,  preparatory  schoob,  and  a  day 
school.'  In. the  schools  held  at  night  and  on  Sundays  apprentices  and  jour- 
neymen have  an  opportunity  to  learn  languages,  arithmetic  and  elementary 
mathematics,  natural  sciences,  and  free  hand  and  compass  drawing.  In  the 
tipper  classes  instruction  is  given  in  machinery;  modeling,  and  drawing. 
The  instruction  on  week  days  is  from  5  to  9  p.  m.,  and  on  Sundays  from  8 
to  12  a.  m.,  by  twenty-nine  regular  and  twenty-four  assistant  teachers. 

The  preparatory  schools  ground  the  pupils  in  the  languages,  arithmetic, 
drawing,  and  the  first  principles  of  mathematics,  in  order  that  students  may 
acquire  such  knowledge  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  participate  in 
the  instruction  given  in  the  main  school.  There  are  four  of  these  schools, 
and  the  hours  of  instruction  are  like  those  in  the  main  school. 

The  day  school  of  the  general  industrial  school  is  for  such  peisons  as 
have  attended  the  night  school,  the  school  on  Sundays,  the  building  school, 
or  a  like  school,  and  wish  to  further  improve  themselves. 

In  the  year  1886  the  different  divisions  of  the  general  industrial  school 
were  attended  in  the  summer  months  by  2,003  students,  of  whom  1,171  were 
apprentices  and  160  journeymen,  and  in  winter  by  2,728  students,  of  whom 
1,585  were  apprentices  and  317  journeymen. 
No.  103,  March 6. 
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In  the  Dusseldorf  inspection  district,  which  is  one  of  the  great  manu- 
facturing centers  of. Germany,  industrial  schools  are  very  numerous,  and 
apprentices  can  get  instruction  at  them  in  almost  every  branch  of  industry, 
but  statistics  are  not  furnished. 

Fachschulen,  that  is,  schools  for  teaching  a  particular  line  of  work,  do 
not  exist  all  over  the  Empire,  but  are  met  with  chiefly  in  localities  in  which 
the  branch  of  industry  for  which  they  are  especially  designed  flourishes  most, 
as,  for  instance,  the  fachschule  for  small  iron-ware  and  steel  at  Remscheid ; 
for  casting,  at  Bochum ;  for  ceramics,  in  the  Kassel-Wiesbaden  district ;  for 
industrial  art,  at  Carlsruhe ;  for  watch  making,  at  Furtwangen,  in  Baden ; 
for  weaving,  dyeing,  etc.,  at  Crefeld,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Sax- 
ony ;  for  brewing  and  milling,  at  Worms  ;  for  the  polygraphical  industry,  at 
Leipsic. 

A  large  number  of  fachschulen  are  in  the  Chenmitz  district.  In  the 
heart  of  the  toy-making  district,  at  GrQnhainichen,  there  is  a  fachschule  for 
teaching  drawing,  painting,  and  modeling  to  young  toy-makers.  These 
"  fach  "  schools  are  maintained  either  with  public  money  or  by  guilds. 

The  industrial  schools  can  not  really  be  regarded  as  institutions  for  the 
schooling  and  training  of  apprentices,  as  attendance  upon  them  frequently 
calls  for  so  much  time  that  a  young  man  can  not  very  well  serve  an  appren- 
ticeship in  an  industrial  establishment  and  attend  them  also.  They  are  in 
part  designed  more  for  the  sons  of  comparatively  well-to-do  parents,  or 
aspiring  workmen  who  have  undergone  a  course  of  factory  training  and  fort- 
bildung  school  instruction  and  desire  further  knowledge  respecting  the  voca- 
tion they  are  following,  than  for  actual  apprentices.  Workmen  of  this  kind 
go  to  the  fach  schools  with  much  success,  and  are  often  materially  aided  by 
their  employers,  who  furnish  them  with  the  means  required. 

In  a  number  of  places  apprentice  examitiations  and  exhibitions  of  work 
by  apprentices  take  place,  spurring  them  on  to  active  rivalry,  and  are  said  to 
have  a  good  eflect  on  both  apprentices  and  masters.  Quite  an  exhibition 
was  held  in  Hesse  in  the*  summer  of  1887  of  articles  made  by  apprentices. 
Some  1,600  apprentices  exhibited,  most  of  them,  however,  belonging  to  the 
handicrafts.  To  482  premiums  were  given,  96  of  whom  were  fisLCtory  ap- 
prentices,  and  397  were  honorably  mentioned,  68  of  whom  were  factory 
apprentices.     A  large  number  of  branches  of  industry  were  represented. 

In  3,267  factories  in  Berlin  in  1887,  employing  74,819  male  workmen, 
there  were  4,970  apprentices.  That  was  66  apprentices  to  every  1,000 
workmen,  or  too  small  a  number,  the  inspector  for  the  district  thinks,  to 
supply  the  bosses,  foremen,  and  skilled  workmen  needed.  Of  the  appren- 
tices, 1,413,  or  40  per  cent.,  against  25^  per  cent,  in  1883,  visited  fort- 
bildung  schools  and  572  fach  schools. 

In  the  Hanover  inspection  district,  of  1,370  young  persons  employed  in 
187  factories  600  were  of  an  apprentice  character. 

In  the  Anhait  inspection  district,  of  102  establishments,  employing  4,716 
workmen,  67,  with  3,902  adult  workmen,  have  apprentices,  while  35  estab- 
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lishments,  with  814  workmen,  have  no  apprentices.  The  number  of  ap- 
prentices amounted  to  575,  of  whom  205  were  under  a^d  370  above  sixteen 
years  of  "age. 

Apprentices,  it  is  the  general  report,  are  not  employed  in  too  great  pro- 
portion to  adult  workmen,  except  in  some  particular  branches  of  industry, 
and  by  small  establishments,  where  a  good  deal  of  hand  labor  is  used.  For- 
merly, says  the  inspector  for  the  Dusseldorf  district,  factories,  on  account  of 
high  wages  of  skilled  labor,  employed  principally  apprentices,  but  now  there 
are  a  less  number  of  boys  applying  to  be  taken  as  apprentices,  and  the 
difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  is  no  longer  great  enough  to  encourage  the 
substitution  of  apprentices  for  adult  workmen.  Then,  again,  the  state  of 
business  is  nowadays  so  fluctuating  in  many  branches  of  industry  that  em- 
ployers do  not  like  to  be  boimd  to  a  large  number  of  young  fellows  by  writ- 
ten contracts  to  keep  them  in  their  employ,  but  prefer  to  hire  adult  help, 
which  they  can  increase  or  diminish  at  will,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  markets. 

CoDDplaints  of  the  employment  of  too  large  a  number  of  apprentices  are 
reported  from  the  districts  of  Middle  and  Upper  Franconia,  Saxe-Meiningen, 
and  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  as  to  the  glass  and  porcelain  factories ;  from 
the  districts  of  Pomerania,  Posen,  Cologne-Coblentz,  Chemnitz,  Bautzen, 
Zwickau,  Anhault,  and  Reuss  (younger  line)  as  to  the  establishments  en- 
gaged in-  metal  working  and  machine  construction ;  from  the  Bautzen  dis- 
trict as  to  the  potteries  and  breweries ;  from  Baden  as  to  the  factories  making 
jewelry  and  the  stone  works ;  from  the  districts  of  Pomerania,  Dusseldorf, 
Upper  Bavaria,  Bautzen,  Meissen,  Baden,  and  Reuss  (yoimger  line)  as  to  the 
book-printing  offices,  and  als<),  to  some  extent,  as  to  the  cigar  and  match 
factories  of  these  districts.  In  the  small  and  mediuni-sized  blacksmith  shops, 
machine-shops,  and  fotmdries  entirely  too  many  apprentices  are  employed. 

Much  complaint  has  been  made  by  the  inspectors  of  the  inattention  paid 
in  a  great  many  establishments  to  the  proper  training  of  the  apprentices. 
Many  manufacturers,  instead  of  entering  into  a  formal  apprenticeship  agree- 
ment, prefer  to  take  youthful  day  laborers,  whom  they  can  dismiss  at  will. 
By  taking  young  persons  in  this  way  they  avoid  the  obligations  of  law  gov- 
erning the  employment  of  apprentices,  and  it  is  quite  customary  in  the  fac- 
tories to  take  young  persons  in  this  manner,  who  are,  in  fact,  apprentices  in 
all  but  name. 

APPRENTICESHIPS  CONSIDERED  BY  INDUSTRIES — IRON  SMELTING  AND  CASTING. 

At  the  foundries  and  furnaces,  according  to  the  inspector  for  the  Cologne- 
Coblentz  district,  skilled  workmen,  instructors,  and  bosses  are  greatly  needed, 
but  they  are  seldom  obtained  through  formal  apprenticeships,  as  young  per- 
sons are  generally  taken  and  let  go  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  older 
workmen.  Formal  apprenticeships,  with  their  obligations,  employers  do  not 
like,  as  the  nature  of  the  work  performed  requires  that  the  passage  of  the 
learner  from  comparatively  light  to  more  difficult  and  more  dangerous  work 
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should  not  be  dependent  upon  length  of  service,  but  upon  the  physical 
strength,  dexterity,  2^>titude,  and  reliability  of  the  employ^.  They  axe, 
therefore,  indisposed  to  take  apprentices,  as  it  is  always  doubtful* when  a 
young  fellow  is  taken  whether  he  will  answer  the  requirements. 

With  respect  to  the  youths  in  the  foundries  and  rolling-mills  of  Silesia 
the  inspector  for  that  district  says  that  they  are  first  taken  to  do  up  packages 
or  employed  at  some  light  work  requiring  a  slight  degree  of  carefulness,  or 
used  to  hand  objects  and  materials  to  the  tnasons  and  bricklayers  making 
furaace  and  other  repairs.  As  they  develop  in  body  and  show  aptitude  for 
work  they  are  taken  in  among  the  regular  workmen  and  converted  into 
roasters,  smelters,  puddlers,  forgers,  or  rollers,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
made  bosses  or  first  men  at  the  furnaces.  There  are  no  technical  schools 
for  them. 

GLASS,  STONE,  AND   PORCELAIN. 

Skilled  workmen  are  required  in  stone  cutting  and  polishing,  and  in  mak- 
ing earthen-ware,  glass-ware,  and  porcelain.  This  is  largely  provided  for  in 
the  porcelain  and  glass  industries  by  apprenticeships.  According  to  the 
inspector  for  the  Cologne-Coblentz  district,  in  most  of  the  stone-yards  of  the 
district  yoimg  fellows  are  taken  and  employed  indefinitely,  without  any 
agreement  as  to  learning  the  trade.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
however,  where  the  finer  kinds  of  stones  are  worked  up,  such  as  marble,  etc. 

According  to  the  inspector  for  the  Bautzen  district  apprentices  are  taken 
under  written  agreement  in  most  of  the  potteries  and  porcelain  stove  facto- 
ries in  his  district.  When  the  apprentice  pays  from  $2$  to  $^'j  to  learn  the 
trade  he  serves  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years,  but  when  nothipg  is  paid  he 
has  to  serve  four  years.  At  work  the  apprentices  are  so  placed  that  there  is 
one  of  them  between  every  two  workmen,  and  care  is  taken  that  the  youngest 
apprentices  get  between  the  best  workmen. 

In  Baden  the  apprenticeship  in  the  factories  making  fayence  stoves  is  3 
^o  sH  y^^^^  ^^  length,  and  no  money  is  paid  for  learning  the  trade.  For  his 
services  the  apprentice  gets  board  and  lodging  and  is  instructed  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  trade.  In  the  porcelain  and  fayence  factories  it  is  necessary 
that  a  large  part  of  the  men  employee^  should  be  skilled  workmen.  Accord- 
ing to  the  superintendent  of  an  important  crockery  factory  the  decorators, 
molders,  turners,  printers,  modelers,  etc. ,  have  all  to  undergo  a  formal  ap- 
prenticeship, and  the  modelers  generally  conclude  the  period  of  their  appren- 
ticeship by  studying  at  some  industrial  art  school,  and  when  men  want  to 
be  particularly  skillful  they  take  a  course  in  painting  with  some  instructor. 
With  apprentices  a  formal  contract  is  generally  made. 

In  the  Wachtersbacher  crockery  factory,  an  important  one,  the  appren- 
ticeship of  the  decorators,  turners,  molders,  and  painters  is  for  six  years,  and 
for  the  printers  five  years.  The  other  laboring  people  about  the  factory  are 
also  required  to  be  somewhat  skilled  in  their  line  of  work,  such  as  the  people 
in  the  warerooms — that  is,  the  sorters,  exhibitors,  and  packers,  and  the 
men  where  the  burning  is  done,  as  the  fillers,  burners,  and  glazers.  The 
masters  and  bosses  are  taken  from  among  the  skilled  workmen. 
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The  apprentices  in  the  printing  department,  and  in  plaster  casting,  and 
among  the  modelers  are  turned  over  to  the  most  experienced  workers  in  the 
establishment,  and  it  seldom  happens  that  more  than  one  apprentice  is  taken 
every  year  or  two.  They  are  kept  under  instruction  a  long  time,  imtil  they 
learn  to  work  alone.  The  apprentices  among  the  molders,  turners,  and  dec- 
orators are  each  assigned  to  a  master,  with  whom  and  for  whom  they  work 
just  as  a  mechanic's  apprentice  does ;  and  in  the  most  favorable  cases  it  is 
not  until  the  third  year  of  their  apprenticeship  that  they  can  be  left  to  do 
anything  at  all  without  the  master's  direct  supervision,  and,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  the  molders,  turners,  and  decorators,  even  after  the  completion  of 
their  six  years'  apprenticeship,  require  constant  aid  from  head  workmen. 

The  apprentices  learning  to  paint  are  not  given  over  to  individual  mas- 
ters, but  work  together  in  common  in*  such  a  number  that  a  head  painter 
always  present  in  the  working-room  can  overlook  them.  During  the  first 
six  months  of  their  apprenticeship  they  are  instructed  in  drawing  only,  the 
material  all  being  furnished  by  the  factory.  Then  they  are  instructed  in 
handling  colors  and  using  the  brush,  and  gradually  introduced  in  this  way 
into  the  actual  work  of  their  trade.  As  soon  as  they  manifest  dexterity  work 
of  an  easy  kind  is  given  them  to  execute.  Their  work  is  interrupted  from 
time  to  time  by  instruction  and  practice  in  drawing  and  painting.  All  the 
apprentices,  even  the  oldest,  have  to  devote  at  least  every  Saturday  afternoon 
to  instruction  and  practice. 

All  the  apprentices  get  wages  from  the  time  of  their  entrance  into  the 
employment  of  the  factory,  with  the  exception  of  those  learning  to  paint, 
who  do  not  get  anything  while  undergoing  instruction.  This,  of  course, 
coupled  with  the  waste  in  material  and  goods  by  unpracticed  learners,  is 
during  the  first  years  of  the  apprenticeship  a  positive  loss  to  the  factory. 
The  apprenticeship  in  this  factory  is  formed  by  wrftten  indenture. 

In  one  of  the  largest  porcelain  factories  of  the  Breslau-Liegnitz  district 
the  apprentices  learning  turning  are  first  employed  a  year  as  ordinary  labor- 
ers in  finishing  off  articles,  such  as  putting  on  handles,  making  mouths,  and 
the  like,  under  the  supervision  of  the  master  turners,  and  if  they  show  suffi- 
cient aptitude  and  dexterity  at  this  work,  and  sufficient  bodily  strength,  they 
then  enter  on  a  regular  apprenticeship  for  four  years.  The  apprentices  for 
painting,  when  they  have  had  a  proper  preparation  in  drawing,  go  through 
a  five  years'  apprenticeship,  during  which  time  they  are  instructed  by  three 
teachers  in  drawing  and  painting.  Unlike  in  most  other  factories,  the  ap- 
prentices of  this  factory  soon  earn  more  than  the  so-called  youthful  workr 
men,  who  are  paid  by  the  day,  as  the  apprentices  oftentimes  after  being  just 
three  weeks  at  work  earn  in  piecework  one-half  as  much  as  the  adult  turners 
and  painters  or  decorators. 

At  the  celebrated  royal  porcelain  works  at  Meissen  the  apprenticeship 
lasts  six  years.  The  apprentices  get  at  first  I3  a  month  for  board,  which 
gradually  increases  until  it  reaches  J|i8,  and  is  given  according  to  the  skill 
displayed  by  the  recipient.     The  apprentices  have  to  attend  a  drawing- 
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school  conuected  with  the  estkblishment,  where  there  are  three  teachers  of 
drawing  and  one  of  modeling.  The  instruction  is  given  free  of  charge  and 
lasts  from  one  to  three  years,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  appren- 
tices. 

In  the  porcelain  factories  of  Saxe-Meiningen  the  apprenticeship  lasts  from 
four  to  five  years,  and  the  agreement  is  made  verbally  with  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  the  apprentices,  or,  as  more  frequently  happens,  in  writing.  The 
apprentices  are  paid  full  wages,  according  to  the  skill  and  industry  manifested 
by  them,  but  from  75  cents  to  ||i  is  deducted  from  these  wages  every  month 
as  a  fee  to  the  master  workman  under  whom  they  are  placed  for  instruction. 
In  the  porcelain  factories  of  SchwarzbuJS-Rudolstadt  the  apprenticeship  is 
formed  by  verbal  agreement,  and  is  neldom  made  in  writing.  When  a  writ- 
ten contract  is  made  the  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  employer  is  that  the 
apprentice  is  to  be  fully  instructed  in  the  trade,  and  on  the  part  of  the  ap- 
prentice the  engagement  generally  made  in  contracts  of  apprenticeship  as  to 
length  of  apprenticeship,  fidelity  to  employer,  etc.,  and  to  work  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  apprenticeship  at  least  one  year  in  the  factory  and  for  a  year 
after  this  not  to  work  in  any  other  porcelain  factory  of  Thuringia.  Most  of 
the  apprentices  get  wages  after  a  few  weeks,  being  paid  one-half  of  the  reg- 
ular wages  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  apprenticeship,  then  three- 
quarters,  and  after  the  completion  of  the  first  year  the  full  wages  of  what  is 
known  as  a  youthful  laborer,  that  is,  a  boy  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  old 
working  by  the  day,  which  is  about  |li  a  week.  In  some  factories  the  ap- 
prentices are  paid  by  the  piece.  The  length  of  the  apprenticeship  is  from 
three  to  four  years,  generally  four  years.  During  this  time  the  apprentices 
have  to  render  certain  menial  services,  such  as  getting  the  colors  for  the  men, 
carrying  water,  and  the  like.  The  apprentices  are  put  under  the  master 
workmen  and  decoratorS  for  instruction,  who  are  mostly  very  skillful  men, 
who  also  give  the  apprentices  instruction  in  drawing  and  modeling  at  night, 
or  on  Sundays.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  provide  private  teaching  for 
their  apprentices,  while  others  do  not  furnish  any  means  of  instruction  out- 
side of  the  factory. 

In  glass  manufacturing  the  taking  of  apprentices  is  also  necessary  and 
customary.  At  the  glass-works  at  Ehrenfeld,  in  the  Cologne-Coblentz  in- 
spection district,  the  apprentices  from  outside  the  town  are  taken  under 
written  agreements  with  their  parents  or  guardians,  while  some  of  the  people 
living  in  the  place  are  taken  on  verbal  agreements  similar  to  the  written 
ones.  The  apprentices  are  taken  by  the  year,  so  that  if  they  do  not  answer 
they  can  be  sent  away,  as  it  generally  takes  a  year  or  two  to  ascertain 
whether  a  young  man  is  capable  of  learning  the  trade. 

In  the  Count-Schaffgot's  Josefine  Glass-Works  at  Schrieberhau,  in  the 
•  Breslau-Liegnitz  inspection  district,  a  boy,  before  he  is  taken  as  an  appren- 
tice to  learn  glass  making,  must  serve  one  year  as  a  glass-carrier  in  order  to 
show  whether  he  possesses  the  requisite  capability.     Then  a  written  agree- 
ment is  entered  into.     A  similar  procedure  is  observed  in  the  glass-grinding, 
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cutting,  paintingy  and  gilding  departments,  except  that  in  them  a  trial 
period  of  only  four  weeks  before  the  apprenticeship  is  insisted  upon.  In 
glass-grinding  and  cutting  the  apprenticeship  is  four  years,  and  in  painting 
and  gilding  five  years;  but  it  can  be  shortened  a  year  by  the  payment  of 
certain  amounts. 

When  the  apprentice  has  served  out  his  time  he  is  given  a  piece  of  work 
to  do  in  his  branch  by  an  examination  committee,  and  if  he  satisfactorily 
performs  it  he  is  declared  free  and  given  a  certificate  to  that  effect ;  and  only 
workmen  holding  these  certificates  are  employed  at  the  works.  He  is  now 
a  journeyman,  and  if  he  desires  to  rise  higher  and  become  a  master  work- 
man he  has  to  work  four  years  longer  at  the  works,  when,  upon  application, 
he  will  be  given  by  a  committee  a  difficult  piece  of  work  to  do,  and  if  he 
satisfactorily  executes  it  they  declare  him  a  master  workman  and  give  him  a 
certificate  to  that  effect. 

A  drawing-school  is  connected  with  the  establishment,  which  the  ap- 
prentices have  to  attend. 

At  glass-works  in  the  coimty  of  Glatz  no  apprentice  is  taken  until  he  is 
eighteen  years  old,  after  he  has  learned  all  the  ordinary  work  of  the  trade, 
and  the  apprenticeship  is  then  for  three  years.  About  two  hundred  glass- 
makers  are  employed  at  these  works,  and  since  the  year  1810  only  workmen 
have  been  employed  by  the  works  who  have  passed  through  an  apprentice- 
ship at  them. 

In  the  Minden-Miinster  inspection  district,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
concave  glass  made,  apprentices  are  generally  taken  under  written  agree- 
ment for  from  three  to  four  years,  and  make,  gradually,  from  about  18  to  25 
cents  a  day  in  the -first  year  to  from  25  to  32  cents  a  day  in  the  third  year. 
The  apprentice  is  bound  in  the  sum  of  125  to  $75  for  a  faithful  performance 
of  the  contract.  At  the  works  making  table  glass  no  youths  are  employed, 
as  the  work  is  too  difficult  for  them.  Glass-blowers  are  obtained  by  taking 
and  training  the  best  men  who  apply  for  work. 

In  the  Dresden  inspection  district  written  indentures  are  seldom  made. 
In  glass-grinding  the  apprenticeship  runs  from  three  to  four  years,  and  in 
glass-blowing,  according  to  aptitude. 

Among  the  glass-works  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  written  indentures 
are  little  or  not  at  all  customary,  as«the  making  of  large  mirrors  prevailing 
there  requires  a  physical  strength  which  apprentices  do  not  possess ;  but  in 
the  ''muslin"  glass  factories  of  Baden  written  indentures  are  the  rule. 

METALS. 

In  this  group  machinery  is  employed  to  a  great  extent,  and  where  it  is 
used  there  is  little  demand  for  skilled  labor.  All  the  older  establishments  in 
the  production  of  objects  of  an  artistic  nature  know  full  well  by  long  expe-, 
rience  the  value  of  dexterous  and  well-trained  labor,  and  take  care  to  pro- 
vide for  it  by  taking  promising  boys  as  apprentices  and  drilling  them  into 
experienced  workmen,  whom  they  sometimes  send,  at  certain  hours  of  the 
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week,  to  the  industrial  schools  to  learn  drawing,  modeling,  and  the  like. 
But  a  great  many  employers  do  not  take  this  trouble,  and  simply  take  young 
fellows  into  their  employ  because  they  are  cheap,  and  let  them  get  a  one- 
sided training  or  no  training  at  all.  There  is  always  a  lot  of  young  fellows 
from  the  country,  who  are  willing  to  work  at  anything  at  which  they  can  earn 
a  little  something  without  any  regard  to  the  future  and  the  acquisition  of  a 
good  trade. 

In  the  copper-mills  of  the  Bautzen  inspection  district  the  coppersmiths 
pass  through  a  regular  apprenticeship,  especially  when  they  intend  to  become 
members  of  the  trades-union,  but  even  in  the  large  mills  not  more  than  two 
apprentices  a  year  are  taken.  As  a  rule  the  apprenticeship  begins  as  soon 
as  the  boy  has  left  school,  if  sufficiently  developed  physically.  It  has  also 
recently  come  to  pass  that  older  persons,  without  entering  into  a  formal 
apprenticeship,  have  learned  the  trade. 

At  the  brass  foundries,  according  to  the  inspector  for  Baden,  the  appren- 
ticeship is  three  years,  under  written  agreement.  During  the  apprenticeship 
the  apprentice  receives  from  12  to  35  cents  a  day,  but  less  when  board  and 
lodging  are  given.  The  training,  which  is  for  that  of  a  molder  or  model- 
maker,  or  as  turner  and  smith,  is  the  ordinary.  There  is  rather  a  lack  than 
a  superfluity  of  apprentices. 

In  the  manufacture  of  tin-ware  skilled  labor  is  required,  and  apprentice- 
ships for  three  years  under  written  agreements  are  served.  They  learn  but 
one  branch  of  the  trade,  and  generally  get  from  75  cents  to  |2  a  week  as 
wages.  Apprentices  are  also  taken  in  the  establishments  making  scythes,  but 
no  written  agreement  is  made. 

MACHINES  AND   INSTRUMENTS. 

In  the  machine-shops  skilled  labor  is  largely  required.  In  the  larger 
works  the  apprentices  are  employed  in  a  very  regular  way,  mostly  under  con- 
tract ;  but  in  the  smaller  establishments  there  is  not  as  much  attention  paid 
to  them  as  there  should  be,  and  among  them  either  no  apprentices  are  taken, 
or,  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  their  labor,  too  many  in  proportion  to 
the  adult  workmen  employed.  In  the  medium-sized  establishments  in  this 
line  there  is  a  disinclination  to  take  apprentices,  and  either  mechanics  or 
practiced  workmen  who  have  been  traiqpd  in  other  establishments  are  taken, 
as  there  are  a  good  many  applications  for  work  by  workmen  from  small  shops. 
Large  establishments  are  indisposed  to  take  such  mechanics,  and  are  said  to 
be  doing  so  less  and  less. 

In  the  machine-shops  and  such  works  apprentices  are  generally  taken- 
either  for  a  particular  kind  of  work,  such  as  smith,  turner,  planer,  etc. ,  or 
are  trained  principally  for  this  work,  and  then  in  the  last  year  of  the  appren- 
ticeship introduced  to  machine  building  or  made  mechanicians  of,  and  in- 
trusted with  work  in  all  divisions  of  the  factory. 

The  apprentices  are  generally  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  head 
workman,  foreman,  or  boss.     In  the  well-known  MarienhQtte,  at  Kolzenau. 
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they  are  usually  put  in  charge  of  a  particular  workman.  The  agreement  is  in 
writing,  and  the  apprentices  must  all  attend  a  trade  school  run  by  the  works. 

At  the  Wilhelmshiitte,  in  the  same  district  (Breslau-Liegnitz),  the  property 
of  an  incorporated  company  for  machine  building  and  iron  making,  the 
apprenticeship  is  for  four  years,  by  written  indentures.  The  apprentices 
receive  neither  board,  lodging,  nor  clothing,  but  are  paid  such  wages  as  the 
managers  of  the  works  think  just.  Each  week  1 2  cents  are  withheld  from 
the  wages  as  security  against  the  departure  of  the  apprentice,  and  if  he  leaves 
the  works  before  the  apprenticeship  expires  he  forfeits' what  has  thus  been 
deducted  from  his  wages  and  |i2  in  addition ;  but  if  he  serves  out  the  ap- 
prenticeship, what  has  been  weekly  withheld  from  him  is  paid  to  him  in  a 
lump  sura,  with  interest.  When  the  apprenticeship  is  dissolved  on  account 
of  bad  health  the  ||i2  penalty  is  not  exacted.  The  small  sums  taken  weekly 
from  the  wages  of  the  apprentices  amount,  with  interest,  to  about  $2$  by  the 
time  the  apprenticeship  expires.  This  money  the  young  journeymen  often 
use  to  get  elsewhere,  and  work  a  few  years  in  other  workshops,  when  they 
generally  return  to  the  Wilhelmshiltte  and  make  splendid  workmen.  The 
workmen  all  keep  an  eye  on  the  apprentices,  both  within  and  without  the 
workshops,  and  the  apprentices  axe  instructed  in  all  the  branches  of  work  of 
the  company,  passing  gradually  from  one  grade  of  work  to  another. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  training  of  apprentices  iti  the  Deutzer 
gas-motor  factory,  where  ten  to  fifteen  apprentices  a  year  are  taken.  The 
length  of  apprenticeship  is  four  years,  and  the  instruction  is  given  by  the 
bosses  and  elder  foremen.  To  the  aptest  of  the  apprentices  6pportunity  is 
given  to  learn  all  the  branches  of  work  carried  on  in  the  establishment.  In 
the  evening  the  apprentices  have  to  attend  an  industrial  school  connected 
with  the  factory.  Here  the  amount  withheld  weekly  from  the  apprentice's 
wages  is  25  cents,  and  if  he  quits  the  factory  while  apprentice  he  not  only 
loses  this  money  but  is  obliged  to  pay  back  all  that  he  has  received  as  wages, 
as  wages  are  paid  with  the  understanding  that  the  apprentice  will  work  his 
time  out. 

The  training  of  the  apprentices  in  the  railway  repair  shops  is  said  to  be 
admirable,  and  they  are  given  a  much  more  general  training  than  occurs  in 
many  private  establishments,  as  they  generally  get  a  more  or  less  one-sided 
training  in  private  establishments.  At  the  large  shops  of  the  State  railways 
not  more  than  eight  to  teh  apprentices  are  taken  a  year  as  a  rule.  They 
must  not  be  less  than  fourteen  years  old,  and  not  more  than  sixteen,  though 
in  exceptional  cases  they  may  be  up  to  eighteen  years  old,  and  the  sons  of 
the  ordinary  railway  employes  and  permanent  workmen  are  taken  in  prefer- 
ence to  others.  During  the  apprenticeship,  which  is  four  years  in  length, 
they  live  with  their  families,  or  in  good  families  of  the  place  of  work.  They 
are  paid  small  wages,  but  not  up  to  the  lowest  wages  earned  by  a  journeyman 
in  their  line  of  work,  and  of  these  wages  a  tenth  is  withheld  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  apprenticeship.  Grave  misconduct  on  the  part  of  an  apprentice 
shuts  him  out  from  future  employment  in  any  of  the  workshops  of  the  State. 
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TTie  apprentices  are  expected  to  work  ten  hours  a  day,  but  do  not  work  at 
night  or  on  SundajrSy  or  on  extra  time.  Besides  the  regular  employment 
they  receive  school  instruction  twice  during  the  week  and  on  Sundays.  The 
aim  of  the  school  instruction*  is  to  ground  them  in  such  subjects  as  relate  to 
their  trade. 

The  inspector  for  the  Chemnitz  district  says  that  in  machine  building  and 
metal  working  the  apprentice  is  generally  taken  on  a  four  weeks'  trial  and 
four  years'  apprenticeship.  The  employer  generally  pays  a  weekly  wage, 
which  rises  as  ^e  apprenticeship  continues.  On  the  average  this  is  about  50 
cents  a  week  the  first  year,  about  75  cents  a  week  the  second,  $1  the  third, 
and  $1, 25  the  fourth  year.  Of  the  wages  about  10  cents  a  week  are  withheld 
until  the  expiration  of  the  apprenticeship,  when  the  accumulation  is  given  to 
the  apprentice.  Oftentimes  the  agreement  is  made  that  if  the  apprentice  is 
diligent  at  his  work  and  proper  in  his  conduct  part  of  the  accumulation  will 
be  given  to  him  before  the  end  of  the  apprenticeship,  and  sometimes  it  is 
promised  that  he  will  be  paid  by  the  piece,  say  five-sixths  of  the  full  wages 
paid  to  a  jotuneyman.  One  large  establishment  in  the  Chemnitz  district 
requires  a  five  years*  apprenticeship,  while  other  establishments  have  only 
three  years. 

Boiler-makers  and  monteurs  are  generally  taken  from  among  the  trained 
machine  smiths  of  mature  age.  For  monteurs  only  the  best  workmen  are 
taken.  Tin  workers  and  painters  are  seldom  trained  up  in  the  machine- 
shops,  but  are  generally  got  from  among  mechanics. 

In  sewing-machine  manufacturing  a  good  deal  is  done  by  machinery,  and 
the  work  is  learned  by  apprentices  to  a  slight  extent,  and  less  and  less  all  the 
time. 

In  the  making  of  musical  instruments  skilled  labor  was  almost  exclusively 
employed  in  former  times,  and  hands  were  got  from  among  the  joiners  or 
metal  workers,  but  in  this  branch  machinery  has  also  made  such  great  strides 
that  a  great  deal  of  unskilled  labor  is  now  employed ;  but  in  the  large  facto- 
ries making  pianos  and  organs  a  large  amount  of  skilled  labor  is  still  required, 
and  it  is  only  where  cheap  articles  are  made  that  ordinary  labor  is  usetf. 
The  apprentices  serve  about  three  years  under  written  agreement,  and  they 
get  either  free  board  and  lodging,  and  toward  the  end  a  slight  remuneration, 
or  a  gradually  increasing  wage  of  25  to  50  cents  a  day. 

In  the  Plauen  district  no  apprentices  are  taken,  as  a  rule,  by  makers  of 
musical  instruments,  although  there  is  need  of  skilled  laborers  in  a  high 
degree,  but  this  is  made  up  for  to  a  large  extent  by  the  training  children^t 
at  home  on  such  work. 

In  watch  manufacturing  skilled  labor  is  required  where  complete  watches 
and  clocks  are  made.  The  use  of  machinery,  however,  makes  practicable 
the  employment  of  young  and  unskilled  day  laborers  in  place  of  the  old-time 
apprentices. 

Eyeglasses,  telescopes,  opera-glasses,  and  other  optical,  physical,  and 
mathemacical  inslnimentSy  as  made  by  large  establishments,  require  a  large 
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percentage  of  skilled  workmen.  At  a  large  factory  at  Rathenow  the  appren- 
ticeship is  three  years.  For  the  artistic  work  on  opera-glasses,  such  as  enam- 
eling, gilding,  varnishing,  laying  on  horn  and  mother-of-pearl,  etc.,  the  few 
skilled  workmen  required  are  obtained  from  industrial  art  establishments. 

JEWELRY. 

In  the  jewelry  business  trained  help  is  very  necessary.  In  this  industry 
it  is  very  customary  in  Baden  to  take  apprentices  under  written  agreements, 
the  length  of  apprenticeship  for  boys  being  five  years  and  for  girls  three 
years.  During  the  apprenticeship  the  boys  get  gradually  from  75  cents  to 
$1.75  a  week,  and  the  girls  from  75  cents  to  11.25.  The  apprentices  are 
generally  prepared  for  a  particular  branch  of  work,  such  as  jewelers,  eng^v- 
ers,  setters,  etc.  The  apprentices  nearly  all  attend  industrial  schools,  and 
the  mo^t  talented  of  them  go  also  to  the  industrial  art  school  at  Pforzheim. 

At  a  large  jewelry  factory  in  this  city  the  apprentices  are  taken  for  four 
years,  and  are  paid  gradually  from  25  cents  to  11.25  a  week.  The  appren- 
tices are  put  under  the  direction  of  the  workmen  of  the  factory,  and  written 
indentures  are  always  made. 

CHEMICALS. 

Beyond  the  masters  and  foremen,  who  are  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
apparatus,  and  who  belong  to  the  category  of  mechanicians,  coppersmiths, 
and  boiler-makers,  the  chemical  works  do  not  require  skilled  labor.  ' 

TEXTILES. 

In  general  in  many  factories  of  the  textile  class  there  is  but  slight  need 
of  skilled  labor,  if  by  skilled  labor  is  understood  more  than  ordinary  ability 
to  properly  tend  a  machine.  To  be  the  common  operator  of  a  machine  re- 
quires no  apprenticeship. 

Silk  weaving  and  silk-ribbon  weaving  are  learned  in  four  to  six  months 
by  new  hands,  mostly  young  persons.  In  the  bleacheries,  dye-houses,  and 
printing  works  it  is  only  the  designers  and  engravers  who  require  special  and 
systematic  training.  Where  hand  labor  is  done  the  old  system  of  appren- 
ticeship still  prevails. 

PAPER  AND  LEATHER. 

In  the  paper  factories  there  is  only  a  partial  need  of  skilled  hands.  This 
want,  according  to  the  inspector  for  Baden,  is  supplied  in  well-conducted 
establishments  by  taking  as  workmen  young  fellows,  mostly  the  sons  of 
workers  in  the  factories,  who  have  had  a  good  school  education,  and  gradu- 
ally introducing  them  into  the  different  kinds  of  work.  A  regular  appren- 
ticeship indenture  is  not  made  in  these  cases,  and  the  boys  are  taken  with 
the  imderstanding  that  they  can  be  discharged  at  any  time  on  fourteen  days' 
notice.  Oftentimes  boys  are  taken  to  do  cleaning  and  the  like  and  allowed 
from  time  to  time  to  learn  how  to  run  the  machines,  but  they  do  not  make 
workmen  for  the  higher  employments. 
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In  wall-paper  manufacturing  apprentices  are  little  used. 

In  the  leather  industry  apprentices  are  seldom  taken.  Extensive  use  of 
machinery  has  made  the  use  of  unskilled  labor  in  this  branch  practicable. 
But  some  of  the  factories  employ  regular  apprentices,  thus  in  the  kid-leather 
factories  of  the  Magdeburg  district  an  apprenticeship  of  four  years  is  cus- 
tomary, under  written  agreement.  During  the  apprenticeship  the  apprentices 
work  by  twos  and  threes  under  the  superintendence  of  a  master,  and  are  paid 
about  I1.25  to  12.25  ^  week. 

In  the  factories  at  Offenbach,  Hesse,  making  fine  leather  articles,  ap- 
prentices are  taken  for  from  three  to  four  years.  They  get  at  first  about  30 
cents  to  50  cents  a  week,  which  is  generally  increased  10  cents  at  the  end  of 
every  six  months.  Sometimes  the  agreement  is  in  writing.  The  best  train- 
ing is  in  the  small  establishments,  where  the  proprietors  work  themselves.  A 
large  part  of  the  factories  making  fine  leather  goods  turn  the  apprentices 
over  for  instruction  to  workmen  working  by  the  piece,  by  whom  they  are 
paid,  and  the  manufacturers  trouble  themselves  little  about  them,  and  if  the 
workman  quits  the  factory  he  takes  the  apprentice  with  him,  but  the  con- 
scientious workmen  will  not  permit  an  apprentice  to  be  given  to  an  inca- 
pable  workman.  In  such  cases  no  written  agreements  are  made,  and  pro- 
prietors of  the  factories  oftentimes  do  not  know  anything  about  the  appren- 
ticeship. An  apprentice  generally  works  with  the  same  workman  during  the 
whole  of  the  apprenticeship,  and  learns  only  his  branch  of  work.  '  The  larger 
the  factory  the  more  one-sided  is  the  training  of  the  apprentice. 

In  tanning  it  is  not  customary  to  take  apprentices. 

WOOD-WORKING. 

Among  furniture-makers  and  fine  joiners  there  is  a  good  deal  of  complaint 
of  lack  of  trained  workmen  and  skilled  foremen.  Their  men  they  get  in  part 
from  the  trades,  but  some  of  the  factories,  .especially  the  prominent  ones, 
train  up  apprentices  under  written  agreements  comprehending  a  three  years* 
apprenticeship.  Carvers,  turners,  and  upholsterers  are  mostly  trained  by 
the  bosses.  In  general  work,  however,  the  apprentices  are  frequently  trained 
by  the  elder  experienced  workmen.  The  large  wood-carving  establishments 
of  Baden  and  other  districts  are  accustomed  to  take  apprentices  for  thrbe 
years  under  written  agreements.  The  apprentices,  besides  visiting  a  fort- 
bildung  school,  often  attend  a  carving  school. 

In  the  Potsdam-Frankfort-on-the-Oder  inspection  district  the  factories 
making  furniture  and  building  articles  train  up  apprentices  as  mechanics 
under  written  agreements,  but  seldom  make  useful  joiners  of  them.  These 
factories  employ  a  number  of  wood-carvers,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
vailing taste  for  German  renaissance  furniture,  have  a  good  many  apprentices, 
who  are  being  trained  to  do  fine  work.  In  one  of  these  factories,  says  the 
inspector  for  the  district,  he  found  a  particular  division  of  fifteen  such  appren- 
tices under  one  master. 

In  toy  manufacturing  apprentices  are  taken  under  written  agreements  and 
are  instructed  by  masters  from  two  and  one-half  to  three  years. 
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MILLING   AND   BREWING. 

At  the  mills  apprentices  are  taken  generally  only  by  the  smaller  ones. 
Wbere  there  is  an  apprenticeship  it  runs  from  two  to  three  years. 

In  the  large  breweries  apprentices  are  the  exception.  They  take  more 
what  is  known  as  ''  voiontairs/'  that  is,  young  men  occupying  an  independent 
position  and  working  without  pay,  or  paying  for  their  instruction.  The  best 
training  is  given  in  the  small  breweries,  as  the  apprentices  can  learn  in  them 
by  degrees  all  the  branches  of  the  business,  and  besides  are  more  under  the 
eye  of  the  brewing  master,  who  is  frequently  at  the  same  time  the  owner  or 
lessee  of  the  brewery.  In  the  small  breweries  the  number  of  apprentices  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  actual  workmen  is  oftentimes  not  inconsidera- 
ble. In  the  large  breweries,  on  account  of  the  large  use  of  machinery,  skilled 
labor  is  needed  only  for  certain  purposes.  Certain  brewers  demand  of  their 
bosses  and  foremen  a  long  practical  experience  only,  but  others,  where  there 
is  great  responsibility  in  certain  operations,  go  further  and  demand  a  theo- 
retical education,  for  which  there  are  special  institutions  and  brewing  schools. 

In  the  Potsdam-Frankfort-on-the-Oder  inspection  district  the  beer  brew- 
eries, 50  per  cent,  of  whose  workmen  are  skilled  men  and  2  to  3  per  cent, 
apprentices,  ask  I300  to  I375  for  taking  an  apprentice,  and  he  has  to  serve 
four  years  under  written  agreement.  Board  and  lodging  are  given  free.  The 
apprentices  are  given  a  thorough  and  systematic  training  in  all  branches  of 
the  work. 

CIGAR-MAKING. 

• 

Respecting  the  cigar  factories  the  inspector  for  the  Minden-Miinster  dis- 
trict says  that  he  knows  of  but  one  establishment  in  his  district  in  which 
written  indentures  are  made.  The  apprentice^ip  used  to  be  generally  for 
four  years,  but  for  the  rollers  and  wrapper-makers  is  now  oftentimes  only  two 
or  three  years  in  length.  After  a  service  of  two  years  the  wrapper-maker  can 
enter  on  an  apprenticeship  for  cigar-making,  and  receives  in  the  first  year  75 
cents  for  every  1,020  cigars ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  year,  if  he  does  satisfac- 
tory work,  he  is  regarded  as  a  journeyman,  and  is  paid  the  piece  wages  of  a 
full  workman. 

In  the  Bautzen  inspection  district  the  apprenticeship  is  as  a  rule  formed 
by  written  agreement  and  lasts  not  less  than  three  years.  In  small  estab- 
lishments the  apprentices  live  in  the  families  of  their  employers,  and  when 
board  and  lodging  are  not  given  they  generally  get,  after  four  weeks,  about 
75  cents  or  1 1  a  week,  and  afterwards  ^1.25  to  I1.50.  In  the  large  factories 
instruction  is  given  by  the  foreman,  and  in  the  small  ones  by  the  employers 
themselves.     There  are  about  ten  apprentices  to  every  hundred  workmen. 

In  Baden,  where  there  are  a  great  many  cigar  factories,  it  is  customary 
for  the  apprenticeship  to  be  made  in  writing  for  three  years,  mainly  with  the 
object  of  keeping  the  apprentices  in  the  factories. 
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In  Hesse  the  apprentices  in  the  small  establishments  are  taught  by  the 
work-masters,  in  others  by  workmen  working  by  the  piece,  who,  in  well-con- 
diicted  factories,  are  paid  something  extra  for  this  service.  In  some  factories 
the  apprentices  are  not  paid  anything  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  apprentice- 
ship, in  some  they  work  a  few  weeks  in  day  wages  and  then  by  the  piece, 
and  in  some  others  wages  by  the  piece  are  paid  from  the  start.  The  agree- 
ment is  sometimes  made  in  writing,  sometimes  verbally,  and  sometimes  no 
agreement  at  all  may  be  said  to  exist. 

SHOE   MANUFACTURING. 

The  shoe  factories,  in  consequence  of  the  free  use  of  machinery  and  the 
way  work  is  done,  have  little  need  of  well-skilled  labor,  and  hands  are  trained 
for  special  lines  of  work  only ;  but  some  factories,  especially  those  in  Hesse, 
take  apprentices  for  almost  every  kind  of  work.  Among  the  cutters  the 
length  of  apprenticeship  is  generally  three  years,  and  they  get  at  first  dy)ut 
75  cents  a  week. 

LITHOGRAPHING. 

Iq  the  polygraphical  establishments  skilled  labor  is  generally  required, 
and  as  a  rule  formal  apprenticeships  are  formed,  running  from  three  to  five 
years,  but  mostly  four  years.  The  aim  is  to  perfect  hands  in  setting  up  type, 
printing,  drawing,  painting,  engraving,  etc.,  and  in  the  larger  establishments 
is  generally  for  only  one  branch  of  work ;  and  in  the  very  best  establishments 
what  are  known  as  volpntairs  are  taken,  who  are  already  trained  in  type-set- 
ting and  printing  and  wish  to  learn  all  branches  of  the  business.  The  char- 
acter of  the  instruction  and  by  whom  imparted  is  determined  a  good  deal  by 
the  size  of  the  establishment,  ^nd  is  given  by  experienced  men. 

The  length  of  apprenticeship  in  the  lithographic  and  chromo-lithographic 
works  is  five  years.  In  small  establishments  the  training  occurs  largely  under 
the  eye  of  the  proprietors,  but  in  the  large  concerns  it  is  attended  to  by  the 
director,  or  the  best  workmen.  The  proprietors  of  the  large  establishments 
are  oftentimes  not  lithographers  themselves.  The  apprenticeship  begins  with 
easy  work  and  passes  on  to  difiicult.  In  printing  from  stone  the  length  of 
apprenticeship  in  Baden  is  from  three  to  four  years  under  written  agreement. 
During  this  time  the  apprentices  learning  lithographing  receive  from  50  cents 
to  1 1. 75  a  week,  while  the  apprentices  learning  printing  get  I1.25  to  II2.50 
a  week.  In  the  large  establishments  the  training  is  very  systematic  and 
many-sided  in  character,  and  some  of  them  can  be  considered  as  a  scientific 
school,  but  in  the  small  concerns  the  training  is  very  deficient  sometimes. 

BOOK-PRINTING. 

The  book-printing  establishments  of  large  size  are  not  given  to  employ- 
ing apprentices  to  any  extent,  but  the  small  concerns  take  a  good  many. 
The  presses  and  machines  are  run  mostly  by  female  operatives  under  male 
superintendence.  According  to  the  inspector  for  the  Potsdam-Frankfort-oii. 
the-Oder  district  the  training  of  apprentices  in  book-printing  is  largely  in 
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tae  haods  of  printers,  and  little  controlled  by  the  employers.  He  says  that 
this  is  bad  for  the  apprentices  in  various  ways,  and  that  it  has  a  demoralizing 
effect  on  their  morals,  and  he  attributes  the  spread  of  social  democratic 
ideas  among  printers  largely  to  the  influence  of  the  old  hands  over  the  young 
apprentices. 

FEMALE  OPERATIVES. 

On  the  whole  there  was  an  increased  employment  of  women  in  the  facto- 
ries-during  the  year.  With  respect  to  the  influence  of  factories  upon  the 
morals  of  female  operatives  the  inspector  for  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg 
says  that  he  has  repeatedly  had  opportunity  to  ask  local  officials  of  large 
communes  in  the  neighborhood  of  factory  towns  what  influence  working  in 
factories  had  upon  the  women  pf  their  communes  going  every  day  to  the 
towns  to  work,  and  he  has  always  been  told  that  factory  emplo3rment  is  a 
welcome  and  very  necessary  source  of  support  for  many  families.  It  is  re- 
peatedly affirmed,  he  says,  that  no  difference  in  morals  is  to  be  observed  be- 
tween an  agricultural  and  an  industrial  population,  and  he  thinks  that  it  is 
not  the  kind  of  employment,  but  the  general  character  of  the  people  of  a 
locality  that  determines  their  moral  character. 

In  the  cities  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Burtscheid,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
there  were  7,548  females  employed  in  the  factories ;  4,750  in  the  textile  fac- 
tories, 994  in  the  factories  making  sewing  needles,  1,477  ^^  ^^^  cigar  facto- 
ries, and  327  in  other  branches  of  industry.  Of  these  women  quite  a 
number  live  so  far  from  their  places  of  work  that  man^  of  them  get  home 
but  once  a  week>  and  are  from  home  from  Monday  morning,  to  Saturday 
night.  They  largely  sleep  at  night  in  their  work  dresses  in  the  factories,  in 
the  work-rooms  on  the  cloth,  or  even  upon  the  loose  wool  and  such  things, 
which,  the  inspector  remarks,  is  to  be  decidedly  disapproved  of,  as  well  from 
sanitary  as  from  moral  considerations. 

A  much  more  unsuitable  sleeping  place  the  inspector  found  in  a  cloth 
factory,  in  the  county  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  the  female  operatives  had  a 
room  whose  door  could  not  be  closed,  containing  five  double  beds  and  partly 
filled  with  empty  and  filled  carboys  for  acids  and  a  variety  of  other  things, 
which,  in  consequence  of  loose  flooring,  let  in  the  fumes  from  a  dyeing- 
room  below.  On  the  other  hand,  other  factories  are  said  to  have  provided 
exemplary  sleeping  accommodations  for  their  employ^. 

Concerning  work  dangerous  to  morals  the  inspectors  reported  at  length 
last  year.  Reports  this  year  from  a  number  of  districts  show  a  greater  or 
less  improvement.  The  inspectors  pay  much  attention  to  this  matter  by  in- 
sisting upon  the  different  sexes  working  apart  and  having  different  rooms  to 
rest  in,  etc.,  and  are  getting  a  good  many  evil  conditions  done  away  with. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  in  recent  years  to  having  different  dressing- 
rooms  for  the  men  and  women  and  different  wash-rooms,  etc.,  and  different 
places  of  the  kind  for  the  two  sexes  are  being  insisted  upon  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and.  new  factories  are  required  to  be  constructed  with  this  end  in  view. 
In  former  times  it  seems  that  all  used  the  same  resorts. 
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•  « 

Superintendence  of  female  workers  is  done  principally  by  men,  superin* 
tendence  by  women  being  the  great  exception  and  very  rare.  Manu^turers 
are  opposed  to  women  superintending  women. 

Working  at  night  by  women  experienced  a  decrease  in  some  districts. 
The  tendency  is  to  do  away  with  it  altogether.  There  is  no  general  disposi- 
tion among  manufacturers  to  employ  women  chiefly,  though  the  use  of  female 
labor  in  many  branches  of  industry  is  indispensable  and  their  employment  in 
some  districts  on  the  increase.  Some  employers  prefer  women  to  men,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  lower  wages  paid,  but  because  of  their  steadiness, 
sobriety,  and  docility,  and  are  using  women  where  formerly  men  were  em- 
ployed. Thus  in  the  preserving  factories  of  Brunswick  the  making  of  the 
tin  cans  and  the  soldering  of  them  is  done  by  women,  and  in  a  large  sewing- 
machine  factory  of  this  district  women  are  employed  in  the  varnishing  de- 
partment. 

In  the  porcelain  factories  of  Upper  Franconia  not  only  have  women  for 
years  served  as  aids  to  the  turners,  but  been  employed  in  molding,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  with  the  increasing  substitution  of  mechanical  power 
for  manual  labor  and  the  decreasing  prices  the  number  of  female  molders 
will  increase. 

In  the  watch  industry  in  Wurtemberg  the  example  of  the  United  States 
is  being  imitated,  and  women  more  and  more  employed. 

Some  of  the  German  factories  have  arrangements  for  the  instruction  of 
their  female  employ^  in  house-work,  needle-work,  and  the  like,  as  has  been 
mentioned  more  at  length  by  me  in  previous  reports. 

WORKING-MEN   IN   GENERAL. 

Some  inspection  districts,  such  as  Berlin-Charlottenburg,  Treves,  Aix-la- 
Ghapelle,  Oppeln,  Merseburg-Erfurt,  Hanover,  Schleswig-Holstein,  Dresden, 
Leipsic,  Bautzen,  Baden,  Oldenburg,  Altenburg,  and  Schwarzburg-Rudol- 
stadt,  showed  a  considerable  increase  of  workmen,  others  no  material  change, 
while  a  decrease  was  reported  in  a  few  instances.  Sometimes  the  changes 
are  due  to  a  difference  in  the  manner  of  enumeration,  and,  therefore,  more 
apparent  than  real,  as  the  understanding  of  what  is  a  factory  in  an  industrial 
sense  and  for  statistical  purposes  is  not  always  clear  and  uniform  among  the 
inspectors,  and  undergoes,  even  in  one  and  the  same  district,  at  times  a 
change,  so  that  workshops  and  factories  come  under  inspection  which  had 
existed  a  long  time  without  being  regarded  as  subject  to  visitation ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  some  places  previously  under  inspection  came  to  be  consid- 
ered as  not  being  factories  and  not  subject  to  visitation. 

Berlin-Charlottenburg  showed  an  increase  from  4,033  factories  in  1886, 
with  89,618  male  and  30,135  female  workers,  to  4,315  factories  in  1887,  with 
94,901  male  and  30,224  female  workers.  In  the  ten  years  from  1877  to  1887 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  1,054  factories  or  industrial  establishments  in 
the  city  of  Berlin  employing  from  ten  to  fifly  persons,  while  those  having 
only  five  hands  decreased  from  33.2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  to  25.5 
per  cent. 
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There  was  no  material  change  in  economical  conditions  among  the  work- 
ing people.  Their  condition  the  inspectors  generally  reported  as  satisfactory, 
favorable,  or  good,  and  some  few  of  them  as  better. 

WAGES. 

Wages,  according  to  reports  from  the  inspection  districts  of  Pomerania, 
Hanover,  Hohenzollem,  Lower  Bavaria,  Middle  and  Upper  Franconia,  Leip- 
sic,  Chemnitz,  Plauen,  Saxe-Altenburg,  the  two  Reusses,  Lubeck,  Bremen, 
and  Hamburg  were  in  general  the  same  as  previously.  In  the  inspection  dis- 
trict of  East  and  West  Prussia  the  wages  of  day  laborers  rose.  In  Hanover 
higher  wages  were  paid  to  some  extent.  In  Wurtemberg,  also,  wages  rose 
somewhat  in  certain  branches  of  industry.  The  flourishing  watch  industry 
in  the  Black  Forest  attracts  more  and  more  scattered  labor  from  the  valleys 
to  points  where  large  fiactones  are  located,  and  the  wages,  especially  for 
young  persons,  have  become  materially  higher,  so  that  young  people  sixteen 
years  old  make  considerably  more  than  a  subsistence. 

In  Baden  quite  an  advance  in  wages  took  place  at  some  places,  especially 
at  points  where  the  large  number  of  people  employed  led  to  higher  rents  and 
the  like.  Only  men  were  affected  thereby,  however,  as  a  rule,  the  women 
seldom  receiving  any  increase.  With  this  exception,  wages  remained  the 
same  on  the  whole,  except  that  especially  qualified  workmen  get  more.  The 
increased  use  of  machinery  makes  the  demand  for  experienced  labor  less 
and  less  all  the  time.  • 

In  some  of  the  industries  of  Hesse  the  situation  of  the  laboring  people 
was  very  unfavorable.  *  Wages  sank  not  only  in  the  factories  making  pocket- 
books,  portfolios,  and  the  like,  and  among  belt-makers  and  lithographers, 
but  an  increased  employment  of  women  in  the  cigar  factories  had  an  unfa- 
vorable effect  upon  the  wages  of  male  cigar-makers.  Employ^  in  the  cigar 
factories  make  about  one-third  less  than  they  did  some  years  ago. 

In  Hohenzollem  and  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  some  of  the  women 
doing  sewing,  knitting,  and  crocheting  in  house  industry  are  miserably  paid, 
and  have  to  work  from  early  in  the  morning  until  late  at  night  to  earn  25 
cents  a  day. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

The  length  of  time  worked  remained  pretty  much  the  same.  This  was 
fully  set  forth  in  my  report  for  1885.  With  respect  to  resting  pauses,  de- 
tailed  information  is  given  by  the  inspectors  for  the  Dusseldorf  and  Mid- 
dle and  Upper  Franconian  districts.  In  the  Dusseldorf  district  the  factory 
operatives  get,  as  a  rule,  from  one  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  for  rest  at  mid- 
day, and  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon.  In 
some  spinning-mills,  however,  working  thirteen  hours  a  day,  the  midday 
pause,  to  save  lighting,  was  fixed  at  half  an  hour,  and  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon  pauses  at  one-quarter .  of  an  hour  each,  without  the  operatives  or 
inspector  being  able  to  effect  a  change. 
No.  103,  March 7. 
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According  to  the  inspector  for  Middle  and  Upper  Franconia,  the  mid 
day  pause  in  his  district  is  everywhere  an  hour,  except  that  one  establishment 
in  Nuremberg  allowed  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  six  others  an  hour  and  a 
quarter.  In  the  matter  of  forenoon  and  afternoon  pauses,  20  per  cent,  of 
the  factories  allow  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  47  per  cent,  half  an  hour,  while 
in  nearly  all  the  textile  factories  no  forenoon  or  afternoon  pause  is  granted. 
In  many  industries,  especially  in  Middle  Franconia,  where  work  by  the  piece 
prevails,  the  working-men  do  not  take  long  pauses. 

SUNDAY   LABOR. 

In  the  HohenzoUern  district  but  little  work  is  done  on  Sundays,  and  no 
change  took  place  during  the  year. 

At  Chemnitz  working  in  the  forenoon  on  Sundays  in  the  glove  and  stock- 
ing fkctories,  etc.,  is  very  general  during  busy  seasons. 

In  Leipsic  and  its  neighborhood  work  is  customary  on  Sundays  when  the 
fairs  are  in  progress,  but  the  workmen  use  the  following  Monday  as  a  holiday. 
On  this  account  many  employers  do  not  work  on  this  day,  while  others 
close  their  factories  at  noon. 

For  Wurtemberg  the  report  is  that  work  is  not  done  to  any  extent  on 
Sundays  in  the  factories. 

STRIKES. 

Strikes  were  rare  and  were  mostly  made  for  increased  wages.  Relations 
between  employers  and  employ^  are  generally  reported  by  the  inspectors  as 
good  or  satisfactory,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  as  patriarchal. 

HOUSING. 

The  working  people,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  badly  housed.  In  general 
there  is  a  great  lack  of  suitable  tenements  for  them,  and  overcrowding  in  mis- 
erable old  buildings  is  the  rule.  The  inspectors  report  that  during  the  year 
a  number  of  manufacturers  put  up  dwelling-houses  for  their  people,  which 
they  let  to  them  free  of  rent  or  on  advantageous  terms;  but  this  is  done,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  rather  at  small,  out-of-the-way  places,  to  attract  labor- 
ers, than  in  populated  centers.  On  the  homes  of  the  German  working 
people  I  have  reported  before  now.  It  does  not  pay  capital  to  build  for  the 
poor. 

A  large  manufacturer  who  died  at  Cologne  a  couple  of  years  ago  left  to 
that  city  100,000  marks  (125,000)  for  the  erection  of  houses  for  working 
people,  after  having  put  up  during  his  life  houses  for  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  families. 

In  the  Middle  and  Upper  Franconian  district  twenty-one  of  the  ketones 
visited  by  the  factory  inspector  for  the  district  had  dwelling-houses  for  their 
working  people,  let  to  them  wholly  or  in  part  free  of  rent. 

The  isolated  situation  of  the  glass-works  in  the  Bavarian  forest  compels 
the  proprietors  of  them  to  provide  places  of  alK>de  for  their  workmen. 
These  differ  considerably  in  character,  the  tenement  of  a  glass-maker,  con- 
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sisting  of  two  or  three  rooms,  presenting  a  cheerful  and  orderly  appearance, 
while  the  families  of  the  grinders  have  generally  but  one  room,  of  dirty  and 
disorderly  aspect,  most  of  their  dwelling  places  being  in  a  very  dilapidated 
condition.  This  state  of  things,  the  inspector  says,  is  due  to  the  inhabitants 
themselves,  and  not  to  their  employers.  Any  one  on  first  seeing  these  houses 
is  tempted  to  conclude,  he  remarks,  that  the  most  abject  poverty  prevails 
among  their  inhabitants,  but  when  he  gets  a  glance  at  their  meals  and  into 
their  store-rooms  he  finds  out  that  it  is  bad  housekeeping  that  is  the  cause  of 
it  all. 

In  some  cases  the  inspector  found  that  employers  crowded  their  work- 
people together  in  their  houses  and  compelled  two  or  more  families  to  live 
together  in  one  large  room. 

In  the  Bautzen  and  Plouen  districts  there  is  said  to  have  been  considerable 
incfease  of  working-men's  dwellings.  In  Baden  quite  a  number  of  working- 
men's  dwellings  were  put  up  in  1887  ^  different  parts  of  the  duchy,  the  first 
that  had  been  built  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  Wurtemberg  various  building  companies,  organized  some  years  ago  to 
put  up  dwellings  for  working  people,  have  met  with  little  success,  because 
they  did  not  build  cheap  enough.  The  working-man  takes  forlorn-looking, 
cheap,  old  rooms  in  preference  to  nice  ones  a  little  dearer. 

DRINK. 

Much  complaint  is  made  from  various  parts  of  the  Empire  of  the  im- 
moderate use  of  strong  drink  by  working-men,  especially  the  younger  ones. 
Employers  are  endeavoring  to  check  this  evil  by  forbidding  the  drinking  of 
brandy  in  the  factories,  and  by  trying  to  accustom  their  hands  to  other  and 
refreshing  drinks,  such  as  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  and  light  heer,  and  by  en- 
abling them  to  get  cheap  but  good  and  nourishing  food.  To  keep  their  men 
from  brandy  a  good  many  establishments  are  having  coffee  and  other  things 
served  to  them  at  a  slight  cost  or  free  of  charge.     Some  furnish  light  beer. 

JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Commercial  Agent. 
United  States  CoMMERaxL  Agency, 

Mayence^  February  zj,  i&8^. 


THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL-GENERAL  WALLER,  FOR  THE  YEARS  tSSf  AND  jSU. 

general  trade  revival. 

The  indications  of  a  general  revival  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
Kingdom,  to  which  attention  was  called  in  the  last  annual  consular  report 
from  this  office,  have  been  more  than  verified.  Official  and  other  returns 
clearly  show  a  decided  improvement  in  both  the  volume  and  <:haracter  of 
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the  business  done  in  1888  over  the.  year  previous,  and  this  increased  pros 
perity,  which  promises  to  continue  for  some  time  to  come,  is  not  confined  to 
any  particular  department  of  the  trade  or  industry  of  the  Kingdom.  This 
fact  is  shown  by  the  statistical  returns  hereinafter  given  of  exports  and  im- 
portSy  of  railway  traffic,  of  agriculture,  of  finance  and  shipping,  especially 
when  such  statistics  are  for  the  calendar  as  well  as  the  fiscal  year  of  1888 ; 
and  it  is  encouraging  to  observe  that  the  prosperity  of  the  year  just  ended 
is  apparently  due  to  legitimate  trade  and  not  to  speculation,  this  improve- 
ment, although  general,  is  more  marked  in  some  branches  of  trade  than  in 
others.  This  is  notably  so  in  ship-building,  the  total  tonnage  of  ships 
built  in  1888  never  having  been  exceeded,  except  in  two  instances,  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  industry.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  imports  was  ^j4 
per  cent.,  and  of  exports  4j^  per  cent.,  over  the  year  previous.  The  agri- 
cultural returns  for  1888,  although  not  as  satisfactory  as  was  anticipated  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  considering  the  total  produce  and  price  obtained, 
are  better  than  those  of  1887. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  local  government  act  for  England  and  Wales  was  the  most  impor- 
tant legislation  of  the  year.  This  act  is  regarded  as  the  first  installment  of 
local  administrative  reform.  It  is  intended  to  bring  under  one  central 
county  authority  all  local  matters.  Hitherto  county  affairs  have  been  man- 
aged by  justices  of  the  peace,  appointed  for  life  by  the  Crown,  the  govern- 
ment of  large  towns  being  mostly  in  the  hands  of  elected  councilors  of  a 
municipal  corporation.  The  act  creates  an  entirely  new  elective  body,  to  be 
called  the  county  council,  and  vests  in  it  the  administrative  (not  the  judi- 
cial) duties  of  the  justices  of  the  peace — such  as  the  levying  of  a  county 
rate,  the  maintenance  of  shire  halls,  lunatic  asylunos,  industrial  schools, 
roads  and  bridges,  and  revision  of  the  Parliamentary  Register.  The  council 
will  also  take  additional  duties,  such  as  the  appointment  of  coroners,  while 
the  management  of  the  county  police  will  be  vested  in  a  joint  committee  of 
the  council  and  the  justices  of  the  peace.  Provision  is  made  permitting 
various  imperial  authorities  to  transfer  to  the  county  councils  any  adminis- 
trative duties  of  a  local  character. 

The  members  of  the  council  are  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years  by  the 
occupiers  of  any  building,  or  of  land  of  the  annual  value  of  j£io.  The 
councilors  elect  aldermen  for  the  term  of  six  years,  either  from  their  own 
body  or  without,  the  number  of  aldermen  not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the 
number  of  councilors,  one-half  their  number  retiring  triennially. 

In  addition  to  the  council  for  each  of  the  fifty-two  counties,  sixty-one 
boroughs,  which  have  a  population  of  50,000,  are  made  county  boroughs, 
and  are  constituted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  county  councils. 

Hitherto  the  imperial  treasury  has  contributed  to  certain  local  expenses, 
such  as  disbursing  half  the  pay  and  clothing  of  the  police,  but  the  county 
council  will  in  future  take  this  burden,  and  to  meet  this  and  other  expenses 
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the  iinperial  treasury  assigns  to  the  counties  40  per  cent,  of  the  tax  paid  on 
the  grants  of  probate  of  wills  and  letters  of  administration,  also  the  revenue 
derived  from  liquor  and  other  licenses.  It  is  calculated  that  this  arrange- 
ment will  lighten  the  county  rate  at  least  3^^.  on  each  ;^i  of  the  assessed 
value  of  a  holding. 

The  act  makes  London  a  county  of  itself,  with  118  councilors  and  19 
aldermen.  The  metropolitan  board  of  works  will  cease  to  exist  on  the  oper- 
ation of  the  act  (April  i,  1889),  and  their  duties  will  be  performed  by  the 
new  council.  The  act  deprives  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London  of 
the  appointment  of- several  officials,  such  as  the  judges  of  the  city  civil 
courts. 

The  councils  will  have  power  to  borrow  money  for  consolidating  the 
county  debt,  purchasing  land  for  administrative  buildings,  etc.,  and  perma- 
nent works. 

No  person  will  be  subject  to  a  fine  for  non-acceptance  of  office,  as  he  is 
under  the  municipal  corporations  of  large  towns.  It  is  proposed  by  a  sub- 
sequent act  to  make  all  local  sanitary  authorities  subcommittees  of  the  county 
council. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  goods  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1887  was 
11,811,137,820,  an  increase  of  f  61,820,460,  or  3^  per  cent.  There  was  an 
increase  in  wool  amounting  to  f  10,000,000,  but  a  decrease  in  the  weight  of 
16,500,000  pounds.  An  increase  in  com  of  15,000,000  cwts.  in  weight  and 
125,000,000  in  value ;  in  raw  cotton,  700,000  cwts.  in  weight  and  f  10,000,000 
in  value;  and  in  coffee  of  40,000  cwts.  in  weight  and  f 5, 000,000  in  value. 
But  there  was  a  decrease  in  tea  of  9,000,000  pounds  in  weight  and  I7, 500,000 
in  value. 

The  total  value  of  exports  was  11,403,815,805,  an  increase  of  f  60,480,720, 
or  4^  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  ex- 
ported was  f 44,907, 160,  or  4^  per  cent.,  and  of  foreign  and  colonial  pro- 
duce 115,573,560,  or  5j4  per  cent.,  compared  with  1886.  The  principal 
increases  in  British  and  Irish  produce  occurred  in  cotton  manufactures,  in- 
crease of  |io,ooo,ooo  in  value;  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  115,000,000  in 
value ;  woolen  manufactures,  ^(5, 000,000  in  value;  and  machinery,  f  5,000,000. 
In  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  exported  the  principal  increases  occurred 
in  raw  cotton,  |i 0,000,000;  and  woolj  J(io,ooo,ooo.  There  was  a  decrease 
of  ^(3,000,000  in  the  value  of  tea  and  ^2,500,000  iL  the  value  of  raw  hides 
exported. 
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Aggregate  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1887, 


Description. 


Animals: 

Oxen,  buDsjOOws,  and  calves number... 

Sheep  and  lambs .^.....do...... 

Bacon  and  hams cwts... 


Beef. 


.do. 


Bones  (except  whalebone) tons... 

Brimstone cwts... 

Bristles pounds... 

Butter  and  mai^garine .cwts... 

Mai^rine do 

Candles .do 


Caoutchouc .......do 

Cheese , ....^ do 

Chemical  roanufiictuxes  and  products 

China,  porcelain,  and  earthen-ware cwts... 

Clocks „ ^ ^ 

Cocoa ..M.......*.*..'**.* «.w».»«..»»..«.«...«...... .pounds... 

Coffee ^, «. 


Cereals  and  flour : 

Wheat .........^ »........do 

Bariey do 

Oats ^ ^ do 

Maize ......^.... »..do 

Other  kinds .do 

Flour  of  wheat.... do 

Flour  of  other  kinds ...do 


Total  of  cereals  and  flour do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Cotton: 

Raw 

Manufactures , 

Drugs: 

Bark  (Peruvian) ....do. 

Opium .pounds... 

Uneaumetated 

Dyeing  or  tanning  stuffs : 

Cochineal,  granella,  and  dust cwts... 

Cutch  and  gambier tons... 

Extracts ^.. 

Dyes  from  coal  tar 

Indigo cwts... 

Madder,  madder  root,  garancine,  and  munjeet do 

Sumac tons... 

Valonia do 

Unenumerated „ cwts... 

Dye-woods ....tons... 

Egg"  » thousands... 

Feathers  (ornamental) pounds... 

Fish cwtt... 

Flax  and  hemp : 

Flax  (dressed  and  undressed) cwts... 

Towor  codilb  of  flax  and  hemp do 

Hempand  other  like  substances  (except  jute),  dressed  and  undressed..do 


Jute. 


tons... 

Flowers  (artificial) 

rruits: 

Currants , cwts... 

Rabins „ do 


(Quantities. 


995,961 

97* » 404 

3,947,60a 

874,448 

59.«3« 

661,158 

a. 899,073 

x» 5x3,134 
1,376,140 

73,X56 

«37.5«i 
1,836,789 


157,970 


«7.3S«,568 

«,045.69« 
374»^5 


55,809,518 
»4,a39.S66 
Z4«4^>943 
3x,  267,385 

6#334»36o 
18,063.134 

895*961 


MO»96S.907 


X5.994»976 


X43»«77 
654»»M 


10,089 
97,361 


76,700 

X9*347 

13,038 

99,676 

x#a39»aa5 

73.537 
1,090,089 

690,991 

1,604,667 

«,34»."3 
3«3»6" 

x»  450,  445 
397,991 


«.»<».  737 
653»«3* 


Values. 


l>a»x93»9>S 

8.«9,X95 

43.668,88a 

9,056,185 

1.568,835 

785,940 

a,09S,«75 
40,051,870 
»9, 401,635 

797,655 
13,539,895 

aa,57«,9«o 
6,566,465 
9,688,i3& 

»,99X.a95 

4,548,945 

91,941,990 

4,319.340 


106,689,590 

28,807,485 

X  7, 44*.  64s 
37,74X,36o 

9,  •74, 340 
50,139,490 

',360,  "5 

a4X,453,965 

900, 789, 380 
",404,830 

3,306,410 
9,114,600 
3,930,835 

3«3.7S0 

3.307,985 

«,973,«7o 

■,7X4,03«> 

8,365,335 
190,885 

783.600 
9,193,870 

3*309,395 
•,075.075 

«5, 4^8, 405 

4,896,915 

ao, 169,115 

29,i89,965- 

1,856,9x0 

xo,  607,690 

18,4x0,700 

x,o«4,435 

7,«9»»6oo 
5,xxs»o» 
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Aggregate  imports  into  the  ihUted  iCingdovi  in  1887  —  Gmtinued. 


Descriptioa. 


Fruits — continued. 

Oranges  and  lemons ^ ^ .bushels... 

Raw,  exdusiTc  of  nuts ...do 

Glass  of  all  kinds cwts... 

Guano «. tons... 

Gum  of  all  sorts cwts... 

Gutta-percha do 

Hair: 

Goats'  hair,  or  wool pounds... 

Manufactures  of  hair  and  of  goats'  wool 

Hides,  raw,  dry,  and  wet cwts... 


.do. 


.cwts../ 


Hops 

Lace  and  articles  thereof 

Lard , T, » 

Leather .....pounds... 

Leather  gloves ; , pairs... 

Heat: 

Unenumerated,  lalted,  or  fresh..... cwts... 

Preseryed,  other  than  salted m......^ .......do 

Metals: 

Copper  ore  and  regulus tons... 

Unwrought,  part  wrought,  and  old  copper...........^ ....do...... 

Iron  ore...... ............do 

Iron  in  bars do 

Iron  and  steel,  wroui^t  or  manufactured cwts... 

Lead,  pig  and  sheet tons... 

Silver  ore 

Tm,  in  Mocks,  mgots,  bars,  or  slabs cwts... 

Zinc,  crude,  in  cakes tons... 

Zinc  manufactures cwts... 

Musical  instraments 

Nuts  and  kernels  used  for  expressing  oil  therefrom tons... 

Oils: 


Fish. 


.do. 


Palm « cwts... 

Cocoa-nut do 

OBvc..: 


Quantities. 


.tons... 


Seed : do 

Turpentine cwts... 

Ofl-seed  cake tons... 

Onions,  raw busheb... 

Pointers'  colon  and  pigments 

Paper: 

For  printing  or  writing cwts... 

Other  (except  hanging) do 

Petroleum  (refined  and  unrefined)... gallons... 

Pork.......... ,^ » w........ cwts... 

Potatoes do 

Poultry,  game,  and  ra:bbits..... 

Pyrites  of  iron  and  copper tons... 

Rags  and  other  paper-makmg  materials : 

do 


Rags. 


Esparto  and  other  materials ■, do 

Rice ^, : cwts... 

Resin do 


Saltpeter do 

Saltpeter  cubic  niter do 

Seeds: 

Clover  and  grass do , 

Cotton tons.. 


4.807.360 

4,4M.56i 

X, 657.354 
ax, 175 

3«4,x62 
94,133 

»8.«46,738 


X,  150,193 
x4S,xaa 


907.634 
84,876,598 
x8.x6x,47a 

8a6,^4 
5?o»a39 

169,5x1 

31.0x3 

3. 7*5,788 

xxa,968 

a,79x,663 

xx4,493 


5x8,360 

57.058 

395.979 


56,774 

17,698 
968,897 
180,79a 

90,789 
15,508 

359. 902 
364,849 

3.645,999 


975,495 

», 409.327 

77,390,435 

494.983 
9,763,357 


I 


596,774 

38,973 

339,769 

5,0x9.5x9 

x,o86, xax 

301,048 

X. 738. 768 

334,966 
975,697 


Values.' 


>7. 7x8, 335 
8,651,18.; 

8,37»,34o 

870, 4y> 

5,939,020 

789,500 

4, '55, 2x0 

446.680 

X5. 669, 725 

9,138.765 
5,069,680 

8,oax,ai5 

38,094,395 

8,X44,030 

8.405.580 
6.758,845 

xa, 505. 990 
6,697,795 

X9, 739, 750 
4.949,990 

xo,xx5,7X5 
7,939,065 
6,890,780 

X4.34X,305 
4,998,195 
X, 776,440 

3,849,955 
3,i3x,74o 

x,866,375 

4,7x5,630 
x,34X,o9o 

3,79X.740 
1,870,600 
3,360,080 

7.779,405 
3.083,750 

4,380,085 

3,089,765 
5,78o,x35 
xo, 5x7.995 
3,83x,985 
4.874,590 
3,6x1, X75 
5.397,340 

9,330,835 
9,030,495 
9,367.755 
X.  940,670 

X,  997. 830 
4,x68,6o5 

3,448,945 
7,689,030 
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Aggregate  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1887 — CoDtinaed 


Description. 


Seeds  —  continued. 

Flax  or  linseed quaneis... 

Rape do 

SUk: 

Knufas,  or  husks  and  waste cwts... 

Raw .M... pounds... 

Thrown :. do.... 

Silk  manufiiictures : 

Broad  stuffs 

Ribbons 

Other  manu&ctures 


Quantities. 


Vakas. 


Total  of  silk  manufactures. 


Skins  and  furs :  *  ^  "  . 

Goat,  undressed number... 

Seal „ „ A.. do.... 

Sheep  and  lamb,  undressed .«... do.... 

Furs  of  all  sorts .do.... 

Spices: 

Cinnamon » pounds... 

Pepper ..^.....m.. » » do.... 

Of  all  sorts Ao..., 

Spirits : 

Rum proof  gallons... 

Brandy : do...« 

Other  foreign  and  colonial  siMrits do.... 


Total  of  spirits „ „ .do. 


Sugar : 

Refined,  and  sugar  candy cwts... 

Unrefined. do 

Molasses do 

Tallow  and  stearine do 

Tea pounds... 

Teeth,  elephants',  sea-cow,  and  sea-hone cwti... 

Tobacco: 

Manufiictured,  cigars,  and  snuff. ^ pounds... 

Unmanufitctured ......w. do 


Toy* 

Watches 

Wine gRiIoDS... 

Wood  and  timber : 

Hewn loads... 

Sawn  or  split .do 

Staves , , „ «..do 

Mahogany tons... 

Wool  (sheep,  lamb,  alpaca,  and  the  llama  tribe). potinds... 

Woolen  rags «.. tona... 

M'oolcft  manuiactures , 

Woolen  and  worsted  ]rani : 

Berlin  wool  and  yam  used  for  fimcy  purposes.... .^ .jKMmdf... 

Yam  for  weaving .do...... 

Yeast  (dried) „.........cwt»... 

All  other  articles '. „ 

Toul 


382^,487 
65,899 

453,879 


4, 889,119 

604,186 

8,968,897 

as, 134,346 

«,o99»973 
99.795,«36 

M,683,987 


6, 36a,  070 
a,8a6,io8 
«»739»9o8 


z 1,928,086 


6,996,3»« 
18,0x0,366 

3i>5,475 

89s,  MX 

«9z,84X,490 
xo,66s 

3*S9S>07X 
7»»X78,9W 


^5,383, 641 

1,7x8,466 

3»797»747 

»37#578 

37,^ 
$77,9*4, 66x 

3x,6fo 


x,x88,5^ 

t6,o88,X97 

•84,96a 


|ax,xia,46s 
4,948,030 

«,079.44«> 
8,Sw,5S$ 
9,074,880 

95,740,840 

«3, 506,6x0 

",664,330 

51,9X1,780 


a, 735, 360 
a,S3«,6x5 

4.798,860 
4,8x3,980 

MO,y»5 
S,«o7*9«5 
af75a,7«o 

»»5a9.9»o 
6,s86,X9o 

«,o53,5ao 
",'69,550 

«7, 345, 805 

54, 77", 560 

508,890 

5,368.055 
48,9«4,99o 

«,389,9«> 

6,ioB,7S5 

10,888,850 

3,348,4Bo 

3,753,750 

»7,33X,33» 

16,950,490 
39,468.850 

9,894,8*5 
",533,030 

199,960,  xoS 
3,390,6x0 

38,556,135 

1,069,9x0 

9.S«7.830 

3.87»,*4o 

X45,5t6,8ao 

«,8xx,X37,8ao 
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Articles. 


BHtuk  and  Iruh  produce. 

AJkali « cwti... 

Appard  and  slops 

Arms  and  ammtmitiou : 

Fire-arms  (small) number... 

Gunpowder .% pounds... 

All  other  kinds 

Bagji,  empty ~ doaens... 

Beer  and  ale barrels... 

Biscuits  and  bread cwts... 

Bleaching  materials.. ^ do 

Books,  printed .do 

Butter „ .......do.. ... 

Candles  of  all  sorts pounds... 

Caoutchouc,  manufiictures  of. 

Carriages,  railway ^.1. 

Cement ........ ......cwts... 


.do. 


Chemical  products  and  dye-atufi... 

Clocks  and  watches 

Coab,  etc. : 

Coals,  dnden,  and  liiel 


.• ...».♦ .*.... ..♦....».•.. ...... ».«••« ».... 


.tons. 


Products  of  coal  (except  dyes) 

Cordage  and  twine .«•.. 

Com: 

Wheat ".... ....^ do...... 

Wheat  Hour.. do 

Other  kinds.. 

Cotton  yam pounds... 

Cotton  manufiictures: 

Kece  goods — 

MHiite  or  plam.. .yards... 

Printed,  checked,  or  dyed ...........ddo^.... 

Mixed  materials... «..do. . 

Stockings  and  socks.. doaen  pain... 

Thread  fi>rsewhig. pounds... 

(Xher  kinds.. ..^ 


Total. 


Earthen  and  china  ware 

Fbh: 

Hcrringi...... .m...... ........ 

Other  sorts 

Furniture,  cabinet,  and  upholstery  wares. 
Glass: 

Pbie 

Flint 


.bands... 


.square  feet... 


.cwts. 


Common  bottles.. .do. 

Other  sorts.. do. 

Haberdashery  and  millinery 

Hardware  and  cutlery.. 

Hats 


Horses..................... .........number... 

Implements  and  toobof  industry. dosens... 

Leather: 

Unwiought.. cwts... 

Wrought,  boots  and  shoes doatn  pairs... 

Wrought,  other  sorts 

Saddlery  and  harness 


(^lantities. 


e,  161,900 


128,576 
9.788,500 


3,  sax,  67a 
440,867 

X99»9S3 
*.578,3«> 

a7f794 
9*3»3.K» 


zo,iax,8oo 
X4,3ax 


a4,4fe»967 
163,959 


63* 790 
1S4.995 


95'f*'36,aoo 


3.473.  y*.«» 
X. 430,  ^,600 

94,aoo 

»,7«7.S89 

ao.39a.ooo 


«.oi4,75a 


4*697,143 

Iia6,409 
«69.957 


9.463 
«,«94.638 

i5a»596 

6oa»7i6 


Values. 


f8, 7x3, 855 
»9.736.S3» 

z, 116,9x0 
X, 3*6,970 

S.495.09S 
3,980,655 
8,39x,8oo 
a,7Si.48S 
a.964,805 
5,877.055 
783,870 

904.360 

5.3SX,555 
4.X37,805 
4.9«3,88o 

883,765 

xo,959,575 

77*.«95 

50,849,955 
3,587,850 
".859,37s 

139,905 

-  409,860 

x*099,970 

56,896,695 


x64,o68,49o 
94,600,905 

M,4X5 
9,9x7,970 

X4,895,9» 
•»»O77.a05 

a97>90o*9O5 
9.9x7,505 

5,959,0x0 
9,986,660 
a,  867, 720 

x,3X3.400 

x,x83,445 

x,95a,9a5 

656,375 

xx,734,x70 

X4, 605, 795 
5,697.845 
8,736,980 

4.450,765 

6,707,850 
8,799,610 
i.6c9,535 
«,oi8,03S 
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Articles. 


BriHth  and  Irish  produce — Continued. 

Linen  and  jute  yam : 

Linen  yarn pounds... 

Jute  yarn..: do 

Linen  and  jute  manufitcturers : 
Linen  manufactures — 

White  or  plain yards... 

Printed,  checked,  or  dyed. do 

Sail-doth  and  ^sails ^ do 

Thread  for  sewing pounds... 

Other  sorts 


Total... 


Jute  manufitctures yardSk 

Machinery : 

Steam-eogives « 

Other  sorts 

Manure 


Medicines 

Metals: 
Iron  — 

Old,  for  re-manu&cture ...tons... 

Pig  and  paddled do 

Bar,  angle,  bolt,  and  rod do. 

Railroad do 

Wire« ^ ^ do 

Hoops  sheets,  and  boiler  plates do 

Tinned  plates do 

Cast  or  wrought  and  all  other  manufiictures do 

Steel,  unwroii^t do 

Manufactures  of  steel,  or  steel  and  iron  combined do 


Total  of  Iron  and  steel -. do. 


Copper^ 

Unwrought.. cwts... 

MiJEcd  or  ydlow  metaL do...... 

Other  sorts do 

Brass........... % ..do 

Lead.. tons... 

Fin,  unwToo^t cwts... 

ISnc do 

Musical  instnimeots.. 

Oil  and  floor  doth square  yards... 

Oil,  seed .gallons... 

Painters'  colors 

Paper,  other  than  hangings cwts... 

Pickles,  vinegar,  and  sauces........ 

Pictures... number... 

Plate  and  plated-ware... 

Provisions  (not  otherwise  described) 

Rags  and  materials  for  paper.......... tons... 

Salt do... 

Silk  (thrown,  twist,  and  yaro) 

Silk  manufactures : 

Broad  piece  goods..... 

Other  k<nds 


»■»»».•.•• 


.yards... 


Total. 


Quantiti« 


16.380,900 
aSiSMpSOo 


152,605,500 

a,948,4<» 
2,817,500 


a44.«77»70o 


289,31a 

«,»58»X74 

263,546 

«»oxx,779 

46.463 
35»,<HX 
353.506 
369.307 
286,320 

13,580 


4.X43.«8 


4*7.475 

338,231 

385.55* 

89,738 

44,y>« 

98,«H 
210,940 


X3, 3x0,600 
18,774,500 


;65.9«> 


".5x3 


S9.«99 
8x8,7x3 


6.593.33X 


Values. 


$4,698,815 
x,X37,o6o 


>9f 300.350 

'.067,695 

676,060 

«, 745,615 

4*473,855 


a7pa63,S75 


10,291,325 

X3. 974. 435 

41.654.855 

8,ao4,S9s 

4,345.4x5 


4,«38,775 
13.684,330 

7.a44.a9S 
a3.089.595 

3.X54»99<» 
x6, 573, 785 
a3.964.a70 
ao,  6x2, 575 
10,466,375 

2,032,580 


M4,96«.570 


4.837.330 
3.5««.030 
4.974.870 
x,684.48o 

3.045,390 
a.689,390 

733.515 
879,865 

3.305.780 
7,838,230 

6.738.420 

6.664.360 

5.968,63s 

«,30«.365 
«.648.990 
4.984,8x5 
2.291.335 

2.6a4.3» 
2.194.820 


6,832,695 
4.806,1 


xx,638,89S 
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Exports  —  Continued. 


Articles. 


British  and  Irish  produci — Continued. 
Skins  and  iun : 

British « 

Foreign  (British  dressed) number... 

Soap.. cwts...* 

Spirits gallons... 

Stationery,  other  than  |hper .'■ 

Sugar,  refined.. cwts... 

Telegraphic  wire „.. y 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs'.. pounds... 

Woolen  and  wonted  yam do 

Woolen  and  worsted  manu&ctures 

Other  articles 


Total, 


FortigH  and  coienial  product. 

Bacon  and  hams..... ...cwts... 

Caoutchouc do 

Chemical  mannfiictures  and  products.. 

Cocoa. pounds... 

Coffee cwts... 

Com: 

Wheat do 

Wheatmealor  flour do 

Cotton,  raw do 

Cotton  manufactures : 

Piece  goods....... pieces... 

Other  aitides « 

Drugs: 

Peravian  bark cwts... 

Opium , pounds... 

Unenumerated 

Dyeing  and  tanning  stuflb : 

Cochineal,  granilla,  and  dust cwts... 

Cutch  and  gambler tons... 

Indigo cwts... 

Madder,  madder-root,  garandne,  and  munjeet do 

Feathers,  ornamental poimds... 

Fish,  cur^  or  salted cwts... 

Flax  and  hemp : 

Flax,  dressed  and  undressed do 

Tow  or  codiUa  of  flax  and  hemp « do 

Hemp  and  other  like  substances  (except  jute)  dressed  and  undressed..do 


Quantities. 


Jute. 


.tons. 


Fruit: 

Currants cwts... 

Raisins do 

Oranges  and  lemons bushels... 

Guano tons... 

Gum  of  all  sorts „ „..., cwts... 

Hair,  manufactures  of,  and  of  goats'  wooL 

Hides,  raw,  dry,  and  wet cwts... 

Leather 


pounds... 

Metals: 

Copper,  unwrought,  part  wrought,  and  old  copper.. tons... 

Iron  In  bars do 

Iron  and  sted  manu&ctures,  unenumerated cwts... 

Tin  in^blocks,  ingots,  bats,  or  slabs do.... 

Zinc,  crods  ii  cakes tons... 


4,773,904 

453,75* 

3,106,279 


704,891 


X9, 557, 700 
4o,x53,i<^ 


188,7x7 
1x6,57a 


8,«7«,893 
692,535 

6x9,048 

171,465 
2,6x2,634 

38,o88,45x 


X3»,379 
353,^37 


8,xx4 
9,631 

55,085 

3,468 

292,600 

308,356 

44,*87 

33,664 

405,574 

106,365 

73,453 

83,580 

482,122 

12,329 

^84,997 


Values. 


488,48x 
«8,39a,3»4 

«5.4»7 

85,044 

i,o69,8ox 

239, xxo 
x,847 


|a,2X2,8x5 
3,436,255 

9,26x,220 
5,206,145 

4,x53,oao 
3,335,065 
4,086,925 
3,003,040 
4,583,9*0 

19,848,080 
xo2,974,8xo 

53,698,220 


1, 107,070,930 


1,784,280 
6,707,930 
«, 430,960 

>, 396,935 
X3, 358,120 

X, 193,505 

469,140 

38,634,445 

3,052,885 
464,615 

9,408,180 
1,204,040 
x,933,7oo 

258,565 
1,257,385 

5,894,39^ 

33,405 

X, 743,000 

3,584,840 

343,505 

154,375 

4,x4X,97o 

6.302,755 

404,735 
569,660 
746,665 

484,375 

3,006,480 

49,000 

7,538,745 
7,769,495 

3. 5*4,675 
3,521,010 

3,008,290 

6,473,340 

X3X.095 
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Exports — Continiied. 


Articles. 


FtrHgn  and  cplamM  product — Contiaucd. 

Nuts  and  kemda  used  for  obtaining  oil ^ tons... 

OU: 


PsUm 

Cooon-nut. 


Quicksilver, 
Rice 


.cwts... 

■do 

>.tons.>. 


Sakpeier.... 
Cubic  aitipr. 


.pounds... 

cwts... 

do 

do...... 


Flax  or  linseed »....»......» ~ - .quarters.. 

Rape » do 

Uneaumerated,  used  for  obtaining  oil do 

SOk: 

Raw pounds.. 

Thrown do 

MflTm^*^iyt  -,,i-i  I    I.    Ill 

Skins  and  fiin: 

XSoat,  undressed ..^.Jiumfaer... 

b4al.........M...M...a..*MM....«MM..«......>*.M«.>..... .••....... MM. ...••.•••.. GO...... 

Furs  <tf  all  sorts......MM«...........MM .^ m.. do 

Spkes: 

v^Bpnamon  *..•••*•....■•.•.■...•••.••••••...••.■........•.•••......•.••....•.... .•..••..pounox... 

Pepper ......m............. ,....do 

Other  sorts.. ^ ....................m cwts... 

Spirits: 

Rum proof  gallons... 

Brandy do 

Geneva  and  other  foieign  and  ookmial  spiriu do 

Sugar: 

Refined  and  candy.. ...•m.....mmm... mm .....••«••.. *..••. cwts... 

Unrefined ^ do 

Molasses do 

Tallow  and  stearine do 

Tea pounds... 

Teeth,  dei^iants',  sea<ow,  and  sea-horse cwts... 

Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured ^ pounds... 

Manufitctuied  (dgars) ..........'....do 

Other  sorts,  inchiding  snuff. «do 

Wine gallons... 

Wool: 

Sheep,  lamb,  alpaca,  and  llama .............. .»>.«»w«.«...w.«. .«»■»««. .......pounds... 

Woolen  manulactures ..w. 

All  other  articles..... ..". 


Total 

Total  British  and  Irish  produce. 

Grand  total 


Quantities. 


33,6«> 

8,78a 

9,743,646 

32,856 

995, 7a< 

76,076 

■«>#93« 
•5,695 

100,050 
58,650 


4,964,015 

42,528 

>5>3X9»4S5 

X, 231,863 

ao,6s6,789 
»34»257 

1,563,738 

199,594 
773.694 

091,480 

481,985 
55*833 

3»»047 

35*237,643 

6,298 

6,i68,z89 

•48,478 

XfiSX>444 

i»240,7s6 

319,200,968 


VahMs. 


.^E,8t3,z7a 

2,533>49i 
586,431 
573»265 

2,X96,93« 

5»403>84S 

Z44,6oo 

78x.99«> 

7«3»55S 
x86,«3S 

797.  »5P 

4x8, 7«o 

207,685 

3,966,380 

3,389,000 

X7«>,340 

4,188,995 

331,640 
3.3x4.685 
x,X76,790 

1,946,610 

352.595 
x,X58,685 

x,X47,430 

1,689,185 

105,360 

X, 755,865 

8,42X,770 
1,517,810 

954,940 

740,605 

438,650 

9,781,070 

69.x17.445 

2,348,7«>5 

48,895,040 


296.744,875 
1,107,070,930 


x,403,8x5,8o5 
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Imports  a$ui  exports  by  eimntries^-^-^Value  0/  Mai  inserts  and  exports  of  merchandise  from 
and  to  each  foreign  comity  and  British  possession  during  the  year  i88^. 


Couatries. 


•  Ptfreign. 


Abyninisi  >••••••««»«•■••••• 

Arafaut: 

Muscat.. 

Other  states 

Argentine  Republic ..... 

Austrian  territories 

Belgium , 

Bolivia «. 

Borneo 

Braril 


•••»•••  vay*** 


■  ■•••*«  ■•••»••*••••••• 


Bulgaria , 

Central  America.. 

Chili 

China  (exclusive  of  Uoog*Koag  and  Mado) 

Cochin  China,  Camboja,  and  Tonqoin 

Denmark .• 

Danish  West  India  Islands 

Eastern  Africa— > native  states 

Ecuador , 


France .........m 

Algeria m........m.. 

French  possessions  in  Western  Afiica.. 

Bourbon  (R&inion) 

French  possessions  in  India 

French  possessions  in  North  America... 

French  West  India  Islands.. 

French  Guiana 

Geravtiy.^ 

Greece ..«. * 


Hayti  and  St.  Domingo. 
Holland « 


Java 

Other  pooseBlons  in  the  Indian  seas . 

Dutch  West  India  Islands. 

Dutch  Gulaaa 

Islands  in  the  Pacific  (except  F^i) 

Italy .: 


Japan 

Madagascar... 
Mexko 


Montenegro..... MM.... ...••..•...•. 

Morocco  (exclusive  of  ports  in  die  possession  of  Spain) .. 
Norway 


•'. 


Other  native  territories  In  the  Indian  seas 

x^Ci^ia. ..........................  >.....•  .f ....................... 

«  era  ••..... ........w....... ......••» .•..•....••...».*. 

Portugal 

Aaores  .........M........... ..•....». ...M....... *• 

Madeira 

Portuguese  possessions  in  Western  Africa.. 

Portuguese  possfisWins  in  Eastern  Africa ... 

Portuguese  possenions  in  India 

Mado 

Roumania 

Russb: 

Northern  ports 

Soothem  ports 

Servia ^ 


Imports. 


l3»aSo 


«>.tt3.790 
7#93»*Wo 

73.<63,3i5 

7«9»735 

800 

•6,895,365 

«a3.585 
6,705,880 

11,001,765' 

33»S35,««5 

43.3«> 

a5,9W,790 
193,300 

977,850 

«»095,3xo 

185,610,940 

a.  879. 775 
206,030 


11,185 


9,040 


193,8x7,680 

9,449,000 

333,390 

186,636,385 

11,390,965 

1,500 

196,885 

»7«,«3S 

5ax>385 

»5.363»Sao 

a»449»Soo 

«34,«y> 
«.370,xi5 


1,968,650 

«3.^3i«90 
1x1,790 

5x7,100 

8,900,880 

«4,«33.M5 
396,500 
973,940 

737»935 
905,660 


»93»»45 
17,001,590 

48,4x6,940 
3»»4S4.S«>S 


l^,S<So 


10,930 


31,870.635 

6,X43,1B85 

65,703,9x0 

455.545 
6,94b 

30,499.305 

515,180 

5,077,020 

xo,  701,330 

33.4«9.6^ 

78,730 

xx,x6x,9xo 

5x3,  «05 

553,070 

Xi963,39o 

103,478,650 

>*495,9&> 
455,480 

79.350 

7,870 

94,X30 

1,084,035 

96,580 

X3S»48x,35o 
5,496,700 

9,99X,750 

75,x87,695 

7,075, 720 
879,950 

x,037,x5o 
X49,s6o 

485,585 
43,959,555 
18,596,965 

31 X, 335 
5,909^265 


3,385,845 

7.568,900 

X7,720 

8x4,340 

4,90x,37o 

X9,493.»SO 

«99,945 

443.690 

x,8x7,495 

85x,645 
180/850 

5,544,X7^ 

99,«94.945 
5,090,47s 
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Imports  and  exports  by  countries^  tic.  —  CoQtiimed. 


Countries. 


FcreigH — Continued. 


Sflun ...••■•••(••••M**** 

Spain 

Canary  Islands 

Spanish  ports  in  Northern  Africa.. 

Fernando  Po , 

Philippine  and  Ladrone  Inlands..... 

Spanish  West  India  Islands 

Sweden 


Tripoli 

Tunis 

Turkish  dominions : 

European  Turkey... 

Asiatic  Turkey 

Egjrpt 

United  Sutes  of  America : 

Atlantk  coast. 

Pacific  coast......... 

United  States  of  Colombia  .. 


Uruguay 

Venexuda 

Western  coast  of  Africa  (not  particulariy  designated).. 
Whale  fisheries 


Total 


Aden 

Ascension  ..*.......... 

Australasia : 

West  Australia 

South  Australia 

Victoria 

New  South  Wales.. 

Queensland 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Fiji  klands.. 


BriHth  pottettimu. 


Total 


Bermudas. 

British  Guiana 

British  Honduras , 

British  North  America : 

Dominion  of  Canada 

Newfoundland  and  coast  of  Labrador. 

British  West  India  Islands 


Total. 


Ceylon 

Channel  Islands  .. 
Falkland  Islands.. 

Gibraltar 

Heligoland 

Hong-Kong 

India: 


Bombay  and  Scinde... 

Madras 

Bengal 

Burmah. 


•»•—••••>—» 


Total 


Imports. 


1x69, X 70 

So.5»t|"5 
438,400 


99,800 
4.393.^90 

Xf044»S7o 
3l6«6zx,68o 

x,z85,SQO 

464,580 

4.339,^35 

»4,345»7«> 
38,445.885 

389,813,940 

«5#43«»4y> 

«»330,o»o 

x,44>,53S 

587,905 

4,755,635 

X3«,965 


>,39«,Mo,495 


X, 688,630 
380 


1,475,265 
x4,046,58o 

27,5,5,645 
35,889,560 

7,447,3» 

»,483,975 

38,666,830 

"9,085 


x«6,7a4,330 


37,99s 
6,476,360 
«, 163,475 


51,334,950 
1,488,685 

8,67x,9oo 


61,495,535 


",«89,xi5 

4,870,600 

696,6x5 

383,860 


7,046,305 


4O,X7S,305 
x8,8x5,4xs 

85,9x3, XX5 
7,743,7*5 

«Sa,646,5S0 


Exporu. 


1389,88s 

*>,«45,935 
X, 136,635 

•8.9SO 
60,460 

3,463,550 

«o,905,7'o 

X  5, 640,935 

43,990 

39»,99S 

>6, 723,0*5 
X4, 180,870 

•5,463, «45 

X95, 060,905 
6,139,845 
6,105,790 
9,0x0,705 

3,956,585 

3.864,035 

80 


993. 637, 5» 


778,338 
",590 


X, 875, 230 

8,37«,535 
34,473.060 

35.737,955 
XX, 518,850 

2,384,980 

«6,94o,375 

XII.505 


"»,3«3.490 


397,475 

3,875,540 

467,oa5 


43,955,780 

3,074.8x5 

XX, 006, 855 


57,037,450 


3,309,895 

3,99«»275 

141,300 

4,735,645 
x,070 

14,0x7,805 


64,544,280 
15,834,760 
66,  X 16, 8x5 
XX, 6x3, 735 

x6o.o98,s8o 
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Imports  and  exports  by  countries,  ^r.— Contmoed. 


Countxiei. 


Br£iuMpottess90tu^CoaidBatd 

Labuan « A....~.... «. ^. 

M»lta  and  Goio ^ 

MaiihciuB.. ^ « 

St.  Hdena - 

St)uth  Africa.: 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Natal ~ 

Straits  ScttlenicntB 

The  Gold  Coast 

\Vc«t  Africa  Settlemenu — Gambia  and  Sierra  Leooe.... 

Total  to  British 
Total  foreign  countries 

Grand  total 


Imports. 


Exports. 


|6io 
59a»345 

14.161,585 

825.4x0 

x»567,»3o 

3,640 

80,840 

«>#9«3.76S 

18,683,125 

4,5x0,765 

8,57X.78o 

83.908, Sao 

»3f»7>.»50 

«»79».850 

2,218,851 

x,o37,68o 

1,447,270 

4*8,993,385 

4x0,178,285 

*.39>>X44,495 

993.637,5ao 

x,8n,  137,800 

x.403.8x5»8o5 

TRADE  WITH  TIi(^  XTNTTED  STATES. 

The  total  value  of  goods  imported  from  the  United  States  in  1887  was 
$415,245,370,  and  exported  thereto  $201,200,750,  the  balance  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  being  $214,044,620.  In  1885  this  balance  was  $322,424,960; 
in  1886,  $273,876,605.  The  ratio  of  exchange  was,  in  1885,  4  to  i ;  in 
1886,  3  to  I ;  and  in  1887  a  little  more  than  2  to  i.  The  imports  from  the 
United  States  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1887  show  an  increase 
of  $7,244,385,  or  i^  per  cent.,  and  the  exports  thereto  of  $13,161,725,  or 
7  per  cent.  The  principal  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  are  com, 
which  shows  an  increase  in  weight  of  about  3,000,000  cwts.,  in  value,  $15,- 
000,000 ;  raw  cotton,  which  shows  a  decrease  of  300,000  cwts.,  and  $700,000 
in  value;  bacon  and  hams,  which  show  a  decrease  in  weight  of  400,000  cwts., 
but  an  increase  in  value  of  $125,000;  and  tobacco,  which  shows  a  decrease 
of  8,500,000  pounds  in  weight,  and  $1,250,000  in  value. 

The  principal  articles  exported  to  the  United  States  are  cottons,  which 
show  an  increase  in  value  of  $1,000,000;  linens,  $1,000,000;  metals,  $10,- 
000,000,  and  woolens,  $500,000. 

Imports  from  the  Untied  States, 


Articks. 


Animals,  living : 

Oxen  and  bulls number... 

Sheep  and  Iambs • do 

Swine... .-... do 

Hones do 

Bacon  and  hams... cwts... 

Beef: 

Fresh do 

Salted - do 

Butter do 

^utterine ............do 


Values. 


I9. 2461 535 

Z0,200 


33,930 
31,696,190 

7,267,280 

x» 542,850 

1,069,935 
X.585 
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Imports  from  the  United  States — Cuntimied. 


Articles. 


CttOUiclMMIC CWtS... 

Cheese do 

^ ^ do 


Clocks.... 
Coffee ... 
Copper: 
Ore.. 


.do. 


.tons. 


Regulus do...... 

Unwrought  and  part  wiought » do 

Cora : 

Wheat MM cwu... 

Baiiey do 

Oats do 


Quantities. 


Peas 

Main 

Wheatmeal  and  floor. 

Oatmeal 

Cotton: 

Raw 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


Manu&ctures do... 

Fhh (.do... 

Fruit: 

Raw,  apples bushels 

Raw,  uneoumexated do.... 

Hides,  raw..^.. ..»> cwts... 

Hops .....................do...... 

Iron  and  steel  manufitctures ...do...... 

Lard ; m.....m. do...... 

Leather .......pounds... 

Manures : 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  rock coos... 

Unenumerated do 

Meat,  unenumerated : 

Salted  or  fresh cwts... 

Preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting.... • do...... 

Mutton,  fresh .....do 

Naphtha,  wood,  not  potable .galloos... 

Oils: 

Sperm * *....•...••.......... tons... 

Train  or  blubber do 

Animal cwts... 

Turpentine do 

Chemical,  essentfail,  or  perfumed pounds... 

Oil-seedcake ~ tons... 

Petroleum galloos... 

Pork,  salted....................... ...m.....mm*. .......mm....- ..»..< 

Resin do. 

Seeds,  dovcr  and  grass do. 

Silrcr 


ore M... „ 

Skins  and  furs 

Sugar: 

Refined cwts. 

Unrefined • m do.... 

Mdasses.. m .do.... 

Tallow  and  stearine m 4I0.... 

Tar barrels. 

Tobaooo: 

lTwMWtntl!n'.tnw>it ...,..........M...M. .MMImIs. 

Manufikctured ~ do.... 

Wax M ,.,..., , cwt8...| 


7*443 
760,990 


49.7«7 

313 

24»247 
a,  043 

30.530,863 
369,169 

»7»«95 

7M,7a9 
11,301,831 

14,860, 4» 5 
106,805 

XI, 339,973 


a9S,39» 

997,4*3 

3,>64 

■O.H3 

36,343 

77,9*3 

B33.«6S 

34,a97,3»« 

»65,a7S 
333 

a,45« 

338,833 

3,389 

38,766 

60X 
3,401 
"5.844, 
348,036 

84,7«5 

a<»,355 
68,300,088 

191,700 

«. 076. 743 
60,049 


Values. 


775,853 

«8,507 

330,003 

9.oS« 

fi»,»9o»054 

s»99»*9S9 
f.3«8 


^56.685 

9,355,030 

4«,535 

«, 035, 930 

16,130 

3,166,810 

437,835 

59,957.890 

767, 775 

34,620 

1.089,165 

»3.93*.33o 
40,343,080 

973,350 

«4a,07a,985 
3,363,185 

a, 03a, 490 

»,475.5<o 

8,64s 

«53»030 

555.430 

1,003,580 

7.308,655 

8,194,010 

«.«ro,fi45 

3,180 

36,610 

3,668,39s 

18,000 

37,1»0 

136,310 

370,170 

1,040,845 

a,303,»8o 

«6S.46S 

6.o«,575 

9.474.780 

».373#49«> 

i,M5,4«$ 

664,710 

476,300 

3,ox7,4«> 

3,ti3,045 

50,900 

384, S4P 

«.885,985 

8,970,oflo 

3,Qa6,330 

164,360 
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Imports  from  the  United  5'/ii/n^<^ntinaed. 


Articles' 


Wood  and  timber : 

Hewn ~ lottds... 

Sawn  or  split ....~ do 

Staves ^ do 

Funiiture  and  hardwoods tons... 

House-frames,  fittings,  and  jomen'  work  » *, 

Wool,  sheep  or  lamb pounds... 

All  other  articles , 


Total 


Quantities. 


83,437 
205,184 

19,691 
^3.533 


624,539 


Values. 


11,207,855 

a»77«i.39o 

57a, >6S 

». 170,695 

548,265 

9o»54o 

13,858,98$ 


415,345,370 


Comparison  of  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1887, 


Articles. 


Animab,  living : 

Oxfo  and  bulls jiumber. 

Sbeep and  lambs « ~..... do.... 

S«rine do.... 

Horses do.... 

Bacon  and  hams ^ m«.......«*.. 1 cwts. 

Beef: 

Fresh do.... 

Salted ~ » .Ao.... 

Butter .....do.... 

Butterine do.... 

Caoutchouc .do.... 

Cheese .do.... 

Qocks 


Coffee >cwts... 

Copper: 

Ore .tons... 

Rqpiius do 

Wrought  or  part  wrought .do 

Com: 

Wheat cwts... 

Barley ...M.<*do 

Oats do 

Peas do 

Maize. do 

Wheatmeal  and  flour do 

Oatmeal do 

Cotton: 

Raw do 

Manufactures 

Fish » xwts... 

Fruit: 

Raw,  api^ bushels...' 

Raw,  unenumerated do 

Hides,  raw cwts... 

Hops do 

iron  and  steel  manu&ctures do 

lAid ....M..... ...do 

Leather pound  ... 

No.  103,  March 8. 


Increase  or  decrease  as  compared  with  1886. 


Quantities. 


Increase. 


17,794 

10,002 


221 


«7,574 


8,143 


5,881,682 
319,306 


122,835 


3,435,  «64 


«7,74x 

a,4X5 

«4,348 

3^, 54 J 

7.085,738 


*9,"4 
4,^*4 


90 

406,786 

118,906 


495 
9S,«89 


1,823 
78 


395,499 
5,499,^1 


107,789 
318,236 


47,»38 

649,639 
5,899 


Vahies. 


pH,^i 


i3,«io 

266,770 


27,180 

67,585 

96,445 

544,070 


»,X53,365 


12,363,235 
649,490 


«54,4i5 
9,386,265 


«,»94,o65 


a«4,985 

14,365 

316,980 

656, 320 
1,096,625 


12,107,620 
43,3*0 


95,945 


«,57«,73S 


6,255 


116,100 


95,385 


609,310 


6,536,795 
307,590 
704,095 

.     561,320 
918,785 

«8,475 
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Comparison  of  imports  from  the  United  States  in  i88y  —  Continiied. 


Aiddes. 


Increase  or  decreaae  as  compared  with  i«86. 


Quaatitiei. 


Values. 


Incri 


Manures : 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  rock ^ tons... 

Uncaumerated do 

Meat,  tinenumerated : 

Salted  or  fresh cwts... 

Preserved,  otherwise  than  by  salting do 

Mutton,  fresh ^ do 

Naphtha,  wood,  not  potable gallons... 

Oils: 

Sperm u ^ tons... 

Train  or  blubber do 

Animal „ cwts... 

Tmpentiae .do 

Chenical,  essential,  or  perfumed pounds... 

Oil-seed  cake.. .'. tons... 

Petroleum ^ gallons... 

Pork,  salted ^ cwts... 

Resin ^...........;..m. do 


90,65a 


9x3 


«»576 


x8,375 


t—t»***%»»mvm»» 


64,899 

4,080 


98,786 

365 

^333 

91,496 
61,604 

43*99* 


■Is*  •••«•*■»•••  •< 

97,iao 

77»530 
163,970 

a4«.8x5 

384*595 
44,060 


59*490 


165,405 


33,743 


.do. 


S«eds,  clover  and  grass 

Silver  ore 

Skins  and  furs 

Sugar: 

Refined cwts... 

Unrefined do 

Molasses do 

Tallow  and  stearine ^ do 

Xar. M« • ...Mbaxrels... 

Tobacco: 

Unmanufiictured.......... pounds... 

Manuiactnred do 


98,936 


9i,ao7 
78,95a 


afi9i435 


^7,470 
9,506 

»45,7«7 
Z9,oo6 


9,860 


.cwts. 


Wax 

Wood  and  timber: 

Hewn Joods... 

Sawnorsjdit do 

Staves do 

Furniture  and  hardwodds •». tons... 

House  frames  and  joiners'  woilc 

Wool,  sheep  or  lambs' pounds... 

\11  other  articles. 


8,398,613 

94,006 

x,756 


98,795 


8,033 


8,«95 


30,14a 
5x3 


979, Z40 


78,513 


1x7,650 


Total. 


7.a44.385 


Exports  to  the  Untied  States,  1887. 


Articles. 


British  producU. 

Alkali 

Animals: 

HorsesMM..*....»»M««a*....... ..•••...••*.•.......•..•. ........  ..•...••••...•••.< 

Unenumeiated 

Apparel  and  haberdashery «. 

Arms,  ammunition,  and  military  stores 

Bags  and  sacks  (empty) dosen... 


.cwts... 


.number... 


Quantities. 


3,  "89, 700 
«*745 


a97,473 


»*5»3,a9» 
494,585 

104,090 

919,670 


a«,3»5 
«So,47» 

3,037,000 
11,810 

»4,«35 
989,765 


1,197,930 
*85,ia5 


»•••••«• 


a«4*7«S 
384.580 

4«,98S 


««5,770 
99,500 


Vail 


>4. 648*  335 

338, 77« 
104,0*5 

«,«77.34., 

4«>,«n 

901,785 
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Exports  to  the  United  States^  /^/^Continaed. 


Articles. 


Brituk^roduei*'^  Coodnued. 

and  ale  ....m. .»»» M..baiTeb... 

Bleaching  maUriak *. cwts... 

Books,  piintcd .do 

Caoutchouc,  manu&ctures  oL 

CemtDt M ....t tons... 


Chonkal  products  and  prepasatioos  (mcludlng  dye-stuffs) 

Clay  and  tnanufartnres  of 

Clocks,  watches, and  parts  thereof. 

CoalfCinders, and  fuel 

Coal,  products  of,  etc.^cluding  naphtha,  parafllne,paraffine oil, and  petroleum).. 

Cordage  and  twine .......cwts... 

Cotton  yam potmds... 

Cottons  entered : 

By  the  yard... .....yards... 

At  value.. 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Flax  and  hemp,  dressed  and  undressed. cwts... 

Furniture,  cabinet  and  upholstery  wares .'. 

Glass  manufiurtures  M 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Hats  of  all  sorts doien... 

Hides,  raw cwts... 

Implements  and  tools 

lastnunents  and  apparatus, surgical, anatomical,and  scientific < 

Jute : 

Yam. pounds... 

Manufiictures, piece  goods » yards... 

Leather,  wrought  and  unwrought. 

Linen  yam pounds... 

Linens  entered : 

By  theyasd ..*. yards... 

At  vahie 

Machinery  and  mill  work 

Manure. 


Medicines, drugs,  and  medicinal  preparations ., 

Metals: 

Iron,  wrought  and  unwrought. tons... 

Copper,  wrought  and  unwrought cwts... 

Tin,  unwrought.. '. .- do 

Unenumezated  and  manufiictures  thereof. 

Oil  and  floor  doth.. .square  yards... 

Painters'  colors  and  materials m. 

Paper  of  all  sorts cwts... 

Pick]cs,Tihegar,sauoe8,etc. 

Prints,  engravings,  drawings,  etc 

Provisions  (including  meat) 

Rags  and  other  materials  for  paper  making tons... 

Salt « 4io 


Seeds  of  all  sorts cwts.. 

SOk: 

Thrown,  twist,  or  yam 

Mannfinctnres 

Skins  and  furs  of  all  sorts 

Soap .' cwts.. 


Stationery,  other  than  paper 

Stones  and  slates 

Sugar, refined  and  candy cwts... 

Tel^raph  wires  and  apparatus. v 

Wool,sheep  and  lambs' pounds... 


Quantities. 


43* 59^ 
999,000 

4o»77» 


90X,3IS 
•♦ 


906,165 


4,  969 
807,000 

44,008,500 


3»,573 


96,399 

S7»< 


".567.309 
197,198,900 


>,vww. 


81,9x0,900 


................... 


1,9^,  XZO 
7.534 
5.333 


1,006,900 

»  •••  •«  •  ••••••••I 

z6, X97 


54.9^ 

X7»»9S» 
16,049 


9,598 


809 
«o, 854, 300 


Values. 


l9«».>75 

1,841,960 

». 674, 385 

936,6x0 

».964.S«S 

».995.o5o 

3'S,565 

a«4.a>5 

^.955 
31,895 

50.435 
34J,8xp 

5,376,095 
6,779,890 
4,396,970 

797,055 
268,105 

X, 393,190 

',891,695 

«8o,9S5 
^.490 
103,750 
158,860 

569.405 
4,755,5'o 
«, 043,095 

335,095 

10,399,765 

3,183,390 

3,878,900 

356, 135 

303,365 

38,151,045 
93,930 
»5»,54S 
586,175 
394,550 
578,695 

399,535 
1,053,190 

383,345 
499.830 
3,181,050 
804,860 
133,765 

449. » 75 
4,633,550 

3,634,935 
313,940 

377,755 

293,590 

2,78s 

16,170 

3,335,040 
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Exports  to  the  United  States ^  /j'^^-r-  Continaed. 


Artkks. 


BriiUh  products — Continued. 

Woolen  and  wonted  yam.. 4 pounds... 

Woolens  entered : 

By  the  yard \ yards... 

At  value 

Yarn, alpaca, mohair, and  other  sorts. pounds... 

All  other  articles A 


Total  British  products.. ....^ ^ 

Foreign  mnd  cotouial /redmcU, 

Animals,  horses - number... 

Bacon  and  hams - • cwts... 

Brisdes " - pounds... 

Caoutchouc cwts... 

Chemical  manu&ctures  and  products,  unenumerated 

China  and  earthen  ware cwts... 

Coooa pounds... 

Coffee «,..... • cwts... 

Cordage,  twine,and  cable  jrani......... 

Cotton, raw • .cwts... 

Cotton  manu£u:tures m »..t ^ 

Drugs:  , 

Bark,  Peruvian —- cwts... 

Opium..^ - pounds... 

Unenumerated • •••>• 

Dyeing  or  tanning  stuffs : 

Cochineal ••••••• .cwts... 

Cutch  and  gambler tons... 

Indigo... ......................cwts... 

Unenumerated » do 

Farinaceous  substances 

Feathers : 


Bed. 


.cwts. 


Ornamental « pounds... 

Fish, cured  or  salted cwts... 

Flaz,dressed,undressed,andtoworcodillacf  flax do 

Fruit  : 

Almonds .....do 

Currants do 

Figs  and  fig  cake do 

Nuts  used  as  fruit 

Oranges  and  lemons bushels... 

Raisins. cwts... 

Raw,tmenumerated. bushels... 

Dried,  unenumerated cwts... 

Glass do 


Guano .-«... tons... 

Gum: 

Lac,seed,shell,stick,andd]re „ ^ cwts... 

Other  sorts.. ^ do 

Hair: 

Goats'  hair  or  wool pounds... 

Other  sorts 

Hemp,dressedandundressed,andtoworGodi]laof  hemp cwts... 

Hides,  raw do 

Hops • do 


Ivory do 

Jute tons... 

Leather pounds... 

Linen  mantiiactures.. » 


Quantities. 


1,195,800 
46,865,800 


a43#9«> 


34» 

«S6,775 
44,824 


21,358 

764, 769 
X5,a7i 


3«.S03 


33,494 
,  1x6,646 


a,oi3 

3,xx6 

«S,466 

36,306 


«,746 
xox,z63 

97.363 
60,057 

7.684 

8,336 

",384 


«73.79a 

V.47* 

163,345 

99,99B 

M.763 
x,786 

a4.i» 
•5,764 

i,5M.878 


«  79.697 

« 35, 409 

8,938 

«.437 

1,253 
4,126,099 


Values. 


1668.780 

«9.$4«,58o 

«,S97,9» 

»57,«x5 

5,964,780 


»47.739.«» 


66,580 

3,790 

«4o,335 

a, 335, 315 

S69,7«> 
«73.8o5 

138,960 

a98,845 

95,  x» 

538,540 

377.490 

55a, ao5 

3^,940 
^>7,690 

61,835 

396,740 

»,747,»95 

3»«,3TO 

148,535 

57,4So 

793,705 
66x,870 

357.340 

«47,9»S 
45,77» 
89,575 

173,580 

378,735 

77,535 

336,895 

400,660 

»76,a35 
77,870 

349,755 
515,770 

356,370 
965,030 

1,493,355 

«, 930, 090 

"0,540 

4M,4»5 

78,510 

1,909.805 

134,810 
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Exports  to  the  United  States,  /<?57  —  Continued. 


Articles. 


Foreign  and  colonial producU — Continued. 
Metalsn 

Iron  bars, etc .*..t0OB... 

Steel,  un  wrought > do 

Iron  and  steel  manufiictureSyUnenumerated cwts... 

Lead.. do 


Tin. 


.do. 


Precious  stones,  unset ^ 

Quicksilver , pounds... 

Rags  and  other  material  for  paper  making tons... 

Rags, woolen,  to  be  used  as  wool ^ do 

Rice , cwts... 

Seeds: 

Flax  and  linseed quarters... 

Unenunicrated,  for  expressing  oil  therefrom do 

Unenumerafced,  not  for  oil cwts... 

Silk  manufactures u 

Skuts: 

Goat,  undressed number... 

Sheep do 

Furs  of  all  sorts,other do 


Spices 

SpiritSfUnsweetened ..........proof  gallons... 

Sponge. pounds... 

Sugar,  unrefined.. cwts... 

Tea; « pounds... 

Toys... 

Wine r. gallons... 

Wood,fumiture,Teneer  and  hard  woods... taeoa,^ 

WoolfSheep  and  lambs'... , pounds... 

Woolen  manufiictureB 

All  other  articles 


Quantities. 


34,065 
7,023 

203,3x9 
x,o8a 

164, 4ao 


786,590 

35,557 

355 

X34,48x 

18,950 

5,091 

44,456 


4,x94,x66 

688,663 

5.834,906 


91,6x0 

59, "» 
37,608 

3,xx5,8aa 


Total  foreign  and  ooloiiial  products.. 
Total  British  products.. 


Grand  Total.. 


36,9x6 

1,746 

58,056,137 


Values. 


#1,650, 5x5 

246,535 

557, «So 

66,365 

4,543,785 

X, 196,935 

357,135 

1,694,590 

16,570 
393,  X90 

i7a,57S 

45,305 

153.675 

"8,740 

1,780,735 

189,355 

554,190 
1,806,355 

107,355 
ii5,3«o 
87,500 
717,090 
384,835 
103,985 
103,000 

10,323,705 
6x5,930 

4,791*765 


53,461,750 
147,739,000 


90X,  300,750 


Comparative  statement  of  exports  to  the  United  States^  iBB6-^8j, 


Artides. 


•......•.•.••«...........•..•...••.•.•..... 


cwts. 


Increase  or  decrease  as  compared  with  x886. 


Quantities. 


Increase. 


BrUieh  prodmeU, 

Animals : 

Horses ^ number... 

Unenmnerated 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 

Arms, ammnnitbn,  and  military  stores 

Bags  and  sacks,  empty dozen... 

Beer  and  ale.... barrels... 

Bleaching  materials cwts... 

Books,printed do 

Caoutchouc,  manufactures  of 

Cement tons... 


57a 


X7,oa6 
4,926 

47,400 
4,654 


x66,ooo 


Values. 


Increase. 


$166,405 


103,300 


38,465 
64,090 

316,3x0 
304,375 


Decrease. 


#385,280 

21,250 
9,390 


117,500 


940,985 


51,640 
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Comparative  statenunt  of  exports^  etc.  —  Continued. 


Artickt. 


Brituk/roduett^  Continued. 

Chrmfc'al  products  and  prepantIons.(induding  dye«tuffii\ 

day  and  mamiftrturea  of. 

Clocka,watchef,and  parts  thereof^ 

Coal,  cinders,  and  fuel , tons... 

Coaifproducts  of, etc.,  including  naphtha,  paraffineypar- 

affine  oil,  and  petroleum 

Cordage  and  twine cwts... 

Cotton  yarn pounds... 

vx>tioas  entered: 

By  the  yard yards... 

At  value 

Earthen  and  china  nrare „ 

Flax  and  hemp,  dressed  and  undressed.. cwts... 

Fkimitore,  cabinet  and  upholstery  wares 

(^ass  manufactures «.... 

Hardware  andcntlery.. 

Hats  of  all  sorts ^ dosen... 

Hides,raw cwts... 

Implements  and  toob ~. 

Instruments  and  apparatus,  suigical,  anatomical,  and  sci- 

eotiic.. ^ 

Jute: 

Yam.. .» pounds... 

ManuwMTtu res, piece  goods  ......m..^.. yards... 

Leather,  wrought  and  unwrought. 

Linen,  yam pounds... 

Linen  entered: 

By  the  yard yards... 

AtTahie 

Machinery  and  mill  work 

Manure 

Medidnes,  drugs,  and  medicinal  preparations 

Metals: 

Iron,  wrought  andunwrooght » tons... 

Copper,  wrought  and  unwroug^it.. cwts... 

Tin,unwrought ~ do 

Unenumerated  and  manufitctures  thereof 

on  and  floor  cloths 3quare  yards... 

Pauiten' colors  and  materials...... 

Paper  of  all  sorts.... cwts... 

Pickles,  vulvar,  sauces,  etc 

Prints,  engravings,  drawings,  etc 

Provisions  (including  meat) 

Rags  and  other  materials  for  paper  making tons... 

Salt »...do 


of  all  sorts cwta>. 

Silk: 

Thrown,twist  or  yarn 

Manu&ctures 

Skins  and  tax%  of  all  sorts 


.cwts. 


Soap 

Stationery  other  than  poper 

Stones  and  slates 

Sivuvrefiiwdand  candy cwts. 


Increase  or  decrease  compared  with  1886. 


Quantities. 


Increase. 


4,816 


7. 733.  SCO 


356,600 
X, 905, 600 


477i»S3 


164,400 


8,a6^ 


675 


68,460 


Values. 


Increase. 


#78.5x0 


5,933 
33,700 

1,333,150 


4,x9Xf5a> 


4.8a6 
368 


a.  537 


4«,W3 
3,  no 


a,  010 


46,600 


X, 006, 605 

435,360 

1x0,360 

10,3x5 

»7.475 
373,890 

7«f430 
«39.<a5 

83,300 

a4,7»5 


396,835 

X34,x65 

xx,xao 

464»9>5 
379.  a40 
303.595 


69.455 
9.«4B,X45 


«3,75o 


40,605 
33,670 


x65,475 
»6. 


•  ••*•  •  •  ••••••  • 


364,03s 


580,470 

557,585 

5»,a90 


56,9»5 


Decrease. 


$7,330 


65,100 
xo3,645 


53,5«o 


466,680 


•••••••••••«««•»•• 


73,090 


X34ta30 


•  ••••••»**•■•«•*•• 


4",o«$ 
677,600 


•••••••»••••••«••• 


33«"S 


4a7.o65 


368,090 
93.630 

80,89s 


32,090 
96s 
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Compartitive  itcUement  of  exports^  etc.  —  Continaed. 


Articles. 


^rfiiMA>rMA(c/« —Continued. 

Tdqn^ph  wires  and  appajatns 

WoolfSheep  and  lambs' ^ pounds. 

Woolen  and  worsted  yarn » do.... 

Woolens  entered : 

By  the  yard ....?..: .yards. 

At  value • 

Yarn: 

Alpaca,  mohair,  and  other  sorts potmds. 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


Foreign  and  coUmial products. 

Animals,  horses..»... )..jiumber... 

Bacon  and  hams m cwts... 

Bristles pounds... 

Caoutchouc ..i  ■■ cwts... 

Chemicals,  manu&ctures,  and  products, unenumerated  ... 

China  and  earthen  ware.. cwts... 

Cocoa pounds... 

Coffee.. cwts... 

Cordage,  twine,  and  cable  yam 

Cotton,  raw cwts... 

Cotton  manufectures ^ 

Drugs: 

Bark,  Peruvian. cwts... 

Opium potmds... 

^    Unenumerated 

Dyeing  or  tanning  stuffii : 

Cochineal cwts... 

Cutch  and  gambler torn... 

Indigo „ ^ cwts... 

Unenumerated...... .do.... 

Farinaceous  subattances  .....>.^ ^. 

Feathers: 

Bed „ cwts. 

Ornamental.. ........ ....M ^ pounds... 

Fish,  cured  or  salted........ ..„ ....cwts... 

Flax,  dressed, undressed,and  tow  or  codiOa of  flax...do». 
Fruit : 

Almonds.. cwts... 

Currants do 

Figs  and  fig  cake do 

Nuts,  used  as  fruit 

Oranges  and  lemons bushds... 

Raisins cwts... 

Raw,  unenumerated bushels... 

Dried,  unenumeiated cwts... 

Glass    do 

Guano tons... 

Gum: 

lac,  seed,  shell,  slick,  and  dye cwts... 

Other  sorts , do 

Hair : 

Goats*  hair  and  wool.. pounds... 

Other  sorCc 


Increase  or  decrease  as  compi  red  with  x886. 


Quantities. 


Increase. 


240 


••••• ••••«••««•* 


1,656 

530,680 

a.xxg 


5*39X 


X3,8a5 


— — — ■# 


If  737 

to,  5x8 


94,803 

50,799 
16,936 

3,289 


x,oo3 


83,248 
6,434 

X,I90 

761 


Decrease. 


Xf 572,000 
x,30a,8oo 

6,623,500 


337,000 


1,628 
7,048 

6,94a 


2,888 


1,586 


1,246 


Values. 


Increase. 


|i86,70o 
83,695 


349*330 


13,614,620 


X3.3«5 


151,222 
12,469 
63.884 


4,587 
691,682 


46,765 


>•■■•••*■••*•■•••■ 


4,745 


380,605 

5,xSo 

99,080 

96,5x0 

1,965 
83,7x0 


83,365 
33»»o5 

184,190 


2x4,085 
733,305 

«09,74S 
34,680 


330,995 
56,6x0 

67,980 


Decrease. 


79,845 


76,975 
59,055 
55,070 


^,650 

40,670 

584,395 


49,660 


6,990 
7ox,035 


•54,795 


56.860, 


50,790 
42,140 


85,395 
M,990 


300,090 

90,390 

2?5.485 


23,230 
46,005 

411,885 
36,160 


\ 
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ComparaHve  statement  of  exports,  etc.  —  ContinuiHl. 


Increase  or  decrease  as  compared  with  1886. 


Articles. 


Foreign  andeffttmittl^rffductt-^Contxawd, 
Hemp,  dressed  and  undressed,  and  tow  or  codilia  of 

hemp cwts... 

Hides,  raw ^ do 

Hops M do 


Ivory  » do 

Jute...... , tons... 

Leather. pounds... 

Linen  manufactures 

Metah: 

Iron  ban,  etc.. .»»».—. tons... 

Steel,  uttwrougltt do 

Iron  and  steel  manufiutures  unenunierated.....cwts... 

Lead.. do 

Tia . ...M...... ...... .....M.............. .do...... 

Precious  stones,  unset. 

Quicksilver pounds... 

Rags  and  other  materials  for  paper  maldng.. tons... 

Rags,  woolen,  used  as  W00I......M do 

Rice  M.. ••........M....... .....cwts... 

Seeds: 

Flax  or  Unseed « « .quarters... 

Unenumerated,  for  expressing  oil  therefrom. ..do 

Unenumerated,  not  for  oO.. cwts... 

Silk  manu&ctures.. 

Skins: 

Goat,  undressed number... 

Sheep... ..M.......M...... do 

Furs  of  all  other  sorts.. ^^ do 

Spices pounds... 

Spirits,  unsweetened proof  gallons... 

Sponge ,... ....pounds... 

Sugar,  unr^ned cwts.. 

Tea.... pounds... 

Toys 

Wine „ gallons... 

Wood,  furniture,  veneer,  and  hard  woods tons... 

Wool,  sheep  or  lambs' -...pounds... 

Woolen  manu&ctures 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


Total  increase  of  British  and  foreign  produce., 


Quantities. 


Increase. 


6a,o44 


xx6 
465,659 


4,656 

64 
96,638 


X.566 

9.096 
18,939 


X4,86x 


98,930 


386 


89,145 
36.168 


604 


a,  134 
a6,304 


136,837 


»4,695 


75,670 

988,497 

31.688 

30,153 
91,9x8 

214,716 

959,468 


5.605 


7,080,871 


VahMs. 


Increase. 


|6x9,4ao 


45,665 


447,6x0 

69,XXO 

960,430 


a,a4S 
5,695 

« 7a, 575 


30,330 


i9«,335 


sx9,55S 


3x8,530 
«9.335 


354,545 
1,074,86s 


X3,x6i,_73s 


l«.»44,97» 
603,360 

•.•«....^. ...... 

95,050 


39,380 
18,490 

«38,875 
96,470 

37X.380 
34,86s 
39.570 


M5,340 


3X,68s 


9,535 
iQ3,86y 


74,000 

»5,97« 

700,88s 

3«>,770 


M.4«5 
x.035.135 


45«,89S 
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Tradf  betwein  ike  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  ten  years  ending  1887. 


Yett. 


1878.. 

1879..- 
x86o... 

x88xm. 

z883... 

1883... 

1884... 

x88s... 

x886... 

1887... 


Exports  to  the  United  States. 


Prodooeand 
mmwiftrtures 

of  Great 

BritaJnand 

Ireland. 


#79,760,380 
xox,6o9,95o 

X54.979,3S5 
x48,98x,49o 

x54.8so,735 
136,864,840 
X99,X33, x8o 

xo9,9fi9.xo5 
x34,x94,38o 

x47.739.<»o 


Foreign  . 
and  colonial 
produce. 


^4,899,140 
95,^3,995 
35,49x,«o5 
34,933,745 
38,699,480 

46.7?7.^ 
4X,559,485 
45,503,840 

53,9x4,645 
53.46x,7SO 


Total. 


^7,659,590 

X97, 593,945 
X89, 770,960 

x83,9X5,93S 

x93.543.9x5 
x83,669,530 
163,699,665 

X55,479,945 
x88,039,095 

90X,  900,750 


Imports  from 

the  United 

States. 


$445,730,850 

459,09X,47S 
535,406,300 

5x6,039,145 

441,763,065 

496,194,800 

43X,392,7o5 
439,394,065 
408,000,985 
4x5,945.370 


Statement  compiled  from  consular  returns^  showing  tfolue  of  declared  exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1888 ^  together  ivith  value 
for  preceding  year^  also  column  exhibiting  decrecue  or  increase  for  period  named. 


District. 

Suple  (if  any). 

X887. 

x888. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

Bd&st ^ 

Linens  and  cottons 

Hardware * 

Stuff  goods 

^.789,974.  X9 
3.470,593-85 

x6,554.89x.98 

533.973.00 

3,758,435.38 

x39.396.30 

x,x3o,6x6.  XX 

7,990,197.56 

X,  790.990.94 
46,xo3.x3 

7,863,689.55 
98x,673.44 

5,854,348.67 
8o5,x5x.w 

39,8ox,o68.76 

55.900, X83. 80 

xo,  781,705. 59 

3,4Sx,49o.86 

5,869,050.70 

X33,X39.40 

4.X90,579.95 

7,37x.5S 
3,445, X78.6X 

#9,897, X65. 47 

3,5x9,590.05 

X9,x93,358.a9 

803,661.00 

5,4oo,6xx.49 

x«7,334.44 
X, 969,009. 09 
8,170,997.99 

9,096,963.  XX 

77,47X-67 

9, 390, 7x3.  ox 

4x0,568.37 

5,99x,449-57 
x.x44,x5x.66 

35.X36,4x8.S5 
50,889,9x4.89 

xx,o75,448.9x 

3,005,493.87 
5,660,807.50 

99X,X43.XX 

3,39X,586.44 

X4,73x.96 
3,891,073.95 

• 

#x,037,89x.35 

41,996.20 

9, 568, 537- 01 

970.  -188. 00 

Wirmingham   ^. 

Bradford «. 

Woolens..... 

Caxdiff ^.. 

Tin-plates 

X. 649. 176. IZ 

Cork 

Feathen...... 

#z9,o6x.86 

Uubiin  ......>..••.•••••• 

Beer 

X3X,392.98 
950,029.66 
305,279.17 

3X,368.54 
X.  457, 030. 46 

X28,894.93 
67,100.90 

338,999- 9* 

Burlaps  and  linens 

IJnens .^. 

China  <:lay..,.........,.x. 

ThinfH^1imr«. ....... . 

Fai  month ......•..» 

Glasgow „.. 

Iron  and  cotton  goods 

Cobra 

Woolens  and  worateds 

Tin-plates  and  chemi- 

HuU «.. 

Leeds 

Leith ,. 

9,335,349. 79 

London  >...•■. .......... 

5,0x0,368.98 

Manchntfr  ,.^,^1^ 

Cottons 

993,743-39 

Newcastle>on-Tyx»e 
Plyxnouth  „ 

Steel  and  chemicals ... 

Hosiery  and  lace 

China  day 

445,996.99 
901,943.90 

798,993. 5x 

88,0x0.  71 

7.3&-4X 
375.894. 64 

Sheffield ., 

Sonthampton 

T«mftan,,  .  ...X .. 

Cudery „ 

Cement 

••»••••••«••••••»»••••••••• «•■»•• 

»74.74X.390,30 

180,344,199.85 

6,468,564.54 

M,07X,437.o9 

SUMMARY. 

Total  for  year  endmg  September  30,  x888............« m~ ~ ^..  #x8o,344,i99.85 

Total  for  year  ending  September  30, 1887.. «.......» X74,74X,  390. 30 


Net  total  increase.. 


5,603,872.55 


Increase  hi  x8  consulates ...........m................. X9,07X,437.09 

hi  5  consulates 6,468,564.54 

Net  total  increase « 5,603,879. 55 
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Statement  showing  the  vah$e  of  declared  exports  at  the  various  consular  districts  of  the  United 
States  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  ^o^  1888 1 
and  compared  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous  year^  see  foregoing  tabular 


I)iitzlct« 

Quarter  fmlin^ 

Total  for  the 

Dec.  3x,x887. 

March  31,1888. 

June  30,1888. 

Sept.  30,1888. 

year. 

UCUIISC  ......•»..■•....••... 

BinDinipuuDBM...***.**.*. 

12,4x7,630.93 

932,990. 3x 

4,092,  X4X.  54 

398,740.00 

789,797.64 

40,574.92 

396,x69.9X 

x,865, 789.98 
5x7,909.79 

15,509.83 

9,693,086.63 

9x,658.97 

1,599,060.03 

3x0, 779.  sx 

9,xo8.934.86 

xx,49o,657.6x 

2,729, 500.  ox 

9x4,036.59 
x,33X,X99.94 

63,545.77 
x,o57,44X.xo 

592.83 
9x0,6x1.04 

^,849,372.29 

83X,98o.S7 
4,592,066.  xo 

x54,49x.oo 

703,XS4.4X 

21,5x7.59 

944,039.65 

2,  X90, 563.01 

6x3, 750. 4X 

9,996.48 

9,5x1,903.57 

x89,X4a. X9 
X,  522,946. 98 

294,35347 

8,997,898.93 

X4, 508,498. 59 

9,991,538.68 

767, 433.  X9 
x,699,455.85 

45,6x9.49 
762,579.56 

8,X54-5X 
938,658.37 

|x,869,055.78 

805,706.05 

4,945,936.88 

97,73x00 

789,169.73 
33,x96.6o 

39X,4H'9x 

x,99o,3X4.40 

366,580.73 

4,738.2X 

x,957,966.92 
66,x86.46 

X,  387,027. 93 
958,3x9.87 

8,279,894.25 
X3,846,X9X.77 

9,534,x88.85 

772, 785. XX 

x,x38,943.95 

4X,390.59 
759,8x9.  X9 

4,099.  X4 
937,543."X5 

12,691,  X06. 47 

942,6X3.  X9 

5,493,2x3.77 

xs3,769.oo 
3,xx8,489.7i 

32,xx5.33 
300,368.6a 

»,xa3.559.83 
598,729.25 

47,997- X5 
2.228,455.89 

63,580.89 

x,489,4X5.33 

980,705.81 

9,5x9,690. 5x 

xx,044,636.8s 

«,  890,991. 37 

551,948.98 

x,498,277.76 
70,587.96 

748,746.59 

1,885.48 

x,034f26o.69 

119,897,  X65.47 
3,5x2,590.05 

X9,X23,358.«9 

8o9.odx.oo 

Cork 

5,400, 6xx.  49 
X97.334.44 

Dnblin 

I^imdoe 

1,969,009.09 
8,  X  70.  997. 99 

Dttnfiernxline 

2.096,963.  XX 

r^ftiomitji  ................. 

77.47X.67 

Gl«980«^. ^ 

HuU 

Leeds 

9, 320, 7x3.  OX 

4x0,568.37 

5,92Z.449.S7 

Lcith - : 

Liverpool 

LoodoB 

MUlCnCStCr  ............. 

Newrastle.. r 

x,x44,x5x.66 
35,136,4x8.55 
50,889,9x4.89 
xx,07S,448.9x 

3.005.493.87 

NotUngham 

5.660.807.90 

Plymouth 

991,143.  XX 
3.39X.S86.44 

Sheflidd 

Tiinstall.......  ... 

X4» 732.96 
3.891,073.  as 

Tot&l  lof  prBocdiny 
year 

43,696,858.67 
40,577,908.28 

46,600,497.  X9 
43,988,8x6.76 

43,9ox,»6x.47 
41,093,  x6o.  67 

46,9*5,675.59 
49,  X5X,  434^59 

x8o,344,x9a.85 

Tncmie 

3,048,950.39 

9,6xx, 680.36 

9,178,000.80 

2, 235, 759- 00 

7,838,63»wS5 
2,«3S» 759-00 

T>ecreaM 

■  ■••»•  »»•»••— •>•——■ 

•  •••••••»••••*•««•»••••• 

•••••••••••••••»«••••••• 

Net  Incrfii)  for  year 

3^  XBWii»»»«— »»««.»«««» 

5,6oa»8fa.sS 

^ 
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SttiUmcni  shcnvin^  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  various  consular  districts  of  ihe  United 
Kitii^dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  Untied  States  of  America^  from  October  i 
JS78,  to  September  JO,  1888. 


Year  ending  September  30 — 


Belfast: 

««». .'. ~ 

x88o « 

i88t 

i88a 

1883 

1884....... 

1885 

x886 

1887 

x888 

ToQd.........«.iMM 

Blrmhighaiin ; 

»879" 

1880... ^ 

x88x.... 

x88a 

1883. 

X884. 

X885. 

x886 

x887......» ', 

Tolrf .1 

BisdfiMuS 

x«?9 - 

f88o. 

1880 

X883. 

J884. 

X885. 

x886..„ 

X887 « ^ 

x888. ^ 

Total. 

Bristol: 

»«79 -~ 

X880....M ^ 

1881..^ 

188a. 

X883. 

1885 

x886 „ 

X887 

x888L......» 

Total 

Omllff: 

«879. ,.. 

x88q. 

x88x........ 

x88a 

X883. 

1884 


Amount-. 


>7»338,X56.X9 
9.4XS,83a.8i 
7,856,xoo.68 
9,4x2,627.07 
8,x36,8os.43 
6,843,100.73 
7,800,096.6s 

8,39«,933»9 
8,789,374." 
9,8a7,x65.47 


83,800,092.34 


9, 435,  a?*- 89 
4,9«>.433.58 

4, 376, 6".  99 
S,x78,xx8.x6 

4,7i9#8a7.x9 

3,977,8x2,  x6 

2,875,388.26 

3,2x8,88x.93 

3,470,593-85 

3, 5",  590- 05 


38,685,598.99 


5.955,987.85 

xo,73x,646.49 

7,091,394.  «8 

8,385,638.20 

P,  463, 444. 93 
x3,6ox,o42.5x 

xx,565,989-95 
'8,3x9,924,26 
<^, 554, 82 X.  28 
»9,»93.358.a9 


iao,792,S47-94 


x64,552.24 
X  57, 177.  ox 

137,978.33 
166,304.00 

174,567.33 
202,126. 5X 

399,655.00 

463,995.00 
533,973- 00 

8o3,66x.oo 


3,903,289.4a 


6o7,33«-57 
1,824,8x2.07 
2,X48,56o.56 
2,368,766.84 
x,679,83x.x4 

4, 373, 767- 99 


Year  ending  September  30 — 


Cardiff— Continued. 

1885 

x886,M ...«• .•••>«•••«• 

X887- „...«... 

x888 ^ 

Total 

Cbrk: 

*879- 

X880. 

'  *     x88x 

X882 

x883« 

X884, 

x885« 

x886. 

X887. 

x888. «. 

Total.. 

DubUn:. 

«879 

X880.. 

x88x « 

x88a» 

1883- 4 

x884~ 

1885 ., 

x886. 

X887 ., 

X888.. 

TotaL « .„ 

Dundee: 

X879...  .............................. ..M*. 

x88a. » 

x88i „ 

X882- 

X883.. 

x884« 

X885.. — 

x886. 

X887. 

x888. 

Total....... 

DunfermUne: 

1879 

1880. 

x88x: 

x88a. 

1883 

X884.. 

x88s.. 

1886,. 

X887,... 

x888 

Total 


Amount. 


fo,  785, 602.65 

9,378,539-83 
3,758,435-38 
5,400,6x1.49 


28,3x9,258.82 


83,0x6.01 
308,024.93 
179,955.02 
X24,5X7.28 

86,395x59 

7x,63X.a3 

65,254,28 

256,836.2a 

139,396.30 

"7,334-44 


i,44i,66x.23 


702,2x8.46 
1,029,4x5.77 

1,179, 754- »7 
976,981.35 
903,478.07 

937,414-91 

781,782,04 

x,033,404.87 

1,130,6x6.  XX 

1,962,009.09 


9»999»074-84 


5,1x2,470,82 
8,224,285.20 
7,381,189.83 
7,899,926.89 

7,917,358.37 
7,666,359.66 

6,335,495.7* 
6,858,574.36 
7,290,x97.s6 
8, 170,997. » 


79,779.085.55 


i,443.<H5.39 
9,x6o,997.76 

1,889,986.45 
9,404,535.63 
9,X39,489-62 
X,  846, 596. 98 
1.598,759.89 
1,659.097-14 

1.790.990.94 
9,096,963.  XX 


19,098,999.  X4 


I 
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THE  UNITED   KINGDOM. 


Statement  sfwmng  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  various  consular  districts  ^  etc. — G]ot*d. 


Year  oadiiig  September  30 — 


Falmouth: 
X879.... 
x38o.... 
i88z.... 
x88a.... 
X883.... 
Z884.... 
X885.... 
z886.... 
X887.... 
x888.... 


Total. 


Gtesffow: 
1879.. 
•  xSao.. 
i88x.., 
x88a.. 
X883.. 
1884. 
X885.. 
x886.. 
X887.. 
x888.. 


Total. 
Gloucester: 

X879 

X880. 

x88x 

i88a 

1883 

Z884. 

1885 

x886 

1887 


x888.. 


Totals 

Hull: 

»«79 

x88o 

x88x 

X883.., 

Z884. 

x88s. 

Xo07>*«*******«*i 

X 


•••«••••••«■ 


••••••••••••••••a ••••«• 


■••••••«•■•••••• 


Total 


■»••••••»•••••••••••••••••••••■•«•• 


•••••«•••*•••••••••••«•«  ••••«•• 


••••••«••«  •••«•• 


•••••••«•#•  ••»•••*••••«•••••••••••«•••< 


«» 556, 965. 96 

3.6«5,338.o9 
a»839,8ox.o7 

4,77«,336.87 
4,508,734.53 

5, 377. 193- »6 

•  Hitherto  an  agency  of  the  Bristol  ooniulate. 

X  Included  in  returns 


x879>««<*» 

1880. 

i88s... 
z88t. 
X883. 
1884. 


AiMunt. 


|67,aS3-47 
139,469.40 

76,5x7-79 
x«>B,ox3. 53 

53,684.43 

«04,73a«8 

98,655.54 

59,<H3-  «3 
46,xo3.X3 

77,471.67 


8a3,944- 27 


5,998, 

9,9«9, 

9,7^3, 

xo,ax9, 

9,66«, 
7,381, 
5,a85, 

6,549, 
7,863, 
9,3ao, 


345- 00 
997.88 
931.70 
715.60 
799.89 

874- 93 
3«9-35 
455.96 

689.55 
713.  ox 


80,594,988.87 


X95,88o.38 
956,579.69 

143,991. 74 
X98,x7x.5a 

9x9,375.36 

X54,930.79 
x4o,753.74 

(t) 

(t) 


1,309,676.15 


x3X,683.o9 

547,947.93 
979,353.48 
384,x64.8x 

371,394. 57 
459,468.67 

433,  "9. 5x 

949,066.87 
981,673.44 
410,568.37 


3,540,663.04 


Year  ending  September  30 — 


Leeds— Continued. 

x88s.„ 

1886.. 

1887 

x888 „ 


Total 
Letth: 

1879. 

x88a 

x88x 

1882 

X883...... 

X884...... 

X885 

z886 

X887 

X888...... 


Total 
Dverpool: 

'879 

x88o..... 

z88i 

x889 

X883. 

1884..... 

x88s 

x886 

X887 

x888 


Total 
London: 
X879...... 


•  ••••••«•••« 


•••«••••  ••«••  • 


x88x... 
1889... 
X883.. 
X884... 
X885.I. 
x886... 
X887... 
X888... 


Total 


Londooderryi 

1879 

z88a. 

x88x.. 

x88a. 

1883. 

Z884. 

1885... 

x886w. 

X887. 

x88&. 


Total 


#3,884,045.99 

5.179,506.35 
5,854,348.67 

5.991,449.57 


43,Si3,7».96 


368,939. X9 

548,391.  X9 

587,578.96 
735,938.67 
906,7x0.99 
993.3IM-76 
895.903.50 
843,96x.6s 
8q5,zsz.75 
»,»44,x5x.66 


7,830,006.09 


93,069,947.  XX 

49,689,566.16 

•9.>»9,8o5.55 
34.78x,59o.69 

39,594,5x7.99 
98,7*8,569.  to 

■6,677,507.59 

33.539,938.68 

39,8ox,o68.76 

35,X36,4x8.55 


3X9,094,160.  XX 


«4,4«>, 
69,681, 

50,549, 
54,940, 
48,0x5, 
46,003, 

37.393, 
51,639, 
55,900, 
50,889, 


879.05 

X90. 18 

973-44 
X59.97 
X88.59 
504.86 

547  J9 
993. X9 
183.80 
9x4-69 


48x,657,38x.69 


9,X33.99 
9,6x0.03 

X, 559. 93 

x69,9x8.8i 

9,8x6.81 

9,0x6.97 

",4o«-35 

4,935. 9« 

(t) 

(t) 


x86,686.73 


f  Now  an  agency  of  the  Bristol  consulate, 
from  BeUut  consulate. 
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Statement  skewing  value  0/ declared  exports  from  the  various  consular  districts  ^  etc, — ^Cont'd. 


Year  ending  September  30 — 


'M  anctwiiter ; 

X879. 

1880. 

i88x 

1883 

1883 

1884....... 

Z885....... 

i88tf.^... 
Z887....... 

s888. 


Total.. 


'•••■••••••♦••••••••••■••••A  •*••••••••••• 


Z899. 
1880. 

z88s. 
z88a 

•003**************************************** 
lOO^  •••••••••••••••••••••»••••««•••••  •••••« 

•003"  •**•*•■••••«•••••«••••••••••••••«  •••«•• 

1887. 
z888. 


Total  M..M 

Nottbgham: 


z88z.. 


1883 

1884. 

Z8B5*  •••*•• 

z886. 

Z887. ...... 

1888 


••••••••••«••••••••  ■••«•■ 


Total. 
Plynottth: 

1879 

1880. 
z88i. 
1881. 
1883. 


■■■■»»»»ao»a>a#<»»»a#aa—» 


••••«• 


Amount. 


$8,8x4,443.93 
*5f«36,38i.98 

>4,383,4«>7a8 
14.564, 435. 85 

X3»479,474.9> 
xo»583»oso.34 

11,281,578.09 

xo,  781, 70s.  59 

»«,o7S.448.9« 


«M,348,243.46 


1,018,306.4^ 

a,328,55».69 
2.635, 3XX  35 
a,994,655.69 

«,459.a53.«3 
3,303,483.25 

1,786,311.85 

1,940,896.69 

3.45x.49<''86 

3,005, 493- 87 


33,833,654.93 


4,431,333.43 
7,X37f796.x6 
8, 467, 304- x8 
9,774,548.65 

8,381,569.89 
6^36,8x3.48 
5,388,573.34 

5,73X,355.84 
5,863,050.70 
5,660,807.50 


67,363,053.16 


10,611.34 
38,154.94 
S9,»3o-95 
89,117.46 
153,014.43 
a45,o87. 15 


Year  ending  September  30 — 


Plymouth — Continued. 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 


Total 

Sheffield: 
1879-.... 

1880U.... 

1881...... 

1883...... 

1883. 

1884..... 

1885 

1886. 

1887 

z888..... 


Total 


Southampton: 
1879.. 


1881. 

188a 

1884- 

1885. 

1886. 

X887. 

x888 


Total 


Tunstall: 

»879 

x88ou 

x88x 

1883. 

ioo3..****«M« 
1884.......... 

1885 

1886. 


•••••• V ■• •«••••• 


••■•••••••••••••••••••■■•••a  9%mmw 


Total 


Amount. 


#90,7*7.70 
97,866.35 

«33,»3a.4o 
331,143.11 


1,136,985.83 


a,7a3,943.«8 
5,189,693.84 
5,955,769.89 
6,217,748.54 
3,947,766.91 
3#  069, 771. 88 
3,x86,74S.ai 
2,546,093.71 

4, zao, 579.9s 
3,381.586.44 


39*279*697' 55 


64, 189. 33 

34«53>.49 

43,938^87 

90,365.87 

99,396.63 

148,558.88 

5,974.05 

6,437.48 

7,37X*55 

«4,73«.96 


515,497.00 


2,687,476.73 

3,703,844.73 
3,815,760.6s 
3,4*9,833.88 
4,075,490.89 

2,850,551.83 
2*809,86$.  56 
3,136,0x8.95 
3*445, 178. 61 
3,8az,073.35 


33»96s»09S.o8 


SUMMARY. 


1879.. 
1880.. 
i88x.. 
1883.. 
1883.. 

»884^. 
Z885.. 
z886.. 
Z887.. 


■•••« ••aa«a*«a 


aaa#aaaaa—  a 


•«  ••••«•••••••••«  •••  ••  a 


»•«•••••••••• f 


aa>B>aaa»a»#aaaaaaaaaaa 


Gtos  total  for  tha  ten  years  coding  September  jt,  x888........ 


•*•••••••••••••«•.••••••••.»••«• 


198,479,994.32 
»9>,973,29o.a3 
158,766,061.80 

X79,439,846.4i 
x65,ao7,987.6x 
157,3^,696.65 

132, 713, 595- 89 
165,512,318.36 

174,741,320.30 

«8o>344>»9»-8s 

«»6o4,5Z3,yH.4i 
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THE   UNITED   KINGDOM: 


RecapUulaHon  for  the  ten  years  ending  September  ^o^  1888. 


LoDdoQ ~..». |48z,657,38z.69 

Liverpool  ..............^ 319,004,160.  zx 

Manchester ^..  133,348,243.46 

Bcadford « ~..  x3o,793,547.94 


Beliiut 

Glasgow^ 

Dundee  .^ 

Nottin^iam  .^. 

Leeds 

Sheffield 

Bizmingbam.... 

Tunstall 

Cafdiff. 


83,800,093.34 

80,524,98887 
7a,779io85.5S 
67,a63,<^.  16 

43, 5x3. 790.  a6 

39#a79,fi97-55 
38,685,538.99 

33.765,095.08 

38,3x9,358.83 


Newcastle 

Dunfermline.. 

Dublin 

Lcith 


»•••«•••••••■»••«••<%••••••• 


Hull 

Bristol 

Cork 

Gloucester* .... 
Plymouth ...... 

Falmouth 

Soudiampton.. 
Londonderry  f. 


#33, 83a,  654. 9a 
19,038,893.  X4 

9»9«9*074.84 
7,83o,oa6.ov 

3»$4«»^«« 

3#«»3t««9-4» 
x,44X,66x.33 

1,308,676.  xs 
»,>36,985.83 

8a3«944.«7 
5X5»497*oo 
186,686.73 


Total ......  |x,6a4,5Z3,3(H-4X 


^These  figures  represent  only  the  declared  value  of  exports  for  the  seven  years  ending  'IfplrmlMrr 
z886,  those  for  the  jreazs  1879, 1887,  and  x888  being  embodied  in  the  report  from  Biisfeol,  of  irfaich 
Gloucester  was  then,and  is  again,an  agency. 

fThsse  figures  represent  only  the  dedarcd  value  of  exports  for  die  years  eodhig  Septeadier  jo^  sMfi^tlM 
return  from  Londonderry  being  now  «abodied  hi  the  renort  ^irom  Belfitat. 

SHIPPING. 

The  official  returns  show  that  exactly  the  same  number  of  vessels  were 
built  in  1887  as  in  i886>  viz«,  736,  but  the  tonnage  built  shows  an  increase 
of  45,670  tons. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  entering  at  ports  in  the  United  ELingdom  in 
1887  was  357,405  of  77,664,486  tons,  of  which  331,897  vessels  of  68,076,174 
tons  were  British;  and  the  total  number  of  vessels  clearing  was  319,024  of 
71,978,474  tons,  of  which  293,885  vessels  of  62,504,196  tons  were  British. 

The  number  of  vesseb  lostat  sea  in  1886  was  641  of  214,369  tons  as  com- 
pared with  557  vessels  of  217,191  tons  in  1885.  The  number  of  peisons 
lost  by  wreck  and  casualties  was  1,336,  a  decrease  of  95  compared  with  1885. 

Total  number  and  tonnage  of  roistered  vessels  of  the  United' Kingdom^  Isle  of  Afan,  and 
i^hannel  Islands^  which  were  employed  in  the  home  and  foreign  trade^  and  the  number  of 
persons  (exclusive  of  masters)  employed  therein* 


DescnptifOn. 


S887. 


fsaiitog******* 
Steam ....... 

Total.. 


Sailing^.—. M«— 

Steam  ......... 


x886. 


•■•—••—  eee>»s  • 


x88s. 


TBid.. 


No. 


xa,694 
5.039 


»7.7a3 


«a.997 
4.9«> 


»7»9«7 


»3»77S 
5,0x6 


x8,79x 


Tons. 


3f»Hf43o 
4,009,334 


7."3»7S4 


3#a3a,»3« 

3,9xx,865 


7,«44,o97 


3.3x9,5^ 
3.889,600 


7,»9,x63 


Persons  employed. 


British. 


68,378 
9«f634 


x6o,9xa 


7».a33 

9x,38x 


x6a,6x4 


7S,844 
9$»74X 


X7X»5«5 


«3*oS3 
«o,993 


84,046 


«3f997 
xx,x86 


•S.s>3 


X5»U4 
".07a 


17,196 


Total.^ 


»x.44a 

191, XOt 


543 


8S.4I5 
««9.oS5 


90b9« 
«07,»i3 


X9S176X 


^Including  Lftscarrand  Asiadcs 


^ 


THE   UNITED    KINGDOM. 


5" 


7*  tal  number  and  net  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  the  United  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  vessels 

buHt  for  foreigners. 

[  The  fisuzes  are  those  of  the  slups  fobbed  building  Is  tlie  ytan  mentknied.  ] 


Dtseription. 

Izon. 

Steel. 

Wood. 

Total.* 

X 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons 

Sailing 

i88y. 

44 
76 

46,557 
18,9x0 

34 
337 

aS,a35 
905»9t7 

»79 
x8 

'      9»357 
6x0 

258 
323 

81,379 
-    M5.440 

1886. 

•mmma  «••••••••••••■«  ••••••••••••••• 

1885. 

Total 

KOO 

65,467 

a6i 

•3«,X4a 

X97 

9.967 

580 

306,7x9 

SaUbg..,^., 
Steam> 

93 
xaa 

9«»337 
44,9*3 

39 
155 

3t,767 
109,353 

087 

«9 

13.908 
455 

363 
308 

X38.363 
X54.638 

Total 

ai5 

z37,a6o 

«94 

i4S,oao 

a56 

M.363 

671 

393,000 

Sailing........ 

^leani.  >  •  •  ■••« 

«54 

z8a 

X55.460 
87.8*5 

3a 

XS9 

34,466 
108,387 

51 

ZT^ato 

866 

459 
393 

•08,411 
196.975 

Total 

336 

943*375 

Z9X 

»4a,755 

3«« 

i8,x46 

85* 

405,386 

^Induding  composite  vessds. 

Number  and  net  tonnage  of  tailing  and  steam  vessels  built  at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom 

for  foreigners  in  the  year  1SS7. 


Descziption. 

Z887. 

z886. 

Ib 

-«. 

Decrease. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tods. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

»7 

3.966 

X7 

•      840 

•  •«•«•••• 

3,X86 

MnxmrntUe. 

»4 
•za5 

5.848 
*6o,665 

8 
40 

6,887 
30,8oz 

6 
85 

• 

x,039 

39,864 

<» 

66,5x3 

48 

37.688 

9« 

«8»8as 

■391  ring  ...••..•«•••«•.••■••«..•.«.••••.«•••••«••« 

»4 

0X43 

5.848 
•64.63X 

8 
57 

6,887 
3X.64Z 

6 
85 

«.<>39 

3a.990 

156 

70,479 

65 

38,5*8 

9« 

3X.95X 

o  Indndlng  a  conpoaitie 


of  35  tons  net. 


Number  emd  tamuigi  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  totally  lost  {exclusive  ofves- 
»eb  of  Ae  Kqyed  navy)  tmd  number  of  passengers  and  crew  lost. 


z^w5»  ■»»■»«  •••• 


■»«—■■■«»«»• 


■  ■■■■■>«»•■»»—■»■■■«•«««■■■»»■■■■■■——— ———»——— «—»»»»«»«»»»« 1 


••■•••• 


No, 


S08 


86 


zzz,o«5 
M3.89X 


3,846 


Penonslost. 


Ciew. 

gers. 

Total. 

875 
855 

«4 
3« 

899 
886 

7 

so 

«3 

51'^ 
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Number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  the- United  Kingdom^  tottUly  lost,  etc. — Contintted. 


DescxipdoQ. 

No. 

Tons. 

Persons  lost. 

Crew. 

gets. 

TolaL 

1003************  ************ 

IB86 « « 

SUam. 

X3S 

X33 

xo6,X46 
90.478 

494 
4x3 

3« 
37 

S9i 

4S» 

I>ecr(eftM 

9  • 

15,668 

8x 

x 

89 

Smmmary. 

x88s......^...... 

557 
641 

ax7,X9x 
ax4,3^ 

«,369 
x,368 

6a 

>.43< 
1.336 

x886 « - 

Increase 

ft* 

a,^aa 

xox 

6 

Daerease 

95 

Number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels  of  each  nationality  entered  with  cargo  and 
in  ballast  at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  and  to  foreign  countries  and  British  pos- 
sessions. 


Fbg. 


Sailhig. 

Austrian 

Belgian 

British ., 

Danish > 

Dutch 

French 

German^ :.. 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Russian....... 

Spanish 

Swedish 

United  Sutes.« 

Other  countries 

Total 

Steam. 

Austrian 

Belgian 

British 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

German 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Russian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

United  States 

Other  oountxies 


z886. 


No. 


68 

6 

7,840 

«,907 

489 

^536 

a,047 

399 

4,831 

537 

8x 

x,aoa 

"3 
13 


30,469 


«9 
894 

a8,i37 
89a 

884 

x*357 
a,xia 

a6 

764 

64 

477 

644 

X5 

87 


36,37a 


Tons. 


38,999 
3x6 

«. 949. 580 

a6z,3oz 
xox,aax 
193,669 
529,866 

"35,093 

1,633,330 
179, 56X 

«4,8x4 

307,958 

x64,645 

4,456 


6,684,809 


>5,466 

304,157 

«9,79»,48x 

458,608 

638,190 

699,61a 
x,9i6,709 

a9,3^ 
•88,703 

37,9oB 

444,093 

369, X5a 

88,403 

95,66a 


84,4x0,809 


1887. 


No. 


63 

6 

6,86a 

x,86x 

460 

x,43a 
x,96o 

349 

4,938 

603 

88 

x,a44 

75 

81 


X9,964 


30 

1,017 

89,689 

904 
x,077 

x,394 
8,140 

39 
74" 

83 
484 
673 

X7 
xoo 


38,389 


Tons. 


39,358 

1,987 
a, 888, 858 

863,8x5 

99,594 
x8x,i94 

536,538 

81X,X3X 

1,643,434 

z96,ozx* 

84,181 

33X,440 

1x4,8x9 

8,869 


6,479,353 


85,060 

33X,a48 
80, 8x8,198 

444,9X» 
800,766 

700,548 

1,886,881 

61,517 

•83,968 

55,097 
438,5ao 
383,803 

34,440 
94,678 


85,698,088 


Increase  over 

1886. 


No. 


X07 
66 

7 
4a 


8 


II 

I83 

x,55a 

13 

193 

37 

38 

«3 


»9 
7 

•9 

3 

X3 


8,0x7 


Tons. 


359 
1,671 


x,9M 


6,67a 


10,094 
i6,45d 


83,483 
4,413 


9,594 

37,091 

1,036,711 


i68,57« 

936 

10,173 

3a, 15a 


^•••••■•» 


17,889 


14,050 
6,037 


1,887,8x9 


Decxease  6on 


No. 


378 
46 

•7 
104 

87 
50 


38 


505 


•••••■•••••• 


•  ••«*^M«»*» 


88 


Toos. 


181,338 


1,637 

xa,475 


83,963 


693 


50,436 


145,456 


» *•»•«•••  •** 


13,697 


5,735 


5,573 


984 


-^ 
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Number  and  totinage  of  sailing  and  sleam, vessels  of  each  tialionaliiy  entered  ttriih  cargoes  and 

in  ballast  at  ports  in  the  United  Ki»igdomy  etc.  —  Continued. 


Flag. 


Saiimmary. 

Austrian 

Belgian 

British 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

Gcnnan^ 

Italian. ..«. 

Norwegian 

Russian 

Spanbh  ....* 

Swedish , 

United  States 

Other  countries... 

Total « 


1886. 


No. 


87 
900 

35,377 
«,799 
».373 
a,  893 

4.X59 
425 

5,595 
601 

558 
1,846 

138 

xoo 


56,841 


Tons. 


54,465 

yH,473 
aa, 741,061 

719,909 
733,4" 
893.a8i 

», 746,57s 
964,458 

i,92a,o33 
2x6,769 
468,907 
677,110 
193,048 
100, X 18 


3«,o35,6x8 


1887. 


No. 


93 
x,oa3 

36,55* 

a,  765 

«,539 
a,8a6 

4,100 
388 

5,680 
686 
57a 

«,9«7 

9a 
xax 


58,353 


Tons. 


64,4x8 
333»a35 

23,646,444 
708,136 

900,360 

881,743 

»,763,4i9 
373,648 

«,9a6,39a 
351, X08 
468,641 
714,64a 
148,659 
«o3,547 


3a, 177,381 


Incvease  over 
x886. 


No. 


6 

"3 

«,i74 


x66 


85 
85 
»4 
7X 


3X 


1,513 


Tons. 


9,953 
a8.76a 

905,383 


x66,949 


16,844 
8,190 

4,359 
34,339 


37»53a 


3,4*9 


»,«4»,763 


Decrease  from 
1886. 


No. 


34 


67 
59 
37 


36 


Tons. 


",783 


",539 


6,366 


44,389 


Number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels  of  each  nationaHty  cleared  with  cargoes  and 
in  ballast  at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  and  to  foreign  countries  and  British  pos- 
sessions. 


Flag. 


SaUing. 

Austrian 

Belgian 

British 

I^uiish.... ....... 

Dutch , 

French 

German. 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Russian. 

Spanish. 

SwedUh 

United  Sutes.... 
Other  countxics. 


Total. 


Steam. 


Austrian 

Belgian 

British 

Danish. 

Dutch , 

French 

German. , 

Italian 

Norwegian .. 


x886. 


No. 


66 

a 

7,375 
3,027 

48a 

«,5»9 
a,o86 

405 
4,8a8 

53« 

8x 

x,a33 

X33 

3« 


30,778 


23 

895 

a8,535 
9x3 

895 

»,344 

a,  139 

35 

777 


Tons. 


38,151 

1,386 

3,086,533 

378,442 

X03, 265 

192,956 

543,37s 
238,675 

X, 628,077 

173,68a 

32,938 

391.438 

173,762 

12,996 


6,8x3,575 


No.  103,  March 


19,876 

3x4,867 

30,350,706 

465,324 

651,394 

696,5x5 

1,247,076 

34,71a 
398,750 

9- 


X887. 


No. 


66 

6 

6,775 

2,030 

4'. 

1,407 

2,034 

361 

5,004 

589 
82 

1,270 

73 
28 


ao,x94 


33 
1,009 

30,037 
92a 

x,o8x 

1,390 

2,X46 

53 
733 


Tons. 


39,8x8 
4,1x2 

9,964,361 
289, X25 
105,4x4 
182,058 

559,578 

217,746 

1,683,3x6 

188, x88 

22,867 

337,912 
xo8,X5x 

13.583 


6,7x6,329 


37,442 
326,500 

21,339,132 
461,111 

789.891 

692,303 

X, 337,163 

79,333 

383,523 


Increase  over 
x886. 


No. 


176 
58 

X 

47 


xo 

"4 
1,503 

9 
x86 

46 

7 
x8 


Tons. 


1,667 
3,736 


10,683 
3,149 


17,303 


55, 339 
14,506 


16,474 
587 


7,566 

11,633 
1,088,436 


138,597 
44,6x0 


Decrease  from 
x886. 


No. 


600 


13 

XI3 
53 

44 


49 
3 


584 


Tons. 


123,171 


10,898 
30,939 


71 
64,6x1 


96,346 


4,213 


45 


4,31a 
i9.9>* 


15,237 


5H 
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Number  and  tannage  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels  of  each  natumatiiy  cleared  with  cargoes  and 

in  ballast  at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom^  etc.  —  Continaed. 


Flag. 

x886. 

1887. 

Increase  over 
x886. 

Decrease  nrooi 
1886. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Steam  —  Continued. 

68 
494 
677 

14 
xox 

39,165 
460,^1 

387,528 

26,458 

100,392 

86 
500 
684 

17 
148 

52,855 

455,105 
389,510 

35,245 
109,163 

• 

x8 
6 
7 
3 

47 

13,690 

Spanish 

5,1x6 

Swedish 

1,982 
8,787 
8,771 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Total..., 

36,9x0 

24.992,884 

38,838 

26,268,x64 

1,928 

x,X75,28o 

Summary. 
Austrian 

89 
897 

35,910 
2,940 

1,377 
2.863 

4,225 

440 
5,605 

599 
575 
1,900 
136 
132 

58,027 

316,253 

23,337,238 

743,766 

753,559 

889,471 

1,789,351 

273,387 
1,926,827 

2x2,847 

483,159 
708,966 

199,220 
"3,388 

99 
1,0x5 

36,812 

2,952 

1,550 

2,797 
4,180 

414 
5,736 

675 
582 

1,954 

90 

176 

67,260 
330,6x2 

24,303,493 
750,236 

895,305 
874,261 

1,786,740 

297,068 

1,966,839 

241,043 
477,972 
727.422 

143.396 
X22,746 

10 
X18 
902 

X2 

173 

,       9,233 

14,359 
966,255 

6,470 
141,746 

Bdgian. , 

British 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

66 

45 
26 

15,210 

9    611 

German 

TMian 

23,68x 
40,0x2 
28,X96 

131 
76 

7 

54 

Smnish , 

5,187 

Swedisn..  •...■•  .•.....••..•.I. 

18,456 

United  States........ 

46 

55,824 

Other  countries 

44 

9.358 

Tolal 

57.688 

31,805,459 

^,032 

32.984.393 

1,344 

1,178,934 

Number  and  tonnage  of  British  and  foreign  vessels  {sailing  and  steam)  entered  with  cargoes 
and  in  ballast  at  the  principal  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  and  to  foreign  countries  ^ 
and  British  possessions. 


Port. 

x886. 

1887. 

Increase  over 
x886. 

x886. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Cardiff 

3,511 
360 

891 
2,844 
1,429 
4,367 
10,305 
1,447 
1,781 
1,564 
1,470 
5.414 

2.393,786 
207,  xoo 

9x3,037 

1,673,783 

655,147 

5,017,815 

6,8x0,647 

885.331 
841,032 

707,977 

541,295 

2,753,425 

3,620 
380 

939 
3,106 

1,303 
4,477 
10,457 
1,575 
1,733 
1,538 
1,462 

4,653 

2,536,129 

240^459 
972,032 

X, 8x6, 296 

636,521 

5,186,393 

6,88o,x87 

950,743 
809,162 
748,182 
532.899 
2,368,282 

109 

20 

48 
26a 

142,343 
23,359 
58,995 

142,513 

Dublin 

Glascow « 

Hull 

Lcith 

X26 

xa,6a6 

Liverpool 

XIO 

152 

X28 

168,578 
69,540 
65,412 

London  

•••*«»••■••• 

Southampton 

48 

>6 
8 

761 

31,870 

Sunderland 

40,205 

8,396 
385.143 

Tyne  ports 

Total 

35.383 

23,410,375 

35,243 

23,677,285 

266,710 

140 
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Number  and  tonnage  of  British  and  Jbreign  vessels  (sailing  and  steam)  cleared  with  cargoes 
and  in  ballast  at  th£  principal  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  and  to  foreign  countries 
and  British  possessions. 


Port. 


Cardiff. 

Dublin 

Gbspnr....... 

Hull 

Leith 

LiTerpooI ...... 

London • 

Newport ...... 

Southampton 
SnndeiUuid .. 

Swansea 

Tyne  ports... 

TotaL 


x886. 


No. 


36,780 


Tons. 


5,390 

4,174,950 

«3o 

68,907 

If  237 

X,  369,639 

a.  374 

1,3*4,585 

936 

472,476 

4,019 

4,7*4,654 

7,755 

5,3x5,984 

«,953 

«,a79,«3* 

1,665 

752,050 

1,7*7 

891,899 

1,9x6 

7*6,5" 

7.688 

4,242,076 

25,«3»,845 


X887. 


No. 


5,925 

«45 

»,385 

2,769 

938 
4,005 

8,094 
a,x85 
1,648 

*,879 
1,921 

6,608 


37,503 


Tons. 


4,7M,«47 
88,703 

»,  464, 3*6 

1.535,238 

593,068 

4,758,525 
5,284,149 

1,482,436 

749,739 
1,000,278 

746,459 
3,665,>90 


25,992,157 


Increase  over 
x886. 


No. 


535 
«5 

X48 

395 

3 


339 
233 


X62 
5 


732 


Tons. 


539,«97 
«9,795 
94,704 

3x0,653 

29,592 

43,87* 

68,165 

203,30s 


108,379 
19,948 


759,3*2 


Decrease  from 
x886. 


No. 


*4 


»7 


1,080 


Tons. 


3,3x1 


576,086 


AGRICULTURE. 

The  returns  for  the  United  Kingdom  show  an  increase  in  the  total  area 
under  cultivation  of  2^445  acres.  Com  and  green  crops  have  each  increased. 
Rotation  grasses  and  permanent  pasture  both  show  a  decrease.  Cattle  and 
sheep  have  each  decreased,  while  pigs  are  greater  in  number. 

The  cold  and  wet  spring  and  summer  were  disastrous  to  the  com  growers. 
The  extent  to  which  Russia  last  year  displaced  the  United  States  as  a  sup- 
plier of  wheat  to  this  country  is  shown  by  the  following  figures : 


Countiy. 


•  ••••«••»«•••• 


■••••••••••■ 


United  Slates , 


Qoantity. 


1888. 


Cwt*, 
2«,  3^,000 
14,647,000 


1887. 


Cwit, 

5,523,000 

30,S04>ooo 


Value. 


1888. 


140,490,000 
38,430,000 


1887. 


$9,955,000 
59.930,000 


The  changes  which  these  figures  show  are  due  to  the  fact  that  while  the 
Russian  crop  was  exceptionally  large  the  American  crop  was  below  the  aver- 
age. In  addition  to  the  decline  in  wheat  the  imports  of  flour  from  the 
United  States  were  also  upon  a  decidedly  smaller  scale.  Owing  partly  to  an 
improved  demand  for  meat  and  partly  to  the  abundance  of  feed,  the  value  of 
cattle  and  sheep  rose  considerably  during  the  summer.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  cattle  sold  on  an  average  dining  the  year  at  ^10  each  and  sheep 
at  $2  to  ^2.50  each  more  than  in  1887. 
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THE  UNITED   KINGDOM. 


The  following  tables  give  the  total  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  and 
the  total  number  of  live  stock  in  the  United  Elingdom  for  i8S8  compared 
with  1887 : 


AcRa^e. 


Com  crops 

Green  crops... ...•••• ..•.•>...• 

Clover,  etc.,  under  rotation : 

For  hay.. •. 

Not  for  bay. 

Flax « 

Hops 

Small  fruit - 

Bare  fallow ~. 


Total  of  arable  land..... 
Total  of  permanrnt  pasture : 

For  bay 

Mot  for  hay.. 


Total  cultiTated 
Total  area  of  United  Kingdom. 


1888. 


Acres. 
9,785,697 
4,7«9,«9« 

9,934,783 
3,044,568 

zxs,795 
58,494 
3^,94* 

473, »»6 


ax, 178,585 

6,380,0x3 
so,3x8,ax6 


47,876,8x4 
77,799,793 


X887. 


Acres. 
9,735,400 
4,7x6,679 

«,975,094 
3,osx,8sa 

X33,904 
63,709 

498,99a 


ai, 175,630 

6,077,660 
20,631,079 


47,874,369 
77,799,793 


Increase. 


Acres. 

9>,a97 
ia,5ia 


36,941 


«/955 
,353 


s,445 


Acres. 


40*  3" 

7,a84 

x8,xo9 

5,^S 


»S»876 


308,863 


*  Not  separately  distinguished. 
Zivc  stock. 


1 

Stock. 

z888. 

X887. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

No. 

«,936,7M 
xo,a68,6do 
88,938,7x6 

3,815,643 

No. 

x,936,9*5 
xo,  639, 960 

89, 401, 750 

3,7»o,957 

No. 

No. 

»3 

37«#^ 
463,034 

ODCCP  •••••••••••••••••••••«■••»•••••••••••••••••••••••■••*••»••••••••••••••••••••• 

94,686 

— 
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The  following  table  gives  the  number,  total  value,  and  average  value  per 
head  of  home-bred  horses  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  each  for- 
eign country  and  British  possession  in  each  of  the  years  1886  and  1887 : 


Country. 


Afgentme  Con&dentkui. 

Attstxia. M M .« 

B^gfaim 

Bzaza „ 

Cypnis^ 

Denmark. , 

Egypt 

France. 

Germany. , 

Greece.... ^ 

Holland „ 

Italy. 

Japan 

Java. ^ 

Norway «, 

Portugal  and  Portuguese  possessions.. 

Russia 

Spain..... 


United  States.. 
Uruguay.......... 

Vcoexuebi 


Total,  foreign  countries. 

Australasia: 

New  South  Wales 

Queensland. 

South  Australia. 

Victoria 

Western  Australia 

New  Zealand 

Bermudas 

Canada......,, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Ceylon. 

Channel  Islands 

Gilmdtar ^ 

Guiana  (British) 

Honduras  (British) 

India : 

Bengal ^ ^... 

Bombay  «, 

Madras 

Natal ., 

West  Indies  (British) 


Total  British  possessions. 
Grand  totaL 


z886. 


Norn- 
her. 


«X5 


1,760 
a4 


4 

a 

4SX 


1,500 
3 


•6 

38 

a 

zo 

«.«73 

7 

a 


5,6»S 


4 
4 

a 

3« 


a 

1,589 

z 
■ 

57 
3 


7 

X 

z 
3 


z,7ix 


7,336 


Total  value. 


i70,c6s 


37r,o3S 
92,005 


x,a75 
800 

«S4»4ao 
9Z,oao 


283,490 
6,000 


z6,9zo 

23,380 

900 

4,500 

360,000 

5,  zoo 

z,6oo 


1,418,540 


6,850 

3,000 

1,100 

38,800 

800 


zos 

5S4f4X5 
2,000 

5,940 
'.735 


1,250 


6,975 
500 
500 

z,8oo 


626,685 


a,045,aa5 


Average 

value 
per  head. 


^609 


2x4 
9Z3 


318 
400 
310 

209 


188 


s,ooo 


650 

615 

4SO 

450 

307 
738 

800 


952 


1,712 
750 
550 

1,251 
800 


5a 

349 
9,000 

462 

X04 

575 


4*7 


996 
500 
500 
600 


366 


979 


X887. 


Num- 
ber. 


3x3 

9 

»,«55 
58 

z 

5 

4 
396 
645 

3 
1,455 

6 


3 

z 

8z 
5 

«3 
zx 

',745 
38 


6,940 


7 

9 

X 

4 


",389 

19 

a 

49 
7 

z 


z 
96 


»4 


2,523 
9,463 


Total  value. 


^M4,435 
500 

464,  M5 
40,965 

350 

750 

z,30O 

158,575 

3148,930 

z,aoo 

3x5,145 
3,400 


z,05o 

Z95 

97,900 

z,9as 

4,67s 

4,950 

338,770 

a5,z25 


», 79a,  795 


»S,5oo 
3,000 

550 
4,  "5 


3,750 


869,795 
Z3,30o 

z,30o 

6,080 

4,000 

625 


aoo 
33^x75 


5,785 


944, «8S 
3,736,980 


Average 

value 
per  head. 


17x8 
950 

9Z5 

694 

3SO 
-■SO 

3*5 
400 
93Z 
400 

9X6 

566 


350 

Z95 

7x5 

345 
359 
450 
Z94 
661 


958 


2,314 
1,950 

550 
z,03z 


3,750 


36Z 
700 
650 

124 

57X 
695 


aoo 

891 


4x3 


374 


989 


5i8 


THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 


The  following  table  gives  the  number,  total  value,  and  average  value  per 
liead  of  foreign-bred  horses  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  each  for- 
eign country  and  British  possession  in*the  years  1886  and  1887 : 


Country. 


BiasU 

Canadft. 

Deamaxk.. 

France 

United  States... 


Total. 


1886. 


Num- 
ber. 


33 
6 

1 

109 


149 


Total  value. 


115,000 
»o5 

900 
19,825 


35,930 


Average 

value 
per  bead. 


#454 

34 

900 

194 


948 


1887. 


Nnm« 
ber. 


1 

X3 
349 


359 


Total  value. 


f3,ioo 


30 
9,300 

66,580 


79,010 


value 


l»,o33 


30 

»94 


The  following  tables  show  the  acreage,  estimated  total  produce,  and 
estimated  average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  maize,  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  in  certain  foreign  coimtries  and  British  possessions  in 
the  years  1885,  1886,  1887  : 

Acreage  in  English  statute  acres. 


Coimtries. 

Wheat. 

Bkxley. 

x88s. 

x886. 

1887. 

1885. 

z886. 

S8S7. 

Australasia  a 

x,53«,9»6 
•,949, 3^5 

6,769,507 
9,049,078 

CX7, 183,9x0 

4,7a7,«38 
«J9,364 

•7, 39a, 742 
d  1,073,930 

3,549,335 
34,189,946 

1,718,470 
3,899,555 
6,827,154 
1,848,308 
CX7, 181,733 
4,734,083 

9,060,944 

"37,430 
9,881,048 

3,583,396 
650,063 

3,360,371 
4,996,625 

199,519 

73»347 
9,761,460 

3,579,333 

805,343 
3,338,349 
4,376,756 

84,163 

Austiia-Hun-  r  Austria ... 
B^y*           1  Hungary. 

Canada  h 

France. ». 

6,858,155 
1,814,698 

9,480,194 
833,456 

4,74x,6x5 

4,375,869 

Holland....- 

India 

36,735,484 

<'x,o79,33« 

3,355,451 

36,806,184 

36,854,889 

••■••••••••••■•••A 

3,384,505 

37, 64*, 783 

Sweden 

tf  9, 604, 196 
^9,436,893 

3,739,359 

'3,647,435 

^9,493,060 

3,659,957 

United  Kingdom/! 

United  States  ...^..^...i,.... 

^3,347.583 

• 
Countries. 

Oats. 

Maitt. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

Austria-Hun- 1  Austria ... 

«»nr.          '  Hungary. 

Canada  b 

590,69> 
4,5x7,746 
9,564,376 
1,700,771 

9,  "3, 381 

9,3*8,789 
989,951 

4,369,359 

M,  783,  630 

690,451 
4,614,316 
9,601,975 

X. 783,93* 
9,998,159 

9,403, X4X 

578,3" 

4909,136 

908,113 

4,631,993 
^167,831 

y 1,506,960 

A  397,595 

895.596 

4»7>7,973 

/ 156,494 

y  1,481,318 

*  350,99* 

9,589,615 
1,837,639 

■••••••••••••••••a 

9,4",303 

4,5x5.447 

'x63,893 
C/) 

France 

Orraany.  .. 

Holland 

United  Kingdom/. 

4,403,579 
33,658,474 

4,403,044 
35,930,906 

United  States 

73,130,150 

75,694,908 

73,393,7*0 

a  Exclusive  of  South  Australia. 

b  Prorinccs  of  Ontaria  and  Manitoba  only. 

c  Including  spelt. 

i/Indudlng  rye. 

e  Including  oats  and  mixed  com. 

/Esduslya  of  Channel  Islands  and  Isle  of  Man. 


f  Including  bere. 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Western  Australia, 
Queensland  only. 
1  Prorince  of  Ontario  only. 
yindndlDff  miller. 
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Estimated  total  produce  in  English  imperial  bushels. 


Wheat. 

Baiky. 

■%. 

1885. 

X886. 

1887. 

X885. 

1886. 

X887. 

AnstralMiaa 

17,096,480 
46,793,190 
119,396,040 
16,640,770 
37,597,349 
5,395.994 

C 302, 130,130 

95.479,888 

6,138,544 

988,938,496 

106,861,133 

173,378,173 

'      3,796,999 

79,635,769 
346,901,157 

35,ao8,8a8 
43,967,400 

99*674,944 
16,579,476 
33,309,638 

5,006,644 

^995,039,475 

97,946,604 

938,585.947 
109,448,633 

156,546,447 

3,685,176 

63,347,885 

443,348,618 

98,575,661 

9,56x,x49 

50,448,393 
53,638,338 

5,547,194 
17,866,948 

92,346,X03 

47,899,457 

99.649,931 

5,305,743 

z,68a,30x 
51,6x1,340 
36,695,676 

3,567,509 

90,476,370 

93,993,039 

49,306,15a 

103,034,043 

1,955,396 

Hingtiy.  1  Hungary.. 
TMriiin 

441,407,195 

53,998,93a 

mrta^ciuM   •«■••••••••••••••••> 

39,495,459 
5,798,833 

X9,o6o,o6x 

99,xi3,047 

Germany 

103,984,867 
366,883,1X3 

969,085,104 

4.199,488 

76,334,940 

449,386,780 

97,318,616 

India ^ ^ 

Italy..... 

Russia  4f....... .... 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom^.. 

Unitfd  Stairs^. ........... 

8,480,3X7 

97,169,685 

13,159,319 

/85, 791,633 

56,576,997 

8,674,364 

199,739,604 
15,568,848 

778,309,607 
57,6x3,396 

x63,498,9oa 

X4,698,656 

769,948,966 

Countzy. 

Oats. 

BCaiae. 

X885. 

x886. 

1887. 

X885. 

x886. 

X887. 

14,383,585 
91,831,537 
53,763,780 
94.959,416 
60,763,523 

31,777,409 
935,908,119 

945,398,841 
19,635,697 

15,955,350 

376,486,153 

50,397,833 

160,440,907 

6x0,178,667 

17,490,838 

109,957,999 

53,993,479 
98,390,360 

62,138,485 

39,761,639 

945,544,0x0 

974,490,263 

XS, 893, 373 

^5,999,647 

X9,979,i65 

105,798,989 

r  5, 770,199 
18,607,800 

81,860,699 

^6,905,398 

Austria*    f  Austria..... 
Hungary.  I  Hungary.. 

Belpum 

59,599,174 

7i,44X,96> 

57,1x3,338 
99,444,099 

VVanM 

A  36, 837, 710 

A fl6, 394,1x7 

Gcnnany ■ 

943,084,643 

Italy  « 

14,359,451 
551,500,069 

53,359,000 
169,376,088 
605,064,834 

73,010,^1 
16,704,727 

75,x90fS85 
90,454,650 

Rmsia^. 

599,4x9,919 

54,784,879 

x5o,789,4i6 

639,464,69x 

19,579.177 

Sweden 

United  States.... 

1,877,090,015 

x,6x4,556,78x 

1,411,670,9x3 

m  Ezdusive  of  South  Australia. 

h  Pmrinoes  of  Ontario  and  Manitoba  only. 

^  Incloding  spdt. 

^Ronis  in  Eaxope,indu£ng  Poland. 

#  Ratdusire  of  Channrl  IslanAi  an4  Isle  of  Maa> 


/Including  here. 

/"New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Western  Anstnlla,  and 

Queensland  only. 
A  Including  miUec 
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Estimated  average  yield  per  acre  in  English  imperial  bushels. 


Country. 


Australasia  a 

A«trla.H»ng.ry..{*'^; 

Canada^ 

France , 

Germany 

Holland 

India 

United  Kingdom  4f 

United  Sutes 


Wheat. 


1885. 


IX. 

»5- 
x6. 

z8. 
cxj. 
90. 
29. 
xo. 

3«- 
xo. 


z6 
87 
"9 
4» 
58 
30 

55 

84 

«3 


x886. 


14.67 

14.93 
14.60 
18.  oa 
tfX7.X7 
ao.69 


8.9a 
26.89 
xa.04 


1887. 


13.87 


so.  6a 
17.87 


ax. 93 


9-94 

'3»-97 
IX.  75 


fihrley. 


X885. 


90.  xo 
17.51 
ao.38 
27.48 
20.99 
23.19 

43-31 


# 35.18 
ao.73 


x880. 


22.94 
18.69 
14.23 

as- 43 
ax. 04 

24.09 


*3«.3a 

21.72 


X887. 


23.73 


ax. 77 
23.15 


aa.74 


31.12 


Country. 


Australasian 

Au.tria.Hu»g«y.„{*^^; 

Canada^ 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

United  Kingdom  </. 

United  States 


Oats. 


1885. 


«4.35 
20.33 

20.58 

35.73 
25.81 

26.31 
44.66 
37.58 
26.78 


x886. 


28.08 
23.68 
90.48 

34.85 
26.61 
29.19 


38.46 
»5-57 


X887. 


27.48 

23.08 
3X.08 


as.  83 


34.25 
24.67 


Maiie. 


•  X885. 


/a8.65 
sx.aa 
22.83 


^17.80 


25.67 


z886. 


/a5.3S 
90.78 
17.31 


r  «7. 77 


21.33 


1887. 


/^7  5« 

15. 8a 


19.50 


a  Exclusive  of  South  Austialia. 

b  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Manitoba  only. 

c  Including  spelt. 

</ Exclusive  of  Channel  Islands  and  Isle  of  Man. 


g  Including  here. 
/New  South  Wales,  Victoi  la.  Western  Australia.aod 

Queensland  only. 
^Induding  mSlet. 


FISHERIES. 


Yhe  general  result  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  allowing  for  Scotch  and 
Irish  salmon y  is  as  follows: 


Division. 


England  and  Wales 

Scotland,  excluding  salmon „ 

Scotland,  salmon 

Ireland,  excluding  salmon 

Total.. 


Fish  landed. 


Weight. 


30»»ooo 

352,000 


45,000 


)••••••••••« 


598,000 


Value. 


1*0,515,000 
6,985,000 
>F  405,000 
1,580,000 
1,465,000 

31,990,000 
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Coinpartng  the  annual  value  of  the  sea.  fisheries  of  the  countries  where 
toial  values  are  given,  viz.:  Norway  (1886),  ^6,190,000;  Holland,  about 
the  same  as  Norway;  France  (1885),  ^18,545,000;  Canada  (1886), 
$19,460,000;  United  Kingdom  (1887),  $31,950,000,  Mr.  .Giffen,  of  .the 
English  Boar^  of  Trade,  says:  "The  sea  fisheries  of  the  United  Kingdom 
appear  to  be  of  greater  value  than  the  sea'  fisheries  of  any  other  country 
which  publishes  tolerably  complete  records,  and  probably  of  greater  value 
than  those  of  any  other  country  in  the  world." 

Comparison  can  not  be  made  with  the  United  States,  as  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  annual  statistics  of  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  and  no  details  of  such  fisheries  in  any  form  that  could  be  compared 
with  those  given.  The  only  general  statement  is  one  contained  in  the  census 
of  1880,  which  does  not  include  particulars  as  to  the  kinds  of  fish  captured, 
nor  state  the  value  as  landed,  distinctly  and  separately. 

The  following  tables  show  the  quantity,  value,  and  average  price  of  fish 
landed  on  the  English  and  Welsh  and  Scotch  coasts  in  1886  and  1887 : 

ComparaHve  statement  showing  the  total  quantity^  value  y  and  average  price  of  fish  landed  on 

the  English  and  Welsh  coasts  in  1886  and  1887, 


Turbot »..;. , 

Soles ^ 

Prime  fisb,  not  separately  distin- 
guished..... 


Total  prine  fish 

Salmon.. .\ 

Cod 

Liog.. 

Haddock 

Mackerel 

xiemngs ..• 

PUchards. 

Sprats 

All  other,  except  shell-fish. 


Total. 


SheU-fish: 
Ldbsten 
CnuM  ....M. 
Oysters*.... 


...«..«..«•  ......•«......« 


Other.... 
Total. 


Total  value.. 


x886. 


Quantity. 


(koU. 
59,850 
98,078 

•370,0x4 


597,942 
15,066 

248,197 

57,870 

•«,a43,3«5 
365,390 

',973.637 
353,334 
X48.318 

«,  5*9, 454 


6, 4",  433 


No.* 
452,097 

a,863#359 
45,554,000 

Cwt*. 
989,009 


Value. 


16x3.335 
9,>37.a6o 

♦1,845,445 


4.896,030 

477,465 
963,550 
193,345 
•2,2x0,740 
888,720 
9,346,830 

9X9,435 

^,250 

6,183,130 


»8, 440, 395 


95,060 
x96,3xo 
675,280 

377,830 


X, 344,980 


19,785,375 


1887. 


Quantity. 


Cufts. 
63,166 
85,316 

•"5,850 


264,332 

x7,ixo 

956,155 

75,0x5 

•x,545,6o4 

290,630 

1,605,140 

.    66,625 

1x8,040 

1,236, 636 


3,688,079 


No. 

5x7,706 

4,080,637 

53,577,a» 

Cwt*. 
343,720 


Value. 


^923,3x0 
x,947i070 

•',843,370 


4,7x3,750 
479,4x0 
864,760 
940,510 

•2,799,230 

833,045 

2,908,960 

106,895 

63,490 
6,654,740 


'8,894,790 


xi8,a8o 

249,3x5 
8x6,275 

438,635 


1,609,505 


90,5x7,295 


Average  price. 


1886. 


Ptr  cwi. 
1x5.26 
91.79 

4.99 


9.97 
3X.68 
3.88 
3.32 
X.77H 
3-34>i 
i.x8 

.60 

.46 

3.91 


a.  87 


Per  too. 

91.03 

6.87 

X.47 

Per  cwi. 
x.joH 


1887. 


Per  cwt. 

1x4.6154 
32.8a 

X5.90H 


X7.83 
38.02 

3-37 
3.20 

1.76M 
2.86 

X.37 
1.60 

.53^ 
3-70^ 


3x3 


Per  TOO. 

22.84ji 

6.  xo«i 
X.5954 

Per  cwi. 
1.2754 


•There  was  an  error  in  the  classification  In  x886,  by  which  a  certain  quantity  of  haddocks  were  included 
with  "  other  prime  fish." 
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Comparative  statement  showing  the  total  quantity^  value^  and  average  price  offish  landed  on 

the  ScoUh  coasts  in  1886  and  1887, 


Turbot 

Cod 

Ling „ 

Haddock *......... 

Mackerel 

sprats 

Sparling 

Tonk  (tusk) 

Saith  (coal  fish).. 

Whiting , 

Halibut 

Flounder  (place  and  brill) 
Eel 


•«••••  •••*»«■• 


Skate ., 

All  other  (except  shell-fish). 


Total. 


Shell.fish: 
Lobsters. 
CraU.... 
Oysters.. 


Mussels 

Clanis .............. 

Other  sheU-fish, 


Total 

Total  Talue... 


1886. 


Quantity. 


Cuftt. 

3,765 

7,584 

343.834 

131,  |OX 

«,893 

3,«03*«84 

31,988 

9.70X 

XQ5.683 

75,081 

•9,778 
81,134 

5X,643 
7»,758 


4,7*8,145 


Ho. 

777,700 
9,365.600 

"95,700 

Cwis. 
357,039 
13,336 

60,999 


Value. 


148,555 

46,88s 

637,880 

338,660 

«, 634,4*5 

9,440 

3,613,870 

»8,S95 

3,  ISO 

8,83s 

77,9*0 

*44,76o 

113,005 

«5*,*5S 

",*35 
Sa,38o 

108,05s 


7,0x6,955 


153,565 

66,935 

6,480 


7a,x95 

8,875 

57,  "90 


364,340 


7,38x,a95 


1887. 


Quantity. 


Cwis. 

5,a85 

XX, 735 

383,039 
100,593 

75x,47x 

3,697 

3,317,361 

98,360 

190 

10,884 

«o9,7?5 

78,719 

18,993 

96,  "97 
8.S06 

45,393 
104,413 


5,043,539 


No, 

655,600 
•,a45,xoo 

313,300 

CmU, 
376,086 
17,476 
55,485 


Value. 


17a, «25 

66,955 
639,880 

175,180 
1.670,165 

8,W5 
3,307,860 

27,855 
3,040 

8,3^ 

77,350 
X33,66s 

81,635 
999,330 

34,050 

47,535 
110,335 


6,651,970 


139,385 

61,530 

4,850 

76,905 
xi,665 
48,630 


333,84s 


6,984,8x5 


Avemge  price. 


1886. 


Per 

|X3.89 

6.*7ji 
x.8a}i 
1.8a 

4-43 
3.36 

1.16 

.84 
13.04 

.90M 
.74 

1.93 

3*79 
3.09 
a.9iji 
1. 01 

*.5oH 


Z.48 


Perioo. 

19.61 

3.83^ 
3.l8}< 

Percwt. 
.38 
.7xji 
•93 


1887. 


Per  cwt. 
#ra.64 

5.70 
1.66 

x-75 
9.31H 
3.08 
1.00 

.88 

10.74 

.753< 
.69^ 
1.69 

4.a9K 
3.10 
a.  8a 
i.os 
i.osH 


X.3XK 


Pertno. 
19.71 

a.  73 

3.97 

Porcufi. 

.37)4 
.66 

.87 


Number  of  boats  and  men  and  boys  employed  in  sea  fisheries  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Division. 


Rugland ....... 

Scotland.. 
Irdand  «••.».•••• 

Isle  of  Man ^ «.. 

Channd  Islands....... 


••••• — •••  ••• 


Total 
Total  1886. 


—•••>—#•••»»•« 


ataaaas*  •  aawaa  1 


Boats. 


8,390 

18, 168 

6,76s 

387 

960 


•7.970 
•8,754 


•«•••«•««• 


784 


Men  and 
boys. 


46,743 

49.X47 

•5,404 

•,883 

1,331 


x»S.49« 

134,  &« 


894 


••« ••••«••••*« • 


MINES. 

As  evidence  of  the  improved  condition  of  trade  in  this  coimtry  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  mineral  production  of  1887  exceeded  that  of  1886  by 
^i4,674|345  in  value.     The  increase  in  the  output  of  coal  was  41^01,330 
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tons,  valued  at  #4>734>5oo^  and  of  pig-iron  550,000  tons,  in  value  ^7,500,000. 
Although  the  production  cf  tin  was  30  tons  less  than  in  1886,  the  value  was 
jf5  26^000  greater. 

QuoHtiiy  ofui  vaiue  of  coal  attd  metals  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom, 


CoedL. 

Fine  copper... 

Metallic  Iwd........ ...... .w». 

White  tin................... 

Zinc. 

Silver  finm  lead ... 

Other 


»••••••••«•••  •«••••••■•••••• 


••«••••••••«•••••••»••••••••«•«*••••••«•••«*••«« 


a»»a»e— aa 


Total....... 


X887. 


Quantity. 


T01U, 
x6a,  1x9,8x2 
7,559*5x8 

889 

37.890 

9,982 

X3,049 

•3«>.345 


Value. 


1195,464,150 

88,824,330 

2x4,950 

«,434,43P 

5,a43,»65 

»,o47,98o 

297,820 

1,050 


993, 527, «  75 


x886. 


Quantity. 


Totu, 
»57,5i8,48a 
7,009,754 

»,47a 
39*483 

9,3«a 

8,989 
♦325.427 


Value. 


1x90,729,650 

79,443,875 

3»7,3»5 

2,6x3,250 

4,7*7,9x0 
705,675 

3XS,aS5 


978,859,930 


♦Ouncea. 


BANKRUPTCY. 


The  total  number  of  receiving  orders  made  during  the  year  1887,  ^o^  in- 
cluding those  rescinded  before  being  proceeded  with,  was  4,839,  as  compared 
with  4,816  in  1886,  the  increase  being  23,  or  about  one-half  per  cent.  The 
estimated  liabilities  have  increased  from  ^39^569,355  to  f  44,679, 125,  or 
nearly  13  per  cent.,  but  the  estimated  assets  have  decreased  from  ^14,275,800 
^o  #13,335,810,  or  nearly  7  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  assets  to  liabilities 
has  fallen  from  36.1  per  cent,  to  29.8  percent.  The  total  amount  of  smnual 
loss  to  creditors  in  England  and  Wales  through  bankruptcy  proceedings  for 
the  year  1887  is  estimated  at  135,574,525,  against  129,599,010  in  the 
previous  year,  showing  an  increase  of  J5, 975, 5 15. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  bankruptcies,  liquidations  or 
schemes,  and  compositions,  with  the  amount  of  liabilities  and  assets  for  the 
years  1885-87: 

Statement  of  the  number  of  bankruptcies  ^  liquidations  ^  and  cofnpositionSf  with  the  amount  of 

liabilities  and  assets  for  the  years  iSSs-^Sy, 


1887. 


Number  (rf( 

Bankruptcies. 
Liquidations.. 
Compositions. 


Toul. 


UabilitJes: 

Banknipccies... 
LaquldatioBS.... 
Compoaitioas  .. 

Total 


X885. 

x886. 

3,965 

78 

990 

4,566 

61 

189 

4,333 

4,8x6 

137,484,060 

3,737,85s 
3,967,030 

^33,364,335 
a,96«,765 
3,a43,»55 

45,«88,945 

39,569,355 

4,68x 
3» 

X97 


4,839 


#40,643,970 

«,»8o,x95 
',754,960 

44, 679,  "5 
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Statement  skvmng  the  bankruptcies^  li^idationt^  etc.  —  Continued. 


Cas«B. 


Assets: 

Bankruptdet... 
Uquidadon...... 

CompositioDs... 


Total. 


1885. 


1x9,078,090 
x,9x8,oao 
1,469,645 


»5, 465, 755 


1886. 


#10,506,490 

9,409,875 
T,  359. 435 


«4.  a  75, 800 


X887. 


111,638,940 

855,3»5 
649,185 


«3»33S.««o 


NoTB.— Percentage  of  total  assets  to  total  liabilities  in  1885,  34.9  per  cent.;  in  x886,  36.1  per  cent.;  in 
1887, 99.8  p«r  cent. 

Statement  shewing  the  \esttmateet  annual  loss  arising  to  creditors  in  England  and  IVales 

through  bankruptcy  proceedings  in-rSSSt  /886,  and  /88^. 


Annual  Kms. 

X885. 

x886. 

1887. 

Assets: 

Liquidation. , 

$x,9i8,ooo 
w,  078, 090 

|a, 409. 875 
»o, 506, 490 

1855,385 
XX, 818, 340 

Bankrupcdts  «». 

Total 

«3,996.UO 

19,916,365 

13. 603. 625 

Amount  after  deduction  of  one-thiid  for  expense  of  realiaation..... 
Compositions , 

•9,330.740 
«,469,645 

8,6x0,9x0 
1,359,435 

8,469,415 
649. 18$ 

Total  assets  for  dividends.. 

1  iaKil{»Si« 

10,800,385 
4S,»88,945 

.    9,970.345 
39,569,355 

9,104,600 

44,«79,»a5 

Net  estimated  loss  to  creditors 

34,388,560 

•9,599,<«o 

35,574,5^5 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  receiving  orders  gautted  in  the  undermentioned  trades  and 

occupations  during  the  years  1886  and  1887. 


Trades  and  oocupadons. 


Toul  gazetted 

Number  gazetted  in  principal  trades  and  occupations  : 

Publicans  and  hotd  keepers. » 

Grooen,etc.... ■ 

Farmers 

Builders 

Book  and  shoe  manulacturen  and  dealeis 


Bakers „ 

Drapers,  haberdashers,  etc. 
Butchers 


Tailois,  etc 

Jewelers,  watch-makers,  etc 

Decorators,  painters,  plumbers,  etc 

Aj^ents,  commission  and  general 

Coal  and  ooke  merchants  and  dealers..^ 

Auctioneers 

Carpenters  and  joiners. 

Cabinet-maken  and  tipholsterers.... 

Com,  flour,  seed,  etc.,  merchants  and  dealers. 

Iron-mongers.... .M ••*.. ..mm.. 

Clerks,  commercial  and  general 

ProTision  merchants,  etc..^ ^ 

Tobacconists,  etc 

Merchants ; 


•••«••••••••••■«••■ 4 


34a 

S3« 

337 

365 

*95 

33« 

•89 

•55 

159 

X87 

198 

X04 

X19 

X95 

101 

8s 

^x 

«3» 

90 

69 

«7 

soo 

83 

80 

66 

5S 

57 

5« 

54 

70 

S3 

40 

5* 

5a 

5« 

46 

44 

55 

44 

44 

4« 

•3 

4« 

33 

■^ 
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Statement  shcwimg  the  number  ofrecewing  orders  gautted^  eie, — Contmiied. 


Timdet  and  occapations. 


Number  guetted  in  principal  trades  and  occupations — continued. 

Fisli-moiigen,  poulteren,  etc 

General  dealers • 

Green-grocerSf  uruitcrers,  etc..«>><« •••..*....■ 

t)a,irymen,  etc • 

Pnntenand  publishen .• * • 

Solicitors 

Fbhing-net  and  smack  owners  and  masters 

Stone-masons 

Clothiers,  outfitters,  etc ; ^ 

Engineers  and  foanders,etc ..» , 

Gardeners,  florists  and  nurserymen 

Millets « « 


Coniectionen ~ • 

Furniture  dealers  and  makers 

SadcDers  and  hamess-makeis 

Chemists, dmggfats,  and  chemical  manu&cturers. 

Travelers,  commercial ^ ^ 

Blacksmiths 

Accountants.... ..•*...., 

Lodging-housekeepers.. 

Carriers,  carmen,  lightermen  and  haulers , 

Wheelwrights 

Timber  merchants.. 

Stationers  >...................••....«..................■..•..... 

Restaurant,  coffee  and  eating  house  keepers 

China,glass, earthen  ware, etc., dealers 

Contracton „, ~ « 

Carriage,  etc.,  builders. 

Milliners,  dress-makers,  etc. , 

Iron  founders........... n.. ............ .......... 

Curriers,  tanneis  and  leather  merchants 

ii08lers,g^Tere,  etc.. ...••••.. .«».■.. 

Win#nnd  spirit  merchants, etc 

Bookbinders  and  sellers 

Hatters 


Cattle  and  pig  dealers 

Fancy  goods  manufiicturers  and  importers 

Hair-ditssers 

Archtiects  and  suiveyofSiM.....* ..•**.•... 

School-masfeers  and  school-mistresses........ 

Wiarehousemcn.... 

Oil  merchants  .....^..» •. 

Clerks  in  holy  ofden... 

BrokeiByShip  and  insurance „ 


No. 

39 
38 
37 
35 
34 
34 
33 

3> 

3« 
30 
30 
9» 
JO 
3» 
«9 
«9 
as 
a4 
a4 
a3 
93 

83 

as 

^  ax 

ax 

ax 
sz 

no 

«9 
«9 
»9 
X9 
»9 
17 
X7 
»7 

»7 
x6 

s6 

x6 

z6 

x6 

IS 


t886. 


No, 
SO 

a9 
51 

so 

33 
4« 

sa 

«4 

34 
51 

16 
at 
38 
30 
"9 
36 
36 

X9 

xo 

so 

30 

XS 

«9 
x8 

n 

«4 

•3 

«s 

•9 

a 

»9 

za 

az 
i< 
az 

«3 

az 

zs 
ao 
«S 
«3 

3 

ao 

za 


REVEmJE. 

The  gross  public  revenue  for  the  year  ending  March  31 ,  18B8,  amounted 
to  ^449,01 1, 270^,  and  the  expenditure  to  ^437»ii8y225,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
/1 1,893,045.  The  expenditure  was  less  than  in  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1S87,  by  ^f2y865,535y  and  the  income  by  14,85  2,5  20.  The  smaller  expend- 
iture was  brought  about  by  the  reduction  of  the  charge  for  the  national  debt  of 
18,700,000 ;  army,  |2,ooo,ooo ;  and  navy,  ^5,000,000 ;  the  lesser  receipts  by 
a  reduction  on  the  duty  of  tobacco  producing  ^2,500,000  less  than  in  the 
previous  year,  and  in  the  income  tax  producing  ^10,000,000  less  in  the  year. 
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There  was  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  revenue  received  from  customs  of 
^2,776,895,  but  an  increase  in  the  revenue  from  excise  of  f  2,063^185,  and 
from  stamps  of  ^6,383,085. 

The  following  table  gives  the  gross  amount  of  revenue  collected  from  the 
customs,  excise,  and  stamps  in  i887-'88: 

Customs  revenue,  Amomc 

Tea 123,066,560 

Coffee 937>8io 

Spirits,  foreign  and  colonial ^••...  21 ,  121 ,735 

Wine 5,424,820 

Tobacco  and  snnflT. , ,....  439569,720 

Ctxrrants,  raisins,  and  dried  fruits .•••^  2,693,660 

Other  imported  articles 880,350 

Miscellaneous  receipts .•••••...•  202,725 

Total 97,897,380 

£xetse  Ttvettue, 

• - 65,141,015 

43,557.665 

~  17,811 ,27a 

• •• ",574,96s 

«3»a>5 

19,680 

128,127,600 


SpiritB 

Beer 

Licenses 

Railways 

Coffee  mixture  labels  and  chicory. 
Other  receipts 

Total 


Stamp  retfenue. 

Deeds  and  other  instrumentSM '  11 ,928,010 

Probate  duty ^,  22,983,100 

Legacies  and  successions ~ 18,225,310 

V 217,775 

623,645 

3,^7, «8o 

4,961,625 

2,428,105 


Life  insurances 

Marine  insurances 

Bills  of  exchange,  bankers'  notes,  etc. 

Receipts  and  drafts 

Other  receipts 

Total 


65,284,750 


Public  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ending  March  j/,  1888. 


Debit. 

CicdiL 

For  funded  and  unlunded  debC...*..MM.... 
Issues  on  account  of  friendly  societies' 

|z3x.o^,555 

50,000 

98.459,750 

90.835,980 

6x,6a6,785 

580,670 

750,000 

^,150, 00c 

xs8,xao,ooo 

65,000,000 

5,150,000 

9,700,000 

43.«5o.ooo 
9,750,000 
i,9SO,ooo 

Chril  list  of  ciiril  chaises 

Army 

N'avy M.~ 

1  localization  of  oiilitarv  forces ............... 

nOU9C  OUtT ••••••••••»•••••*••••••••  ••••••••*«.• 

Property  and  fatoome  lax........... 

■  OSfc*vuiCB  .......•....••...•  .................... 

XdegTapii  MrTice........M. ...•.•.•..■..••.. 

Crown  lands ••.....m....m....m 

Interest  on  advances  for  local  worln, 
and  on  purcbaae  money  of  Sacs 
Canal  shares  .....m..~.....m....m«....... 

Stamps  b  lieu  of  fees 

Receipts  by  dril  departments, etc...... 

Gross  total 

deScieocv  act.  1885" 

Total      ....    r.r...Tt.-tT T-T-TT-TT^TTt.,..,,.. 

383. 37a. 740 
53.745,485 
".893.045 

Balance  in  band  M^rch  v.  ■889, „„.,,.,.,. 

>.«*.398 

3,700,605 

10,846,879 

Grots  total 

449,0x1,870 

449,«i>*«7« 
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Amounts  cleared  at  the  London  banker^  clearing-house^ 


Year. 


1883 

1884 - - 

1885 , 

1886 

1887 


Amount  cleared  — 


On  fortnightly 

stock  exclumge 

settling  days. 


fe.  "95,000,000 
4,805,000,000 
4,675,000,000 

S»995,«»tO«> 
5,730,000,000 


On  consols  set- 
tling days. 


|z,  375,000, 000 
1,340,000,000 
«.a45,<»o,ooo 
2,3x5,000,000 
1,485,000,000 


On  4th  of  each 
month. 


|t,  195,000,000 
X,  3x5,000,000 
z,  1x0,000,000 
1,080,000,000 
x,s8o,ooo,ooo 


Total  amount. 


1*9,645,000,000 
98,995,000,000 
37,555,000,000 
99, 5*0,000, 000 
30,385,000,000. 


Average  Minimum  rate  per  cent,  of  discount  charged  by  the  Bank  of  England  in  each  month 

for  the  last  five  years. 


Month. 


January.. 
Fehruary. 
March .... 

Apr3 

May , 


une. 


J 

J«iy 

August 

September , 

October 

November. 
December.. 


Aveiage  for  the  year.. 


X883. 

X884. 

2885. 

x886. 

4i 

3 

5 

3i 

3l 

3H 

5 

«♦ 

3 

3^ 

3H 

a 

3 

a* 

3i 

a 

3U 

»« 

»H 

«l 

4 

»i 

a 

«i 

4 

a 

a 

«* 

4 

a 

a 

»l 

3il 

a 

a 

3i 

3 

»l 

a 

3l 

3 

4| 

«H 

4 

3 

5 

3H 

4| 

3A 

>U 

3 

3 

1887. 

5 

4 
3i 

a 
a 
a 

»t 

4 

4 
4 

4 

31 


NATIONAL  DEBT. 


The  total  amount  of  the  national  debt  at  the  end  of  the  financial  years 
1881-88  was: 


Financial  yeara  ended  March  3X— 


1881 

i88a. 

X883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 


Funded  debt. 


l3,S45,39»<630 
3*547,49^,735 

3,563,494,970 
3,«>3,X55,475 
3,900,909,480 

3»«94,a48,470 
3,x88,z88,9oo 
3,048,703,7x5 


Capital 
value  of  term- 
inable annu> 
ities. 


^X74,94a,«75 
«65,909,375 
»37» 854,380 

458,4X<,345 
430,578,990 
4a9,»49,58s 
405,6x5,740 
399,946,290 


Unfunded 
debt. 


|xxo,  387,50a 
90,038,500 
70,997,000 
70,553,000 
7o,x65,5oo 
88,0x4,000 
87,589,500 
86,995,500 


Total 

of  National 

debt. 


to,  830,  7M,  305 
3,803,440,610 

3, 77»,  276,350 
3.73a,"9.8ao 
3,701,653,270 
3,7Xx;4X9,o5S 
3,682,393,440 
3i 5*7, 875, 36s 


The  remarkable  financial  transaction  of  the  year  was  the  act  of  Mr. 
Goschen,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  converting  the  national  debt  from  a 
series  of  3  per  cent,  stocks  into  a  consolidated  stock,  bearing  for  fourteen 
years  from  April  i,  1889,  2^  per  cent.,  and  afterwards  2}i  per  cent. 
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The  act  provides  for  the  creation  of  new  stock,  yielding  dividends  up  to 
April  I,  1889  of  3  per  cent.,  and  thereafter  2^  per  cent,  until  April  i,  1903, 
and  thereafter  2}4  per  cent,  stock  not  to  be  redeemable  at  par  value. 

The  whole  of  the  old  3  per  cent,  stock  which  amounted  to  $2,963,091,420 
on  March  31,  1888,  has  been  converted  into  the  new  stock  with  the  excep- 
tion of  $211,625,865,  which  balance  will  probably  be  paid  off  by  an  issue  of 
terminable  annuities  or  by  a  fresh  creation  of  new  consols,  so  that  the  na- 
tional debt  will  presently  consist  of  one  stock.  The  immediate  relief  to  the 
exchequer  will  begin  to  be  felt  in  the*^  year  1889  by  a  reduction  of  interest 
on  the  debt  amounting  to  $6,425,000  yearly. 

POST-OFFICE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  number  of  letters,  etc.,  delivered 
in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  twelve  months  ended  March  31, 1888: 


DescriptioQ. 


Letters.. 

Post-cards 

Books,  packets,  and  circulars. 
Newspapers 

Total 

Parcels , 

Grand  total 


Number. 


1,5x9,300,000 
188,800,000 
389,500,000 
«5a,  300,000 


2,242,800,000 


a.a79,53»»a» 


Increase 
per  cent. 


3.9 


Average 
number  to 
each  per- 
son. 


3.6 

41 

4.8 

S 

5.6 

so 

.8 

4 

3.8 

60 

XX.  8 

X 

6x 


Of  the  total  number  of  letters,  etc.,  delivered,  about  85  per  cent,  were 
delivered  in  England  and  Wales  (28  per  cent,  being  delivered  in  the  London 
postal  district),  9  per  cent  in  Scotland,  and  6  per  cent  in  Ireland. 

Three  hundred  and  ninety-six  new  post-offices  were  opened  during  the  year. 

The  parcel  post  business  has  increased  largely.  The  total  number  of 
parcels  posted  during  the  year  was  36,731,786. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  between  the  business  conducted 
in  1884-85  (when  it  was  established),  and  i885-'86,  i886-'87,  and 
i887-'88: 


i884-'8s 

x885.'86 

k886-'87 


Nnittber 
of  nirods 

raflway>- 
bomc  and 
road-bome. 


33,910,040 

a6f4>7.397 
3».  860,154 

36,73i»786 


Postage. 


Gross 

amount. 


|a»54t#a35 
a,9S9»7a5 
3,595,5^ 
4,058,820 


S5  per  cent, 
on  railway- 
bome  parcels 

paid  to 
laQway  com- 


^,983,860 
«»494#740 
x,79»#«7o 
3,006,475 


Post-office 
share. 


I«.  958, 375 

«f  464,985 
1,804,890 

•.053,345 


Gross. 


Ctntt. 
za64 

tOb73 

zo-so 
X0.60 


Post- 
office 
share. 


CtmU. 
5.»« 
5.3» 
S.s8 

S.3« 


NOTB. — The  charges  for  transmitting  parcels  were  redooed  in  x886. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  amounts  earned  by  the  railway  companies 
wete  larget  in  the  years  i884-'85  and  1885-86,  and  smaller  in  1886*87  and 
1887*88,  than  those  earned  by  the  post-office.  This  change  is  due  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  road-borne  system  of  collecting  and  delivering  parcels  by 
wagons.  A  parcel  service  by  coach  between  London  and  Brighton  (a  dis- 
tance of  52  miles)  was  established  in  1887,  and  this  has  been  so  satisfactory 
that  it  is  intended  to  extend  the  system  in  other  directions. 

The  number  of  letters,  post^cards,  parcels,  etc.,  received  in  the  returned 
letter  office  was  i3>436,6oo,  of  which  .number  412,122  were  unretumable. 
There  were  25,726  wholly  unaddressed,  1,553  ^^  which  contained  money^ 
checks,  etc.,  amoimting  to  ^35, 555.     ^ 

The  number  of  accounts  remaining  open  at  the  end  of  the  year  1887  in 
the  Po5t-(Ace  Savings  Bank  was  3>95X>76i,  distributed  as  follows: 


DhrMon. 


filH^lBIMi  SttO  vtwCB  ..«.«.»■».<»»«....»««..»■»...«..«.»»«.....«. ................................. ...... 

Scotland -...........^.......•.•... M............................... 


No. 


3,^3.a3» 

i39.«« 
158,848 


Ptopor- 

tkmto 

popola- 

tlDll. 


xto  8 

X  t0  39 

z  t0  3z 


ATcntgc 
balance 
due  to 
each  de- 
positor. 


166. 46 
39.80 
89.84 


A  peculiarity  of  the  above  is  that  while  in  Ireland  the  number  of  accounts 
open  is  only  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  31  of  the  population,  the  balance  due 
to  each  depositor  is  much  larger  than  in  the  other  two  sections  of  the  King- 
dom. 

The  gross  revenue  for  the  year  was  as  follows: 


Reodpls. 

EgpcnditTiTP. 

Commwaion : 

On  money  oirdegi.......w..» 

^,046,060 
667,330 

799»395 

X4,ooo 

1,836,1x5 

For  postal  aervice,  including  money  and 

postal  Older  business 

For  oacket  service 

fa6,8zo,97S 
9,858,135 
1,443,090 

9>9S5t835 

For  sarinsB  bank 

For  telegraphs 

gm           •                 %_           • 

^sivinyv  Mtfi ■••«••«•*«••«•••••«••«•••••••«•••  «•••■«• 

41,067,025 
14.356.700 

XOGU  ••■••••••••••«••••••»«••••••••••»•••«••• 

S5»333>7>5 

RAILWAYS. 

The  general  report  of  the  board  of  trade  on  the  traffic  and  working  of 
railways  for  1887  shows  an  improvement  as  compared  with  1886,  the  net 
earnings,  amounting  to  f  169,400,550,  being  larger  than  they  have  ever  been 
before.  The  increase  in  the  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  was  {1,500,000, 
and  from  goods  traffic  {5,000,000.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  passen- 
gers carried  was  upwards  of  8,000,000,  and  the  increased  weight  of  goods 
was  over  14,000,000  tons.  The  working  expenses  show  an  increase  of  about 
No.  103,  March— -!-io. 
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$2,500,000,  but  the  total  working  expenses,  amounting  to  $185,316,330  in 
1887,  compare  favorably  with  those  of  1886,  there  being  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  expenditures  per  train  mile.  The  decrease  in  the  working  expenses 
per  train  mile  has  been  continuous  for  several  years,  amounting  in  the  last 
ten  years  to  11  cents  per  train  mile,  or  about  15 J^  per  cent. 

The  increase  of  capital  amounted  to  upwards  of  $88,000,000,  the  total 
nominal  capital  being  $4,229,858,970.  The  average  dividend  on  the  total 
paid-up  capital  in  1887  was  at  the  rate  of  4.13  per  cent.,  an  increase  of  .05 
per  cent,  compared  with  1886. 

The  number  of  persons  killed  in  the  working  of  the  railways  was  919 
and  the  number  of  injured  was  3,590.  Of  these  numbers,  121  killed  and 
1,297  injured  were  passengers,  but  of  these  only  25  were  killed  and  538  in- 
jured in  consequence  of  accidents  or  collisions  between  trains.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, 422  killed  and  2,075  injiu:^  were  officers  or  servants  of  the  com- 
panies. Of  suicides  there  were  70 ;  of  trespassers,  203  were  killed  and  114 
injured  j  accidents  at  level  crossings,  63  killed  and  35  injured ;  other  causes, 
40  killed  and  35  injured. 

The  amount  of  compensation  paid  by  railway  companies  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  personal  injuries  to  passengers  and  for  loss  or  damage  of  goods 
was  as  follows : 


THtMaii 

1886. 

X887. 

Inuscngcn. 

Goods. 

x^uMOfcn. 

Goods. 

Irekind ••..■«■>! 

1750,040 

70.485 
«34.9»o 

I733.S40 
68.365 
97,870 

1749,435 

55,565 
84.040 

#760,965 
65.000 

^9    <9rvi 

XwVMI  •••••••••••••••••••••••«■••••••••«■••••«•••••••••«•«••■••«••••»•••■•« 

955.445 

8*9.775 

889,030 

848,165 

Total  lengthy  paid-up  fapUal^  traffic,  receipts,  and  working  expenses  of  raihoays  in  the 

United  Kingdom, 


Lensth 

open 
at  end 

of 
y«ar. 

Paid-up  capital. 

DirUon. 

Ordinaiy. 

Guarantied  pref- 
erential loans 
and  debenture 
stoda. 

0 

Total. 

Number  of 
CQDTeyed. 

Ireland .............*x^4  ^  **.  ^ 

MiUt, 
13,895 

3.079 
a.674 

I»» 3x9. 83a. 860 

170,870,905 

83.«73.5ao 

|3, 199,939.  <S5 

363,999,605 

99*019,935 

l3.5".77a.oi5 
S34«799.8io 

189,986,445 

647.774.956 
66.43».6x7 
"9.470,958 

aOCW    XBo0.a... a.... ••••*•.•«.•• 

«9.578 
«9.33« 

«.573.976,585 
X,  536,0x0,4x0 

9,655,881,685 
9,615,7x0,860 

4.  "9. 858, 970 
4,X4i,79X,970 

733,678,531 
7s5.584.390 

fncFBASc  In  zoo7**'.«« .  *••••..  • .  •  • .  •«•• 

•46 

47.966,175 

50,170,895 

88,137,000 

8.094,141 
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Total  length,  paid-up  capital,  traffic,  receipts,  etc,  —  Contxnned. 


Weight  of 
goods  ' 
and  minerals 
carried. 

1'                                  • 

Gross  receipts. 

Division.    .    . 

From 

passenger 

traffic. 

From  goods 
traffic. 

Averaffere- 
ceiptsfrom 
passenger 
and  goods 

traffic 
per  mile. 

Miscellane- 
ous. 

Total 

BnglaiMl  and  Wales^... 

Tout. 

239,053,478 

36,103,530 

3,77x,886 

1*30,383,830 

X4, 951,330 

7,53«,»95 

1*58,463,645 
31,843,500 

6,400,350 

|30,895 

xx,9So 

5,3*0 

1*3,667,160 

*,359,5*5 
3x7,375 

1303.5*4,685 

38,053,33s 

•  *4,*48,930 

Total  1886......^. 

368,936,884 
■54,636,643 

X53,866,435 
xsx,334,690 

186,706,495 
x8x,8s3,x95 

*7,345 
*7,330 

*5,*43,95o 
x4,8a3,88o 

354,7*6,880 
347,959,765 

locrcaic  in  1887^ 

»4,30o,34X 

x,64x,745 

4,854,300 

**S 

361,070 

1 

6,757,015 

Dhrisioiu 

Working 
cypenditiiTca. 

Net  receipts. 

Proportion 
of  working 
expenditures 
to  gross  re- 
ceipts. 

^X58,83x,o3o 

x8,868,o85 

7,6«7,3«5 

1*43,693,605 

X9, 185,350 

6,531,69$ 

Per  cent. 
S3 

50 
54 

Tn»al 

185,3*6,330 
x8a,59x,335 

*69,400,550 
165,368,030 

S3 

X  vCai  XBvO**«.***«**««. ••••••...••»••.«■•..•.»■»•••.•...•>...••.......... •••••• 
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Increase  in  X887 „ ., ^ 

3,735*095 

4,038,530 

TRAM-WAYS. 

The  total  length  of  line  open  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1887  wasi  886 
miles,  an  increase  of  31  miles  over  1886.  The  paid-up  capital  amounted  to 
1164,536,000,  and  the  gross  receipts  for  the  year  to  ^14,011,620.  The 
average  retmmupon  the  capital  expended  was  about  5^  per  cent.,  as  against 
5  per  cent,  in  1886.  The  following  table  gives  the  length,  paid-up  capital, 
traffic,  receipts,  and  expenditures  on  tram-ways  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
1887  compared  with  1886; 

Tiftal  Un^h,  paid*up  capital,  traffic,  receipts,  and  working  expenses  of  tram-ways  in  the 
^  United  JCingdom, 


Division. 


England  and  Wales, 

Sooihnd 

Ireland 

Total  for  1887.. 
Total  for  x886.. 


Len^ 
of  hne 
open  on 
June  30 
of  each 
year. 


MiUM. 

733 

77 

87 


886 
865 


3X 


Paid-up  capital  on  June  30. 


Share. 


138,877,950 
3,350,4x0 
4, 75*, 390 


46,879,750 
45,533,400 


*,  356, 350 


Loan  and 
debenture. 


>*4,433,3*5 
3,566,830 

668,005 


*7, 657**50 
*6,434,*30 


*, 333,030 


Total. 


153,300,365 
5,817,340 

5,4*9,395 


64,536,900 
61,947,530 


3,589,380 
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T&taliengtkf  faid'i^  capital^  traffic ^  receipts^  ^i!^.— Cootiznied. 


Divkion. 


Kngiand  and  Waks.. 

Scotland MM 

Ireland ^ ~... 


Total  for  X887. 
Total  for  x886. 


Increase 


Number  of 
paaacngen 
conveyed. 


330f 359*845 
6a,»83,844 

a3f87S,734 


4x6,5x8,493 
384»x57,5a4 


3«»  3^*899 


Gtonxe- 
oeipis. 


$x«.y>3,735 
«f 753.930 
953f9S5 


x4,oxx,69o 
X3, 151,690 


859*930 


WOfjuDf 


#8,697»3»5 

>»3(»*5ff5 

7x9,  no 


xo,  TI'v^'XO 

xo,xo7»76o 


604,930 


Net 

noeipCs* 


^,606,490 
45i*S4S 
•4Z.M 


3*o«3#9» 


»55»7oo 


POPULATION. 

The  return  of  the  registrar-general  of  births,  marriages^  and  deaths  for 
1887,  completes  fifty  years  of  registration.  The  act  establishing  civil  regis- 
tration of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  came  into  operation  July  i,  1837. 
The  history  of  this  act  is  of  interest.  It  was  not  passed  without  consider- 
able opposition,  emanating  chiefly  from  the  clergy,  among  them  being  the 
then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  contended  that  the  uneducated  classes 
would  be  led  by  it  to  neglect  baptism,  but  who  were,  probably,  more  partic- 
ularly influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  fees  payable  for  certificates  of  baptisms, 
burials,  or  marriages  would  henceforth  be  diverted  from  the  guardians  of  the 
parish  registers  to  the  general  register  office,  or  the  local  registrars. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  medical  and  legal  professions  were  both  in  favor 
of  the  measure.  The  anticipated  benefits  likely  to  result  from  the  registra- 
tion of  the  causes  of  death  to  the  medical  profession,  in  the  language  of  a 
circular  issued  by  the  presidents  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  of 
Surgeons  and  the  master  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  was ' '  a  more  accurate 
knowledge,  not  only  of  the  comparative  prevalence  of  various  mortal  diseases, 
as  regards  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  but  also  of  the  localities  in 
which  they  respectively  prevail,  and  the  age,  sex,  and  condition  of  life  which 
each  principally  affects,"  and  it  was  through  knowledge  thus  obtained  by 
the  accumulation  and  classification  of  registered  facts  that  the  excess  of  mor- 
tality from  certain  forms  of  disease  was  almost  invariably  associated  with 
certain  ascertainable  external  conditions,  and  that  sanitary  reformers  were 
able  to  devise  remedial  measures  and  bring  them  to  bear  on  unhealthy  local- 
ities with  such  precision  as  to  give  a  fair  chance  of  success.  ^^But,"  the 
registrar-general  says,  '^it  maybe  pointed  out  that  a  far  greater  benefit  than 
any  foreseen  by  the  medical  authorities,  as  fairly  to  be  anticipated  from  a 
system  of  registration,  has  in  reality  already  been  obtained  from  it,  namely, 
an  addition  of  more  than  two  years  to  the  average  span  of  life  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  England  and  Wales." 

The  act  commended  itself  to  the  legal  profession  because  of  the  &cilities 
afforded  in  cases  of  imcertain  or  disputed  inheritance,  where  it  was  necessary 
to  trace  back  pedigrees  and  prove  the  occurrence  of  either  births  or  deaths. 
In  confirmation  of  this,  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  1887  thcr^  were  no  less  than 
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37,168  searches  in  the  registers  kept  in  the  general  register  office  and  27,1 10 
certificates  issued,  mostly  for  legal  purposes,  and  that  each  of  these  searches 
cost  the  searcher,  on  the  average,  only  ten  minutes  in  time  and  is,  (25  cents) 
in  money,  instead  of  ^'the  immense  delay  and  expense  of  going  all  over  the 
Kingdom  to  find,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  search  to  be  after  all  unsuc- 
cessful," as  an  eminent  lawyer  said  in  the  debate  on  the  act. 

The  births  registered  in  1887  numbered  886,331,  and  were  in  the  propor- 
tion of  31.4  to  1,000  persons  living,  the  lowest  rate  recorded  since  registra- 
tion  was  instituted. 

The  deaths  numbered  530,758,  a  proportion  of  18.8  to  1,000  persons 
living,  the  lowest  death-rate  yet  recorded,  the  next  lowest  having  been  18.9 
in  1881. 

The  following  table  gives  the  registered  causes  of  death : 

MortalUyfrom  the  several  classes  of  diseases  in  1887. 


Total 

deaths  Id 

Z887. 

Rate  per  milUoo  liriac. 

(^laesofctcath. 

1887. 

1886. 

1885. 

1884. 

1883. 

z88a. 

i88z. 

Mean, 
1871-80. 

Zvmotic  diseasea. .......''.... 

75,ao5 

',765 

89,4«H 

43,933 

a74,537 
18,125 

26,965 

9,660 

39 

«3 
3,166 

X.S55 

9,790 

64> 
955 

9,648 

35 

59 

3,330 

1,6x8 

9,9^5 
636 

«,047 

a,  507 

30 

59 

3,«76 

x,598 

9.908 

695 

1,007 

3,094 

38 

58 

3,404 

«,574 

9,543 

651 

«,X49 

a,639 

39 
66 

3,407 
1,639 

9,890 
675 

1,188 

3,088 

37 
68 

3,395 
«#S58 

9.»» 
669 

x»x54 

s,66o 

39 
66 

3,3»8 

«,58a 

9,348 

697 

;  1,160 

3*794 

Pamsttic  diseases .^.. 

Constitutional  diseases.  „. 
Developmcatal  diseases.. 
1/Ocal  diseases  ^.i.x. ....».! 

57 

63 

3,594 

1,674 

9,9«> 

736 

z,6xo 

lU'drfaed  aad  not  sped- 

All  causeSf ......  M.... 

530,758 

18,790 

19,978 

19,010 

19,5x1 

19,536 

19,560 

z8,88o 

91,378 

Estimated  populatUm  cf  the  United  Jdngdomj  exclusive  of  the  portions  of  the  army,  navy, 

and  merchant  service  abroad* 


t 

SIvbiODS. 

1886. 

1887. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females, 

Total. 

England  and  Wales........ 

13,569,691 

»,9".997 
9,396,630 

«4, 307, 964 
a,037,396 

9,49a, 868 

97,870,586 

3,949,393 
4,889,498 

X3, 745,868 

x,934,«5 
9,371,040 

H,  501,983 

a,o57,a84 
9,466,973 

98.947.151 

Scotland ., 

ireiandL...MM.... 

3,99»,499 
4,837.3x3 

A  OOU. ..•........•..■*... ..•.*. 

17,871,948 

18,838,999 

36,709,477 

18,051,193 

19,004,840 

37,075.963 

The  marriages  registered  in  1887  numbered  200,5x8,  giving  a  rate  of 
14.2  persons  married  to  1,000  living,  the  lowest  rate  recorded  since  civil 
registration  began,  with  the  exception  of  1886,  when  it  was  14.1.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  ages  of  188,164  couples  at  time  of  marriage: 


V 
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PcpmlatioHf  marriages,  birtks,  and  deaths  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


IMtWoq. 


x886. 
Eoglaiid  and  Wales. 

Scotland 

Ireland^ 


Total 

X887. 


England 

Scotland, 

Ireland.. 


Total. 


Numbers. 


Estbnatod 
population.* 


3*949*393 
.  4,889,498 


3fi,7«9,477 


a8,a47,x5x 

3*99^499 
4*837.3*3 


37»07S,963 


Marriages. 


193,071 

a4,469 
■9,594 


«4X,X34 


,5x8 
«4.85x 
«>,945 


946,3x4 


Persons 
married. 


39*»«4a 

48,938 
4x,x88 


483,968 


401,036 

49, 7M 
41,890 


493,638 


Birtlis.t 


903, 7«o 
197,937 

xx3,9«7 


i,«45#««4 


886. 33X 
"4,375 

XX9,400 


x,X33,xo6 


Deaths.! 


537,a76 
73,699 

87,999 


698,190 


530*758 
74,500 
88,585 


693,843 


Proportion  per  i  ,000 
of  UM  population. 


14.  x 
xa.4 

8.4 


13.1 


14.9 

X9.5 

8.7 


X3.3 


• 


32.4 

3«-4 
83.3 


3«.3 


3*.  4 
3X.a 

93.2 


30.3 


19-3 
18.6 
17.9 


19.0 


18.8 
18.7 
18.3 


x8.7 


*  In  the  middle  of  each  year. 


t  Exclusive  of  still-bom. 


Strength  and  m&rtality  in  the  army,  navy,  and  merchant  service. 


Navy. 

MCfCllftAt 


•••••••••••••»«•••••••••••»••••«■■•••••••••««•••• 


•••■fl»  ••••••••» 


x886. 


Strength. 


903,805 

46.770 
ao4,47o 


Deaths. 


9,8x3 

393 

3,546 


Propor- 
tion of 
deaths  per 
x,ooo. 


X3.8 

6.9 

X7.3 


X887. 


Strength. 


«>9,574 
48,4x0 

»,S43 


Deaths. 


9,006 

403 


Propor- 
tion of 
deaths  p^r 
x,ooo. 


9.6 
8.3 


EUaCRATION. 

The  total  number  of  persons  emigrating  from  the  United  ELingdom  in 
1887  to  all  parts  out  of  Europe  was  396,494,  of  whom  281,487  were  of  Brit- 
ish and  Irish  origin.  Deducting  the  number  of  immigrants — 1 19,013  (85,475 
of  whom  were  of  British  and  Irish  origin) — ^it  will  be  found  that  the  net  emi- 
gration was  277,481. 

Of  the  total  British  and  Irish  emigration  60  per  cent,  were  English,  12 
per  cent.  Scotch,  and  28  per  cent.  Irish.  Of  the  whole  number  of  British 
and  Irish  72  per  cent,  went  to  the  United  States,  12  per  cent,  to  the  Aus- 
tralasian colonies,  and  1 1  per  cent,  to  British  North  America.  Of  the  Eng- 
lish emigration  63.6  per  cent,  and  of  Irish  87.6  per  cent,  was  to  the  United 
States. 

The  following  interesting  table,  compiled  from  the  census  returns  of  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  the  Australian  colonies  by  the  board  of  trade 
shows  the  number  of  persons  born  in  the  United  Kingdom,  forming  part  of 
the  population  of  the  countries  mentioned : 
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rfpertcns  bom  im  the  UmUd  JCmgdtfm^Jbrmu^  part  oftke^popu- 
ItiHon  cftht  undermentioned  countries. 


United  States  .....^..........^.......... 

Austxabsia: 

New  Sooth  Wales  .•..MMn*«»MM« 

South  Australia  ........m...^....... 

Qiwyn<uindM...«.» .  .•.•.m«  %——  •»... 
Western  Anstxalia ........... ...... 

New  Zealand  .....^^..... 


PopolatkMi. 


So,x5S»7«3 
4,334,8x0 

r5»,4a 

86a,346 
■86,axx 

"3.5«5 

39*054 

«5»705 

534*930 


ffcrions  boxii  la^ 


England. 


747,46a 
x6^,504 

sxo,674 
X47#453 

37,390 
6,7fe 

«7.307 
zax,x87 


Scotland. 


X70,X36 
xx5,o6a 

a5,079 
48,X53 

xo,^7 

9,9*9 

73a 

3,744 

5»*7S3 


Ixdand. 


»,854,57« 
185,596 

69,199 

•86.733 
18,246 
a8,995 

•,975 
7,x9a 

49*363 


Total 
Dovn  in  the 

United 
KiDgdoin. 


of 
popohttioo 

pom  in 

the  United 

Kingdom. 


2,77s, X69 
470,092 

ao4,945 

982,339 

88,034 

75,6x4 

10,467 

08,349^ 

««3,3P3 


5.5 
X0.9 

27.3 

3«-7 
30.8 

35.4 
32.6 

94-4 
41.8 


Number^  nationality ^  and  desHnaiion  of  passengers  leaving  the  United  Kingdom  for  places  out 

of  Europe  in  1887. 


« 

To- 

Total. 

NatloMlity. 

United 
States. 

British 

North 

America 

Austral- 
asia. 

Capeof 

Good 

Hope 

and 

Natal. 

AU 
other 

X887. 

1886. 

107,069 

95,373 
69,084 

a4,6xx 
3,6x9 
3,80a 

25,085 
3,847 
5,951 

4.378 

463 

68 

7,078 

x,o70 

696 

X68,92X 

34,36s 
78,90X 

X46,30x 

95,393 
6x,97< 

TirtPil  Bririffh  r«^  Triffh..... 

SOX, 526 

99,994 

9,38x 

39,095 

x«,38x 

34,x83 
x,ox5 

4,909 
749 

8,844 
X.433 

4,<«4 

98x,487 
108,57a 

6,435 

932,900 

94,370 
3*53> 

Not  difttinfluished 

996,901 

44.406 

35,198 

5,658 

'4.33< 

396.494 

330,801 

Number  of  persons  arriving  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  places  out  of  Europe. 


XoiaL 

NatioBality. 

United 
States. 

British 

North 

America 

Austral- 
asia. 

Capeof 
Good 

Natal. 

AU 

other 

places. 

1887. 

x886. 

British  and  Irish  m mm............m ..• 

Tiot  disdiMTuiahed ......... w...«.. 

58,343 
99.750 

855 

6,848 
x86 

xo,9s8 
334 

3,086 
538 

6,940 

X,90D 

675 

85,475 
3a.oa8 

«,530 

80,018 

•8'.4T4 
387 

Total 

88,948 

* 

7,034 

«o,S99 

3.694 

8,8x5 

xx9,ox3 

«oB,8?9 

CRIBflNAL  STATISTICS. 

There  has  been  a  continuous  decrease  in  all  parts  of  the  KiDigdom  in  the 
number  of  persons  committed  for  trial  during  the  last  decade.  In  1878  the 
total  number  was  23,477,  or  i  in  every  1,446  of  the  population;  in  1887  the 
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numba:  was  18,305,  or^i  in  every  2,025  of  the  population.  Tliis  satisfac- 
tory diminution  in  crime  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion among  the  masses.  This  is  particularly  shown  in  the  statistics  giving 
the  number  of  persons  summarily  proceeded  against.  The  total  number  for 
England  and  Wales  was  663,887,  of  which  134,501  were  acquitted,  382,553 
fined,  and  the  remainder  sentenced  to  short  terms  of  imprisonment  or  sent 
to  reformatories.  Of  all  the  prisoners,  43,366  of  them  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  116,060  could  read  or  read  and  write  imperfectly,  3,575  could  read 
and  write  well,  and  115  were  of  * '  superior  education . '  *  The  cases  of  drunk- 
enness show  a  continuance  of  the  falling  off  observed  in  recent  years,  the 
number  having  decreased  from  165,139  in  1886  to  162,772  in  1887. 

In  Ireland  47  per  cent,  of  the  women  prisoners  and  30  per  cent,  of  the 
men  were  unable  to  read  or  write. 

The  total  number  of  police  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1887  was  54,781, 
costing  1128,285,140,  an  increase  of  553  men  and  ^1921,525  compared  with 
1886.  The  proportion  of  police  to  the  population  was  in  England  and 
Wales  I  in  735,  in  Scotland  i  in  1,026,  and  in  Ireland  i  in  346. 

Criminal  returns. 


Committed  for  trial. 

CoDTicted. 

1 

Acquitted. 

BMaAou. 

Bfales. 

Females. 

Total. 

Engbnd  and  Wales 

Scotland ..».««.........».».«» •.•..••.•..........«...««•...•• 

Iteland ^ 

XX,X63 

x,95a 
a,  309 

2,130 
367 

385 

X3,a9» 
2,3x9 

a,694 

xo,338 
x,8o9 
x,4ix 

2,896 

549 
x,iX4 

Total  in  x886.... 

X5,4«3 
»6,433 

2,882 

3,0x3 

x8,305 
»9»446 

X3,558 
X4.X43 

4,559 
5,045 

1  Itftf^VlffftAA             - ^^ ----.-. . ••••■■••••••*•■••••■• 

X,OIO 

X3X 

X.X4X 

585 

486 

Number  of  ponders  {exeiusive  of  vagrants)  in  receipt  of  relief  in  the  United  Kingdofu  on  a 

certain  day  in  1887, 


Adult,  able-bodied. 

All  other  poupezs. 

Total. 

OoaQt  taken. 

Tpdoofa 

Out- 
door. 

Total. 

Indoor. 

Out- 
door. 

Total. 

Indoor. 

Out- 
door. 

Total. 

- 

Englaad  and  Wales,  Jan- 

naiy  x,  x88B «••«•.••. 

Scotland.  Mst  x4.  X887... 

"8,637 

83,896 

xx2,533 
58,683 

7,866 

x7a,o29 

4X,a47 

540,947 

7x2,976 
33,388 

4x,a47 

200,666 

624,843 

825,509 
92,071 

xx3,947 

Ireland,  end  of  fiist  week 

7,866 

49,xx3 

64,834 

xocai.  ..*•«...  ....*.«  ••..«• 

Total  in  x886. 

36*503 
33,436 

83,896 
83,9xx 

179,082 
176,245 

3x3,276 
"09,569 

540,947 
529,282 

787,6" 
772,766 

a49,779 
343,005 

689,677 
673, X44 

1,031,527 
1,008,962 

3,067 

a,837 

3,707 

xx,665 

X4,845 

6,774 

x6,533 

22,565 

X5 

Non.— Tlie  proportion  of  paupers  to  the  total  population  was,  in  x886,  x  to  36.7;  in  x887,x  to  39. 
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^  Amounf  expended  in  relief  of  thefoor^ 

England  and  Wales 140,883,840 

Scotland 4»495>675 

Ireland »      6,841,650 

Total ^    52,221,156 

Primary  schools  in  tie  United  JRngdom, 


DlTiskMs. 


Enghad  and  Wales 
Scotland.... 


»•<>••  •••  ••••••  ■  •  ••*•••« 


•  ••«•■••••■••••••••••••••*••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 


Total  in  1886 .^...... 


Increase.. 


Number 
of  Bchoob  in- 
spected. 


»9»*S4 

8,XX9 


30,377 
30,138 


•39 


Number  of 
children  who 
can  be  accom- 
modated. 


5» 978,999 

677,984 

1,071,768 


7»«»8,744 
6,906,488 


zao,9S6 


Average 
number  of 
children  in  at- 
tendance. 


3,^7»38x 
49x,735 
5*5,388 


4,534,504 
4,405,799 


198,705 


Number 
of  children 
present  at  in- 
spection. 


4,»9»,5«4 

559,49* 
550,839 


5,301,844 
5,«47,99* 


S53,853 


Parliamentary  grants. 

England  and  Wales  and  Scotland 120,057,320 

Ireland ^ 4,560,645 

Total ^ 24,617,965 

Increase  ofer  x886 1,431,005 

PoUce^  1887- 


DhrWon. 

Number  of 
men. 

Cost. 

rjigiano  aao  inrauB. .•••.••••••••.•«.....•.«.•«*.••..««•,.•«.•........•.....•«..«.•.««••..•... ••....•...•■•«• 

36,91a 

3,89a 

X3.977 

M.5S9,«S 
1,876,055 
7,849,4ao 

54,7«« 

98,985,140 

PATENTS. 

The  number  of  applications  for  patents  in  1887  amounted  to  18,051,  an 
increase  of  5  per  cent  over  1886,  and  exceeded  the  number  applied  for  in 
any  previous  year.  The  proportion  of  applications  made  by  persons  resident 
in  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  76  per  cent.,  from  persons  resident  in 
the  United  States  to  9  per  cent.,  and  from  other  countries  to  15  per  cent. 
Of  the  applications  of  the  year  1886,  53  per  cent,  were  proceeded  with,  as 
compared  with  54  per  cent,  in  1885. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  applications  for  patents  from 
persons  residing  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  various  countries  and  colo- 
nies in  the  years  1884  to  1887,  inclusive : 
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AppiuaiiomfarpaUnts^  iB84r''87> 


noB  poiioiit  iwidwit  in— 


Z884. 


Z885. 


1886. 


Z887. 


England  and  WalaB«...M«. 


xa,356 
90Z 

«S4 


905 
ao8 


Totml  United 
United  States 
Germany .... 

France , 

Austria.. 

Belgium  ».... 
Switzeriand. , 

Canada » 

Sweden 

India.. , 


«•«•••••••••••  •••••■••••••••»•  •••«•••••••••••••• 


Italy.. 

Russia 

Mollaad 

Denmark 

Victoria 

Spsun 

New  Zealand.. 

New  South  Wales. 


Norway 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.. 
BrazO 


»3,S" 

z,x8x 

890 

788 

67 
63 


40 
33 
38 


as 

«9 

17 

z6 

«4 
8 


West  Indies 

Turkey 

South  Australia.. 

Algien.. 

Egypt 


Natal 

Newfoundland 

Japan : 

Portugal.- ., 

Argentine  Republic. 
Gibraltar 


4 
4 


3 

3 

a 
9 
9 
9 


South  America ... 

Burmah 

Mexico 


••••••••••••• 


Guatemala.. 
Sicfly 


Asia  Minor ....... 

British  Guiana... 

Queensland. 

Channel  Islands 

Isle  of  Man 

China 


Straits  Settlements. 
Fiji 


Mauritius.. 
Tasmania. 

Ceylon 

Roumania. 
Java*. 


19,367 

x,38a 
869 
701 
156 

Z9X 

56 
80 

4X 
96 

36 
4X 

■9 

«4 

•3 

•5 

«5 

7 
xo 

4 
5 

9 

5 

4 
4 


Sandwich  Islands 

South  Africa 

SeycheUe  Iskmds 

West  Africa 

Formosa .... 

West  Australia 

Madeira 

Total  applications. 


5 

X 


a 
9 
6 


19 

6 

3 

9 

z 
z 

X 
X 


Z7,zio 


",<M9 
97a 

93a 


x6,xox 


X3t«53 

>,447 

87Z 

798 

Z46 

»44 
68 

Z98 

40 

38 
38 

30 

93 

so 

35 

as 

3» 
z8 

xz 

3 
5 

9 
S 

3 


3 

X 

3 
z 
6 

4 


zo 


9 
9 
z 


9 

6 
6 

3 


3 

6 

z 
9 
9 
8 


Z3,6z8 
9x6 
357 

«3»79' 
z,632 

961 

76a 

«65 

X37 

76 

97 

.47 
38 

3« 
35 
33 
35 
39 

3t 
38 

«4 
7 

8 

»4 

4 

7 

10 

3 

3 

X 

5 

3 

z 


z 
z 
z 

3 


6 

9 
5 


X 

z 

5 

z 
z 
I 

X 

X 


X7,X76 


x8,o5z 


540 


tA5tAtlON   tN  Cttil^A. 


Statement  ^f  the  total  number  of  appUcoHom  for  patents^  des^m^  and  trade-marks  inj88^  '87. 


Yean. 


1884 
1885 
x886 
X887 


Paitcats. 

Designs. 

Single. 

Sets. 

N0, 

• 

N0, 

N0. 

i7,xio 

«9»SXS 

338 

z6,xox 

90,388 

337 

X7,X7€ 

as. 7*7 

3*4 

18,051 

«5,734 

309 

Tnde- 
maric 


No. 

7,»<H 
8,096 

10,677 

10,586 


HUMIDITy.  « 

Mean  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  for  each  month  ofthtyeear  ending  September^  18^. 
[  Royal  Obsenratoiy,'  Greenwich,  A^.  A.  M.  Christie,  esq.,  M.  A.,  F.  R. S.  ] 


Month. 


Z887. 


Octohcr .... 
November 


x888. 


Januarf..... 
Fchruary^. 


•*«•••■••••••• 


Jaean  tv^ 

athra 
liHmWHiy.* 


8a 

89 
»5 


79 


Moodi. 


■    '  ^"^^"^  '    ■ 

z888. 
Haiva  M*.. •••••••••••••••••*••«•••■••••••■••••••• 

May .«.«« ...•«••■.•«•«••••••.••.•••••<••.<•* 

June.. M.......M...,. 

J«>br- 

Augusts ...^ 

Scpieniocr  m...».«« 


.•...••■*••••«•••• *•»»■• .•••«« •••••• 


Mean  rel- 
ative 


8x 
9o 

69 

7« 
84 
80 

84 


*  Complete  wtoratioa  m  zoo. 

THOMAS  M.  WALLER, 

Qmsul-GenercU, 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

LoruUm^  Jamutry  jz,  iBig. 


TAXATION   IN  CHINA. 

REPORT  OP  MINISTER  DENBY,  OP  PEKING. 

I  call  attention  to  some  features  of  taxation  in  Peking,  and  incidentally 
in  other  parts  of  China,  which  present  a  contrast  to  systems  elsewhere  preva- 
lent. The  method  of  securing  funds  for  the  needs  of  the  Government  has 
been  brought  to  its  present  form  through, many  centuries,  but  it  is  probable 
that  improvement  in  means  of  intercommunication  will,  in  the  near  future, 
render  necessary  some  fundamental  changes. 

The  city  of  Peking  is  situated  in  the  prefecture  of  Shun-Tien-Fu,  that  is, 
the  region  inclosing  the  imperial  capital.  It  is  divided  into  two  hsien,  or 
districts,  viz.,  Wan-Ping  Hsien  and  Ta-Hsing  Hsien,  comprising,  roughly, 
the  western  and  eastern  portions  of  the  city  respectively.  These  two  districts 
within  the  city,  together  with  twenty-two  districts  and  departments  outside 
of  Peking,  including  T'ung-Chou,  Ch'angping  Chou,  Pft-Chou,  San-ho  hsien, 
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Wu^Ching  hsien^  etc.,  etc,  make  up  the  above-mentioned  ju^  or  prefecture. 
All  of  these  places  pay,  through  their  respective  district  or  department 
magistrates,  a  land  tax  on  arable  land  only,  which  tax  goes,  not  to  the  provin- 
cial treasury  at  Pao-Tiiih-Fu  (the  capital  of  this  province),  but  to  the  impe- 
rial board  of  revenue  at  Peking.  This  tax  varies  when  the  land  is  held  from 
the  Emperor  from  that  levied  when  within  the  domain  allotted  to  a  prince 
for  his  support,  being  larger  in  the  latter  case.  Taxes  vary  also  with  the 
crop^roducing  quality  of  the  soil  from  10  cents  to  II1.50  an  acre,  the  land 
in  each  district  being  returned  by  officers  designated  for  the  purpose  as  good 
or  bad,  high  or  low. 

Inside  the  city  of  Peking  there  is  no  tax  on  land,  houses,  or  personal 
property.  Goods  brought  through  the  city  gates  pay  a  lekin  tax  but  are  ex- 
empt from  taxation  afterwards.  The  only  tax  on  land  and  houses  in  Peking, 
is  the  tax  on  the  transfer  of  real  estate,  amounting  to  about  10  per  cent,  of 
the  price  paid.  This  tax  is  exacted  on  sales  of  property,  whether  in  or  out 
of  the  city,  whenever  the  change  of  title  is  registered  by  the  parties  in  the 
registry  at  the  magistrate's  yam^n,  and  a  red  deed  is  given.*  This  ex- 
action is  said,  however,  not  to  be  uniform,  being  reduced  or  evaded  by 
official  influence,  etc.  Transfer  may  be  made  by  white  deed  without  pay- 
ing this  tax,  and,  as  the  title  still  remains  recorded  in  the  original  owner's 
name,  this  transaction  resembles  more  mortgage  with  transfer  of  the  prop- 
erty than  sale.  In  the  city  there  is  a  tax  on  shops  resembling  license  fees. 
A  pawn-shop  pays  50  taels  per  annum;  manufacturers  of  wine,  48;  other 
shops  less,  the  sum  varying  according  to  the  sise  of  the  establishments. 
Peddlers  and  otheis  having  no  fixed  place  of  business  pay  nothing.  Carters, 
donkey  drivers,  etc.,  pay  a  charge  of  i  cash  (^  of  i  cent)  for  each  passenger 
they  carry,  which  sum  goes  to  the  police  for  the  repair  and  lighting  of 
streets.     This,  however,  is  more  a  "  squeeze  "  than  a  tax. 

Outside  of  Peking  Chinese  subjects  (not  bannermen)  are  liable  to  be 
called  on  to  perform  military  duties,  such  as  repairing  roads,  conveying 
chairs,  etc.,  on  the  Emperor's  visits  to  the  eastern  tombs  or  other  places. 
This  may  be  avoided  by  the  payment  of  a  small  tax  for  each  person  and 
each  horse.  In  other  parts  of  China  this  duty  takes  the  form  of  devoting  a 
certain  number  of  days  to  assisting  in  the  shipment  of  tribute  rice,  salt,  etc. 
The  requisition  for  men  for  these  purposes  is  usually  met  by  each  locality 
furnishing  its  quota  of  men,  who  are  paid  by  all  liable  to  serve. 

All  moneys  spent  on  public  account  in  Peking  come  from  the  imperial 
treasury,  and  this  expenditure  is  not  limited  to  funds  raised  by  taxation  from 
the  city  itself.  This  r6sum6  of  taxation  in  Peking  shows  that  the*  bulk  of 
the  people  pay  no  taxes  whatever.  The  man  who  owns  his  house  and  lot, 
his  implements  of  labor,  enjoys  his  earnings  without  toll  or  deduction.  How 
different  this  condition  is  from  that  in  cities  where  sometimes  3  per  cent, 
on  a  high  valuation  is  exacted  for  public  purposes.     In  China  the  chief  tax 

*  Deeds  of  this  character  are  always  written  00  red  jnper,  the  following  on  white  p^pcr.    Hence  the 
"  red  "  and  ^'  white  "  deed  . 
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is  on  land ;  there  is  no  tax  on  personality.  The  land  tax,  the  salt  monopoly, 
lekin,  foreign  and  native  customs  duties,  and  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  honors 
and  offices  make  up  the  revenue  of  the  State. 

To  the  absence  of  taxation  of  the  body  of  the  people  may  well  be 
ascribed  the  permanence  of  the  Government  and  the  tranquility  and  con- 
tentment of  the  Chinese  race.  The  lesson  of  taxation  in  China  might  be 
profitably  studied  by  the  civilized  world. 

CHARLES  DENBY, 

Minister 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Peking^  December  2p,  1888. 


FOOD  PRICES  AND  WAGES  IN  STOCKHOLM. 

REPORT  OF  MINISTER  MAGEE,  OF  STOCKHOLM. 

His  Majesty  in  his  address  from  the  throne^  at  the  opening  of  the  Diet  a 
few  days  since,  congratulated  the  country  on  the  harvest  for  the  year  1888. 
Since  then  I  have  received  the  annual  crop  statistics,  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agriculture. 

I  find  from  an  examination  of  this  book  that  the  results  of  the  year  are 
not  as  encouraging  as  in  former  years.  There  has  been  a  decrease  both  in 
quality  and  quantity  of  agricultural  products^  while  prices  are  higher  than 
in  the  ten  years  preceding  that  of  1888.  The  principal  food  product  of 
the  Swedish  farmer  is  potatoes,  and  taking  the  average  product  of  this  crop 
for  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  a  falling  off  over  that  of  any  year  from 
1878  to  1888  of  3,378,100  hectoliters,  while  the  quality  has  been  very  in- 
ferior. There  was  an  increase  in  small  grains,  but  not  a  very  appreciable 
one.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  greater  average  in  cultivation 
than  in  former  years.  The  enhanced  price  is  due  to  the  tariff  laws  enacted 
last  winter. 

I  have  made  considerable  inquiry  as  to  the  effect  of  these  laws  upon  the 
price  of  food  supplies  as  well  as  to  what  extent  they  have  increased  the  de- 
mand for  labor  or  appreciated  its  cost.  The  result  is  that  every  article  en- 
tering into  the  domestic  economy — all  food  supplies— has  been  increased 
from  20  to  50  per  cent.  In  support  of  this  conclusion,  perhaps  as  reliable 
testimony  as  could  be  furnished,  is  the  budget  for  the  year  1889  of  the  min- 
ister of  war.  In  that  he  has  asked  an  increase  of  10  5re  per  day,  equal  to 
20  per  cent,  per  man,  for  subsistance  for  the  army.  The  aggregate  of  this 
increase  In  American  money  is  {338,000.  The  same  ratio  of  increase  must 
be  met  in  all  other  of  the  govenmental  departments.  No  increase  in  salary 
or  pay  is  proposed,  or,  if  proposed,  could  be  carried.  As  it  is  in  the  army 
and  navy,  so  it  is  in  civil  life.  The  cost  of  living  has  increased,  and  this 
increase  is  due  solely  to  the  tariff  laws.  There  has  been  no  corresponding 
benefit,  wages  have  not  increased,  or  employment  been  more  general.  The 
increased  cost  of  living  with  no  proportionate  increase  in  price  of  labor 
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has  enforced  the  greatest  economy  with  the  people,  a  people  whose  habits 
of  daily  life,  so  far  as  expenditure  goes,  were  as  low  as  subsistence  could  be 
reduced  apparently.  Now  the  more  puzzling  problem  is  how  the  poorer 
classes  meet  this  additional  charge.  It  can  only  be  by  consuming  less,  and 
this  means  an  increase  of  assisted  poor. 

I  give  you  the  result  of  my  observations  without  comment  upon  this  un- 
happy condition  of  the  laboring  and  lower  classes  of  society.  There  is  one 
other  phase  equally  unfortunate,  and  that  is  the  increase  of  the  socialistic 
sentiment.  -Two  years  ago  the  police  reported  less  than  five  hundred  social- 
ists in  Stockholm.  Between  four  and  five  thousand  met  on  the  20th  of 
January  in  a  public  meeting. 

RUFUS  MAGEE, 

Minister. 
Legation  of  thb  United  States, 

Stockholm^  February  12^  1889. 


COMMERCE  AND  TRADE  OF  GERMANY. 

REPORT  OF  COMMBRCIAL  AGBNT SMOTH,  OP  UfAYSNCE, 

GENERAL  SITUATION. 

On  the  whole  business  was  better  in  1888  than  in  1887;  in  fact,  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  most  satis&ctory  year  the  business  men  of  Germany 
have  had  for  a  series  of  years.  The  long  depression  which  had  prevailed  from 
1882  seems  to  have  reached  its  end  in  1888,  and  Germany  looks  upon  the 
opening  year  with  confidence  in  the  future  and  an  expectation  of  increased 
activity  in  all  branches  of  industry. 

.  The  economical  situation  is  healthier,  and  therefore  much  better.  For  a 
number  of.  years  Germany  has  been  putting  forth  great  efforts  to  assume 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  a  commercial  position  corresponding  to  its 
military  station.  In  this  effort  it  has  reduced  profits  to  a  minimum  and 
worked  often  even  at  a  loss,  but  on  the  whole  has  been  developing  and  pros- 
pering. To  gain  commercial  supremacy  it  has  sought  trade  relations  with 
remote  parts,  fouiided  colonies,  and  subsidized  steam-ship  lines.  Severe 
competition,  small  profits,  and  depressed  markets  have  dispirited  its  produc- 
ing classes,  but  in  1887,  after  the  fear  of  war  had  subsided,  an  improved 
business  feeling  set  in  and  a  great  industrial  activity  manifested  itself,  which 
continued  throughout  1888.  According  to  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of 
the  country  there  has  not  been  since  tlie  establishment  of  the  Empire  in 
i87o-'7i  any  year  exhibiting  so  comprehensive  and  enduring  an  upward 
industrial  movement  as  1888.  But  the  crops  of  the  year  were  all  poor,  and 
the  vintage  in  quality  was  almost  a  complete  failure,  and  mourning  spread 
its  black  pall  over  the  land  for  two  emperors. 

In  population,  in  resources,  and  in  national  consciousness  the  country  is 
ever  growing  greater  and  stronger.  The  humblest  subject  now  feels  the 
glow  of  imperial  nationality  within  him,  and  this  feeling  of  rejuvenated 
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patriotism  is  creating  all  things  anew  in  the  land.  Germany,  under  the  new 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  events  of  iSyo-'yi,  although  compelled 
during  the  years  of  peace  since  elapsed  to  maintain  a  bivdensome  military 
establishment,  has  steadily  prospered  and  developed ;  and  in  all  directions 
are  the  signs  of  this  development  and  progress  to  be  seen  in  social,  econo- 
mical, and  political  conditions.  Its  effects  are  visible  everywhere — in  the 
home,  the  school,  the  workshop,  the  public  gathering,  and  the  State;  but 
all  is  dominated  by  the  military  spirit. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

The  army  has  been  well  looked  after  in  the  past,  but  the  navy  has  not 
been  so  well  cared  for.  This  neglect  it  is  proposed  now  to  remedy  to  some 
extent.  With  the  desire  for  colonial  empire  and  extensive  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  W9rld  at  large  comes  naturally  a  longing  for  a  fitting  naval 
establishment  becoming  one  of  the  greatest  military  power  of  the  times;  and 
with  this  end  in  view  it  is  proposed  to  reorganize  the  German  navy  and  place  it 
on  a  more  formidable  footing  than  it  at  prerent  occupies.  For  this  purpose 
the  Reichstag  is  expected  to  appropriate  about  || 2  7,000,000  for  the  building 
of  twenty-eight  new  ships  of  war;  not  to  be  appropriated  in  a  lump  sum, 
but  to  be  made  in  instalments,  running  from  i889-*9o  to  1894-95.  The 
vessels,  it  is  understood,  shall  consist  of  four  iron-clads  of  the  latest  con- 
stru<:tion,  costing  about  ^1875,000  each;  nine  iron-clads  for  coast  defense  at 
the  iisme  price;  seven  protected  cruiser-corvettes,  costing  about  |li>375,ooo 
each;  four  unprotected  cruisers  at  ^400,000  each;  two  dispatch  boats  at 
^250,000  each,  and  two  torpedo-boats  at  ^300,000  each. 

These  additions  to  the  German  navy  are  represented  to  be  imperatively 
necessary,  apart  from  vessels  now  being  built,  if  Germany  is  going  to  occupy 
any  kind  of  a  naval  position,  be  able  to  protect  her  interests  abroad,  and 
make  a  naval  alliance  with  her  desirable.  Germany,  it  is  said,  does  not  at 
the  present  time  possess  a  single  vessel  of  war  answering  all  modern  require- 
ments. The  iron-clads  will  not  be  so  large  as  those  of  Italy,  as  the  depth 
of  water  on  the  German  coasts  will  not  admit  of  it. 

COMMERCIAL  MARINE. 

The  commercial  marine  of  the  Empire  is  constantly  growing,  and  ship- 
building has  been  going  on  actively  during  the  past  year;  in  fact,  the  ship- 
yards have  more  than  they  can  do,  and  the  large  number  of  vessek  soon  to 
be  required  by  the  Government  will  give  still  greater  impetus  to  them.  The 
great  transatlantic  lines  of  steamers  are  increasing  the  number  of  their  ves- 
sels, and  new  lines  of  steamers  are  being  organized  for  communication  with 
distant  ports. 

The  number  and  capacity  of  the  German  river  and  sea-going  vessels  ex- 
perienced during  the  year  a  very  great  increase,  but  they  are  still  not  snflB- 
cient  for  present  needs.  New  vessels  are  being  built  and  steamers  are  in 
course  of  construction  ior  both  Hamburg  and  Bremen  shipping  companies. 
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At  Hamburg  the  export  trade  is  represented  to  be  so  active  that  difficulty  is 
experienced,  from  press  of  freight,  in  getting  good$  loaded  at  the  proper 
time.  The  increase  in  the  shipping  trade  there  has  been  so  great  that  the 
chamber  of  commerce  has  recommended  that  the  quays  of  Hamburg  be 
farther  extended.  Work  has  ahready  been  b^;un  on  wharf  sheds  for  eighteen 
more  vessels,  and  the  Hamburg  and  American  Packet  Line  Company,  it  is 
said,  is  going  to  erect  250  yards  of  roofed  quays.  In  1885  the  number  of 
vessels  arrived  at  Hamburg  was  6,790,  with  a  total  registered  tonnage  of 
3,704,000;  in  1888  they  amounted  to  7,524,  with  a  total  registered  ton- 
nage of  4,355,000.  The  departures  in  1885  amounted  to  6,798  ships,  with 
a  total  registered  tonnage  of  3,712,000,  and  in  1888  to  7,515  ships,  with 
4,347,000  registered  tons.  Sailing  vessds  are  gradually  giving  place  to 
steamers,  as  is  apparent  from  this — ^tbat  in  1885  ^^  ^^^  6,790  vessels  arrived, 
with  a  registered  tonnage  of  3,704,000,  3,732  were  steamers,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  1,683,000,  while  in  1888,  of  the  7,524  arrived,  with  a  tonnage  of 
4y355>ooo>  5^214  were  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  3,722,000. 

EXPORTS   AND   IMPORTS. 

The  export  trade  was  made  active  by  the  improved  condition  of  trans- 
marine countries  in  consequence  of  a  better  disposal  of  their  products  in 
the  precectiag  year,  and  in  part  to  large  loans  made  in  Europe  by  these 
countries.  Factories  working  for  the  export  trade  were  busily  employed 
during  the  whole  year,  and  were  able  to  raise  prices  somewhat.  The  import 
trade  was  also  favorable,  but  statistics  of  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the 
Empire  are  not  at  hand  to  show  the  trade  of  Germany  with  the  world  at 
large  during  the  year. 

IBCPROVBMENT  OF  THE  WESER. 

At  Bremen  the  Lower  Weser  is  being  improved  for  the  purpose  of  admit- 
ting vessels  of  large  draught  to  the  port,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  improve- 
ment, which  will  be  finished  in  1891,  will  be  of  much  benefit,  and  enable 
vessels  drawing  16  to  20  feet  to  enter  the  port.  This  work  has  been  going 
on  since  1887,  and  has  already  improved  the  river  to  such  an  extent  that 
vessels  drawing  10  feet  can  go  up  to  Bremen.  The  port  dues  are  only  3 
pfennigs  a  cubic  meter. 

NEW  STEAM-SHIP  LINES. 

•  (i)  Hamburg  to  Calcutta, — ^According  to  the  Borsenhalle  of  Hamburg  the 
establishmentof  a  direct  line  of  steamers  between  Hamburg  and  Calcutta  has 
become  assured.  Several  large  shipping  firms  in  Hamburg  have  subscribed 
about  1900,000  for  the  purpose,  and  certain  banks  have  taken  f  450,000  more. 
Other  shares  to  the  amount  of  ^500,000  will  be  issued  later  on.  Business  is 
to  be  begun  with  six  steamers,  and  as  the  German  ship-yards  have  now  on 
hand  more  than  they  can  do,  some  large  steamers  will  probably  be  brought 
from  England. 

No.  103,  March 11. 
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(2)  Bremen  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta, — ^At  Bremen  a  line  is  to  be  opened 
to  run  between  Bremen,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta.  The  Hansa  Ship  Company, 
of  Bremen,  at  a  general  meeting  held  in  the  early  part  of  December,  unani- 
mously agreed  that  its  stock  should  be  increased  f  500,00b,  and  bonds  be 
issued  to  the  amount  of  I3 75,000  to  start  the  line,  which,  I  believe,  is  to  be 
opened  some  time  during  the  present  month,  with  steamers  already  belonging 
to  the  company.  Five  new  steamers  are  reported  to  have  been  ordered  of 
English  and  German  builders. 

(3)  Hamburg  to  West  Africa, — At  Hamburg  it  is  proposed  to  found 
another  direct  line  of  steamers  (the  second)  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  It 
is  the  intention  to  build  fi^e  new  steamers  for  the  purpose  (of  2,750  registered 
tons)  to  go  xo  knots  an  hour,  and  with  them  to  establish  two  lines,  one  by 
way  of  the  Canary  Islands,  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  gold  coast  to  Lagos;  the 
other  by  way  of  Cameroon,  Old  and  New  Calabar,  Bonny,  Bross,  Benin, 
and  Niger  to  Lagos.  On  the  return  voyage  the  steamers  of  both  lines  are  to 
touch  at  Havre.  It  is  thought  that  the  five  steamers  can  be  built  for  ^500,000, 
and  that  a  working  capital  of  f  50,000,  with  the  outlay  of  the  ^500,000  for 
the  new  vessels,  will  be  all  that  will  be  necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
enterprise.  To  raise  this  money  it  is  proposed  to  issue  stock  to  the  amount 
of  1375,000  and  bonds  at  4^  per  cent,  to  the  amount  of  1x75,000.  The 
promoters  of  the  enterprise  think  that  a  profit  of  xo  per  cent,  can  be  made  on 
the  capital  invested.     The  Woermann  line  has  so  far  paid  no  dividend. 

BREMEN  AND   HAMBURG   IN   THE  CUSTOMS   UNION. 

Any  reference  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  Germany  would  be  incomplete 
without  mention  of  the  fact  that  during  the  year  the  two  great  ports  of  the 
Empire — Bremen  and  Hamburg — have  been  incorporated  into  the  German 
Customs  Union,  and  thus  the  anomaly  has  been  dope  away  with  of  these  im- 
portant ports  being  independent  of  the  General  Government  in  customs 
matters  and  free  ports  of  entry,  while  the  country  at  large  had  a  customs 
tariff.  The  entrance  of  these  old  free  ports  into  the  German  Customs 
Union  is  another  step  in  the  direction  of  national  consolidation^  and  will  be 
of  much  advantage  to  the  country  at  large.  The  construction  of  customs 
buildings  and  other  public  works  connected  with  the  conversion  of  them 
into  customs  ports  has  given  employment  to  a  large  number  of  working 
people. 

RAILWAYS. 

Those  great  arteries  of  internal  trade,  the  railways,  showed  during  the 
year  a  marked  increase  in  traffic.  The  German  railways  in  the  latter  part  of 
1888  received  more  freight  than  they  could  carry  with  promptness.  The 
general  industrial  improvement  which  occurred  during  the  year  increased 
traffic  to  such  an  extent  that  a  great  lack  of  means  of  transportation  became 
manifest,  and  cars  had  to  be  borrowed  from  foreign  parts  to  enable  the 
railways  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them,  and  the  construction  of  an 
unusually  large  amount  of  rolling  stock  has  become  necessary. 
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The  increased  traffic  is  well  shown  by  the  receipts  of  the  Prussian  State 
Railways,  which  amounted  to  37iS43,ooo  marks  (about  ^9,000,000)*  more 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  German  fiscal  year  1 888-' 89 — that  is, 
from  April  x  to  December  x — than  during  the  same  months  of  the  yeas 
1887-88.  This  is  ^1  the  more  surprising,  as  in  the  estimates  for  i888-'89 
the  railway  receipts  were  put  at  14,000,000  marks  (about  139500,000)  less 
than  they  amounted  to  in  i887-'88.  For  the  present  fiscal  year,  therefore, 
the  Government  has  so  far  got  from  the  railways  52,000,000  marks  (about 
1^3,000,000)  more  than  it  anticipated.  About  five-eighths  of  the  gain  in. 
November  was  due  to  an  augmented  carriage  of  freight. 

There  were  not  as  many  miles  of  railroad  constructed  in  x888  as  in  1887. 
In  the  latter  year  there  were  1,335  kilometers  (829  miles)  of  new  railroad 
constructed,  but  in  1888  only  1,055  kilometers  (572  miles)  were  laid  by  the 
State,  and  X32  kilometers  (82  miles)  by  private  enterprise.  The  new  lines 
were  all  branch  roads. 

FINANaAL  TRANSACTIOMS. 

The  Bourse  is  always  keenly  sensitive  to«weal  or  woe  in  the  business 
world,  and  rises  and  falls  with  the  general  industrial  and  commercial  situa- 
tion. It  is  significative,  therefore,  of  improved  business  when  high  prices 
rule  on  the  exchange.  A  rising  market  characterized  the  past  year,  and  a 
great  deal  of  business  was  done  on  the  exchange,  much  more  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  public  did  a  great  deal  of  speculating  during  the  year, 
and  as  people  happened  to  speculate  in  a  rising  market  they  made  consid- 
erable gain.  Most  of  the  railway  shares  on  the  Berlin  exchange,  both  for- 
eign and  domestic,  showed  a  great  rise,  and  Government  securities  ad- 
vanced as  a  rule.     Bank  and  general  stocks  went  up  also  a  good  deal. 

The  Bourse  at  present  is  strong  and  buoyant,  and  all  sorts  of  securities, 
as  a  general  thing,  are  quoted  higher  than  at  the  dose  of  1887;  and  it  is 
expected  ^that  the  banks  and  stock  companies  will  pay  larger  dividends  than 
they  did  a  year  ago. 

The  money  market  appears  not  to  have  been  in  as  favorable  a  state  for 
the  Bourse  in  1888,  especially  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  as  it  had  been ; 
but  not  because  money  had  become  scarcer,  for  the  fall  in  the  general  rate 
of  interest,  which  has  been  noticeable  for  some  years  past,  still  went  on,  and 
the  general  rate  is  so  low  that  Prussian  3^  per  cents  are  quoted  above  par. 
This  cheapness  of  money  has  led  the  State  and  a  large  number  of  conmier- 
cial  and  industrial  concerns  to  convert  their  bonds  into  others  paying  less 
interest,  and  even  the  smallest  towns,  when  they  have  a  few  thousands  to 
borrow,  take  advantage  of  the  low  rate  of  interest  to  pay  not  more  than  3^ 
per  cent,  on  loans.  The  rate  of  interest  seems  to  be  dropping  all  the 
time.  In  the  open  market  money  was  abundant  at  a  very  low  rate  during 
the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year,  and  throughout  was  cheaper  than  in  the 
preceding  year.     The  average  general  rate  of  discount  of  the  German  Bank 


*  Throoi^hoat  dUs  icpon  the  commercial  a^ent  csdmaMi  the  marics  Id  "  itmnd  numben/'  %^  ^  n^  ^ 
about  35  oeots  to  the  mark.    The  actufU  vslue  of  the  mark  ^  23.8  cents. 
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was  3.32  per  cent.^  against  3.41  in  1887,  and  the  private  rate  was  about  2.25 
per  cent,  in  iS&S,  against  2.40  in  1887.  In  the  market  itself,  where  money 
is  always  to  be  got  lower  than  at  the  bank,  the  average  private  discoimt  was 
stiH  lower. 

The  axrerage  general  rate  of  discount  at  the  German  Bank  since  z88o  has 
been  as  follows: 


Dkoount. 

1880 : 4.24  1885 4.12 

1881 4.42  1886 3.25 

1882 4.54  1887 ,..  3.40 

1883 4.05  1888 3.09 

1884 4.00 

Large  demands  were  made  on  Europe  for  money  during  the  year  by 
transmarine  countries,  principally  on  account  of  loans  negotiated  in  Ger- 
many as  well  as  in  England  and  France;  but  while  the  Bank  of  England  and 
the  Bank  of  France,  on  the  15th  of  December,  1888,  showed  ^^19740,000 
and  105,000,000  francs  less  gold  coin  on  hand,  respectively,  than  at  the 
same  date  in  1887,  the  German  Bank  had  882,000,000  marks  ($220,500,000) 
of  coin  on  hand,  against  794,400,000  (1x98,500,000)  in  1887.  On  the 
middle  of  December,  1885,  the  amount  was  only  555,000,000.  marks 
(1738,750,000).  While  compelled  to  make  large  payments  in  coin,  the 
bank  has  been  able  not  only  to  maintain  but  to  increase  its  amount  of  coin 
on  hand. 

For  a  long  time  there  have  not  been  so  many  securities  placed  upon  the 
German  market  as  during  the  past  year,  especially  bonds  of  foreign  states 
and  industrial  securities.  For  some  years  past  Germany  has  been  a  very 
receptive  market  for  foreign  securities,  because  higher  rates  of  interest  are 
got  on  them  than  on  home  paper,  although  a  greater  risk  is  run ;  and  for 
years  to  come  the  savings  of  the  people  will  probably  be  largely  invested  in 
this  way  in  behalf  of  foreign  undertakings.  This  activity  was  further  stimu- 
lated by  the  attacks  made  on  Rui^ian  securities  during  the  year  by  a  certain 
part  of  the  press  of  the  Empire  in  continuation  of  the  crusade  made  upon 
them  in  the  preceding  year,  and  either  this  fact  or  else  the  high  price  of  the 
new  bonds  and  their  lower  rate  of  interest  led  many  to  get  rid  of  their  Rus- 
sian securities  and  put  their  money  into  other  paper. 

Speculative  paper,  with  fixed  interest,  is  in  great  favor  with  capitalists,  but 
more  noticeable  during  the  year  was  the  disposition  of  the  public  to  buy 
stocks  paying  dividends,  because  the  railroad  traffic  was  seen  to  be  extraor- 
dinarily large,  banking  business  lucrative,  and  industrial  improvement  mani- 
fest in  most  branches  of  industry. 

NEW  STOCK  CORPANIXS. 

A  great  deal  of  new  industrial  stock  was  put  upon  the  market;  in  fact,  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  recalled,  it  is  said,  the  activity  and  speculation  dis- 
played at  the  close  of  the  war  with  France  and  the  establishment  of  the 
German  Empire,  except  that  last  year  it  was  more  the  enlargement  of  old 
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and  tried  establishments,  while  then  it  was  the  establishment  of  new  and 
uncertain  ones.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  wild  speculation  indulged  in  and  much  loss  in  consequence, 
which  the  German  people  have  not  yet  forgotten.  Then,  again,  such  wild 
speculation  is  no  longer  possible  to  so  great  an  extent,  as  the  watering  of 
stock  is  n5w  made  difficult  by  the  present  Imperial  law. 

The  incorporated  stock  company  form  of  doing  business  is  increasing  all 
the  time  and  becoming  more  general.  Thereby  people  of  small  means 
have  an  opportunity  to  invest  their  savings  in  industrial  enterprises.  The 
small  establishments  are  all  the  time  being  pressed  more  and  more  to  the 
wall  by  the  big  concerns,  and  the  small  capitalist  is  more  disposed  to  invest 
his  money  in  stocks  of  large  establishments  than  risk  it  in  doing  business  on 
his  private  account.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  buying  of  such  stock,  therefore, 
by  the  public,  and  prices  are  high  in  consequence. 

The  number  of  new  stock  companies  formed  in  Germany  in  1888  is  put 
at  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  with  193,690,000  marks'  (^48,000,000)  worth 
of  capital  stock,  eight  being  banking  companies,  with  30,740,000  marks 
(^7,600,000)  of  stock;  forty-one  breweries,  with  28,690,000  marks  (17,150,- 
000)  of  stock;  six  for  mining,  smelting,  or  salt  working,  with  20,230,000 
marks  (f 59500,000)  of  stock;  eleven  for  working  in  stone  or  earth,  with 
18,370,000  marks  ($4, 600,000)  of  stock;  eighteen  for  working  in  metals  or 
on  machines,  with  18,000,000  marks  (^4,500,000)  of  stock;  four  railway 
companies,  with  11,300,000  marks  (f  2,800,000)  of  stock ;  ten  transportation 
companies,  with  16^  170,000  marks  (f  4,000,000)  of  stock;  seven  in  the  textile 
industry,  with  8,160,000  marks  (f  2,000,000)  of  stock,  etc.  Nearly  all  these, 
almost  without  exception,  were  organized  upon  old  enterprises. 

An  interesting  survey  of  the  number  and  capital  stock  of  new  stock  com- 
panies created  since  1883  is  furnished  by  the  following  exhibit: 


Year. 


iSSj..................... 

188s 

t886 

1887 

1888 


Capital. 


176,031^000 
xxz,a4OyO0o 
53,170,000 
«03,940»ooo 
taS,  4x0,000 


JMUrt. 

44,000,000 

87,800,000 

13,390,000 

25,^,000 

33,100,000 

48,400,000 


SPECULAnON  IN  GRAIN,    ETC. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  speculation  in  grain  and  coffee  during  the  year, 
which  led,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  to  wild  movements  in  prices,  resulting  in 
a  number  of  heavy  failures.  There  was  a  decided  fall  in  the  price  of  tin, 
and  copper  also  showed  some  decline. 

RUSSIAN    LOAN. 

Large  quantities  of  Russian  Government  bonds  have  been  held  by  the 
Germans,  and  for  the  past  year  or  two  efforts  have  been  made  by  a  certain 
and  influential  part  of  the  German  press  to  discourage  the  people  from  hold- 
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ing  them,  on  the  ground  that  Russia  is  always  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
is  venturesome  in  its  politics,  the  subject  of  internal  disorder,  and  the  prey 
of  corrupt  officials;  and  that  in  the  event  of  unfriendly  relations  ever  exist- 
ing between  the  two  countries  Russia  could  repudiate  her  obligations  to  the 
people  of  Germany  and  thus  inflict  on  the  Empire  a  most  grievous  wound. 
When,  therefore,  the  Russian  5-per  cent,  loan  of  1877,  payable  in  March, 
1889,  came  lately  to  be  converted  into  a  new  loan  at  4  per  cent.^  the  jour- 
nals in  question  endeavored  to  influence  the  people,  from  taking  the  new 
bonds.  A  large  part  of  the  1877  bonds  held  by  the  Germans  were  given  up, 
instead  of  being  exchanged  for  the  new  issue,  but  whether  this  was  due  to 
the  admonitions  of  the  newspapers,  or  because  the  new  bonds  were  regarded 
as  too  high  in  price,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Most  of  the  new  loan  seems  to 
have  been  taken  in  France. 

THE  IRON  INDUSTRY. 

For  some  years  the  German  iron  trade  has  been  in  a  depressed  state,  but 
it  did  better  last  year.  There  was  less  exportation  than  in  1887,  but  combi- 
nations formed  among  the  workers  in  iron  and  steel  the  year  before  for  a  lim- 
itation of  production  eased  the  market  and  led  to  better  prices.  Coal  and  ore 
were  higher  in  price,  and  consequently  the  raw  materials  used  in  finished 
articles  were  dearer. 

In  the  Rhenish-Westphalian  iron  market  a  stronger  feeling  is  manifested 
than  formerly,  and  prices,  in  consequence,  have  not  only  become  firmer  but 
show  a  rising  tendency.  Raw  iron,  especially,  is  looking  up.  The  trade  in 
puddle-iron  has  materially  improved.  In  Thomas  iron  there  is  an  increas- 
ing consumption,  and  the  price  has  been  raised.  Prices  for  spiegel  iron 
have  risen,  and  there  is  not  only  an  increased  demand  for  it  at  home,  but 
larger  orders  from  abroad.  In  Bessemer  iron  the  trade  is  inactive,  and  there 
is  a  prospect  of  a  lessened  market.  The  demand  for  foundry  iron  is  daily 
increasing,  and  the  foundries  are  represented  to  be  very  busy.  For  rolled 
wire  the  market  is  unfavorable,  and  the  mills  have  been  obliged  to  limit 
production.  In  fine  plate  trade  is  shown  by  becoming  better,  but  there  has 
not  been  sufficient  improvement  to  make  business  profitable.  The  market 
for  coarse  plate  and  boiler  plate  is  good.  The  steel  and  iron  works  and 
machine-shops  engaged  in  making  cars  and  railway  materials  and  small  iron- 
ware are  pretty  busily  employed,  as  are  the  foundries  and  boiler-makers. 

The  following  exhibit  shows  prices  per  tonne  (2,264  pounds)  at  the  works 
at  the  end  of  December  1888  and  1887  respectively : 

December,  x888.  Deoeabcr,  1887. 

Spiegel  iron  (10  to  12  per  cent,  of  manganese) $13.321013.56  11.90  to  $12. 13 

Bessemer  iron 12.85  12.13 

FtaddUng  iron 12.25  II. 90 

Foondryiron  No.  i 14*04  to  14.51  13*56 

Foimdiyiron  No.  2 13-32  to  13.56  12.85 

Foondiy  iron  No.  3 12.37  to  12.85  il*90to    12.13 

'Bar  iron  (good  quality) 29.75  to  30.22  29.0310    29.75 

BoUer  plate  No.  1 40.46  38.08 

Boilerplate  No.  2 3S-70  35-70 
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At  the  close  of  1887  the  prices  of  iron  had  already  risen  somewhat.     Ac 
cording  to  the  published  statistics  of  the  German  Iron  and  Steel  Men's  Union 
the  amount  of  raw  iron  produced  in  Germany,  including  Luxemburg,  from 
January  i,  i888>  to  December  i,  1888,  amounted  to  3,874,618  tons, against 

3>547>497  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1887. 

»  — 

COAL  AND   COKE. 

At  the  mines  in  Westphalia  there  is  great  activity  in  coal  and  coke,  and 
about  1,000  wagon-loads*  more  a  day  were  being  delivered  at  the  close 
of  the  year  than  at  the  corresponding  time  in  1887.  Prices  were  strong  and 
on  the  rise,  and  the  mines  have  been  doing  a  fiist-rate  business. 

From  Silesia  the  report  also  is  that  there  is  a  very  active  demand  for  coal. 
Hie  demand  has  been  greater  than  the  ability  of  the  railroads  to  transport. 

TEXTILES. 

In  woven  stuffs  business  was  more  encouraging,  especially  among  the 
cotton-mills  and  jute  factories. 

Th^  weavers  are  suffering  from  very  depressed  prices,  which  are  alleged 
to  be  due  to  a  material  rise,  in  the  price  of  yam  and  materials,  as  well  as  to 
increased  costs  of  manufacture,  so  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  woven  cloths  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  bring  this  about  by  com- 
binations aniong  the  weavers. 

For  velvets  there  is  a  better  outlook.  It  is  thought  that  there  will  be  less 
demand  for,  and  less  production  of  the  light  and  cheap  plushes,  and  that 
even  the  finer  kind  of  plushes  will  be  replaced  this  year  for  dress  purposes  by 
finer  velvets.  Velvet,  it  is  affirmed,  is  going  to  be  soon  much  more  used 
than  it  has  been.  This  will  reanimate  the  trade  Bfid  give  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  hand  weavers,  who  have  been  for  a  long  time  with  little  dt 
nothing  to  do.  Raw  silk  is  now  so  low  in  price  that  it  is  said  that  the  sale 
of  the  fine  Croise  velvets  will  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  rich,  but  will 
rapidly  extend  to  the  people  of  moderate  means.  Plushes  are  made  extraor- 
dinarily cheap  and  keep  a  hold  on  the  market  on  this  account.  Plush  it 
being  made  so  poor  in  quality  that  it  is  said  it  could  hardly  be  made  worse. 
It  is  even  competing  with  what  is  known  as  cotton  plush. 

CEREALS. 

The  increased  duties  imposed  on  grain  in  1887 — from  71  cents  to  f  1.19 
on  wheat  and  rye,  35  to  95  cents  on  oats,  35  to  53  cents  on  barley,  and  23 
to  47  cents  on  maize,  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds) — and  the  inferior  crops 
of  the  past  year  have,  of  course,  led  to  an  increase  of  prices.  The  grain  har- 
vest in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  the  past  summer  was  xmsatis- 
factory,  aod  an  increased  importation  became  necessary  at  higher  prices  and 
higher  rates  of  duty.  From  July  to  November  there  was  a  decided  rise  in 
prices,  which  reached  its  highest  point  in  November  and  then  commenced 

*  A  tfBfOo-load  is  10  tons. 
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to  fall.  Nevertheless  the  year  1888  closed  with  the  prices  for  wheat  about 
2^  marks  (50  cents)  higher  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  ibr  lye 
about  2  marks  (50  cents)  higher  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds). 

From  the  publications  of  the  Imperial  bureau  of  statistics  at  Berlin  k  ap- 
pears that  the  average  price  of  rye  at  Berlin  in  October,  1887,  the  month 
.before  the  increased  duty  went  into  operation,  was  iiir3o  marks  per  tonne 
(2,204  poimds),  while  in  October,  1888,  it  was  159.48  marks.  This  was  a 
decided  rise,  being  an  increase  of  about  44  per  cent.  For  the  Leipaic  mar- 
ket the  average  price  for  October,  1888,  is  put  at  172.78  marks  per  ton, 
against  124.50  marks  in  1887.  This  was  a  rise  of  about  40  per  cent.  With 
respect  to  wheat,  the  official  report  is  that  its  average  price  was  r87.42  marks 
per  tonne  at  Berlin  in  October  last,  against  150  marks  in  October,  1887,  or  a 
rise  of  25  per  cent.  Mannheim  is,  I  believe,  the  great  wheat  market  for 
SLOuthem  Germany,  and  here  the  average  price  in  October,  1888,  for  superior 
wheat  is  given  at  225.30  marks,  against  183  marks  in  1887.  In  oats  there 
was  a  rise  at  Berlin  during  the  period  in  question  of  60  per  cent.  In  barley 
and*  maize  prices  also  advanced,  but  not  to  the  extent  manifested  in  wheat, 
rye,  and  oats. 

So  far  as  officially  ascertained,  up  to  the  middle  of  October  there  was 
15^  per  cent,  less  of  spring  wheat  harvested  in  x888  than  in  1887, 18.7  per 
cent,  less  of  spring  rye,  6.7  per  cent,  less  of  summer  barley,  19  per  cent,  less 
of  peas,  17.6  per  cent,  less  of  potatoes,  47  per  cent,  less  of  hops,  and  alto- 
gether in  spring  wheat  and  spring  rye  23,286,400  double  centners  (a  double 
centner  is  221  pounds)  less  than  in  1887.  Among  grains  only  oats  showed 
an  increase  over  the  product  of  the  preceding  year,  amounting  to  5.6  per 
cent.  The  increased  price  for  grain  has,  of  course,  sent  up  the  price  of 
bread.     Black  bread  costs*  about  i  cent  more  per  loaf  of  4  pounds. 

THE  BEET  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

The  beet  root  crOp  amounted  to  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  On  the 
first  of  August  of  the  past  year  the  new  sugar  law  went  into  effect,  by  which 
file  tax  upon  roots  was  reduced  from  1.70  marks  (42  cents)  per  hundred 
kilograms  (220  pounds)  to  80  pfennigs  (20  cents),  and  the  export  drawbadc 
allowed,  from  17.25  marks  (I4.31)  a  hundred  kilograms  of  raw  sugar  having 
at  least  90  per  cent,  of  polarization  to  8.50  marks  (I2.12),  and  a  new  con- 
sumption tax  of  12  marks  (^3)  a  hundred  kilograms  introduced  on  sugar  of 
all  kinds  consumed  in  the  Empire.  This  latter  tax,  it  is  thought,  will  yield 
the  Government  about  f  r2,ooo,ooo  on  about  4,000,000  double  centners  of 
sugar  (a  double  centner  is  221  pounds),  which  is  about  the  amount  consumed 
in  the  empire.  The  export  bounty  is  8.50  marks  (f  2.12)  on  raw  sugar  con- 
taining at  least  90  per  cent,  of  sugar,  xo  marks  (^2.50)  on  refined  sugar  con- 
taining at  least  90  per  cent,  of  sugar  and  not  more  than  98  per  cent,  and 
X0.55  marks  (I2.63)  on  sugar  containing  at  least  99^  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

In  1868  a  law  was  passed  fixing  a  tax  on  beet  roots  and  providing  for  a 
drawback  on  exported  sugar.     At  that  time  it  took  x  2^  hundred-weight  of  beet 
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roots  to  give  i  hundred-weight  of  sugar,  and  on  this  basis  the  tax  was  imposed, 
so  as  to  give  the  Government  ten  marks  (I2.50)  on  each  hundred-weight  of 
sugar ;  and  on  the  sugar  when  exported  a  drawback  of  9.40  marls  {$2,$^)  was 
allowed.  This  afterward  turned  out  to  be  a  very  advantageous  arrangement 
for  the  sugar  manuflicturers,  as  improved  processes  of  manufacture  took  place 
by  which  i  hundred -weight  of  sugar -was  obtained  from  9  hundred-weight  of 
roots,  and  sugar  was  even  got  from  molasses,  which  the  law  of  1868  did  not 
tax  at  all.  The  sugar  manufacturers,  therefore,  instead  of  paying  a  tax  of  10 
marks  ($2.50),  as  contemplated  by  law,  paid  only  7.80  marks  (|x. 95)  a 
hundred-weight,  and  on  exporting  the  sugar  got  a  drawback  of  9.40  marks 
(^2.35)  a  hundred-weight,  thus  receiving  a  nice  bounty.  All  this  wais  very 
fine  for  the  manufacturers,  but  very  disadvantageous  to  the  imperial  exchequer. 
In  1883,  and  again  in  1886,  an  effort  was  made  to  regulate  the  matter  some- 
what by  laws  passed  in  those  years ;  but  the  knife  was  not  sufficiently  well 
applied,  and  it  became  necessary  to  pass  still  another  law  on  the  subject, 
which  went  into  effect  on  the  ist  of  August,  1888. 

.  On  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  Empire,  say  about  3,500,000  double  cent- 
ners annually,  -the  Government  received  a  tax  of  about  ^15,000,000,  to  col- 
lect which  cost  about  11,500,000,  and  the  actual  loss  to  the  imperial  ex- 
chequer by  the  drawback  allowed  on  exported  sugar  amounted  to  about 
$9,000,000  to  $9,500,000.  Thus  the  Government  got  from  the  sugar  tax  in 
net  receipts  only  $3,500,000  to  $4,500,000.  The  lion's  share  went  in  in- 
direct bounty  to  the  manufacturers.  Under  the  present  law  the  manufactur- 
ers will  still  get  an  export  premium  of  about  2  j^  marks  per  double  centner,  or 
about  $4,000,000  for  the  whole  amount  annually  exported. 

THE  WINE  TRADE. 

In  my  annual  report  for  1887  I  said  that  great  dissatis&ction  existed 
among  wine  merchants  over  the  application  to  wine  of  the  law  of  1879  re- 
specting the  adulteration  of  foods  and  drinks,  on  the  ground  that  the  law 
was  not  precise  enough  in  its  definition  of  adulteration,  and  left  hatmless 
and  necessary  manipulation  as  subject  to  legal  process  as-willful  and  injurious 
adulteration.  During  the  past  year  the  trade  has  kept  up  its  agitation  for  a 
special  laiw  defining  and  limiting  what  is  permissible  and  what  is  not ;  but 
although  the  subject  is  before  the  Reichstag  it  has  not  yet  obtained  any  leg- 
islation. The  wine  of  Germany  in  some  years^  as  in  the  present  one,  for 
instance,  is  to  a  large  extent  so  sour  as  to  be  undrinkable  without  improve- 
ment with  sugar.  The  wine  dealers  all  sugar  freely,  when  necessary,  and 
othexwise  improve  the  wine,  but  are  not  justified  by  law  in  'doing  so,  and 
what  they  want  is  a  statute  on  the  subject  which  will  permit  manipulation, 
so  far  as  not  absolutely  injurious  to  health,  without  having  to  label  the  doc- 
tored product  treated  wine.  The  chamber  of  commerce  at  Mayence  in  a 
communication  to  the  Reichstftg  on  the  30th  of  the  last  mondi  formulated 
its  desires  as  follows :  (i)  That  the  manufacture,  as  well  as  the'  sale,  of  made 
wine  —  that  is,  of  wine  fixed  up  in  what  is  known  as  the  cold  way  — be  en- 
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tirely  prohibited ;  (2)  that  the  addition  of  pure  sugar  to  wine  so  long  as  it 
remains ''  most "  be  allowed ;  and  (3)  that  the  law  relating  to  the  adulteration 
of  foods  and  drinks  be  amended  to  this  end. 

The  vintage  of  i838  was  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  wine  obtained  was 
so  poor  in  quality  and  so  sour  that  very  free  sugaring  has  been  necessary  to 
render  it  at  all  palatable.  The  summer  was  very  unpropitious  for  the  grape, 
and  in  fact  for  all  crops,  being  very  coof  and  rainy,  and  the  farmers  and 
fruit  growers  had  an  unsatisfactory  year.  They  got  rain  almost  day  after  day 
for  a  long  period,  and  their  crops  suffered  seriously  in  consequence.  In 
quantity  the  vintage  was  quite  respectable,  being  better  in  this  respect  than 
in  1887,  1886,  or  1885.  An  extended  report  on  the  vintage  was  made  ^y 
me  to  the  Department  on  thje  3d  ultimo. 

BEER  BREWERIES. 

The  beer  breweries  of  Germany  appear  to  be  in  a  prosperous  state,  and 
a  large^number  of  them  have  been  converted  into  stock  companies.  In  the 
last  six  years  one  hundred  and  eleven  stock  brewing  companies  have  been 
oiganized,  with  a  gross  capital  of  85,910,000  marks  (f  21,475,000).  Most 
of  these  were  old  breweries,  whose  owners  took  advantage  of  the  favora- 
ble market  for  brewing  stock  to  convert  their  establishments  into  stock  con- 
oemSy  and  thereby  made  much  profit;  but  a  large  increase  of  brewing  capital 
and  an  enlarged  production  have  necessarily  attended  these  changes. 

The  ease  with  which  beer  can  nowadays  be  shipped  in  all  directions 
incites  the  large  breweries  to  reach  out  for  an  extended  market,  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  certain  breweries  of  repute  are  now  met  with  all  over  the  Empire. 
The  superiority  of  the  beers  of  the  large  breweries,  and  their  cheapness, 
makes  competition  difficult  for  the  small  breweries,  and  they  are  being  forced 
out  of  the  market.  Great  quantities  of  bottled  beer  are  sent  out  in  every 
direction  by  the  large  breweries,  and  the  exportation  to  foreign  countries  * 
has  become  of  much  importance,  especially  of  beer  bottled  on  the  Pasteur 
principle  and  the  exportation  is  growing  all  the  time.  Bavaria  is,  and  will 
doubtless  remain,  the  great  source  of  supply  for  good  beers,  and  the  products 
of  its  breweries  are  in  great  and  increasing  demand  all  over  the  Empire. 

Germany  during  the  German  fiscal  year  i887-'88  imported  142,422  hec- 
toliters of  beer,  against  135,164  in  i886-'87,  and  exported  1,064,236  hec- 
toliters in  i887-'88,  against  1,070,993  in  i886-'87  and  1,249,697  in 
i885-'86 ;  but  the  entire  production  in  the  Empire  increased  from  45,068,030 
hectohters  in  r886-'87  to  47,094,377  in  x887-'88  (hectoliter  =  26.417  gal- 
lons). As  there  was  a  decreased  exportation  and  increased  importation,  it  is 
naturally  to  be  concluded  that  the  consumption  of  beer  in  the  Empire  increased 
in  t887-'88  over  i886-'87,  and  the  Government  reckons  that  there  were  on 
an  aterage  98  liters  (102.9  <iuarts)  of  beer  consumed  by  each  person  in  the 
Empire  in  1887-88,  against  82.8  liters  (86f  quarts)  in  1871.  Ehiring  the 
last  six  years  the  consumption  of  beer  per  capita  has  gradually  increased  from 
84.8  liters  (89  quarts)  to  98  liters  (102.9  quarts)  per  bead.- 
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Exclusive  of  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  there 
were  9,639  breweries  in  operation  in  Germany  in  1887-' 88,  against  9,708  in 
i886-'87,  or  69  less.  These  breweries  turned  out  altogether  27,475,846 
hectoliters  of  beer,  or  an  increased  production  of  3.4  per  cent.  In  the 
manufacture  of  this  beer  were  used  5^354^779  double  centners  of  barley  malt 
(181,110  double  centners  more  than  in  i886-'87),  148,385  double  cent- 
ners of  wheat  malt  (6,632  double  centners  less  than  in  i886-'87),  739 
double  centners  of  other  grain  (2x8  less  than  in  i886-'87),  9,684  double 
centners  of  rice  (2,881  more  than  in  i886-*87),  3  double  centners  of  starch 
flour,  etc.,  25,434  double  centners  of  sugar  (4,239  more  than  in  x 886-' 8 7), 
2,358  double  centners  of  sirup  (255  less  than  in  x886-'87),  and  5>i33  double 
centners  of  other  surrogate  (94  more  than  in  i886-'87). 

In  the  whole  German  Empire,  excluding  the  free  cities  of  Bremen,  Ham- 
burg, and  LQbeck,  but  including  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  there  were 
47,094,377  hectoliters  (19244,233,000  gallons)  of  beer  produced  in  i887-'88, 
of  which  Bavaria  alone  manufactured  more  than  one-fourth,  against  45,068,- 
030  hectoliters  (1,190,696,000  gallons)  in  r886-'87,  and  a  consumption  of 
46,172,563  hectoliters  (1,219,879,000  gallons),  or  98  liters  (102.9  quarts) 
per  capita,  against  94.6  liters  (99^  quarts)  in  i886-'87. 

On  beer  the  German  Government  receives  about  |6,ooo,ooo  in  taxes, 
Bavaria  about  f  8,000,000,  Wurtemberg  about  $2,175,000,  and  Baden  about 
$1,200,000.  These  states  are  independent  of  the  General  Government  in 
the  taxation  of  beer,  and  have  their  own  systems. 

Improved  methods  of  manufacture  enable  the  breweries  to  obtain  more 
beer  from  the  materials  used  than  formerly  without  lowering  the  quality  of 
the  beer. 

FOOD  PRICES. 

The  average  prices  in  Hesse,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  Hessian 
government,  of  the  leading  articles  of  food,  etc.,  during  the  first  ten  months 
of  1888  were  as  follows,  compared  with  1887: 

z888.  1887. 

Wheat,  perioo kilograms ^•44  14*23 

Rye,  per  100  kilograms 3.52  3.42 

Barley,  per  100  kilograms 3.66  3.61 

Oati,  par  lOO  kilograms '. 3.41  3.09 

Hajf  per  100  kilograms 1.76  1.46 

Straw,  per  100  kilograms 1.25  1.13 

Potatoes,  per  100  kilograms 1.23  1.28 

Peas,  per  100  kilograms 5.78  6.08 

Beans,  per  100  kilograms 6.80  6.37 

Beef,  per  kilogram 31  .29 

Veal,  per  kilogrun : «       .27  .25 

Mutton,  per  kilogram 26  .25 

Pork,  per  kilogram „ 29  .27 

Wheat  flour,  per  kilogram 08  .08 

Rye,  per  kilogram 06  .06 

Rye  bread,  per  kilogram 05  .05 

Butter,  per  kilogram 46  .45 
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Goflfee,  p«r  kilogram «-- • .72  .7^ 

Eggs, per  ten ~ «..       .  14  •  14 

Milk,  per  liter 04  .04 

Petroleum,  per  liter • <)$  -^5 

Pit  coal,  per  ton .«    4. 15  4. 10 

EXPORTATION   FROM   MAYENCE  DISTRICT. 

The  exportation  from  the  Mayence  consular  district  to  the  United  States 
during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1888,  compared  to  1887,  ^^  ^^  Al- 
lows: 

x888.  1887. 

Agate-ware  and  jeXvelry $240,229.92  #219,713.44 

Aniline  colors  and  chemicals 291,708.70  248,^97*78 

Cement 137,380.88  102,923.90 

Clay  pipes 11,186.26  9,168.66 

Glue 46,576.89  45,856.60 

H<^s 163,408.79  99,017.60 

Leather 229,830.61  138,687.83 

Preserved  fruits  and  vegetables 14,288.68  11,035.25 

Straw  pulp 44,580.96  •    19,181.07 

Sundries ^8,087. 53  Si»590-75 

Wine  and  brandy  (very  little  brandy) 661,248.53  743,162.17 

Total 1,868,527.75       1,692,035.05 

GERMAN  PATENT  LAW. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  mentioned  that  the  German  patent  laie  had 
long  been  in  need  of  a  thorough  revision,  and  that  the  Government  was 
busy  with  the  task  of  overhauling  it.  No  legislation  has  been  enacted  in 
the  matter,  but  it  is  said  that  a  bill  on  the  subject  will  be  presented  by  the 
Government  to  the  Reichstag  during  the  pending  session.  The  present  law 
is  very  unsatisfactory  to  inventors. 

JAMES  H.  SBIITH, 

Qmtmercial  Agent, 
United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Mayefuty  January  12 ^  i88g. 


CATTLE  AND  DAIRY  FARMING  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  GRIFFIN,  OF  SYDNEY, 

The  recent  introduction  of  the  Cooley  system  of  setting  milk,  together 
with  many  other  American  appliances  used  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  and 
cheese,  has  given  quite  an  impetus  to  dairy-farming  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  absurd  quarantine  laws  of  the  colony  in  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
cattle  except  from  other  portions  of  Australasia  have  operated  very  seriously 
against  anything  like  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  cattle.  Thr 
people  have  noticed  that  their  stock  has  deteriorated,  and  are  agitating  th*^ 
removal  of  the  restrictions.     An  intercolonial  stock  conference  assembled  on 
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Septc»iber  27,  1886^  at  which  Relegates  from  all  the  Austxalasian  colonies 
except  Western  Australia  were  present.  A  reisolution  was  passed  almost 
unanimously  to  the  effect  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  prohibition  on 
the  importation  of  cattle  could  be  safely  removed,  under  proper  restrictions^ 
and  earnestly  requested  the  various  governments  of  Australasia  to  give  effect 
to  the  resolution,  but  not  one  of  the  colonies  has  as  yet  complied  with  the 
request. 

The  absurdity  of  the  prohibition  was  shown  at  the  conference  by  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  admission  of  cattle  from  the  colonies  where  diseases 
existed  and  refusing  admission  from  colonies  that  enjoyed  absolute  immunity 
from  such  diseases.  New  Zealand  was  the  last  colony  to  adopt  the  prohibi- 
tion, and  the  result  is  that  she  had,  for  a  considerable  period,  an  immense 
advantage  over  the  other  colonies.  New  Zealand,  by  keeping  her  ports  open, 
was  enabled  to  improve  the  condition  of  her  herds  with  blooded  animals 
from  foreign  countries.  The  advantage  enjoyed  by  New  Zealand  is  now  dis- 
appearing, and  unless  the  restrictions  against  imported  stock  are  removed  her 
cattle  will  soon  be  in  no  better  condition  than  those  in  other  parts  of  Aus- 
tralasia. 

Mr.  Meredith,  a  member  of  the  Sydney  conference,  read  a  very  interest- 
ing and  valuable  paper  before  that  body,  in  which  he  attributed  the  great 
progress  made  by  the  United  States  in  raising  cattle  to  the  uninterrupted 
importation  of  blood-stock  from  other  countries.  He  was  very  decided  in 
the  opinion  that  the  condition  of  cattle  in  America  was  far  better  than  that 
of  Australia,  and  he  argued  that  what  had  been  done  in  the  United  States 
could  be  done  in  Australia.  He  said:  ''We  must  be  prepared  in  the  future 
for  a  keen  competition  in  the  butter  and  cheese  export  trade.  The  United 
States  is  rapidly  developing  a  variety  of  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  as  most  suit- 
able to  the  different  states.  For  developing  an  extensive  dairying  business 
in  these  colonies  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  build  up  herds  of  various 
kinds  or  grades,  and  at  present  we  have  not  the  material  to  begin  with.'' 

The  subject  of  the  repeal  of  the  laws  against  the  importation  of  cattle  is 
being  strongly  advocated  by  the  press,  and  it  is  thought  that  before  the  close 
of  the  present  year  the  various  governments  will  permit  cattle  to^be  landed 
upon  inspection  from  non-infected  ports.  No  inconsiderable  part  of  Aus- 
tralia is  well  adapted  to  cattle  raising.  Here  there  are  no  heavy  snows. 
The  spring,  autumn,  and  winter  are  the  pleasantest  parts  of  the  year.  The 
summers  are  disagreeable  on  account  of  the  intense  heat,  but  for  about  nine 
months  of  the  year  no  fault  can  be  found  with  the  Australian  climate,  except 
in  seasons  of  drought.  In  the  more  elevated  places,  such  as  on  the  high 
table-lands  of  Glen  Innes,  sharp  white  frosts  appear  in  the  winter,  but  they 
are  soon  dispelled  by  the  sunshine.  Snow  is  not  found  to  any  depth  in  but 
one  part  of  the  colony,  viz,  that  around  Mount  Kosciusco,  and  even  there  it 
is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  Last  winter  proved  the  exception,  and 
snow  fell  in  large  quantities,  necessitating  the  use  of  snow-shoes.  The  rivers 
were  also  frozen  hard  enough  to  admit  of  skating,  the  first  time  for  many 
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years  in  the  history  of  the  colony.  In  the  coast  districts  winters  pass  with 
scarcely  an  appearance  of  frost,  and  especially  on  the  northern  coast  line. 
Grass  grows  all  the  year  round,  and  usually  there  is  an  abundance  of  natural 
food. 

THE  ILIAWARA  DISTRICT. 

Some  of  the  finest  dairy-farms  in  Australia  are  located  in  the  celebrated 
Illawara  district.  The  district  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic  in 
the  colony.  It  consists  of  vast  tracts  of  undulating  hills  and  rolling  grass 
lands  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  It  contains  the  electorates  of 
Illawara  and  Kiama.  It  commences  at  the  coal  cliffs,  about  30  miles  from 
Sydney,  and  extends  60  miles  southward  to  SHoalhaven.  The  district  is 
thickly  populated,  and  contains  the  beautiful  and  rapidly-growing  towns  of 
North  Illawara,  Wollohgong,  Central  Illawara,  Shellharbour,  Port  Kembla, 
and  Bulli. 

The  geological  formation  is  generally  carboniferous,  with  granite  and 
basalt  cropping  out.  One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  Illawara  is  the  beau- 
tiful lake  of  that  name,  9  miles  long  and  3  broad,  surrounded  by  hills  from 
400  to  500  feet  in  height.  A  part  of  the  district  is  broken  by  the  wild  lands 
of  Dromedery,  where  the  mountains  jut  out  into  the  sea,  but  beyond  the 
wild  lands  the  country  assumes  an  imdulating  character  again,  especially 
about  Bega,  250  miles  southwest  of  Sydney,  and  extending  all  the  way  to  th^ 
fertile  .table-lands  of  Mankra.  The  lands  in  the  southwestern  portion  olF 
Illawara  are  fully  as  fertile  as  those  aroimd  Wollongong,  so  often  described 
as  the  garden  of  Illawara. 

Wollongong,  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  is  situated  about  64  miles 
south  of  Sydney,  in  latitude  34^  20'  S.  and  longitude  150^  55'  £.  It  has  a 
population  of  about  10,000.  The  harbor  is  the  most  important  on  the 
south  coast,  and  the  third  as  to  shipping  and  tonnage  in  the  colony.  The 
coal  trade  is  the  chief  industry,  and  next  to  that  comes  dairy-&rming.  In- 
deed, as  to  the  latter,  it  may  be  said  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
colonial  market  is  supplied  with  butter  and  other  dairy  produce  from  Wol- 
longong. The  average  annual  export  of  butter  from  Wollongong  is  about 
15,400,000  pounds.  Between  five  and  six  hundred  kegs  are  frequently 
shipped  weekly.  The  harbor  has  recently  been  improved  and  the  wharfage 
facilities  increased.  The  ease  with  which  the  port  is  reached  by  the  small 
coasting  vessels  has  made  the  place  very  popular  with  the  market  dealers  of 
Sydney.     The  district  is  also  being  opened  up  by  railway. 

CATTLE  CENSUS. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  in  New  South  Wales  at  the  end  of  March, 
1887,  was  i>3^7>S44>  ag^nst  1,317,315  for  the  year  1886,  thus  showing  an 
increase  of  50,529  for  1887.  The  long  series  of  drought  during  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years  made  sad  havoc  with  the  herds,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
number  of  cattle  has  declined  from  3,131,013  in  1877  to  1,367,844  in  1887, 
a  decrease  of  1,763,169. 
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The  subjoined  table  shows  the  number  of  cattle  in  New  South  Wales  for 
each  year  from  1877  ^o  1887,  inclusive: 


Ymt. 


1877    •««*»M«««**»l 

Xoyo  •■•••••••••••••••• 

S879 

1880 , 

i88a 


•«••••••••••••«• 


Catde. 


3,131,0x3 

a, 74^,385 
«»77i»583 
3,9x4,3x0 
8,580,040 
*f 597*348 


Year. 


X883.. 
X884. 
X885.. 
x886. 
X887.. 


Cattle. 


i,8S9»9«5 
«,^#753 
«»4a5f«30 
t,3«7#3iS 
»» 3671844 


The  cattle  are  distributed  throughout  59  cattle  districts,  Casino  heading 
the  list  with  i35>o59  and  Glen  Innes  coming  next  with  93,232.  Kiama, 
a  port  of  the  Illawara  district,  had  64,595;  Teaterfield,  61,139;  Armidale, 
60^047;  Grafton,  59i6o8;  Maitland,  52,109;  Illawara,  15,000,  and  Dubbo, 
13,099. 

IMPORTS  OF  CATTLE. 

Daring  1886  there  were  imported  into  New  South  Wales  80,677  cattle 
from  the  neighboring  colox\ies,  valued  at  ^2,167,840,  against  36,602  cattle, 
valued  at  ^1,040,910,  for  the  year  1885.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  and  value  of  cattle  imported  into  New  South  Wales  for  each  year 
from  1877  to  1886,  inclusive. 


Year. 


1877... 
1898... 

i88ow.»«iM«» 
x88x.....».. 


>••———••■■■»•• 


—■»■»—  •«  •  ••••••«•• 


Number. 


3.563 
Si453 
7»ao3 
3>«53 

9,60a 


Value. 


175,095 
986,395 
a43»4ao 
7a»67S 
3»7»635 


Year. 


x889.. 
X883.. 
X884.. 
1885.. 
x886. 


Number. 


5»93o 

3.460 

36,180 

36,602 

80,677 


Value. 


#■49,895 

196,595 

«, 575, 550 

1,040,9x0 

9,167,840 


During  the  year  1886  Victoria  furnished  the  colony  with  10,345 ;  South 
Australia,  x>309;  Queensland,  68,321;  New  Zealand,  771;  Western  Aus- 
tralia, 31 ;  total,  80,677. 

EXPORT  OF  CATTLE. 

New  South  Wales  exported  during  the  year  1886  51,359  cattle,  valued  at 
$1,485,650,  against  52,79^,  valued  at  1146,645,  for  1885. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  value  of  cattle  exported  from 
New  South  Wales  for  each  year  from  1876  to  1886,  inclusive : 


Year. 


X077  ***********************************  * 

xoTa......  ».«...«.*..«»■*.********  **»«.. 

»879.* * 

x88ix.........*.*.....**..M 

i88x 


Number. 

Value. 

«9,899 

^,690,980 

62,875 

«,»36,470 

5«,«55 

x,976,xxo 

58,050 

a,o»5,«59 

86,X27 

9,951,790 

55,540 

1,954.645 

Year. 


x889, 
X883 
X884 
188s 
x886 


Number. 


5a»x37 
49,960 

40,074 
5«,999 
51,359 


Value. 


|X,4X0,990 

1,336,810 
x,046,96o 
X, 465, 645 
",485,650 
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Of  the  cattle  exported  during  1886  Victoria  received  47,650  head,  valued 
^^  l'>333>^4S  >  South  Australia,  2,897,  valued  at  f  109, 260.;  Tasmania,  a68, 
valued  at  ^12,775  y  Queensland,  508,  valued  at  138,310;  South  Sea  Islands, 
6,  valued  at  1 1 .  75  ;  Western  Australia,  1 5 ,  valued  at  ^3.50;  and  Hong-Kong, 
13,  valued  at  ^7.50;  total  number,  51,359,  and  total  value,  |i, 485,650. 
According  to  the  last  report  of  the  chief  importer  of  stock  the  only  prevail- 
ing diseases  among  the  cattle  are  pleuro-pneumonia  and  tuberculosis.  In 
twenty-eight  districts,  on  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  runs,  the  cattle  were 
reported  as  affected  slightly  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  in  thirty-one  dis- 
tricts the  cattle  are  reix)rted  as  being  free  from  that  disease.  In  twenty-five 
of  the  infected  districts  the  disease  was  caused  by  contagion  from  infected 
traveling  sto<^k  from  Queensland,  in  two  districts  its  cause  could  not  be 
traced,  and  in  one  district  the  cause  not  known.  From  twenty-seven  dis- 
tricts it  is  reported  that  inoculation  was  successfully  perfonned  on  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  out  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  holdings  or  stations, 
On  the  two  holdings  where  the  inoculation  was  unsuccessful  the  failure  is 
attributed  to  bad  virus,  for  a  second  operation  proved  successful. 

In  every  case  the  result  was  satisfactory,  the  disease  leaving  the  herds. 
The  numberofownersin favor ofinoculation is gi\^en as 4,532;  against^  1,106; 
2,215  undecided,  and  6,610  opinions  not  known.  The  number  of  owners 
in  favor  of  compulsory  inoculation  in  the  case  of  infected  herds  is  given  as 
3>645  ;  against  it,  1,682 ;  undecided,  2,066,  and  6,628  opinions  not  known. 
The  reports  of  the  inspectors  show  that  the  practice  of  inoculation  for  pleuro- 
pneumonia is  becoming  more  and  more  general,  with  very  favorable  results. 
The  chief  inspector  of  stock  obtained  much  valuable  information  from  a  few 
of  the  largest  owners  of  cattle  as  to  their  experience  with  virus,  and  the  in- 
formation which  is  given  at  length  in  his  report  furnishes,  I  think,  abundant 
evidence  of  the  benefit  of  inoculation. 

Mr.  John  McKenzie,  one  of  the  delegates  from  New  Zealand  to  the  Syd- 
ney stock  conference,  stated  that  New  Zealand,  in  importing  cattle  fi-om 
Australia,  introduced  pleuro  into  Otago  at  the  end  of  1863,  and  that  it  re- 
mained two  or  three  years,  but  with  careful  regulations  and  inoculation  they 
had  been  able  to  stamp  it  out,  and  that  not  a  single  case  of  pleuro  existed 
throughout  New  Zealand. 

In  regard  to  tuberculosis,  the  chief  inspector  of  stock  says  that  it  should 
not  be  confounded  with  pleuro,  for  the  former  is  altogether  of  a  more  subtle 
and  dangerous  character.  He  rec:ommends  that  cattle  affected  with  the  dis- 
ease should  be  condemned  and  destroyed.  The  tuberculosis,  he  says,  is 
hereditary,  and  is  not  only  communicated  from  one  animal  to  another,  but 
to  human  beings,  as  experience  has  shown,  with  inoculation. 

DIFFERENT   BREEDS. 

All  the  principal  breeds  of  cattle  are  represented  in  the  herds  of  New 
South  Wales.  The  short-horns  are  the  most  numerous.  The  total  number 
of  this  class  at  the  end  of  March^  1887,  was  560,9181  of  which  34,819  wer^ 
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pure  bred  and  526,099  were  ordinary.  Of  the  Hereford,  a  class  of  cattle 
rapidly  growing  in  favor,  there  were  167,231,  of  which  there  were  15,430  pure 
bred  and  ordinary  151,801.  The  Devons  numbered,  pure  and  stud,  59699, 
and  ordinary,  439I33;  total  Devons,  48,837.  Black  polled,  pure  and  stud, 
368;  ordinar]^7i9;  total  Black  polled,  1,087.  Ayrshire,  pure  and  stud,  942 ; 
ordinary,  2,595;  total  Ayrshires,  3,537.  Alderneys,  pure  and  stud,  298; 
ordinary,  179;  total  Alderneys,  473.  Crosses,  first  crosses,  3,485;  ordi' 
nary,  582,276;  total,  585,761.  The  crosses  are  estimated  as  follows :  Short- 
horns  and  Herefords,  220,463;  short-horns  and  Devons,  75,618;  Herefords 
and  Devons,  24,533;  short-horns  and  black  polled,  2,560;  Ayrshire  and 
short-horns,  4,000;  and  the  remainder,  248,247,  not  recognized. 

The  estimated  number  of  fat  cattle  to  be  sent  to  market  during  the  year 
ending  March,  1888,  is  given  by  Mr.  Alexander  Bruce,  chief  inspector  of 
stock  of  New  South  Wales,  as  213,279,  and  the  number  of  store  cattle  as 
139,269.  From  fifteen  districts  the  fat  cattle  are  sent  principally  to  Mel- 
bourne, Victoria,  and  from  three  districts  to  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  and 
from  the  remaining  districts  to  Sydney,  Mudgee,  Bathurst,  Orange,  and  Tarn- 
worth,  all  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales.  The  number  of  cattle  kept 
wholly  in  the  paddocks  is  given  at  937,595  >  the  number  in  open,  274,596; 
and  the  remainder,  155,653,  are  depastured  both  ways. 

There  is  in  New  South  Wales,  as  elsewhere,  a  variety  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  best  kinds  of  cattle  for  dairy  purposes.  The  Ayrshires  appear  to  give 
the  most  satisfaction,  although  the  number  used  for  such  purposes  is  noth- 
ing like  as  large  as  that  6f  the  short-horns.  Some  farmers  show  a  de- 
cided preference  for  a  cross  between  the  Ayrshire  and  short-horn.  The 
Alderneys  are  coming  more  and  more  into  favor,  but  the  number  of  pure 
breds,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this  report,  in  the  whole  of 
the  colony  is  only  298.  There  are  also  a  number  of  superb  Jerseys,  which 
have  given  great  satisfaction  for  dairy  purposes,  especially  those  on  the  model 
farm  of  Mr.  Alfred  Bennett,  near  Camden.  These  cattle  are  usually  described 
as  Alderneys,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  represent,  notwithstanding  their 
resemblance  to  the  Aldemey,  an  altogether  different  and  distinct  breed. 

As  these  two  kinds  of  cattle  are  almost  everywhere  confounded,  I  have 
thought  to  mention  here  some  of  the  differences  between  them.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Jersey  has  been  kept  pure  on  the  Channel  island  of  that  name  for 
centuries,  and  no  foreign  cattle  have  ever  been  allowed  to  land  on  Jersey  for 
over  a  period  of  one  hundred  years.  This  has  not  been  the  case  in  the 
Aldemey  Island,  for  foreign  cattle  have  been  allowed  to  land  there,  and,  as 
a  result,  the  Alderneys  have  not  been  kept  pure.  They  are  mainly  made  up 
from  a  cross  of  the  Jersey  and  cattle  from  Guernsey  on  the  original  stock. 
The  Alderneys  are  not,  therefore,  regarded  as  so  good  as  either  the  Jerseys  or 
Guernseys,  and  have  not  so  many  fine  points,  being  more  uneven  in  their 
make-up.  The  term  Aldemey  was  applied  by  mistake  to  the  Jersey  cows  by 
the  English  when  they  first  began  to  import  them,  but  importers  now  give  to 
each  breed  its  proper  name. 
No.  103,  March 12 
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METHOD   OF    DAIRY-FARMING. 

Australian  cattle  are  not  housed  or  stall-fed.  Their  food  consists,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  of  the  natural  grasses.  The  dairy-farms  vary  in  size 
from  io«  to  600  acres.  In  an  average  year  foiir  acres  of  pasture  would  be 
sufficient  to  graze  one  cow.  Of  course,  in  bad  seasons  this^ould  not  be 
enough,  but  in  seasons  like  the  present  it  would  be  more  than  enough. 
Some  cows,  especially  in  the  Illawara  district,  give  as  much  as  418  pounds 
of  milk  per  week,  from  which  18^  pounds  of  butter  are  made.  This  is  the 
largest  yield  reported  for  the  year  1886.  The  average  value  of  cows  per 
year  is  about  ;£i2  (I58.39)  per  head;  that  is  when  butter  would  sell  for  9^. 
(18  cents)  to  iSd,  (36  cents)  per  pound.  Such  a  cow  would  give  milk  eight 
months  out  of  the  twelve. 

Calves  are  usually  hand-fed,  and,  when  not  required  for  store  purposes, 
find  a  ready  market  in  Sydney  at  good  figures.  A  man  or  boy  on  horseback 
is  employed  to  bring  the  cows  up  and  drive  them  into  the  stock-yard,  from 
which  they  are  driven  into  bails,  a  system  of  torture,  as  far  as  I  know,  pecu- 
liar to  Australia.  The  milking-shed  is  a  roughly  made  structure,  composed 
of  a  few  uprights  and  slabs,  with  one  side  open,  and  covered  over  with  a 
shingle,  bark,  or  iron  roof,  the  Hoor  being  paved  with  wood  or  stone.  The 
bails  are  Tormed  by  large  uprights  set  into  the  ground  and  reaching  to  the 
roof,  something  after  the  fashion  in  which  stalls  are  fixed  in  stables.  Strong 
lateral  double  braces  are  morticed  into  these  uprights,  one  set  close  to  the 
ground  and  the  other  about  five  feet  above  the  ground.  These  braces  are 
securely  fastened  opposite  each  other,  about  three  inches  apart ;  swinging- 
bars  are  placed  into  the  grooves  of  the  beams  at  sufficient  distance  from  one 
of  the  uprights  to  hold  the  neck  of  the  cow.  The  lower  end  of  the  bar  is 
fastened  loosely  by  a  bolt  to  the  beams.  This  forms  a  pivot  by  which  the 
top  of  the  bar  may  be  opened  or  closed  as  required.  The  cow  to  be  milked 
is  driven  into  the  stall,  and  is  made  to  insert  her  head  under  the  top  beam 
and  along  the  side  of  one  of  the  uprighters.  The  swinging-lever  is  closed 
and  a  wooden  peg  put  through  it  and  the  beams,  which  holds  the  cow  in  her 
place.  A  small  rope  with  a  noose  on  it  is  then  passed  round  her  hind  leg 
nearest  to  where  the  milker  sits,  and  tightened  around  a  post  so  as  to  stretch 
the  cow's  1^  out  horizontally  behind  her.  The  milking  is  then  proceeded 
with  in  the  usual  way.  This  method,  as  may  be  readily  imagined,  does  not 
improve  the  temper  or  disposition  of  the  cow. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  BUTTER. 

The  co-operative  system  of  making  butter,  now  becoming  very  popular  in 
Australia,  is  far  more  satisfactory  and  profitable  than  the  old  method.  Under 
the  new  system,  the  farmers  interested  form  a  company  and  elect  a  board  of 
directors,  which  appoints  the  manager  or  superintendent.  All  the  butter 
factories  are  not  co-operative,  for  some  of  them  are  conducted  wholly  by  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  milk  is  bought  at  a  fixed  price  per  gallon,  and  worked 
up  to  the  best  advantage.     The  machinery  for  the  factories  is  usually  pur- 
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chased  in  the  United  States.  About  three  or  four  years  ago  there  was  only 
one  butter  factory  in  New  South  Wales,  now  there  are  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
six  iiK:tories.  By  the  new  system,  which  is  a  very  economical  one.  The 
milk  b  taken  off  the  itemises  as  soon  as  obtained  from  the  cow,^d  the 
pails  are  brought  back  to  the  dairy  thoroughly  cleansed  by  steam.  The  but- 
ter is  sent  to  market  in  tubs  or  jars  holding  about  one  hundred  pounds  each. 
As  soon  as  it  reaches  the  market  it  is  either  sold  out  of  the  tubs  or  pressed 
into  rolls  f^  the  butter  dealer.  By  the  old  method  the  butter  was  poorly 
cleansed  and  rapidly  became  rancid.  Experiments  are  now  being  made  in 
salting  butter  by  immersing  it  in  strong  brine  while  in  the  granular  state,  and 
pressing  it  into  roUs  with  machinery.  I  have  never  seen  in  any  part  of  Aus- 
tralia butter  put  upon  the  market  properly  pressed  into  rolls,  as  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  in  other  cities  in  the  United  States,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Australian  product  will  not  keep  fresh  but  for  a  very  short  period. 

The  Kiama  Agnicultural  Association  has  done  much  towards  the  promotion 
of  the  dairying  interests  in  Australia.  It  has  been  in  the  hal^t  for  many 
years  past  of  awarding  a  number  of  prizes  for  cows  {Mroducing  the  greatest 
quantity  of  milk.  The  association  admits  to  its  herd-book  any  cow  that  can 
produce  twelve  pounds  of  butter  or  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  milk 
per  week.  According  to  the  rules  of  the  association  the  progeny  of  cows, 
male  or  female,  qualified  as  above,  are  admitted  into  the  herd-book,  and  any 
bull,  four  of  whose  progeny  have  passed  the  required  test.  A  series  of  prizes 
were  offered  in  1886  by  the  association  to  cows  giving  the  most  milk  in 
twenty-four  hours.  It  was  determined  that  the  test  should  take  place  in  the 
same  locality,  the  object  being  to  place  competing  animals  upon  an  equal 
footing.  The  following  are  the  results  of  the  tests,  which  were  conducted 
on  Mr,  N.  Craig's  farm,  V' Jarn(  Park,''  near  Kiama: 


NaiBc  of  owner. 


DOm M ..•*• 

\^OIC  0Vu0.**«*.....«««*««. 

J.  McCaffrey 

Hu^CoOey 

J.T.  &E.Cok. 

Hugh  Dudgeon.^.... 


Date  of  test. 

Weight 
of  milk 

Wdsht 

week. 

butter. 

ISt. 

Us,Om, 

NoY.  xa-T9,  1883 

4»9 

z8     0 

Nov.  X9-Z9,  '^ 

39a 

15     0 

Nov.  i5-9a,  1883 

343 

«3      4 

Nov.  xy^a,  1883 

893 

Z3        0 

Dec.  17^9, 1883 

989 

M      4 

Feb.      7-«,  X884 

300 

19       8 

Jan.  34-31,  x8^ 

966 

xa      4 

June      x-7,  x886 

»S6 

X9    la 

Dec.      a-9, 1886 

301 

za      0 

Dec.      9-9,1886 

319 

14    zo 

Niatuze  of  postuie 


Rye,  gzass,  and  clover.. 


.....w.^do.. 

.do............ 

....... .do. n. , 

Gcaas  (dry)  supple- 
mented with  broad' 
cast  com. 

Broadcast  com. , 

Grass  pasture 

do.. , 

.do....... , 


Weather. 


Strong  westerly  winds. 

Do. 
Windy  and  hot. 

Do. 
Excessively  hot. 
Qoae-anddcy. 

Windy,  hot,  and  dry. 
Cold. 

Hot  but  mobt. 
Do. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  prizes  awarded  in  1 885-' 86:  For  cows 
giving  the  largest  quantity  of  milk  in  twenty-four  hours,  ;^io  ($48.66); 
second  quantity,  £S  Ss.  ($40.91);  third,  £5  (I24.33);  fourth,  £3  y, 
($15.33);  fifth,  £2  2s,  ($io.2a).     Best  milking  heifer  under  three  years 
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old,  £^2  2s.  (10.22);  second  best,  j£i  (I4.86).  In  both  classes  competing 
animals  had  to  be  milked  three  times  within  twenty-four  hours  in  the  presence 
of  two  members  of  the  committee,  the  second  and  third  milkings  only  being 
weighed.  The  result  of  the  competition  between  the  prize-winners  was  as 
follows:  Mr.  H.  Frederick's  cow,  53  pounds;  Mr.  H.  Dudgeon's  cow,  53 
pounds;  Mr.  H.  Colley'scow,  51^^  pounds;  Mr.  John  Lindsay's  cow,  $i}i 
pounds;  Messrs.  James  Bros.'  cow,  49^  pounds.  At  a  later  period  in  1886 
the  association  offered  similar  prizes  to  the  above  under  somewhat  altered 
conditions,  and  the  following  results  were  obtained : 


Name  of  owner. 

Color  of  animal. 

Date 
of  test. 

Weight  of  mOk  fai  a4  hours. 

I^fltnra. 

Homing. 

Eyrainf^. 

Total. 

John  Lindsay....^.... 
Do. 

JJOw... .•••■•.. .a..... 

Daniel  Boyd 

jK.eQ*.....M... ...... 

UIgnt  roan...... 

Dark  red 

z886. 

Jan.     9 

Jan.     9 

Jan.     9 
May     5 
June     9 
Oct.      a 
Oct.    aa 
Nov.  83 
Dec.  30 

Z887. 

Jan.    a8 

z886. 

Not.  ay 
Oct.    a9 

ZSs.Om. 
b6        0 

aa         0 

az         0 

3oH      0 

9f            0 
96             0 

ay         0 
ay        Z4 

3»H      0 

17H      0 
z8         0 

Us.Om. 

as^     0 

az         0 
a8         0 

aa         0 

09         0 

•••               ••• 

37      0 

a8         0 

17H      0 
z8H      0 

LAs.Ob. 
51K     0 

44K      0 
4a         0 

^H    0 
49       0 
55       0 
s»H    0 

54      «4 

35       0 

36H    0 

Gmas,  sour  nilIk,crKked 
oom^and  biwn. 

GiaaSy  cracxedoonifaad 
bian. 

Do. 
Ryegrasa. 
Gnaa  paddock. 
Clover  and  ry«  grMS. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Robert  MOler ^, 

H.  Fredericks „,. 

Jamea  Sliarpe......M.. 

X^O......  ..a........... 

James  W.  Cola  ....... 

Robert  Miller*....... 

HnghCoOey,  Jr«.... 

■  ••  •••OOt  •••■•••  •••a  ••• 

do.w •• 

Red  and  white. 

Light  roan 

......do......M...... 

*  Heifer  under  three  yean  old. 

Strong  efforts  are  being  made  by  capitalists  and  others  to  encourage 
dairy-farming  in  the  northern  coast  country.  Formerly  com  (maize)  and 
timber  were  the  chief  products  of  those  districts,  but  the  advance  in  the 
price  of  butter  and  the  decline  in  that  of  maize  are  inducing  the  farmers  there 
to  turn  their  attention  to  butter  and  cheese  making.  The  climate  is  hot, 
but  the  farmers  hope  to  overcome  that  obstacle  by  the  erection  of  cooling 
appliances.  The  northern  country  is  imdoubtedly  better  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  sugar-cane,  coffee,  arrowroot,  tapioca,  pine-apples,  and  bananas 
than  for  the  products  of  the  dairy. 

IMPORTS  OF  BXJTTER. 

The  total  quantity  of  butter  imported  into  New  South  Wales  during  the 
year  x886  was  27,940  cwt.,  valued  at  ^797,680,  against  32,366  cwt.,  valued 
at  f  590,975  for  1885.  The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of 
butter  imported  into  New  South  Wales  during  the  year  1886, 'with  the  names 
of  countries  whence  imported : 
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Country. 


GrtttBritala 

Qoeensland ^,, » 

Tasuuuia ^ ^ , 


>•«•••«••••••••*••••••••••••••••«•««• 


!••••••••••••••••••••••••••■•••«••••*•■ 


New  Zealand... 
Wat  Amtnlia , 
Rji ^ 


United  States 
Fiance 


Italy.. 
India 


IMPORTS  OF  CHEESE. 

The  total  quantity  of  cheese  imported  into  New  South  Wales  during  the 
year  1886  was  1,229,334  pounds,  valued  at  f  21 7,540,  against  769,148  pounds, 
valued  at  1145,815.  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of 
cheese  imported  into  New  South  Wales  during  the  year  1886,  with  the  names 
of  the  countries  whence  imported : 


Gnat  Britain 

Vkcorio......... 

South  Australia...., 

Qneensland 

Tasmania 

New  y^Tiland 

Western  Australia 

Gcnnany 

New  Caledonia 

France , 

Belgium........^..... 

United  States 


Coiintiy. 


Value. 


I«8,975 
1i,5ao 

5.875 

33» 

5 

«5X,75« 

10 

x»975 

30 

a,  400 

«»X75 

585 


EXPORT  OF  BUTTER. 

The  export  of  butter  produced  in  the  colony  during  the  year  1886  was 
58,047  pounds,  valued  at  $2,862,  against  169,261  pounds,  valued  at  ^44,460, 
for  1885.  The  export  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  neighboring  col- 
onies. During  the  autumn  of  the  present  year  several  shipments  of  New 
South  Wales  butter  were  made  to  London  in  the  refrigerating  chambers  of 
the  Orient  line  of  steamers.  The  shipments  are  said  to  have  realized  very 
fair  returns  in  a  depressed  market.  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  butter  produce  of  the  colony  exported  during  the  year  1886 
with  the  names  of  the  countries  whence  exported: 
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Quantity. 

Value. 

Victoria ^ 

Ppttmdt. 

34,3«3 
z^iao 

«59 

3B4 

37S 

lis 

90 

SoatfaAattCMlia.^.^. 

QueeDsland ^„ ^ 

South  Sea  Islands  ............... 

New  CaladanJa ^ 

••••«•••■••••»•■■•■*•■*••••••••«••»•«•••••«•« 

*•■•••••••■••••■•■•••••*•••«■*•••«••■« 

Weft^rn  Auftralia r 

490 
no 

New  Guinea^ 

Total., 

58,«6 

<4>3» 

EXPORT  OF  CHEESE. 

The  quantity  of  cheese,  the  product  of  the  colony,  exported  during  i386, 
was  11,386  pounds,  valued  at  $2,085,  ^^nst  169,261  pounds,  valued  at 
144,640  for  1885.  '^^  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
exports  of  cheese,  the  product  of  the  colony,  for  the  year  1886,  with  the 
countries  whence  exported : 


Coontry. 


Qiauit2ty. 


Vafaie. 


Victoria. . .  ..m**** 

South  Australia 

New  y.eateiML...... ............ .... 

Quecnslaiid  ...••...m......m.«...m 

New  Caledonia... 

Western  Australia 


«.4»4 

Pi5 

130 

•5 

ISO 

•5 

3»«53" 

m 

5.915 

9« 

6m 

95 

Totah. 


",3B6 


a.fiCS 


Much  pressure  was  brought  recently  upon  the  New  South  Wales  Govern- 
ment to  levy  a  tax  of  2d.  (4  cents)  per  pound  upon  all  butter  and  cheese  im- 
ported into  the  colony  in  the  hope  that  it  would  stimulate  the  industry  of 
dairy-farming,  and  the  Government  finally  consented  to  levy  the  tax.  This 
course,  however,  is  likely  to  bring  about  a  directly  opposite  result  from  what 
was  intended,  for  long  before  the  duty  was  imposed  the  exports  of  New 
South  Wales  butter  were  frequently  in  excess  of  the  imports.  I  am  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  James  Harold,  agricultural  reporter  of  the  Town  and  Coun- 
try Journal,  for  valuable  aid  in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

G.  W.  GRIFFIN, 

United  States  Consulate. 
Sydffey,  New  Souih  Waits. 
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RELATIONS  BETWEEN  HOLLAND  AND  HER  COLONIES. 

REPORT   OF   CONSUL    ECKSTEIN,    OF  AMSTERDAM. 

In  these  days,  when  so  much  universal  attention  is  attracted  by  the  pro- 
ceeclings  of  several  European  countries  having  for  their  object  the  acquisi- 
tion of  foreign  territory  in  distant  parts  for  purposes  of  colonization,  com- 
merce, etc.,  a  few  general  remarks  touching  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
Dutch  colonies  of  the  present  to  the  mother  country,  and  of  the  necessity  . 
and  desirability  of  their  retention,  etc.,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

I  would  at  once  begin  by  remarking  that  the  popular  sentiment  of  the 
country  still  holds  strongly  to  the  opinion  that  the  colonies  iare  indispensable 
to  the  importance  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  that  the  country, 
politically,  commercially,  industrially,  and  otherwise,  would  soon  dwindle 
into  comparative  insignificance  if  deprived  of  its  foreign  possesions. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  equally  true  that  complaints  are  not  infrequently 
heard  of  an  insufficient  amount  of  general  knowledge  existing  among  the 
public  at  large  respecting  matters  and  things  appertaining  to  the  East  and 
West  India  colonies,  and  that  there  exists  more  or  less  indifference  as  to 
their  future  fate  on  the  part  of  those  not  having  some  immediate  or  material 
interest  to  subserve. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  asserted  that,  compared  with  other  nations, 
not  even  excepting  the  English,  the  Dutch  manifest  the  most  interest  in  their 
colonial  possessions,  and  study  their  wants  and  requirements  the  most.  As 
'one  evidence  of  this  it  is  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  number  of  all  sorts  of 
publications  in  Holland  concerning  colonial  afiairs  of  every  description  is 
certainly  a  remarkable  fact,  especially  when  taking  into  consideration  the 
limited  population  of  the  mother  cotmtry. 

The  relations  between  this  country  and  its  colonies  have  undergone 
various  important  changes  within  the  last  half  of  this  century.  Whilst  under 
the  former  law,  which  provided  for  the  collection  of  certain  differential 
duties  (differentieeU  rechteri)  in  favor  of  the  Netherlands,  almost  all  Dutch 
India  products  were  brought  to  and  disposed  of  in  Dutch  markets,  and 
nearly  all  supplies  for  the  colonies  went  there  via  Holland,  its  abrogation,  in  ' 
1874,  brought  about  a  great  alteration  in  this  respects 

Other  countries,  especially  England,  now  share  in  the  trade  unrestrictedly, 
and  receive  on  consignments  a  considerable  proportion  of  colonial  staple 
products,  particularly  such  as  sugar,  tea,  cinchona,  etc. 

Whilst  the  bulk  of  that  business  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  merchants 
and  capitalists  in  Holland,  it  is  not  so  much  through  any  particular  advan- 
tages they  enjoy  as  it  is  owing  to  individual  exertions  to  retain  the  same. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  that  there  are  now 
found  many  influential  parties  in  this  coimtry  who  are  favoring,  and  even 
active,  in  bringing  about  the  re-enactment  of  some  law  which  will  again 
confer  some  special  advantage  upon  producers,  exporters,  and  others  in  Hol- 
land who  may  at  any  time  be  or  become  interested  in  the  India  trade. 
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Again,  during  the  past  thirty  years  a  tendency  has  been  observable,  and 
to  a  great  extent  realized,  of  bringing  about  a  more  harmonious  agreement 
between  certain  formerly  existing  objectionable  institutions  in  the  colonies 
and  modern  constitutional  laws.  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the 
abolishment  of  oppressive  and  compulsory  labor  on  Government  account  or 
in  connection  with  work  on  its  plantations  and  otherwise,  and  in  relaxing 
the  severity  formerly  prevailing ;  for  instance,  by  the  improvements  intro- 
duced into  the  public  instruction,  thereby  rendering  it  more  accessible  to 
the  natives;  by  the  abolishment  of  corporal  punishment,  as  well  as  by  better- 
ing the  administration  of  justice,  whereby  the  general  situation  of  the  native 
population  has  been  greatly  promoted  during  the  past  quarter  of  this  century. 

So,  also,  in  the  field  of  colonial  finances  has  the  general  situation  become 
ameliorated  by  the  passage  of  "the  law  called  the  camptabiliteiis-wet^  a  law 
which  provides  for  or  compels  the  keeping  of  regular  books  of  account  in 
ev^y  business,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  it  infused  increased  security  and 
tended  to  enliven  the  interest  taken  in  colonial  concerns  or  enterprises.  By 
this  law  the  colonial  budget  is  discussed  and  fixed  annually  by  the  States- 
General  in  the  Netherlands,  while  formerly  the  financial  management  of  the 
colonies  was  the  exclusive  .prerogative  and  task  of  the  Government,  without 
any  interference  of  the  Parliament.  In  187 1  an  act  was  passed  which  pro- 
vides for  the  obtaining  of  grants,  concessions,  or  leases  by  certain  parties  for 
lands  to  be  brought  under  cultivation  and  intended  for  the  production  of 
diverse  products. 

Large  amounts  of  capital  have,  in  consequence  thereof,  gradually  been 
invested  for  such  purposes,  especially  in  Java  and  Sumatra.  This  had  the 
effect  of  resulting  in  a  great  boon  to  the  natives,  as  it  affords  them  oppor- 
tunities to  increase  their  earnings  by  all  sorts  of  labor.  Through  this  great 
amount  of  Dutch  capital  invested  in  Indian  undertakings  the  bonds  between 
the  mother  country  and  he^^  colonies  have  naturally  been  greatly  strength- 
ened. Whether  fair  or  satisfactory  returns  are  obtained  from  the  large 
amounts  of  capital  thus  invested  can  not  be  said  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, as  many  of  the  estates  are  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals ;  but  it 
is  the  general  opinion  that,  on  an  average,  fair  profits  are  realized. 

It  is  true  that  heavy  losses  were  incurred  during  the  sugar  crisis  of  1884, 
but  these  have  since  been  gradually  made  up  for.  This  has  not  been,  and  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  accomplish;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  now  represented 
that  colonial  sugar  can  hold  its  own  against  the  beet-root  product.  The 
products,  it  is  said,  are  no  longer  so  great  as  formerly,  but  still  they  are 
regarded  to  be  sufficient  to  make  investments  in  sugar  production  fairly  re- 
munerative. 

Private  industries  of  various  descriptions  in  India  are  constantly  being 
augmented,  and  the  capital  required  to  work  them  is  continually  increasing. 

As  another  noteworthy  factor  in  connection  with  colonial  affairs,  my  atten* 
tion  is  directed  to  the  matter  of  the  great  number  of  Netherlanders  holding 
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good  and  paying  positions  in  the  civil  service  and  otherwise  in  the  Indies. 
There  is  said  to  be  hardly  a  family  in  Holland  which  has  not  one  or  more 
relatives  there. 

To  the  picture  as  above  drawn  there  is  also  a  dark  side,  produced  by 
various  agencies  and  consisting  of  different  unfavorable  situations,  which  I 
am  not  prepared  or  in  position  to  describe  fully  or  comprehensively  at  this 
time.  I  would  allude  only  to  the  war  in  Atcheen,  which,  since  its  com- 
mencement in  1873,  ^^  been  a  constant  drain  on  the  national  treasury,  and 
its  protraction  still  demands  great  financial  sacrifices.  The  great  falling  off 
in  the  yearly  yield  of  the  Java  coffee  crops  has  also  much  to  do  with  the 
state  of  the  country's  finances,  or  with  having  changed  the  annual  surplus  in 
the  budgets  of  former  years  into  considerable  deficits  during  more  recent 
years.  The  last  budget  formed  an  exception,  showing,  a  balance  on  the  side 
of  the  revenue,  but  this  was  .the  result  of  certain  higher  taxes  recently  levied. 

Of  the  colony  of  Surinam  it  is  remarked  that  it  had  to  struggle  over 
many  difficulties  for  a  long  period  after  the  abolition  of  slavery  there.  The 
condition  of  things  now  prevailing  is  far  from  being  rose-colored,  but  there 
are  just  traces  of  improvement  discernible. 

It  is  often  complained  that  certain  capitalists,  and  men  of  enterprise  in 
Holland  allow  their  attention  to  be  too  exclusively  absorbed  by  colonial  mat- 
ters to  the  exclusion  of  taking  sufficient  notice  of  the  opportunities  which 
are  so  often  offered  by  other  countries.  Unfavorable  comments  on  this  score 
do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  justified,  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  observed  that  latterly  many  are  bestirring  themselves  and  taking 
great  interest  in  affairs  commercial,  agricultural,  mining,  etc. ,  in  South  Africa, 
particularly  in  the  Transvaal,  in  British  Borneo,  in  the  Argentine  Repub- 
public ;  in  Brazil,  for  the  direct  importation  of  coffee,  etc.  Besides,  the 
fact  that  Holland  is  carrying  on  an  ever-increasing  trade  with  all  the  adjacent 
countries  in  Europe,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  people  of  the  Netherlands  still  regard  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
their  colonies  as  essentially  necessary  for  the  material  prosperity  and  political 
importance  of  the  mother  country.  Any  sacrifice  ever  required  to  be  made 
in  order  to  prevent  their  being  lost  or  passing  into  the  hands  of  any  other 
European  power  will,  in  my  humble  judgment,  be  made  by  the  Dutch  people, 
quite  as  readily  as  it  would  be  on  account  of  their  own  country's  independ- 
ence or  national  autonomy,  and  any  hostile  movement,  from  any  quarter, 
against  the  colonies  would  be  as  heroically  confronted  as  one  directed  against 
the  mother  country  itself.  "  It,  however,  remains  for  me  to  tone  down,  to 
qualify  the  above  concluding  statements  by  observing  that,  imfortunately, 
Holland's  military  establishments  and  means  of  defense  are  unequal  —  dis- 
proportioned  —  to  the  so  very  strong  national  feeling  of  its  people,  th^ir 
loyalty  and  patriotism. 

As  partly  illustrating  why  such  great  importance  is  attached  by  the  Dutch 
people  to  remain  in  possession  of  their  colonies,  and  as  in  exemplification  of 
the  largeness  of  the  subject  above  treated,  I  subjoin  hereto  a  few  tabular 
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statements  showing  the  vAlne  of  the  imports  info  and  the  exports  from  the 
East  Indian  colonies  during  the  years  1876  to  1886,  inclttsive,  as  follows : 


Yean. 

On  GoTcmineDt  account. 

On  account  of  jbrivate  corporatkms  and 
mia9,etc. 

• 

Grand  total. 

Merchan- 
diae. 

Specie. 

Total. 

^^M  ^^^    •               •• 

Specie. 

Total. 

1877 , 

Fhrim. 

4,403,9*8 

9,67X,9S4 
xa,979,565 

8,640,039 
19,514,860 

8,960,764 

8,564,795 

8,001,585 

11,315, X63 

4.ax5,579 
3,804,593 

Fhriut, 

7x5,000 

.X7,966,ooo 

10,000,000 

6,500,000 

3,495,000 

990,000 

X,  699, 500 

490,000 

FUrint, 

5,118,998 

•7,637,954 

«,  579*565 

X5,X40,039 

x5,939,86o 

8,5x0,764 

xo,964,475 

8,4^1,585 

xx,3X5,l63 

5,X35,579 

3.804,593 

Ftofimt. 
109,177,494 
xx9,695,304 
xo3,39x,o69 
198,166,654 

x45,a98,3X9 
X39,848,7x6 

X4X.677,o75 
X30,49a,770 
137,964,066 
xx9,xS3,xx6 
119,889,718 

FUrUu, 

7,9x5,338 

X3,35x,x58 

X4,478,7»5 
11,344,990 

*a,X7S,74x 
.10,300,839 
11,090,599 
6,908,530 
x«, 739. 708 
X4, 579.088 
10,049,116 

Ftorins. 
116,399,769 
196,066,469 
XX7,869,794 

S39.5xx,574 
x57,474,o6o 

xso,X49,555 
159,697,604 
X37,40i,3«> 

X  50, 703, 744 
X33,73a.«04 
199,931,834 

191,511,690 
153. 704.416 

1898 

X40,449,3S9 
lS4.(kl.4l3 

vftfVk 

1880 

X73,4X3,9«> 
158,660,319 

169,969,079 

14c. 899.88s 

1881 

1889 

iSBv 

1884 

169,018,937 
138,867,785 
xa6, 736,497 

i88s 

990,000 

1886 

Es^^orts, 


Yean. 

On  account  of  priyate  oorpoiatioos  and 
mini,  etc. 

Grand  toC9l. 

diie. 

Specie. 

Total. 

Mwhandiir. 

Specie. 

Total. 

XoTO*  •««•••»•■■ 

Ftcfimt. 
51,168,108 
57,116,679 
38,990,904 
37,38a,789 
37, 177,478 
39,180^804 
99,811,785 
50,791,409 
34,3l3»3»x 
16,379,870 
a5,x85,39o 

FUrint. 

Ftorku, 
51,168,108 
57,1x6,679 
38,990,904 
37,389,789 
37,X77,478 
39,180,804 
99,811,785 
50,791,409 
34,383,33X 
16,379,870 
a5,x85,39o 

FUrint, 

X54,M9.384 

161,863,449 
X34,aoo^xi9 

X34,49x,534 
X33,893,340 

x43,69o,545 
x66,974,074 
148,080,199 
154,947,866 
x68,749,349 

x67,733,4x« 

FUrint, 
8,199,976 
x,599,«X5 

7,477,305 
3,869,950 

3,579,039 
1,954,411 

3.074,968 

739,973 
1,084,610 

a,94a,469 
a,964,X45 

FUrint. 
169,351,660 
163,399,664 

X4X,  677,4x7 
138,361,484 

X37,47a,379 
X44, 944,956 
170,049,04a 
148,840,099 

XS5, 333,476 
171,691,818 

X70,697,557 

Ftarint. 
ax3, 5x9,768 

«o,  509,336 
X79,f67.6»i 

X75,744,»66 

174,649,857 
177,195,760 

199,860,897 
199,01,501 

xa9»  7x5,7^7 

188,071,688 
X95»  889,947 

5877 •»Ma 

1878 .-. 

1880 

1881 M. 

i88a...a  •.••••• 

1883 ^, 

J'lHf  »■  ■•■■9**M«9 

•  •  •  •  «  ••••  •  •  •  •  •  —  • 

1885 

NoTS.— 'The  value  of  the  imported  and  exported  merrhanditc  aa  standard  of  taication  is  fijoed  accoidaic 
10  the  prices  whidi  each  three  months  are  determined  by  the  director  of  finances,  after  having  advised  with 
the  chamber  of  commeroe  of  Batavia,  excepting  that  the  value  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise  imported  by  the 
Govenmait  from  Europe  is  put  down  at  the  prices  at  which  they  are  purchased  and  paid  for  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 9 

The  foregoing  tabular  statements  are  copied  from  a  very  recent  publica- 
tion emanating  from  the  statistical  institution  of  the  Association  for  Statis- 
tics of  the  Netherlands,  established  at  Amsterdam. 

D.  ECKSTEIN, 

CansuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Amsterdam^  Fehruary  28 ^  i88g. 


i 
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NOXBS. 


CoRRBcnoMS. — Consul-General  Jussen,  of  Vienna,  makes  the  following 
corrections  in  his  report  on  ''Raw  Materials  Admitted  Free  of  Duty  into 
Austria-Hungary/'  dated  February  2,  iSSg,  and  published  in  Consular 
Reports  No.  102 : 

1.  To  the  fiee  list  should  be  added  wool,  washed,  combed,  colored,  bleached,  ground,  or 
as  waste. 

2.  In  the  twen^-e^hth  line  the  woids  "  plate  glass "  should  read  ''waste  glass.** 

Hbbip  and  Hogs'  Lard  in  Spain. — Consul  Ingraham,  under  date  of 
March  14,  iSSg,  writes  from  Cadiz  as  follows: 

Hemp,  Uaen,  jutes,  and  like  articles  are  not  subject  to  being  opened  for  ventilation,  pro- 
vided that  the  proper  customs  and  health  authorities  are  satisfied  that  the  merchandise  was 
prepared  at  the  manufactories  for  industrial  and  mercantile  purposes,  as  well  as  hogs'  lard,  if 
the  latter  bean  a  certificate  of  origin  finom  the  place  of  exportation. 

New  Ports  in  New  Providence. — Under  date  of  February  23,  1889, 
Consul  McLain,  of  Nassau,  reports  that  by  order  of  the  Governor  in  council 
the  following  places  have  been  made  ports  of  entry  of  this  colony  between 
April  20  and  August  20,  1889,  viz:  Arthur's  Town  and  Port  Howe,  island 
of  San  Salvador;  Tarpum  Bay  and  Gregory  Town,  island  of  Eleuthera;  and 
Marsh  Harbor,  island  of  Abaco.  This  is  a  temporary  arrangement  for  the 
convenience  of  fruit  vessels  which  may  desire  to  clear  for  United  States  ports 
during  the  pine-apple  season  of  1889. 

West  Indies- Venezuelan  Cable  Connection. — Under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1889,  Consul  Reimer,  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  says: 

Under  date  of  Febmaiy  i  I  received  two  days  ago  a  commonication  from  J.  Frayssinier, 
esq.,  the  manager  of  the  new  French  cable  between  Hayti  (St  Nicholas  Mole),  Santo 
Domingo  (Ftierto  Plata  and  San  Domingo  City^,  Cumcao,  uid  Venezuela  ^Caracas),  stating 
that  under  Spanish  royal  decree  of  the  27th  ultimo  this  cable  is  open  to  puolic  ana  interna- 
tional  service.  This  ends  the  long  controversy  between  the  French  and  English  companies 
and  will  be  an  immense  advantage  to  the  conmiercial  world. 

The  line  from  St.  Nicholas  Mole  to  Port-an-FHnce,  Hayti,  will  be  completed  as  soon  as 
the  present  difficulties  and  revolntioDS  there  are  settled. 

Extension  of  Railway  Lines  in  China. — Consul  Smithers,  of  Tien- 
TsiUy  reports,  under  date  of  December  31,  x888,  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment has  recently  sanctioned  the  extension  of  the  Tien-Tsin  and  Tongshan 
Railway  to  Tungchow,  and  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  new  line  has  already 
been  made,  preparatory  to  the  commencement  of  work  early  next  spring. 
It  is  imderstood  that  the  road  will  be  constructed  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Pei-Ho,  crossing  the  river  above  Tien-Tsin,  and  will  pass  through  the  most 
populous  districts  of  North  China.  When  completed  it  will  be  possible  to 
reach  Peking  from  Tien-Tsin  in  about  three  hours,  whereas  it  now  requires 
as  many  days.  The  opposition  of  the  conservatives  having  at  last  been 
overcome,  China  may  now  be  said  to  have  fairly  entered  u}X)n  a  career  of 
railway  construction. 
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Raisin  Crop  of  Denia.  —  Consul  Arquimbo,  of  Denia,  Spain,  under 
date  of  January  19,  1889,  reports  as  follows: 

Early  in  the  past  year  the  prospects  were  for  a  very  large  crop  of  raisins,  the  general  opin- 
ion then  being  that  it  would  amount  to  900,000  quintals,  or  3,600,000  boxes  of  28  pounds 
each.  But  in  the  month  of  September  very  heavy  rains  occurred,  and,  as  the  fruit  was  in 
process  of  drying,  a  very  large  amount  was  destroyed  and  the  crop  resulted  in  only  ^lofioo 
quintals,  of  which  22opoo,  or  880,000  boxes  of  28  pounds  each,  have  been  shipped  to  the 
United  States,  at  a  total  value  of  ^990,000;  and  to  England  and  north  of  Europe  270,000 
quintals,  or  1,080,000  boxes,  at  a  value  of  11,215,000.  There  still  remains  in  the  h^oids  of 
merchants  and  fanners  some  20,000  quintals,  which,  very  likely,  will  be  exported  to  the 
United  States.  , 

Labor  Conference  in  Switzerland. — Consul-General  Winchester,  of 
Berne,  Switzerland,  reports  to  the  Department  of  State,  under  date  of  April 
3,  1889,  that  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  has  issued  an  invitation  to  the  Euro- 
pean manufacturing  states  to  send  representatives  to  a  conference  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  working  classes,  to  be  held  at  Berne  next  September.  The 
subjects  to  be  considered  are  as  follows :  Prohibition  of  Sunday  work ;  the 
fixing  of  a  minimum  age  for  the  employment  of  children  in  factories,  and  a 
limitation  of  their  hours  of  work ;  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  minors 
and  women  in  peculiarly  unhealthy  and  dangerous  industries,  limitation  of 
night  work,  and  the  adoption  of  a  settled  plan  for  the  attainment  of  these 
objects. 

The  World's  Product  of  Wine. — Consul  Mascui,  of  Marseilles,  under 
date  of  February  27, 1889,  sends  the  following  : 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  vintage  of  1888  in  all  countries  (except  Ger- 
many, which  is  not  reported)  where  the  product  of  wine  is  sufficiently  important  to  be  taken 
into  account.    The  aggregates  are  given  in  hectoliters  of  26.42  gallons : 

Couptries.  Hectoliters.  Countries.                                              HcctoBten. 

France 30,102,000      Turkey  and  Cyprus 2,600,000 

Aleeria 2,728,273      Greece 1,760,000 

Itdy 30,217,000      Switzerland 1,100,000 

Spain 23,000,000      Roumania. 700,000 

Portugal 5,000,000      Servia 2,000,000 

Austria 3,500,000      California 750,000 

Hungary 7,000,000                                                     

Russia 3,500,000                ToCaL. "3,957.273 

Or  3,010,751 ,152  gallons. 

Enormous  Loss  of  Stock  in  New  South  Wales. — Commercial  Agent 
Dawson,  of  Newcastle,  N.  S.  W.,  imder  date  of  February  8, 1889,  sends  the 
following  extract  from  the  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph  in  r^[ard  to  the  terrible 
results  of  the  drought  among  the  stock  of  the  colony : 

The  enormous  losses  suffered  by  the  pastoralists  of  this  colony  last  year  in  consequence  of 
the  protracted  drought  are  demonstrated  oy  the  stock  returns  for  1888.  These  were  doe  fiftxn 
the  various  stock  inspectors  yesterday  morning  only,  and  their  arrangement,  together  with 
those  for  previous  years,  in  the  form  of  a  tabulated  statement,  involved  a  good  deal  of  w«rk 
on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  stock  branch  of  the  mines  department,  ^t  with  commend- 
able dispatch  it  was  completed  in  the  afternoon  and  then  suboutted  to  the  minister  for  mines 
(Mr.  J.  M.  Chanter),  to  whose  courtesy  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  interesting  infonna* 
tion  on  the  subject.  The  returns  received  by  the  inspectors  from  the  different  districts  include 
382,749  horses,  1,554,750  cattle,  and  45,109,291  sheep;  but  besides  these  it  is  estimated  by 
them  that  the  stock  of  which  returns  have  hot  yet  come  to  hand  numbers  29,211  horses,  49,335 
cattle,  and  1,060,277  sheep.  Thus  the  grand  totals  (returned  and  estimated)  are  401,960 
ho rses,  i  ,601 ,085  cattle,  and  46, 1 69,568  sheep.  The  figures  for  1 887  were :  Horses,  390,609 : 
cattle,  1,575487;  sheep,  46,365,152.  Last  year,  therefore,  the  number  of  horses  increased 
11,351  and  the  number  of  cattle  25,598,  but  the  number  of  sheep  decreased  795,584.  A 
much  larger  increase  had  been  anticipated  as  regards  both  horses  and  cattle,  and  the  number 
of  sheep  Is  at  the  present  time  at  least  5,000,000  less  than  it  would  probably  have  been  under 
favorable  circumstances.  In  1887  horses  increc^ed  28,946;  cattle,  207,643;  and  sheep 
7,795,848. 
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Duty  on  Lard  Entering  France.  —  Under  date  of  April  4,  1889,  Con- 
sul Du  Fais,  of  Havre,  reports  that  according  to  a  circular  issued  January 
12  by  the  director-general  of  customs,  from  May  i  next  a  duty  of  6  francs 
per  100  kilograms  gross,  or  60  cents  per  100  pounds  net,  will  be  levied  on 
lard  mixed  with  cotton-seed  oil,  irrespective  of  the  percentage  of  such  ad- 
mixture. All  lard  imported  from  the  United  States  will  be  subject  to  gov- 
ernment examination. 

[  Circular.  —  Trenslatioii.  ] 

Mr.  Comptroller  :  As  you  have  been  informed  by  this  office  under  date  of  the  24th  of 
November  last,  it  had  been  provisionally  decided  that  lard  containing  cotton  oil  in  a  propor- 
tion not  exceeding  25  per  cent,  would  be  taxed  as  pure  oil  at  the  rat^  of  25  per  cent,  of  the 
total  weight.  After  a  second  examination  by  the  department  of  trade  and  finances,  it  has 
been  found  that  this  toleration  ought  not  to  be  maintained,  and  that  it  appertained  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  concermng  mixed  produce  as  mentioned  in  the  preliminary  schedule 
of  the  tariff  to  collect  on  lard  containing  cotton  oil  in  any  proportion  the  same  duty  on  its  tx)ta] 
weight  as  for  pure  or  other  oil,  viz,  6  francsfper  100  kilograms  independently  «f  the  over- 
tax of  bonded  warehouse  or  origin,  if  necessary  in  order  not  to  fetter  the  contracts  entered 
upon,  the  minister  consented  that  the  adoption  of  this  measure  should  not  be  applied  before 
the  1st ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  would  not  affect  lard  declared  for  consumption  previous  to  that 
date.     I  beg  the  collectors  to  acquaint  the  service  and  the  trade  with  these  regulations. 

G.  PALLANI. 

Articles  Free  of  Duty  in  Peru. — Under  date  of  January  7,  1889, 
Consul  Brent,  of  Callao,  sends  the  following  list  of  articles  which  will  be 
admitted  free  of  duty  into  the  ports  of  Peru  after  the  ist  of  March,  1889,  by 
virtue  of  a  law  of  Congress  promulgated  by  the  President; 


Animals  for  breeding  purposes. 

Agricultural  machinery. 

Anchors. 

Boat-books. ' 

Brushes  for  tarring,  etc 

Bottles  (empty). 

Buoys. 

Bark  for  tanneries. 

Belts  for  machinery. 

Bricks  (fire,  dried). 

Books  (printed). 

Boilers  of  copper  under  46  kilograms  weight. 


Chains. 

Canes  for  building. 

Coal  and  charcoal. 

Cement  (Roman). 

Copper  in  bars  and  plates. 

Crucibles. 

Chemicals  for  tanneries. 

Dynamite  and  other  explosives  with  fuses. 

Furnaces  (portable). 

Furnaces  for  mines. 

Fish  in  national  vessels. 

Fire  and  hand  engines. 

Gold  and  silver  in  bars  or  dust. 

Globes  (geogrs^hical). 

Hops. 

Implements  for  agriculture  and  mining. 

Lead  in  bars. 

Lumber  of  all  kinds  (not  manufactured). 

Machinery  for  agriculture  and  mining. 

Machinery  for  foundries  and  carpenter  work. 

Machines,  sewing  (except  those  in  ornamental 

)• 


Oakum. 

Oars. 

Pknts. 

Pig-iron. 

Plows. 

Pitch. 

Powder  (gun). 

IVinting-presses. 

Qnidcsilver. 

Railways  (portable). 

I^iggiog  and  rope  of  all  kinds;  wire  rope. 

Retorts. 

Rails. 

Rope  yam. 

Railway  plant  and  rolling-stock. 

Steel  in  bars  and  plates. 

Speaking-tnmipets. 

Spikes. 

Ships'  logs. 

Shooks. 

Sleepers. 

Ships'  masts. 

Ships'  cranes. 

Seeds  of  all  kinds. 

Ships'  articles  (excepting  canvas). 

Tar. 

Tin  in  bars  and  plates. 

Tarpaulins. 

Wire  (except  copper). 

Zinc. 

Gold  and  silver  jewelry,  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Wheat,  I  cent  per  kilogram. 

Flour,  2/4  cents  per  kilogram. 

Rice  (cleaned),  2j4  cents  per  kilogram. 

Rice  (in  hull),  ly^  cents  per  kilogram. 
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Belgian  Woolen  Trade. — Consul  Preston,  of '  Verviers  and  Li^ge, 
transmits  the  following  table,  showing  the  exports  and  imports  of  woolen 
goods  between  Belgium  and  foreign  countries  for  the  past  three  years : 


Description. 


lVo0l€n  thread. 

December 

Whole  year.. 

Woolen  tistnest  cloiks,  cat- 
sinters  t  aMatiMtiars. 

December 

Whole  year. 

CMtihffM,  dmfftU, and  ether 
heavy  tusues. 

December >.....• •••••••. 

Whole  yeaur 

L4ght  Hetues, 

December 

Whde  year. 


Imports. 


z888. 


KilegTams. 

y   58,370 
880,760 

Frames. 


83#540 
»#578,93» 

854,060 
»5,704,o«> 


Z887. 


Kilogram*. 
68.3B0 
851,780 

Franc*. 

145,380 
9,855,660 


ia9»4oo 
x,«86,390 

1,049,900 
«5, 579, 380 


z886. 


KUegrant*, 

67,420 

859,950 

Francs. 

M4,S7» 
3,365,6» 


-  9X,670 
», 748,370 

886,050 
z5,on,76o 


Exports. 


z888. 


Kilogram*' 
»,057,730 

Z9,OZO,38o 


909,740 

«, 450,930 


33,080 

979,400 

39,«90 
387,400 


1887. 


X. 365, ISO 
",581,150 


«74»4So 
»,434,»fc 


39,68o 
»5,tao 

49,180 
5W,57o 


z886. 


KHegram*. 

>,638,3zo 

iz,9a4,96o 


133,800 
',370,400 


99,6zo 

a55,' 


3»,«4» 
464, 700 


Changes  in  the  Brazilian  Tariff. — Under  date  of  January  30, 1889, 
Consul-General  Armstrong,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  reports  that  provisions  have 
been  made  for  the  execution  of  the  law  relating  to  a  sliding  scale  of  duties  on 
foreign  merchandise  competing  with  that  manufactured  in  Brazil.  The  Bra- 
zilian Government  has  issued  an  order  in  which  it  declares  that  from  and  after 
March  i,  1889,  ^^^  articles  included  in  the  subjoined  list  will  pay  additional 
duties  at  the  following  rates,  to  be  calculated  on  the  duties  now  paid  and  to 
be  in  addition  thereto:  When  sterling  exchange  is  between  22^d.  and  25^/. 
per  milreis,  6  per  cent,  additional  duty;  when  such  exchange  is  between  25//. 
and  27//.,  15  per  cent. ;  and  when  above  27^^.,  20  per  cent. 

For  the  guidance  of  custom-house  authorities,  the  minister  of  finance  will 
duly  apprise  them  of  the  rate  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Government, 
as  well  as  any  changes  that  are  made  therein,  when  the  fluctuations  in  ex- 
change render  it  necessary  to  make  them. 

llie  articles  subject  to  additional  duties  are  as  follows: 


Leather  (not  including  backskin  and  kid). 

Harness. 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Trunks,  boxes,  valises,  etc 

Saddles. 

Glue. 

Preserved  meats. 

Extracts  of  meat. 

Preserved  tongue. 

IVescTved  6sh. 

Preserved  fruits. 

Preserved  tomatoes. 

^pe^n  and  stearine. 

Codies. 

Tobacoa 

Perfumery 

Sideboards. 

Benches  and  stools. 

Oadles  (for  children). 

Bidets. 

Billiard-Ubles. 


Chairs. 

Bedt. 

Chests  of  drawers. 

Side  tables. 

Frames  for  bed  curtaioib 

Lasts. 

Praying-stools. 

Wardrobes. 

Dining-room  safes. 

Tables. 

Desks. 

PHvy  seats. 

Toilet  stands. 

So£u. 

Unclassi6ed  cabinet  goods. 

Cotton  thread,  for  weavizig  or  for  lamp  and 

candle  wicks. 
Check  drills. 
Blankets. 
Ducks  and  drills. 
Stockings  (not  classified). 
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Brown  drills. 

Unbleached  domestic. 

Plain  checks. 

Ready-made  clothing,  not  classified* 

Bags,  not  classified. 

Woolen  thread. 

Plain  or  ornamental  felt. 

Baize. 

Flannels. 

Shawb,  mantles,  wraps,  and  cloaks. 

Felt  hats. 


Broadcloth,  casaimeres,  and  casinets. 

WnmfMDg-paper. 

Eartnen-ware. 

Railroad  cars. 

Wheelbarrows  and  hand-caxts. 

Wagpn,  cart,  and  carriage  bodies. 

Wheeled  vehicles  of  every  description. 

Chocolate.  . 

Confectioneries. 

Lay  figures. 


Under  date  of  February  26, 1389,  Consul-General  Armstrong  supplements 
the  above  Brazilian  tariff  changes  as  follows :  Merchandise  subject  to  the 
custom-house  sliding  scale  (mentioned  above)  will  be  subject  on  and  after 
March  i,  iSSg,  until  further  orders,  to  an  additional  duty  of  20  per  cent.> 
which  is  the  highest  rate  in  the  scale,  exchange  now  being  quoted  at  from 
27^^.  to  2S}6d,  per  milreis,  which  is  from  o^d.  to  i}id.  above  par. 

Tehuantepec  and  Salina  Cruz. — Consular  Agent  Langner  transmits 
the  following : 

Staiiment  shewing  the  imports  into  Salina  Crwt,  Mexico,  from  the  United  States  for  the 

year  1SS8, 


Arddes. 


Haidware .* 

Machinery 

Statiooery  and  paper 

Lk]tiorS(  wises,  and  beer...,..Mi.. 

ProvisioQS 

Drugs.... 

Scientific  instmments 

Jute  goods ^ 

Cotton  goods 


ParVaf^ft. 

Value. 

547 

16,690! 

73 

3>435 

s6 

553 

334 

6,5x9 

364 

2,966    • 

43 

8,690 

xs 

589 

«9 

1.836 

X5 

3,150    , 

Articles. 


Glass-ware 

Tallow 

Coal-ofl 

Bees-wax... 
Lumber  ..., 
Larch  and 
Sundries... 

Total 


Paclragcs. 


13 
60 

xao 

X3 

364 

13 

145 


a,  158 


Value. 


13x0 

755 

»,?9o 

X,20O 
738 

907 

3»»63 


36,76a 


Statement  showing  the  declared  value  of  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Salina  Cruz  to 
the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ended  December  ji,  1888. 


Articles. 


Dry  cattle  hides 

Calf-skins 

Deerskins  

India-rubber 

Coffee 


Bristles 

Mahogany  wood. . .. 
Samples  of  wood ... 
Telegraph  supplies. 


AWaU  •••••••••••«••••••••••• 


••••••«••  ■••••••«  a  •  •••••••••  •••••«• 


Quarter  ending — 


March 
3»- 


.l7,343.a» 


X90.S9 
6ax.79 

4,134.75 

3a-«5 

x,s66.oo 


13*588.03 


June 
30. 


f6,5a8.ox 
430.04 

140.91 
3o6.ax 

x,379.oo 
5565 


8,839.89 


SepCem- 
berso. 


to/>i6.47 
X98.90 
366.31 
383.37 


36.06 


35.00 


3>9>S.3i 


ber3x. 


R«i.39 
xSx.ox 

363.69 

307.90 

3,400.00 

a4-54 


5.46 


7,39«.a9 


Total 

for  the 

year. 


7»a5 
i,o6o.xo 

1,418.50 

7.913-75 

148.30 

x,a66wOo 

5.46 
35.00 


33.735.44 


i 
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StaiemerU  sk&wing  the  exp&ris  from  Tehuantepec  and  Salina  Crut,  Mexu0,  far  the  year 

ending^  December  jif  1888. 


Description. 


Coffee......... 

Dry  cattle  hides. 

Deer-ftkiiis 

lodia-rubber  ..... 

Fustic. 

Lima  woo^ 

Bristles 

Tobaopo 

Gum 


••••••••••••••••• 


Indian  con 

Saddles 

iioni  .•«•> •*.. 

Ogars 

Indigo... ..M«M 

Specie 

Mahogsay  wood... 

Calf-sldos 

Samples  of  wood... 
Telcgnph  soppliM 

TotaiM.. 


.»■....... 


.....•«..•.... 


»............»...>. ......a........ ...... ...... 


Tehuantepec. 


Quantity. 


KUtgramM, 
6,791 
96.430 
a,  754 

9,804,560 
808,050 

4*9 
',440 
a.Soo 

33.fi4» 
189 

570 

a6B 

9,000 


.a...*....... 


Value,  in- 
cluding cost 
and  charges. 


$9,105.91 

95,071.80 

1,790.10 

1,477.80 

91,596.48 

13,948.80 

914.50 

648.00 

395.00 

«#457-7« 
378.00 

5.7i> 

804.00 

4,000.00 

13,039.00 

i,a66.oo 


87f4«.«y 


Salina  Cnxz. 


Quantity. 


Paekagtx. 
300 

7»4o6 

so 

9 


134 

»7 

I 

1 


7**93 


Value. 


>7.9«3.7S 
91,099.08 

1,060.  so 
i,4X^SB 


14a. 90 


799- •$ 
S.46 

95.00 
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Statemeni  shewing  the  experts  from  TehuanUptc  and  Salina  Ctm*,  Mexue^  for  the  year 

endifug  December  3  ly  r888. 


V^ltOC  ■•■«*«••■•«••••«•••••••■ 

Dry  cattle  hidet.....^.. 

Deer-ftldns 

lodia^rubber  .............. 

Fustic  > 

Lima  woo^.... 

Bristles 

Tobaopo 

Guoi. 


■  ■■■■■■  ■■■lllllSltllll  ifo«*««V*« 


»••—••••••»•<•■>••♦•»—■»••••••><■• 


xloni  •••  *•• 
Cigars... 

Mahogiuay  wood  •••.•••••«•••••%••«•»••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

Samples  of  wood................«...............M.......~ «. 

Xdcgiaph  suppliM  cm*.*. 


Total.. 


I  »•••«•  •••«•«  •«•••«»••••«••«•«•••«••••••  •*•»•• 


•  ■>■—■ 


Qoantity. 


JvtUfnUHMt 

6,791 

96,430 

9,754 

»,fc4,5«o 
898,050 

4*9 
«,440 
a.Soo 

33,fi4» 
189 

570 
aoB 


9,000 


Value,  Iii« 
eluding  cost 
and  charges. 


$3,X05.2X 

95,071.80 

1,790.10 

1,477.80 

91,596.48 

13,948.80 

914,50 
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395. 00 
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378.00 

5.70 

804.00 
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Salina  Crux. 


Qoantity. 


Pmehmgex, 
300 

7,406 

ao 

9 


194 

«7 

I 


7**» 


Valoa. 


>7.9»3-7S 

91,099.08 

z,o6o.io 

1,4x8.50 


148.  f» 


x,a66.oo 
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AMERICAN  MANUFACTURES  IN  HOLLAND. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  ECKSTEIN,  OF  AMSTERDAM. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  give  information  as  to  the  actual 
total  quantity  and  value  of  the  various  productions  of  American  manufacture 
imported  into  this  consular  district,  or  into  Holland,  during  the  past  year,  but 
I  find  it  impossible  to  do  this,  as  there  exists  no  control  or  record  in  any  one 
official  or  private  quarter  from  which  any  such  information  can  be  adduced. 

Under  the  prevailing  circumstances  it  would  be  only  a  hap-hazard  state- 
ment were  I  to  say  that  the  imports  of,  and  trade  in,  articles  the  manufacture 
of  the  United  States  increased  or  decreased  in  1888  as  compared  to  what 
they  amounted  to  in  1887,  or  in  former  years. 

As  it  is,  it  can  only  be  reported  that  a  large  number  of  articles,  '*  from  a 
needle  to  an  anchor,*'  or,  as  in  reality,  "from  shoe-pegs  to  elevators,**  find 
their  way  into  the  markets  of  this  country.  Few  of  them,  however,  are  im- 
ported extensively,  and  whilst  the  trade  in  some  from  time  to  time  diminishes 
or  is  entirely  dropped,  it  increases  in  others,  and  new  articles  are  constantly 
being  introduced  with  varying  success. 

A  larger,  more  regular,  and  permanent  trade  is,  and  always  will  remain  to 
be,  seriously  handicapped  as  long  as  certain  conditions  continue  unchanged, 
certain  obstacles  unremoved. 
No.  104,  April 1. 
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What  they  are  I  have  taken  occasion  to  describe,  at  least  in  part,  in  sev- 
eral of  my  former  reports  upon  this  subject,  but  would  no\r  again  direct  the 
attention  of  interested  manufacturers  and  exporters  to  the  following,  viz: 

First,  That  they  should  or  raust>  if  they  can,  devise  the  means  which  may 
curtail  or  prevent  the  imitation  of  so  many  of  the  products  of  their  industry 
by  European — ^principally  German  and  English — manufacturers,  and  bringing 
these  imitated  articles  into  the  markets  of  this  country,  and,  I  suppose,  into 
many  others,  where  they  are  offered  and  sold  as  of  American  origin. 

This,  as  I  understand,  is  done  in  all  practicable  instances  where,  after  a 
successful  introduction  of  an  article,  a  considerable  lasting  demand  appears 
assured. 

Second,  Our  manufacturers  and  exporters  should  not,  without  reasonably 
good  and  sufficient  cause,  so  quickly  and  often  advance  the  prices  of  any  of 
their  goods  simply  because  they  observe  at  any  time  that  the  demand  for 
them  here  or  elsewhere  abroad  is  increasing  and  repeated  orders  for  them 
are  received.  This,  as  is  represented  and  complained  of  to  me,  is  the  practice 
of  our  manufacturers  and  exporters  to  a  very  considerable  and  injurious  extent, 
as  in  many  cases  it  leads  to  a  speedy  severance  of  recently-formed  trade  con- 
nections, which,  otherwise,  might  have  become  permanent,  and  it  also  operates 
in  favor  of  their  European  competitors. 

Third,  As  another  great  drawback  to  an  extension  of  the  trade  in  Amer- 
ican goods  is  mentioned  the  fact  that  our  manufacturers  are  hardly  ever  pre- 
pared, ready,  or  willing  to  make  any  alteration,  no  matter  how  trifling,  in  any 
article  so  as  to  approach  nearer  the  taste  of  the  Dutch  customer  and  con- 
sumer, or  be  of  more  real  or  imaginary  utility.  The  German  and  English 
manufacturers  do  this  in  most  all  cases,  or  whenever  at  all  practicable. 

The  foregoing-stated  are  a  few  of  the  drawbacks  and  obstacles  which, 
together  with  others  pointed  out  by  me  in  former  reports,  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  further  extension,  a  larger  and  lasting  trade.  To  remove  or  overcome 
them  is  and  remains  the  task  of  our  exporters,  manufacturers,  and  merchants 
who  desire  or  intend  to  find  markets  in  this  country  for  the  products  of  their 
industries,  or  a  greater  share  in  the  general  trade  than  they  now  have. 

IMPORTS  OF  AMERICAN   MANUFACTURES. 

Machinery,  — From  Messrs.  Frederick  Stieltzes  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  agents 
for  some  years  past  for  several  American  firms,  I  received  very  recently  infor- 
mation to  the  effect  that  for  the  sale  of  certain  American  machiner^the  present 
is  a  propitious  time.  These  parties  observe  that  Worthington  steam-pumps, 
invented  and  manufactured  by  Henry  R.  Worthington,  of  New  York,  have 
been  introduced  in  this  country,  and  are  in  considerable  numbers  now  in 
use  in  water-works,  sugar  factories,  by  the  royal  marine,  and  for  boiler  feed- 
ing in  several  manufacturing  establishments,  and  they  are  everywhere  giving 
perfect  satisfaction.  Hydraulic  elevators,  invented  and  made  by  Otis  Bros., 
of  NeiT  York,  have  been  imported,  are  erected,  and  are  in  use  in  several  hos- 
pitals at  Rotterdam  and  Amheim,  and  in  a  hotel  at  Amsterdam. 
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The  superiority  of  American  laundry  machinery  goes  undisputed.  A  num- 
ber of  steam-laundries  have  been  supplied  with  washers,  steam-mangles,  and 
with  ironing-machines  for  ironing  collars  and  cufis,  all  of  ^hich  are,  more  or 
less,  novelties  in  Holland. 

About  two  years  the  ago  the  Gardner  governor,  produced  by  the  Gardner 
Governor  Company,  Illinois,  was  first  brought  here,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
very  strongest  competition  from  German  manufacturers,  soon  found  a  ready 
sale,  which  is  continuous. 

School  furniture.  — The  Messrs.  Stieltzes  &  Co.  have  also  brought  about 
the  importation,  and,  in  varying  quantities,  the  sale  in  the  markets  of  this 
country  of  such  American  manufactures  as  school-desks,  chairs  for  theaters 
and  churches,  Sturtevant  blowers,  asbestos  goods,  valvoline,  machine-oils,  and 
a  variety  of  other  articles. 

Agricultural  machinery, — Agricultural  machinery  and  implements  in  con- 
siderable variety  found,  some  years  ago,  quite  a  market  in  Holland,  and  hay 
and  manure  forks  were  largely  imported.  Diuring  the  last  few  years  the  de- 
mand and  trade. declined  so  greatly  that  now,  as  I  am  informed,  there  remains 
so  little  of  it  as  hardly  to  deserve  to  be  noted.  This  has  been  brought  about 
by  a  diversity  of  untoward  circumstances,  among  which  are  stated  to  be: 
The  very  light  construction  of  the  articles,  which  renders  them  illy-adapted 
to  the  peculiar  nakire  of  a  great  deal  of  the  soil  of  this  country ;  the  difficul- 
ties often  experienced  in  machinery  getting  out  of  order  or  breaking  down,  and 
.subsequent  delays  and  expense  resulting  in  effecting  repairs.  The  main 
hinderance,  however,  or  one  of  them  at  least,  to  the  demand  and  business 
being  better  sustained  arose  and  exists  on  account  of  the  very  much  higher 
prices  at  which  the  American  products  of  the  industry  here  under  considera- 
tion were,  and  are,  generally  held  as  compared  to  those  at  which  similar 
articles  of  domestic  manufacture  or  English  and  German  make  can  be  pro- 
cured. 

Sewing-machines,  — Through  the  .persevering  efforts  and  good  manage- 
ment of  the  agents  here  for  the  sale  of  American  sewing-machines,  joined  to 
the  excellent  qualities  and  generally  high  reputation  of  the  machines,  a  steady 
and  large  trade  has  been  for  some  years  past  sustained  uninterruptedly,  and 
the  former  sharp  competition,  especially  from  Germany,  has,  as  I  learn,  weak- 
ened very  much  latterly.  Still  the  trade  last  year  did  not  come  up  to  what  it 
was  in  1887,  fewer  machines  having  been  sold  in  i888.  The  reason  for  this, 
as  given  me,  but  not  satisfactorily  explained,  is  to  be  found  in  a  diminished 
purchasing  capacity  of  certain  classes  in  the  community. 

Pianos. — The  superior  properties  of  the  best  makes  of  American  pianos 
are  well  known  and  acknowledged  by  the  dealers  and  others  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  only  owing  to  the  high  prices  they  command  that  they  are  not  invested 
in  more  extensively ;  but  few  people  here  can  afford  such  a  luxury. 

Organs,  —  Parlor  organs,  of  sundry  styles  and  all  sizes,  are  greatly  favored 
and  rather  extensively  imported  and  sold.  Some  hundreds  of  them  find  their 
way  into  Holland  annually,  and  the  trade  in  them  is  still  increasing.     In 
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many  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  certain  provinces  they  are  a  greatly-liked 
instrument,  and  most  readily  disposed  of. 

Stoves, — American  stoves,  of  different  styles,  large  and  small,  are  very  much 
liked  here,  and  would,  without  doubt,  find  a  good  market  if  they  were  not  so 
dear;  but  on  that  account  they  are  imported  in  only  very  limited  numbers, 
more  to  serve  as  patterns  to  be  imitated  here  than  to  be  placed  on  sale. 

Canned  goods, — The  imports  of,  and  transactions  in,  American  canned 
goods  kept  up  very  well  so  far  as  various  sorts  of  fruit  and  fish  are  concerned^ 
but  the  l^rge  trade  in  canned  beef  and  lunch-tongues  of  a  few  years  ago  has 
become  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Watches  and  clocks.  — The  superior  qualities  of  the  watches  of  American 
make  are  fully  recognized  and  appreciated  in  Holland,  and  nothing  prevents 
the  development  of  a  large  trade  in  them  but  the  high  price  demanded  for 
them.  The  cheaper,  and  no  doubt  inferior,  Swiss  watches  sell  more  exten- 
sively. In  clocks  the  business,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  quite  considerable, 
has  fallen  off  again  in  consequence,  mainly,  of  the  German  competition. 

In  concluding,  I  would  state  that  more  or  less  of  a  market  continues  to 
exist  in  this  country  for  the  sale  of  such  American  productions  as  unimportant, 
low-priced  articles  required  for  household  use,  children's  toys  of  different 
sorts,  and  proprietary  and  patent  medicines,  etc. 

D.  ECKSTEIN, 

United  States  CoNSin-ATE,  Consul. 

Amsterdam,  February  25^  i88g. 
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REPORT  BY   CONSUL    PLUMACHER,    OF  MARACAIBO. 

The  return  of  arrivals  of  vessels  at  Maricaibo  during  the  year  1888,  as 
compared  with  1887,  shows  scarcely  any  change.  Fifty  arrivals  of  American 
vessels  are  registered  in  1888,  against  fifty-one  for  the  previous  year.  Of 
all  other  nationalities  there  has  been  a  slight  falling  off,  except  in  Venezue- 
lan coasters,  the  number  of  whose  arrivals  during  the  past  year  was  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three,  as  compared  with  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  for 
1887. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  arrival  of  an  American  sailing  vessel  at  this 
port  is  not  of  more  frequent  occurrence.  Freights  are  secure  and  profitable, 
and  as  the  business  of  exporting  dividivi  and  wood  of  various  classes  mrist  be 
greatly  increased  within  the  next  year  or  two,  and  as  the  United  States  is 
steadily  augmenting  the  consumption  of  thesaf  articles,  a  total  number  of  ar- 
rivals of  American  sailing  vessels  of  only  eight  is  not  a  satisfactory  showing. 
There  is  one  drawback,  however,  at  this  port,  which,  no  doubt,  deters  many 
ship-owners  from  accepting  charters  for  Maracaibo,  viz,  the  exceedingly  un- 
satisfactory and  defective  system  of  towage  over  the  bar. 

The  contractor,  who  receives  very  generous  terms  from  the  Government, 
is  under  obligation  to  give  constant  and  efficient  towage  service,  and  is  even 
bound  to  have  two  tugs  constantly  on  hand.     There  has  never  been  mere 
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tbaii  one,  and  the  National  Government  at  times  orders  this  steamer  to  be 
detached  for  public  service,  which  necessitates  a  delay  at  the  bar  which  is 
most  prejudicial  for  vessels  already  loaded  and  dispatched.  Recently  various 
sailing  craft  bound  for  foreign  ports,  among  them  two  American  schooners, 
were  detained  for  weeks  owing  to  the  absence  of  this  tug. 

Interior  navigation  of  the  lake  and  its  rivers  remains  virtually  unchanged. 
No  new  steamers  have  been  added  during  the  past  year,  and  the  low  water 
in  the  upper  rivers  during  several  months  past  has  diminished  the  usual 
traffic  of  the  light-draught  boats. 

I  hope  that  the  next  twelve  months  may  show  a  decided  increase  of 
American  vessels  trading  in  these  waters. 

Arrival  of  vessels  at  MarUaibo  during  the  year  ending  Decernber  jiy  1888, 
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«5 

X 

956 

90 

Dominican .^..... 

X 

Venezuelan 

as6 

Total „ 

4a 

13 

35 

983 

373 

E.  H.  PLUMACHER, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Maracaibo^  February  .2j,  i88g. 


WOOL  WASTE  AND   BROKEN   TOPS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  GRINNELL,  OF  BRADFORD. 

In  November  last  it  became  known  (by  experimental  small  shipments, 
etc.)  that  broken  tops,  laps,  rovings,  and  slubbings,  with  5  to  15  per  cent,  of 
genuine  waste  scattered  in,  would  be  admitted  by  the  United  States  customs 
at  10  cents  per  pound  duty,  and  the  quantity  declared  at  this  consulate  alone 
rose  as  follows :  November,  1887, 69,648  pounds;  November,  1888,  334,186 
pounds;  increase,  1888,  264,538  pounds.  The  shipments  hence  since  have 
been,  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  of  the  year  before,  as  follows : 


Months. 


Deoemher 
January... 
February.. 


i888-'89. 

t887^'88. 

Pounds. 

407,776 
530,4x6 

S3X,»9» 

Pounds. 
68,995 
54.  "4 
49,331 

Increase. 

Pounds. 
338,781 
476,30a 
481,867 
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Since  the  end  of  October  I  have  devoted  a  good  portion  of  my  time  and 
influence  to  securing  statistics  of  the  worsted,  mohair^  camel  hair,  and  alpaca 
spinning,  by  which  an  almost  mathematical  calculation  can  be  reached  of  the 
total  production  of  waste  from  Botany  (Australian)  wool.  It  is  the  product 
of  this,  almost  wholly,  that  is  shipped  to  the  United  States  as  "wool  waste,'* 
and  these  statistics  and  calculations  embrace  not  only  Bradford  but  the  great 
outlying  towns  comprising  this  consular  district. 

Upwards  of  250  firms,  owning  500  mills,  work  2,091,293  spindles,  pro- 
ducing, per  annum,  of  all  sorts  6,535,291  pounds  waste,  of  which  one-half 
is  Botany — 3,267,645  pounds.  Of  this  latter  at  least  one-half  is  used  up  by 
the  larger  spinners  themselves — say  1,633,823  pounds — while  Germany  and 
other  countries  take,  say  one-eighth — 408,465  pounds — leaving  as  total  sup- 
ply for  shipment  to  the  United  States  per  year  1,225,366  pounds,  whereas 
during  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February  last  the  actual  quan« 
tity  declared  at  this  consulate  alone  amounted  to  1,469,390  pounds. 

In  addition  to  this  the  shipments  declared  at  Liverpool,  according  to  the 
report  kindly  procured  for  me  by  the  consul-general,*  for  the  same  period, 
viz,  December,  January,  and  February  last,  were  760,596  pounds,  which, 
added  to  the  above,  makes  a  total  of  2,229,986  pounds,  thus  showing  the 
total  shipments  to  the  United  States  during  three  months  to  have  been 
1,004,620  pounds  in  excess  of  the  production  of  genuine  Botany  waste  for 
the  whole  year. 

The  practice  of  breaking  up  wool  tops  for  the  United  States  market  has  be- 
come notorious  here.  I  have  by  me  the  names  of  nine  firms  who  have  adopted 
this  process,  and  there  are  probably  others  similarly  interested.  Originally 
the  tops  were  broken  up  by  hand,  but  the  enormous  development  of  the  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  has  caused,  it  is  stated,  machinery  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose.  Tlie  wool-combers,  as  a  rule,  will  not  lend  themselves  to  the 
practice,  but  deliver  the  tops  to  the  waste  dealer  in  their  regular  form,  and 
the  latter  either  break  them  or  cause  them  to  be  broken  up.  The  tempta- 
tion to  "prepare"  genuine  tops  here  for  entry  into  the  United  States  as 
waste  at  10  cents  per  pound  is  very  great,  as  may  be  judged  when  I  mention 
that  one  of  the  larger  firms  in  Bradford,  of  unquestionable  reputation,  in- 
formed me  that  they  had  been  offered  4  cents  per  pound  profit  over  their 
regular  price  for  all  the  Botany  waste  they  could  supply. 

Following  are  the  opinions  of  three  experts  in  the  wool  trade  whom  I  have 
interrogated  upon  the  subject : 

Messrs. say :  "We  know,  of  course,  that  tops  are  broken  up  and 

shipped  to  America,  but  we  ourselves  buy  mainly  from  spinners  and  under 
guaranty.  The  Liverpool  shippers  are  not  particular,  and  will  take  anything. 
Among  the  Liverpool  shippers  of  waste  to  the  United  States  are    *    *    *    * 

I  know  that  Messrs. do  break  up  tops  for  the  United  States,  and  I 

have  almost  equal  reason  to  believe  that  Mr. does  the  same." 

Mr. says :  "  I  am  a  wool  stapler.     This  business  of  breaking  up 

tops  and  laps  for  shipment  to  America  is  not  only  wrong  but  injurious 
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to  my  business.     I  am  determined  to  help  to  stop  it.     Messrs.  — , 

of and ,  make  and  break  up  tops  for  this  purpose.     Another 

spinner  informed  me  yesterday  that  by  making  *  proud  lap  waste '  he  was 
able  to  sell  his  product  at  i^  cents  per  pound  more  for  America.  (*  Mak- 
ing proud  waste'  is  Yorkshire  for  tearing  laps  off  the  rollers  and  selling  as 
waste.)    Tops  are  also  made  of  wool  with  a  little  shorter  staple  or  injured 

in  color,  etc.,  expressly  to  be  broken  up.     Messrs. have  the  name  for 

breaking  up  and  selling  to  America.  I  think  as  much  is  done  at  the  Liver- 
pool consulate  as  at  Bradford." 

Mr. says  :  "  There  is  no  sort  of  question  as  to  the  breaking  up  of 

tops  and  laps  for  shipment  to  America.  I  know  this,  and  could  prove  it,  but 
do  not  care  to  risk  publicity.  I  should  say  that  1,200,000  pounds  would  be 
all  the  genuine  top  and  l^p  waste  produced  here  per  annum  which  could  be 
for  sale.  This  is  less  than  sixty  days*  shipments  —  January  and  February, 
1889  — from  Bradford  and  Liverpool  — 1,300,000  pounds." 

The  Department  will  better  observe  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the 
practice  of  "converting"  tops  into  waste  for  shipment  to  the  United  States 
by  the  undemoted  figures  taken  from  actual  production  and  shipments  for 
three  months.  • 

Shipments  of  Botany  waste  to  the  United  States  for  three  months^  December^  1888 ,  January 

and  February^  i88g. 

Pounds. 

From  Bradford 11469,390 

From  Liverpool 7^)59^ 

Total... 2,229,986 

Actual  production.. 306,342 

Excess 1,923,644 

(}alculating  on  this  basis  for  one  year,  the  shipment  will  reach  8,919,944 
pounds;  the  genuine  salable  product  being  1,225,366  pounds,  leaves  an 
excess  (broken  tops,  laps,  etc.)  of  7,694,578  pounds. 

WILLIAM  F.  GRINNELL, 
United  States  Consulate,  ConsuL 

Broi^ordy  March  ip,  tSSq. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WORTHINGTON,  OF  MALTA. 

I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  an  annual  report  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  Maltese  Islands  for  the  year  1888,  preceding  the  same  by  a 
few  remarks  explanatory  of  the  difficulties  attending  any  attempt  to  secure 
complete  and  reliable  statistics  of  the  imports  and  exports  thereof. 

It  is  simply  impossible  to  ascertain  from  the  department  of  customs  the 
amount,  value,  or  description  of  goods  of  American  origin  that  are  annually 
imported  into  Malta.  With  the  exception  of  articles  liable  to  import  duties 
the  authorities  do  not  require  importers  to  give  either  values  of  merchandise 
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entered  at  this  custom-house  or  a  specific  statement  of  quantities^  beyond 
numbers  of  packages ;  nor  need  exporters  present  outward  manifests  of  goods 
shipped  from  this  port.  Hence,  import  and  export  statistics  must  necessarily 
be  incomplete  in  many  important  respects. 

The  official  trade  statistics  are  annually  published  at  so  late  a  date  after 
the  beginning  of  a  year  that  the  consul  must  either  make  up  his  previous 
year's  commercial  report  from  individual  mercantile  sources,  if  he  wishes  to 
transmit  to  the  Department  said  report  within  a  reasonable  or  useful  time,  or* 
else  wait  late  in  the  year  for  the  official  figures.  In  points,  however,  of  cor- 
rectness and  fullness  but  little  is  gained  of  value  to  American  exporters  by 
waixing  for  the  published  statistics. 

I  have  found  it  an  impossible  accomplishment  to  even  get  or  make  an 
approximately  correct  enumeration  of  the  articles  that  come  into  Malta  which 
were  exported  from  the  United  States.  Malta  is  a  "  free  port,"  with  a  list  of 
duties  that  brings  into  the  island  treasury  about  ;^i  50,000  out  of  a  total 
revenue  of,  say  ^240,000  per  annum,  and  no  details  are  recorded  descrip- 
tive of  the  variety  of  goods  imported.  And  another  serious  hinderance  to 
obtaining  correct  statistical  information  lies  in  the  fact  that  credit  is  given 
only  to  that  port  and^country  from  which  the  bills  of  lading  and  manifests 
show  the  goods  were  last  shipped.  Unnumbered  small  consignments  of  goods 
to  firms  in  this  district  from  United  States  ports  are  credited  to  Liverpool  and 
London  and  continental  ports,  because  they  were  transshipped  (owing  to  the 
absence  of  direct  communication)  at  those  places  while  en  route ;  hence  it 
happens  that,  barring  petroleum,  which  arrives  in  sailing  vessels  direct  from 
our  American  ports,  every  dollar's  worth  of  American  goods  imported  into 
the  Maltese  Islands  is  credited  to  other  countries  than  our  own.  Intelligent 
statistics  for  commercial  instruction  are,  therefore,  not  obtainable  in  Malta. 
The  only  way  one  can  get  to  know — and  that  but  imperfectly — the  variety, 
but  not  the  quantity,  of  American  goods  sold  in  Malta  is  to  haunt  the  stores 
and  shops,  and  either  by  inquiry  or  observation,  or  both,  draw  conclusions. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  method  of  arriving  at  any 
reliable  knowledge  of  facts,  but  it  enables  one  to  discover  that  a  very  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  articles  for  sale  are  of  American  make.  Some- 
times the  store-keeper  is  himself  ignorant  of  the  nationality  of  his  wares, 
but  generally  he  has  got  to  so  appreciate  the  fact  that  our  exportations  are  so 
superior  to  those  of  other  countries  that  he  will  sell  English  or  German  made 
goods,  declaring  they  are  American.  There  is  scarcely  a  well-equipped  gen- 
eral goods  store  in  Malta  that  has  not  on  its  shelves  a  more  or  less  respectable 
supply  of  American  articles ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  remarkable  that 
any  American  goods  are  found  here,  when  one  considers  the  little  effort  made 
to  introduce  them  by  our  own  people.  So  far  as  our  trade  in  Malta  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  through  their  sheer,  unquestionable  excellence  that  our  manu- 
factured articles  find  market  here.  With  such  a  reputable  basis  to  start  on 
it  is  perfectly  safe  to  predict  a  profitable  market  for  our  manufactured  wares^ 
if  prominently  introduced  and  then  diligently  pushed.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  about  it.     Danger  lies  in  delay.     German  and  French  (mainly 
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German)  manufacturers  are  somewhat  successfully  introducing  their  wares  in 
this  market.  They  send  men  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  Mediterranean  to 
study  the  habits  and  wants  of  the  people,  and  then  follow  that  mode  up  by 
the  introduction  of  appropriate  goods.  By  this  course  the  Germans,  and  also 
the  Austrians,  have  secured  a  large  and  profitable  trade  in  Morocco  and  Alge- 
ria. An  Austrian  commercial  traveler  of  my  acquaintance  recently  touched 
at  this  port,  bringing  with  him  half  a  dozen  trunks  full  of  samples.  These 
samples  were  of  great  variety,  briefly  described  as  "Yankee  notions,*'  manu- 

• 

factured  in  Austria.  He  followed  the  American  drummer's  plan — spread 
out  his  goods  in  a  large  room  in  a  respectable  hotel  near  the  business  centei 
of  the  town,  and  invited  dealers  to  call  and  inspect,  with  the  result  that  within 
one  week's  stay  he  took  away  orders  for  upwards  of  25,000  francs'  worth  of 
goods.  He  carried  nothing  for  sale,  only  samples.  His  firm  paid  him  a 
salary  of  1 1,500  per  annum  and  all  his  expenses,  allowing  him  a  three  months' 
leave  at  the  end  of  each  grand  round,  which  usually  occupied  about  twenty 
months.  This  grand  round  took  in  the  coast  town^  of  southern  France  and 
Spain,  the  Canary  Islands,  the  coast  cities  of  Morocco,  Algeria,  the  Barbary 
States,  Egypt,  Syria,  the  Greek  islands,  Sicily,  and  several  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean islands.  The  visit  to  Malta  above  mentioned  was  his  first ;  its  suc- 
cess, however,  was  such  as  to  cause  him  to  add  this  island  to  the  list  of  places 
to  be  visited  in  future  circuits.  This  commercial  traveler  was  a  person  of 
good  address,  affable  manners,  and  spoke  the  language  of  every  country  he 
visited.  He  informed  me  that  his  was  the  only  way  to  secure  profitable 
orders,  that  soliciting  trade  by  correspondence  and  circulars  was  throwing 
money  away.  Jn  oriental  countries  like  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  etc.,  he 
sold  those  pretty  little  cups,  saucers,  vases,  pipe-bowls,  cigarette- holdt^rs, 
fancy-handled  knives,  ink-holders,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  articles  that 
tourists  buy  in  the  eastern  bazars  for  genuine  oriental  work,  but  in  reality 
manufactured  in  Europe. 

Now,  while  it  is  true  that  the  drummer  I  have  spoken  of,  and  others  of 
European  nationalities  selling  by  samples,  have  secured  strong  (because  the 
first)  hold  on  the  trade  of  these  Mediterranean  countries,  still  I  have  no 
doubt  that  American  wares  of  similar  designs  and  varieties,  similarly  intro- 
duced, would  compete  successfully  with  the  European  articles.  1  base  this 
belief  upon  what  I  know  of  the  reputation  in  which  goods  of  American 
make  are  Held  in  those  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  where  trade  is  the  most 
active  and  the  most  likely  to  be  profitable.  I  am  aware  that  the  competition 
1  speak  of  can  not  \>c  successfully  undertaken  until  direct  communication  by 
ships  between  United  States  ports  and  the  Mediterranean  is  established.  And 
the  signs  of  the  times  seem  to  me  to  point  to  such  direct  communication  at 
no  far  distant  date.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  that  admirable  American 
enterprise,  which  has  done  so  much  in  making  us  a  strong,  vigorous,  and 
enlightened  leader  of  nations,  will  be  lacking  at  the  critical  moment.  The 
new  conditions  of  things  that  have  come  to  many  of  the  formerly  barbarous 
countries  that  border  this  great  sea  make  it  imperative  for  us,  if  we  propose 
lo  secure  and  maintain  our  share  of  the  world's  commerce,  to  be  prei^axvvw^ 
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to  compete  with  the  manufacturers  of  Europe  for  the  Mediterranean  trade. 
The  one  thing  lacking  ought  not  to  be  much  longer  delayed.  Our  manu- 
factured  goods  stand  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  both  sellers  and  consumers 
that  purchasers  would  promptly  come  to  the  fore  if  the  importers  could  find 
the  means  of  placing  the  goods  on  the  markets  at  reasonable  competitive 
prices. 

It  is  no  idle  boast  to  assert  the  superiority  of  our  wares  over  those  of 
other  countries.  The  best  possible  proof  of  that  fact  (under  the  head  of 
tools)  was  given  me  in  a  conversation  I  lately  had  with  a  high  official  here, 
under  whose  administration  many  public  works  of  the  greatest  utility  have 
been  projected  and  completed,  to  which,  being  fond  of  details,  he  has  de- 
voted his  individual  attention  and  superintendence.  We  were  talking  about 
the  new  ordinance  which  he  was  urging  the  council  of  government  to  adopt, 
and  which,  owing  to  the  76-degree  flash  test  exacted  in  it,  would  exclude  from 
the  Malta  market  hereafter  much  of  the  American  petroleum  that  comes  here  ;* 
and  expressed  his  amazement  that  Americans  should  imperil  their  oil  trade  in 
the  Mediterranean,  in  the  teeth  of  active  Russian  competition,  by  exporting 
oils  of  such  poor  quality  as  to  make  such  adverse  legislation  necessary.  *  *  For, '  * 
said  he,  "  in  almost  everything  else  your  people  beat  the  world — especially  in 
your  manufactured  goods.  Andl  this  is  so  because  your  exported  articles  are  well 
and  honestly  made.  Now,  in  the  new  water-works,  just  completed,  we  tried 
to  use  English  tools  and  pumps,  but  they  were  so  poorly  made  and  cheaply  fin- 
ished that,  out  of  disgust  for  them,  we  sent  to  the  United  States  and  got  out 
some  first-class  implements,  thoroughly  well  made,  standing  every  strain, 
and  which  gave  perfect  satisfaction.  The  trouble  with  our  English  manu- 
facturers is  that  they  make  one  grade  of  tools  for  the  home  and  another  grade 
for  the  foreign  or  colonial  market,  the  latter  always  being  inferior,  although 
intended  to  do  the  same  work.  Such  discrimination  against  the  colonies 
brings,  perhaps,  a  larger  immediate  profit  to  the  exporting  manufacturer, 
but  it  will  ruin  his  trade  in  the  long  run.  Making  and  exporting  articles  for 
sale  rather  than  for  use  will  not  and  should  not  pay.  It  is  a  species  of  dis- 
honesty deserving  more  than  censure;  it  is  not  even  'good  business.' 
Through  following  this  short-sighted  course  some  of  our  manufacturers  are 
losing  their  grip  on  the  trade  of  our  own  colonies." 

I  have  dwelt  at  such  length  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  of  the  superi- 
ority of  our  goods  in  order  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  integrity  in  manu- 
facturing is  as  essential  to  success  as  honesty  in  dealing. 

The  superiority  and  excellence  of  our  wares  being  admitted,  the  best  way 
to  create  a  trade  in  them  becomes  the  only  question.  The  method  used  by 
the  Austrian  drummer  I  have  mentioned  can  scarcely  be  improved  upon,  un- 
less that  broader  system  of  establishing  agencies,  with  sample  rooms,  in  the 
principal  commercial  centers  of  the  different  countries  be  adopted.  Such 
agencies,  under  the  management  of  experienced  and  energetic  business  men, 
could  not  fail  to  be  successful  in  introducing  American  goods  and  building 
up  a  profitable  trade  in  them.     On  this  subject  one  of  our  consuls  has  well 

^  The  ordinance  has  since  become  a  law. 
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wi'itten :  "This  system  of  representing  one  or  more  societies  of  manufact- 
urers and  merchants  involves  but  little  capital  to  any  one  of  them,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  materially  diminishes  the  ordinary  risks  to  which  such  indi- 
vidual ventures,  intrusted  to  the  ordinary  traveling  salesman,  who  neither 
knows  the  language,  the  people,  nor  their  wants,  are  subject,  and  vastly  in- 
creases the  chances  of  success." 

Malta  would  make  a  capital  point  for  a  principal  agency.  One  impor- 
tant point  in  any  project  for  marketing  American  goods  in  Malta  and  the 
adjacent  countries  must  be  considered,  and  that  is  this,  merchants  here  wil^ 
not  order  or  purchase  goods  without  seeing  them.  One  responsible  dealer 
in  hardware,  pumps,  and  shelf  cutlery  once  told  me  he  would  have  given  an 
order  for  certain  hardwares  to  a  New  York  house,  although  the  extra  ex- 
pense of  transshipments  would  have  made  the  transaction  one  of  doubtful 
profit  to  him,  but  he  was  virtually  asked  to  pay  for  the  goods  before  he 
could  have  received  them.  He  had  seen  samples,  and  was  satisfied  they  were 
superior  to  similar  goods  he  supplied  himself  with  from  England.  That 
merchant  is  but  one  of  hundreds  in  his  line  who  would  have  more  than  half  of 
their  stock-in-trade  made  up  of  American  wares  if  direct  communication  existed. 

During  a  six  years'  residence  in  the  Maltese  islands  I  have  had  many  op- 
portunities of  learning  what  American-made  articles  might,  with  well-directed 
efforts,  be  profitably  brought  into  this  market,  and  among  them  I  may  enu- 
merate the  following: 

Very  light  plows,  to  supersede  old-fashioned  wooden  ones  still  in  use  here. 

Hardware,  which  includes  mechanics'  tools  of  lighter  sorts,  especially 
those  used  in  carriage  making. 

Canned  goods  are  not  for  sale  here  in  sufficient  varieties.  Succotash  and 
greeH  com,  for  instance,  could  be  sold  here  quite  largely. 

Chromos,  I  am  certain,  could  be  quite  extensively  sold  here;  those 
of  a  religious  character  would  be  most  popular,  as  the  inhabitants  are  zealous 
Catholics. 

Clocks  and  watches  of  American  make  ought  to  be  in  larger  supply. 
Fancy  clocks  are  brought  here  from  France  and  find  ready  sale.  Watches 
mostly  come  from  England,  and  are  inferior  to  similar  American  watches, 
though  sold  at  about  the  same  prices. 

Flour  from  America  could  be  made  to  compete  successfully  with  the  Rus- 
sian and  Indian,  if  it  could  be  delivered  here  direct. 

Furniture  mainly  comes  from  England  and  Italy,'  and  is  sold  at  high  prices. 
1  believe  the  pretty  chamber-sets  of  the  light  wood  kind  made  in  Grand 
Rapids  could  be  made  popular  here. 

Lamps,  of  American  manufacture,  are  more  often  called  for  than  supplied. 
The  illustrations  of  otu*  lamps  in  the  American  trade  journals  have  called  the 
attention  of  residents  to  their  excellence,  and  I  have  been  frequently  asked 
how  and  where  certain  lamps  could  be  obtained. 

Locks,  if  actively  introduced,  ought  to  find  a  good  sale  here,  for  the  old- 
fashioned,  clumsy  strap-locks  ar.d  padlocks,  with  heavy  keys,  are  the  kind 
still  in  vogue  throughout  the  islands. 
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Platform  scales  have  never  been  properly  introduced.  The  old-fashioned 
hanging  weighers  are  seen  in  storehouses,  where  the  use  of  a  platform  scale 
would  save  time  and  labor.  An  energetic  agent  would  undoubtedly  do  a 
good  business  in  the  plain,  cheapest  platform  scales. 

Patent  medicines  are  already  widely  sold  here,  and  I  believe  the  trade 
could  be  increased. 

Sewing-machines  sell  well  here.  The  Singer  Company  have  the  only 
agency  that  I  know  of  in  the  islands. 

Petroleum  stoves  ought  to  be  sold  in  greater  numbers.  They  are  just  the 
article  for  use  in  the  hot  seasons.  I  know  of  but  one  store  in  which  they  are 
sold,  and  that  a  very  small  establishment  If  the  Maltese  housekeener  w;»s 
not  so  wedded  to  the  old  ways,  he  would  quickly  discard  the  old  brick  and 
tile  structure  he  cooks  on  and  get  him  an  American  cooking-stove. 

Yankee  notions  are  popular,  but  the  stock  on  hand  is  limited  in  quantity 
and  variety.  There  is  a  so-called  "American  novelty  store"  here  that  d«ies 
a  thriving  trade.  The  proprietor  tells  me  he  could  do  a  much  larger  busi- 
ness in  American  notions  if  he  had  more  capital  and  a  larger  store.  He 
says  that  the  very  name  American  given  an  article  sells  it  in  preference  to 
similar  goods  of  other  manufacture. 

Type-writers  are  literally  unknown  here,  that  is,  there  are  none  in  use. 
I  am  perfectly  certain  that  they  would  find  numerous  buyers  if  they, were  in- 
troduced and  explained.  The  chief  secretary  told  me  he  would  have  one 
at  least  in  his  office  if  he  could  get  one  on  the  spot  and  be  taught  how  to  use  it. 

I  believe  that  our  printing  and  writing  papers  of  good  qualities  would 
find  sale  here.  The  writing-paper  one  is  compelled  to  buy  from  the  stationers 
here  is  poor  stuff,  all  sent  from  England,  and  of  the  well-known  colonial  grade, 
that  is,  cheap  and  nasty.  There  are  nineteen  newspapers  published  in  the 
island,  printed  on  paper  of  inferior  quality,  the  colonial  grade  again. 

The  trade  journals  that  find  their  way  into  Malta  do  very  much  in  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  people  to  our  goods.  A  Maltese  will  frequently  buy 
an  article  on  the  strength  of  an  illustration.  I  have  sometimes  thought  it 
would  be  money  well  invested  if  t}ie  advertisers  in  the  trade  journals  would 
combine  to  send  out,  and  cause  to  be  intelligently  distributed,  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  said  journals.  An  illustrated  advertisement  is  eagerly  read.  After 
this  consulate  has  finished  with  the  trade  joiunals  that  are  sent  to  it  they  are 
sent  to  Maltese  casinos  and  clubs,  where  they  are  in  great  demand.  I  place 
ihein  where  I  think  they  will  do  the  most  good. 

A  general  review  of  the  trade  of  Malta  for  the  year  1888  has  been  com-* 
piled  and  submitted  to  me  by  Mr.  Charles  Breed  Eynaud,  one  of  the  foremost 
merchants  and  bankers  in  the  island.*   Mr.  Eynaud's  large  dealings  in  Amer- 
ican productions  make  his  observations  of  unusual  interest  and  value  to 
American  shipping  merchants  who  ship  goods  into  the  Mediterranean. 

JOHN  WORTHINGTON, 

United  States  Consulate,  ConsuL 

Malta^  March  12,  i88g, 

^  Published  in  Comniercial  Re|atio|u  for  1888. 
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TEA  ADULTERATION    FOR  THE  AMERICAN    MARKET. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  CROIVRLL,  OF  AMOY. 
AMOY  OOLONGS. 

There  was  a  shrinkage  of  about  23,000  half-chests  in  this  season's  crop  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  year  before,  but  their  inferiority  has  been  fully 
sustained  in  the  quality  of  this  year's  teas.  A  large  percentage  of  the  Amoy 
oolong  is  poorly  cultivated,  poorly  picked  and  cured,  dirty,  and  adulterated. 
"  Stuff"  it  was  called  by  the  Amoy  commissioner  of  customs  in  his  last  year's 
annual  report,  and  he  added  that  the  stuff  "was  alone  wanted  in  America." 
This  is,  unfortunately,  true,  for  nearly  the  whole  crop  of  Amoy  oolongs — bad 
and  often  unfit  for  use  as  they  are — are  annually  marketed  in  the  United 
States.  The  American  people  are  better  able  to  use  and  pay  for  a  good  arti- 
cle of  tea  than  the  people  of  any  other  nation.  I  am  certain  it  is  not  the 
tea-drinking  public  in  the  United  States  that  causes  this  inferior  stuff  to 
find  a  market  only  in  America.  It  is  the  greed  of  importers  and  exporters 
that  alone  makes  it  possible  to  impose  this  vile  stuff,  by  excessive  courtesy 
called  tea,  upon  the  American  public.  I  have  several  times  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Department  to  the  stuff  called  Amoy  oolong.  I  now  beg  to 
repeat  my  suggestions  with  increased  emphasis,  and  to  hope  that  the  tea- 
drinking  public  at  home  may  be  protected  against  this  so-called  tea  known 
as  Amoy  oolong.  I  repeat  my  suggestions  at  this  time,  when  all  the  last 
year's  crop  has  been  marketed  and  before  the  new  crop  comes  into  market, 
that  it  may  not  be  thought  I  have  any  desire  to  affect  the  market  of  these 
teas  or  to  accomplish  any  other  purpose  except  that  of  preventing  them  from 
being  dumped  into  the  New  York  market,  and  then,  by  some  occult  means, 
imposed  on  the  public. 

The  law  relating  to  the  importation  of  bad  and  adulterated  teas  into  the 
United  States  is  sufficient,  if  enforced,  to  protect  the  public  against  such 
spurious  teas. 

Most  of  the  Amoy  oolongs  are  sent  hence  to  the  port  of  New  York.  A 
small  percentage  goes  to  other  American  ports.  Hence  careful  attention 
and  honest  inspection  of  these  teas  at  New  York  would  prevent  their  being 
imposed  upon  the  public.  Of  the  2,862,580  pounds  of  this  tea  which  this 
year  went  to  New  York,  I  am  quite  confident,  if  it  had  been  inspected  with 
even  moderate  care  and  the  law  enforced,  that  50  per  cent,  of  it  would  have 
been  refused  entry  into  the  United  States.  Every  invoice  of  Amoy  oolong 
that  reaches  New  York  or  San  Francisco  should  be  rigidly  inspected,  for 
anything  branded  as  Amoy  oolong  is  open  to  suspicion  as  being  bad  or  badly 
adulterated,  and  hence  every  invoice  of  these  teas  should  be  most  carefully 
examined  at  the  custom-house.  This  would  afford  some  protection  to  the 
American  public.  It  will  make  importers  and  exporters  more  wary  about 
dealing  in  the  stuff,  and  it  will  tend  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  future 
product  in  this  district.  The  Chinese  tea  growers  and  merchants  will  never 
improve  their  methods  of  cultivating,  curing,  and  handling  their  teas  until 
they  find  that  they  can  not  sell  them  without  making  some  improvement. 
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1  append  hereto  two  tables,  one  showing  the  movement  of  Formosa  and 
Amoy  teas  from  this  port  to  New  York,  and  the  other  to  London  during  the 
past  seven  years. 

Cotnparaiwe  table  of  export  of  tea  froni  Amoy  to  New  York^  seasons  i882^^8g. 


i883-*83 

i88^'84 

1884-85 ~ 

1885-86 t 

i886-'87 

x887-'88 

i88a-'89 


Tamsui 
oolong. 


Pounds. 
10,408,673 
11,373,569 
",975,093 
«4,482,X7» 
«3,79o,«56 
>4, 520, 453 
»4,9fi»,<H8. 


Amoy 
oolong. 


Pounds. 

3,»5,974 

«, 934,909 

3,5S3,<H7 

3,9*7,997 

4,333,731 

3, 777. 164 
3,863,580 


CODgOll. 


Pounds. 

4.581 
6,655 


Total. 


Pounds. 
«3, 639, 337 

U,»>3.433 
»5,5a8,x40 
18,400,168 
18,0133,877 
«8,a97,6'7 
17,833,628 


Comparative  table  of  export  of  tea  from  Amoy  to  London^  seasons  188^ 8g. 


Seasons. 


x883-'83 
1883-^84 
i884-'85 
i885-'86 
i886-'87 
i887-'88 
x88&-'89 


Tamsui 
oolong. 

Amoy 
oolong. 

Congou. 

Pounds. 

75a.473 
x,ox8,48x 

773,165 

935,397 
933,030 

x,«99,95o 

«,<»7,94S 

Pounds. 

88,649 

3,300 
52,0X3 

X55,304 
,   163,364 

86,989 
x,x6o 

Pounds, 
«>,i54 

3,856 

Total. 


861,376 
x,oaOp68x 

838,034 
1,090, 70X 
1.084,394 
i.a86,939 
1,009,  X05 


The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  arrivals,  settlements,  and  stocks 
on  hand  of  Formosa  (sometimes  called  Tamsui)  oolong  and  Amoy  oolong 
during  the  past  season,  up  to  date  of  January  28,  1889  : 

Arrivals^  tettlementSt  and  stocks^  season  /888-8g, 


Deacriptioa. 

1  amsui  oolong. 
(Foreign  and  native  packed.) 

Amoy  oolong. 

x888-'89. 

x887-'88. 

x888-'89. 

x88r-'88. 

ArHvals ..... •••1. ••••.«•.«••.  •.t«.i«. .•»•••••. •.•.!. it. 

Ha{f<kests, 

392,565 
392,440 

Hulf-chosts. 
384,786 
384,148 

Half-chests. 
73,136 

72,136 

fM/<k€sts. 
95.403 

Settlements 

OS.  40s 

125 

6^ 

United  States  Consulate, 

Amoy^  February  4,  i88g* 


W.  S.  CROWELL, 

Consul, 
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REPORT  OF  CONSUL  SAIVVER,  OF  TRINIDAD. 

On  January  i,  1889,  Tobago  was  annexed  to  Trinidad.  There  imme- 
diately resulted  a  demand  for  steam  communication  between  and  around 
these  islands,  such  conveyance  justifying  the  prospect  of  a  large  increase  in 
the  cultivation  of  fruits  (an  industry  hitherto  sadly  neglected),  providing  a 
line  of  steamers  be  placed  between  a  port  in  this  colony  and  New  York. 
The  success  of  the  Jamaica  fruit  trade  is  a  subject  of  comment  here,  and  it 
is  well  known  that  in  some  respects  Trinidad  has  the  advaiftage  of  that  island 
in  raising  fruits,  as  there  are  no  destructive  hurricanes  here,  and,  besides,  the 
soil  of  this  island  is  well  adapted  to  the  red  fig,  a  banana  in  much  demand 
in  the  New  York  market,  and  which  does  not  thrive  in  Jamaica.  It  is  safe 
to  predict  that  the  orange,  lemon,  and  many  other  now  neglected  fruits  would 
rival  the  banana  as  articles  of  trade. 

Many  kinds  of  groimd  provisions  have  hitherto  perished  in  the  interior 
and  near  the  sea-coasts  of  these  islands  for  want  of  means  of  transportation 
to  the  market,  among  which  are  rice,  com,  casava,  sweet  potatoes,  tanias, 
yams,  cush-cush,  etc.  And  so  it  has  been  with  fruits,  v/hich  are  numerous 
and  various,  as  follows :  Oranges,  pomarck,  tamarand,  bell-apple,  cashew, 
star-apple,  mamesapote,  balata,  shaddock,  sesamum,  pine-apple,  mango, 
custard-apple,  rose-apple,  sapote,  sapadilla,  jan-bolan,  grenadilla,  melons, 
grugni,  guava,  soursop,  avocado,  mabola,  maize,  governor  plum^  hog  plum, 
sugar  apple,  pirihao,  poisdonk,  pomsitea,  and  others.  Nor  is  the  fruit  trade 
the  only  subject  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  mails  at  present  are  slow  and  irregular,  by  indirect  lines,  and  as 
many  travelers  to  England  from  the  colony  during  spring  and  summer  would 
go  via  New  York  by  a  direct  line  this  Government  has  concluded  to  grant 
a  subsidy  to  a  semi-monthly  line  between  New  York  and  Port-of-Spain. 

THE  AGREEMENT. 

Agreement  made  this  day  of  1889,  between  Henry  Fowler,  colonial  secretary, 

and  his  successors  in  office,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Trinidad,  hereinafter  called  the 
GoYemment,  and  James  R.  Greig,  by  his  attorney,  Hugo  Hoffman,  trading  under  the  name 
and  style  of  TnmbuU,  Stewart  &  G>.,  of  Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad,  hereinailer  called  the  con- 
tractors. 

The  Government  agrees  to  pay  to  the  contractors  a  subsidy  at  the  rate  of  ;^5,ooo  a 
year,  in  monthly  installments,  for  the  period  of  seven  years,  and  such  further  sum  as  may  be 
granted  by  the  Island  of  Tobago  toward  this  service,  in  consideration  of  the  contractors  carry- 
ing out  a  steam  service  between  Trinidad  and  New  York  and  round  the  Island  of  Trinidad 
to  include  calling  at  Tobago  once  a  fortnight,  on  the  following  conditions : 

(i)  That  the  steamers  to  be  employed  between  Trinidad  and  New  York  shall  not  be  of 
less  burden  than  350  tons  net  register,  and  perform  the  voyage  at  a  rate  of  speed  not  less 
than  10  knots  an  hour  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  period  comprised  by  this  agreement. 

(2)  That  the  steamers  to  be  employed  in  performing  the  service  round  the  island  and  to 
Tobago  shall  not  be  of  less  burden  than  160  tons  net  register,  and  shall  perform  the  voyage 
at  a  ratQ  of  speed  not  less  tlifU)  9  knots  an  hour. 
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(3)  That  such  steamers  shall  be  properly  equipped  and  manned,  and  be  subject  to  inspec- 
tion by  a  qualified  pe^n,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Government,  whose  recommendation  the 
contractors  will  be  liable  to  carry  out. 

(4)  That  such  steamers  shall  be  provided  with  suitable  accommodation  for  passengers,  ami 
be  fitted  for  the  carrying  of  fruit  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  governor  in  council. 

(5)  That  the  contractors  undertake  to  purchase  all  fruits,  vegetables,  or  other  miooi 
products  that  may  be  brought  alongside  then:  steamers  at  any  place  on  the  island  that  the 
steamer  stops  for  the  purpose,  at  market  rates,  or  to  carry  the  same  on  freight  at  rates  not  ex- 
ceeding those  specified  in  schedule  A,  attached  to  this  agreement. 

(6)  That  the  rates  of  passage  money  and  for  freight  shall  not  exceed  those  mentioned  in 
schedule  B  to  this  agreement. 

(7)  That  the  service  between  Trinidad  and  New  York  shall  commence  by  a  steamer  leav- 
ing Port-of-Spiun  not  later  than  the  1st  of  May  next  on  her  first  voyage  to  New  York,  and 
the  days  for  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  steamers  under  this  agreement  at  the  several 
ports  or  places  shall  Ke  according  to  the  time-table  in  schedule  C  to  this  agreement,  provided 
that  such  time-table  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time  by  the  governor  in  council. 

(8)  That  the  service  round  the  island  and  to  Tobago  shall  conmience  by  a  steamer  leaving 
Port-of-Spain  not  later  than  the  1st  day  of  October  next,  and  such  steamer  shall  sail  according 
to  the  time-table  in  schedule  C  to  this  agreement,  or  as  the  same  may  be  duly  altered. 

(9)  That  in  the  event  of  the  two  services  not  being  conmienced  at  the  same  date,  and  until 
the  island  service  is  begun,  the  subsidy  payable  will  be  ;^3,ooo  instead  of  ;^5,ooo. 

(10)  That  on  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  this  agreement  steamers  of  not 
less  than  500  tons  burden  net  register,  which  shall  perform  the  voyage  at  a  speed  of  not  less 
than  12  knots  an  hour,  shall  be  employed  in  the  service  between  Trinidad  and  New  York. 

(11)  That  the  contractors  enter  into  a  bond  for  ;^2,ooo,  with  two  sureties,  for  the  due  ful- 
fillment of  thb  agreement. 

(12)  That  this  agreement  may  be  terminated  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date 
hereof  on  either  party  giving  the  other  notice  in  writing  at  least  three  months  immecliately 
before  that  period  expires. 

(13)  That  in  the  event  of  any  willfiil  breach  of  this  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  contractors 
a  sum  not  exceeding  £2$  for  each  day's  delay  in  arrival  or  departure  of  any  steamer  duly 
timed  under  this  agreement,  and  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ;^50  for  any  other  breach  may  he 
adjudged  by  the  governor  in  council  by  way  of  liquidated  damages  for  any  default  in  the  con- 
ditions of  this  agreement,  and  such  penalties  may  be  deducted  from* any  portion  of  the  sub- 
sidy that  may  be  due  on  account  of  this  agreement  or  enforced  against  the  bond  given  under 
this  agreement. 

(14)  That  all  postal  matter  shall  be  carried  free  and  duly  taken  firom  and  delivered  to  the 
proper  postal  authorities  at  the  ports  visited  by  the  steamers  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago  under 
this  agreement.  Packages,  plants,  and  seeds  firom  the  botanical  department  shall  also  be  con- 
veyed free  of  charge. 

The  superintendent  of  the  royal  botanic  gardens  or  his  assistants,  and  all  police,  cus- 
toms, and  postal  officers  on  duty  on  the  voyage  round  the  island  and  to  Tobago  shall  'also  be 
conveyed  free  of  charge,  except  as  regards  table  expenses. 

Schedule  A. 

/?a/fs  of  fre^kts  for  fruit  and  vegetables  from  any  place  in  Trinidad  to  New  York, 

Cents. 

Bananas  and  plantains,  per  bunch  of  7  hands,  not  to  exceed 60 

Oranges,  per  box  of  100,  not  to  exceed 6c 

Mangoes,  per  box  of  loo,  not  to  exceed... 60 

Limes,  per  box  of  400,  not  to  exceed 60 

Tomatoes,  per  half-box,  not  to  exceed 35 

Ginger,  per  barrel,  not  to  exceed 6c 

Potatoes,  yams,  and  other  roots,  per  bag,  not  to  exceed 6c 

Ntttm^  in  boxes,  per  cubic  foot  measurement,  not  to  exceed ,.*••• • t 25 
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Schedule  B. 

Passage  tnamy  ^iufeen  Tr^idad  and  New  York. 

Fiist-dass,  not  to  exceed |8o 

Seoond-dasSy  not  to  exceed.. 50 

Deck ...\ Unfixed. 

Passage  money  between  Trinidad  and  Tobago: 

North.  South. 

First-class...? j^.50        I9.00 

Deck 2.00  3.00 

Passage  money  round  island, 
Port-of-Spain  to —  North  route.    South  route. 

Blanchisseuse #2.40  #12.00 

Toco 4.00  10.00 

Saline 6.50  9.00 

Manzanilla  and  Mayaro 8.00  8.00 

Galeota. 10.00  6.00 

Moniga 11.00  5.00 

Erin 12.00  3.50 

Hicacos 12.50  2.40 

The  aboYC  are  cabin  rates.    Steerage  rates  half  of  the  above. 

Paie  of  freight  between  Trinidad  and  New  York, 

Sngar,  per  100  pounds I0.25 

Molasses,  per  pun  of  110  gallons 3.50 

Cocoa  and  coffee,  per  bag .60 

Bitters,  per  box 30 

Hides,  green,  per  100  pounds 60 

Hide»,  dry,  per  cubic  foot 25 

Cocoanuts,  in  husk,  per  1,000. 9.00 

Cocoanuts,  husked,  per  bag  of  loo  pounds 60 

Asphalt,  raw,  per  ton  of  20cwt5 4.50 

Asphalt,  epnre  (barrels),  per  ton  of  20  cwts. 3.50 

Measurement  goods,  per  cubic  foot 25 

Specie  and  bullion i  per  cent. 

Rate  of  freight  to  Tobago  and  round  island. 

Cocoa,  per  bag  of  160  pounds,  not  to  exceed |i.oo 

Cocoanut  oil,  per  gallon,  not  to  exceed. 05 

Sugar,  per  barrel,  not  to  exceed .60 

Lumber,  per  1,000  feet,  not  to  exceed 8.00 

Shingles,  per  1,000,  not  to  exceed i.oo 

Bricks,  per  1,000,  not  to  exceed 10.00 

Hogsheads  lime,  coal,  etc.,  not  to  exceed. 3* 50 

Puncheon,  full,  not  to  exceed 3.00 

Tierce  of  fish,  not  to  exceed i.oo 

Pork  or  beef,  per  barrel,  not  to  exceed 75 

Flour,  meal,  and  bread,  per  barrel,  not  to  exceed 50 

Half-bairels  beef,  not  to  exceed 40 

Bags  of  rice,  not  to  exceed.. 40 

Barrels  of  malt,  not  to  exceed 60 

Cases  of  brandy,  whisky,  or  gin,  not  to  exceed. 30 

Baskets  of  oil,  boxes  of  soap,  firkins  of  butter,  kegs  and  tins  of  lard,  and  boxes  of 

cheese,  not  to  exceed 20 

Hampers  of  potatoes  and  onions,  not  to  exceed 25 

Boxes  of  dry  goods,  per  cubic  foot,  not  to  exceed \ 12 

No.  104,  April 2. 


\ 
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Schedule  C. 

Time-table  round  the  island. 

Northward,  leave —  Southward,  leave — 

Port  II  p.  m.,  arrive  Blanchisseuse  6  a.m.  Port  ii  p.  m.,  arrive  Hicacos  6  a.  m. 

Btanchisseuse  8  a.  m.,  arrive  Toco  i|  a.  m.  Hicacos  8  a.  m«,  arrive  Erin  lo  a.  ra. 

Toco  I  p.  m.,  arrive  Tobago  5  p.  m.  Erin  2  p.  m.,  arrive  Momga  5  p.  m. 

Tobago,  arrive  Saline  6  a.  m.  Momga,  arrive  Galeota  6  am. 

Saline  9  a.  m.,  arrive  Manzanilla  1 1  a.  m.  Galeota  8  a.  m.,  arrive  Majraro  10  a.  m. 

Manzanilla  3  p.  m.,  arrive  Mayaro  4  p.  m.  Mayaro  4  p.  m.,  arrive  Manzanilla  5  p.  m. 

Mayaro  4  a.  ol,  arrive  Galeota  6  a.  m.  Manzanilla,  arrive  Saline  8  a.  m. 

Galeota  8  a.  m.,  arrive  Momga  10  a.  m.  Saline  10  a.  m.,  arrive  Tobago  4  p.  m. 

Momga,  arrive  Erin-6  a.  m.  Tobago,  arrive  Toco  6  a.  m. 

Erin  10  a.  m.,  arrive  Hicacos  la  m.  Toco  8  a.  m.,  arrive  Blanchisseuse  1 1  a.  m. 

Hicacos  I  p. m., arrive  Port-of-Spain  7  p.m.  Blanchisseose  I  p.  m.,  arrive  Port-of-Spain 

7  p.  m. 

Schedule  D. 

Tabu  for  steam,  service  between  Trinidad  and  New  York  and  vice  versa. 

Leave  Port-ofSpain  on  Tuesday,  the  ^otli  of  April,  1889,  >i^cl  every  alternate  Tuesday 
thereafter. 

Leave  New  York  on  Monday,  the  1st  of  April,  1889,  and  every  alternate  Tuesday  theie- 
after. 

INDUCEMENTS  TO  AMERICANS. 

Should  enterprising  Americans,  who  are  not  averse  to  living  in  a  tropical 
clime,  be  desirous  of  engaging  in  the  fruit  trade,  they  now  have  an  opportu- 
nity in  this  colony.  They  can  obtain  information  upon  all  subjects  connected 
with  these  islands  by  a  perusal  of  my  dispatches  of  1886,  1887,  and  \^%, 
They  contain  history,  laws,  government,  population,  religion,  customs,  agri- 
culture, commerce,  manufactures,  fisheries,  minerals,  productions,  immigra- 
tion, labor,  prices,  land,  money,  exchange,  imports  and  exports,  tonnage,  etc. 

MOSES  H.  SAWYER, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Trinidad^  March  7,  i88g. 


TRADE  OF  TIEN-TSIN. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  SMITHERS. 
ADULTERATION   OF  CHINESE  PRODUCTS. 

At  the  opening  of  navigation  in  March  last,  the  commercial  outlook  at 
Tien-Tsin  was  very  discouraging,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  straw-braid 
exported  during  1887,  much  of  which  had  been  fraudulently  manipulated  by 
native  manufacturers  in  the  interior,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  demand  for  this 
article  would  be  very  limited.  Furthermore,  the  practice  of  the  natives  in 
adulterating  other  articles  of  export  with  sand,  such  as  wool,  camels'  hair, 
and  goat-skins,  had  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  greatly  diminish  their 
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value.  Early  in  the  season  the  Viceroy  Li  Hung  Chanjg  issued  a  proclama- 
tion notifying  native  manufacturers  and.  dealers  that  they  would  be  punished 
if  found  guilty  of  malpractices  in  the  preparation  of  merchandise  for  export. 
This  had  9  marked  effect  upon  the  quality  of  all  classes  of  goods  arriving 
from  the  interior,  and  caused  trade  to  revive. 

IMPORTS. 

Cotton  manufactures  are  the  principal  imports,  nearly  all  of  which  come 
from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  following  statement  will 
show  the  extent  of  this  trade  for  the  years  1887  and  1888: 


Descripdon. 


Shirtings: 

Gray - - 

While.. ^ do 

., do 


Dyed.. 


do. 


Tdochs.. 

Drills: 

Edi^Ui » do 

American.. do, 


Enfl^h.. .....do 

American.. ..'..do 

Turitey  red  dotfas  and  cambrics do 

i^astmgji .....,....M...... ....• .M uo 

Italian  cottons do 

Handkcrchieft dozens.. 

Cotton  yarn piculs.. 


1,287,693 

634,17' 
6,884 

336,383 

76,967 
263,913 

30f9<»6 
939.958 
1x5,104 

»49i463 

74,849 

33,33^ 

.   5»,034 


1888. 


»,»97,574 
573,885 

"»773 
306,783 

105,850 
969,996 

146,984 
789,576 
101,979 
X34,675 

5o,«>3 
97,604 
61,036 


AMERICAN  vs.  ENGLISH   COTTONS. 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  past  year  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  importa- 
tion of  American  sheetings,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  English 
manufacture  of  the  same  article.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  all 
classes  of  English  cottons  are  inferior  and  relatively  cheaper  than  those  made 
in  the  United  States,  and  owing  to  the  general  depression  in  the  export  trade 
the  natives  have  bought  the  cheaper  article.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the 
American  sheetings  and  drills  still  control  this  market,  but  it  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  they  will  long  continue  to  do  so,  unless  American  manufact- 
urers oppose  the  English  imitations  by  producing  a  cheaper  article  expressly 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  poorer  classes.  Most  of  the  people  in  China  being 
abjectly  poor,  the  greatest  demand  is  for  cheap  cottons,  which  are  used  as 
the  only  article  of  clothing.  In  this  cheap  trade  the  English  manufacturers  are 
practically  without  a  rival.  With  the  immense  supply  of  this  staple  in  the 
United  States  and  ^perior  machinery,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  can  not  compete  with  other  countries  in  tiu'ning  out  any 
grade  of  cotton  goods.  The  subject  is  one  that  should  claim  the  serious  at- 
tention of  American  manufacturers. 
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KEROSENE.  OIL. 

The  importation  of  kerosene  oil  amounted  during  the  year  to  1,506,645 
gallons,  an  increase  over  1887  of  285,565  gallons.  A  consignment  of  Rus- 
sian mineral  oil  reached  the  port,  but  the  quality  was  so  inferior  to  the  Amer- 
ican oil  that  the  experiment  of  introducing  it  entirely  failed.  This  trade 
would  be  greatly  extended  if  vessels  of  a  large  size  could  reach  the  port  direct 
from  the  United  States.  The  trial  was  made  in  1886,  when  two  cargoes  were 
entered,  but  the  cost  of  lighterage  at  the  Taku  bar  and  the  waste  of  the  oil 
by  leakage  of  the  cans  in  so  much  handling  were  found  to  be  so  great  that 
no  similar  venture  has  been  made. 

•  EXPORTS. 

The  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  year,  as  shown  by 
the  consular  invoice  records,  amounted  to  ^507,034.  The  following  table 
will  show  the  principal  articles  exported : 

Straw  braid ^... 1197,203.00 

Wool... * 150,539.01 

Wool,  camels' 8,204.18 

Porcelain,  jade,  etc 80,882.46 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Tien-Tsin  is  the  only  port  in  China  where  the  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  are  less  than  the  imports ;  in  other  words,  where 
the  balance  of  trade  is  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  This  may  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  tea  and  silk  are  not  produced  in  this  district.  The  large 
increase  in  the  exportation  of  old  porcelain  and  jade  is  doubtless  mainly  due 
to  works  of  art  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century  being  admitted  into  the 
United  States  free  of  duty. 

E.  J.  SMITHERS, 

QmsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Tien-Tsin^  January  ji^  i88g. 


PROTECTIVE    TARIFFS    IN    FRANCE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  MASON,  OF  MARSSiLLES,  « 

In  various  recent  reports  from  this  consulate  it  has  been  stated  that  within 
the  past  five  years  the  import  duties  on  breadstuffs,  sugar,  cattle,  and  other 
food  products  have  been  steadily  increased ;  that  the  commercial  treaty  be- 
tween France  and  Italy  has  been  abolished  by  limitation ;  that  a  majority 
of  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  classes  demand  the  withdrawal  of 
France  from  all  similar  treaties  with  other  competing  countries ;  and,  finally, 
that  the  governing  sentiment  in  this  country  is  now  strongly  and  increasingly 
in  favor  of  a  high  and  rigid  protective  policy.  It  is  proposed  in  the  present 
report  to  revieii'  briefly  the  history  of  protective  tariffs  in  this  country,  the 
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results  which  followed  the  free-trade  measures  of  i860,  and  note  the  more 
obvious  causes  which,  after  two  centuries  ^of  varying  experience,  have  led 
popular  opinion  to  its  j)resent  attitude  on  this  question. 

The  protective  system  in  France  began  with  the  tariff  law  which  was  sys- 
tematized by  Colbert  in  1664  and  1667.  This  schedule  stood  almost  un- 
changed for  more  than  a  century,  until  the  agitations  of  the  Quesnay  school 
of  economists  produced  a  reaction  in  favor  of  free-trade  and  led  to  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  England  in  1786.  Under  this  convention  French 
industries  were  fairly  successful  for  three  years,  when  the  revolution  of  1 789 
overthrew  the  treaty  and  restored  the  system  of  Colbert.  The  effect  of  the 
revolution  was  naturally  disastrous  to  all  industry  and  commerce,  and  the 
exports  of  France  fell  from  1,018,000,000  francs  in  1789  to  624,000,000 
francs  in  1792. 

At  the  fall  of  the  first  Napoleon,  in  1815,  the  free-trade  leaders  attempted 
to  secure  a  re-adoption  of  their  policy,  but  failed ;  and  the  country,  still 
under  the  Colbert  system,  struggled  gradually  out  of  the  collapsed  and  ex- 
hausted condition  in  which  it  had  been  left  by  the  slaughter  and  carnage  of 
the  great  continental  wars  which  had  raged  during  the  previous  twenty  years. 

After  the  revolution  of  1830  the  free-trade  party  made  another  effort  to 
secure  a  general  reduction  of  tariff  duties,  but  the  movement,  sustained  by 
no  one  except  theorists,  failed.  Under  the  protective  system  exports  had 
risen  in  1834  to  1,014,000,000  francs,  or  about  the  figures  of  1789. 

The  agitation  continued,  and  in  1841  the  French  Society  of  Political 
Economy  was  founded,  with  the  Journal  des  Economistes  as  its  organ.  The 
society  included  many  able  theorists  and  a  few  practical  men,  among  them  Jean 
Dollfus,  the  eminent  cotton  spinner  of  Mulhouse,  in  Alsace,  was  perhaps  the 
most  notable.  They  worked  and  argued  with  assiduity,  aided  by  the  influence 
of  the  anti-corn  law  agitation  of  1846  in  England,  and  seemed  on  the  road  to 
success,  when  the  revolution  of  1848  again  overthrew  their  plans  and  left  the 
protectionists  in  control  for  twelve  years  more.  Meanwhile  Louis  Napoleon, 
in  1852,  had  re-established  the  Empire.  The  protectionists  had  a  large  ma- 
jority in  the  Chamber,  and  the  Emperor  was  strongly  committed  to  their 
views,  until  in  1859  he  came  under  the  personal  influence  of  Mr.  Cobden, 
who,  pointing  to  the  experience  of  England  under  free-trade,  converted 
Napoleon  to  his  theories.  With  the  characteristic  zeal  of  a  convert  he 
drew  up  a  scheme  of  reform,  proposing  the  abolition  of  duties  on  raw  mate- 
rials, notably  wool  and  cotton,  a  progressive  reduction  of  the  tariffs  on  sugar 
and  coffee,  the  suppression  of  all  prohibitory  duties,  and  the  negotiation 
of  reciprocal  treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  This  programme 
met  with  such  violent  opposition  that  the  Emperor  was  compelled  to  pro- 
ceed more  discreetly,  but^he  persisted,  and  on  the  5th  of  January,  i860, 
it  was  suddenly  announced  that  a  treaty  had  been  signed  with  England^  under 
which  the  old  protectionist  policy  had  been  abandoned,  raw  materials  ren- 
dered free,  and  English  manufactured  goods  admitted  into  France  on  pay- 
ment of  nominal  duties  not  to  exceed  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.    A  storm  of 
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protest  followed  this  commercial  coup  (fitaif  which  Napoleon's  ministers  did 
their  best  to  allay  by  hearing  patiently  all  protests  and  arranging  the  new 
duties  under  the  25  per  cent,  limit  as  judiciously  as  possible.  The  tariff  cwi 
yams  was  fixed  at  7  to  10  per  cent.^  and  that  on  cloths  at  xo  to  12  per  cent., 
rates  with  which,  as  subsequent  experience  proved,  France  was  unable  to 
maintain  the  competition.  At  the  same  time  commercial  treaties,  similar  in 
purport  to  that  with  England,  were  negotiated  with  Italy,  Belgium,  Portugal, 
Austria,  and  Germany. 

Under  this  new  system  the  country  lived  and  prospered  until  1868,  when, 
at  the  close  of  that  year,  the  published  statistics  of  foreign  commerce  again 
opened  the  discussion.  The  progress  which  had  been  made  since  1859,  the 
last  year  of  the  protective  system,  had  been  as  follows  :  , 

Imports,  francs.         Esports,  francs. 

1859 It^I  ,000,000     2,266,000,000 

1868 3,304,000,000     2,700,000,000 

Increase.. 1,663,000,000        524,000,000 

While  exports  had  increased  24  per  cent,  imports  had  more  than  doubled, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  balance  of  commerce  was  against  France. 
To  meet  the  protests  which  this  situation  suggested  a  committee  of  inquiry 
was  appointed  to  make  a  full  and  minute  examination  into  the  results  achieved 
by  the  treaties  of  i860.  The  Suez  Canal  had  just  been  opened  with  great 
^clat,  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  and  the  period  of  inflation  which 
followed  it  had  greatly  increased  the  demand  for  many  articles  of  luxury 
peculiar  to  French  manufacture,  and  the  country,  notwithstanding  its  enor- 
mous imports,  seemed  busy  and  prosperous.  The  committee  of  inquiry  had 
sat  about  six  months  when  its  sessions  were  interrupted  by  the  Franco-Ger- 
man war  of  1870.  All  that  related  to  the  Imperial  Government  fell  into  such 
disfavor  that  the  report  of  the  committee  was  never  published,  but  some  of 
its  members  stated  privately  that  their  conclusions  would  have  recommended 
a  general  return  to  higher  duties. 

The  spring  of  1871  found  France  prostrate  at  the  end  of  a  devastating 
war,  with  an  enormous  indemnity  to  pay,  and  the  public  treasury  burdened 
with  a  greatly  increased  debt  and  the  necessity  of  new  and  costly  measures 
of  defense.  It  was  of  the  first  necessity  to  restore  as  promptly  as  possible  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  increase  by  every  possible  means  the  present 
and  future  revenues  of  the  Government.  There  was  but  one  episode  in  recent 
history  to  which,  in  such  a  crisis,  the  statesmen  of  France  could  look  for  an 
example  in  financial  management.  That  was  the  American  Rebellion  and 
the  policy  by  which  the  Federal  Government  had  met  the  colossal  expenses 
of  the  war,  and,  immediately  after  its  close,  began  the  steady  reduction  of 
the  National  debt. 

Such  was  the  influence  of  that  example  upon  French  statesmen  that  M. 
Thiers,  then  practically  at  the  head  of  affairs,  assisted  in  framing  a  bill  for  a 
new  tariff  system,  levying  duties  on  all  imported  raw  materials,  with  a  propor- 
tiorate  increase  in  the  duties  on  manufactured  merchandise  and  drawbacks 
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to  facilitate  foreign  trade.  The  national  assembly  was  then  strongly  inclined 
toward  free-trade,  but  the  necessities  of  the  Government  were  urgent,  and  hy 
exerting  every  influence,  even  to  the  point  of  threatening  to  resign,  M. 
Thiers,  in  July,  1872,  secured  the  adoption  of  his  protective  policy,  though 
under  a  somewhat  modified  form.  England  and  Belgium  naturally  opposed 
this  increase  of  duties  on  their  goods  when  imported  into  France,  and  stood 
out  so  strongly  against  anjr  modification  in  existing  treaties  that,  in  order  to 
avoid  unpleasant  complications  with  powerful  neighbors,  the  French  Govern^ 
ment,  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  Thiers  ministry  in  May,  1873,  rejected  the 
.plan  of  increased  duties  on  manufactures  and  renewed  the  treaties  with 
Belgium  and  Great  Britain.  There  was  at  that  time  a  general  revival  of 
prosperity  throughout  the  world,  in  which  France  naturally  shared,  her  ex- 
ports in  1875  reaching  the  very  high  total  of  3,873,000,000  francs  against 
3»5379C>oo,ooo  francs  of  imports,  thus  restoring  the  balance  to  the  right  side. 

This  was  high- water  mark.  The  Suez  Canal,  opened  in  1869,  had  proved 
an  immediate  and  phenomenal  success,  steam-ships  and  ocean  telegraphs  had 
begun  to  revolutionize  and  extend  maritime  commerce,  the  dock-yards  were 
ever)rwhere  busy,  and,  in  the  general  prosperity  which  prevailed  throughout 
the  world,  France  seemed  to  be  enjoying  her  full  share.  The  advocates  of 
free- trade  pointed  to  these  results  as  the  vindication  of  their  policy,  and 
public  opinion  in  the  sea-ports,  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  throughout 
the  wine  and  silk  growing  regions  of  the  south  was,  in  1875,  ^l^iost  unani- 
mous in  their  support. 

But  the  year  following  saw  the  beginning  of  a  change,  the  advent  of  new 
conditions,  which  gradually  revolutionized  public  sentiment  and  led  up  to  the 
situation  which  exists  to-day.  A  succession  of  unfavorable  seasons  and  bad 
crops  diminished  the  home  product  of  food;  the  phylloxera  invaded  the 
vineyards  and  nearly  destroyed  the  export  of  wine ;  Italy  and  China  began 
to  make  serious  inroads  upon  the  silk  trade,  and  the  marvelous  development 
of  manufactures  in  the  United  States  enabled  that  country  to  produce  at  home 
carpets,  plain  silk  goods,  and  many  other  articles  of  utility  and  luxury  which 
had  formerly  been  largely  imported  from  France.  In  1880  French  imports 
had  increased  to  5^033,000,000  francs  against  3,467,000,000  of  exports,  and 
popular  discontent  became  loud  and  imperative.  The  situation  was  still 
further  complicated  by  the  largely  increased  expenditures  necessitated  by  the 
interest  on  the  augmented  public  debt  and  the  cost  of  re-organization  and 
increase  of  the  French  army  and  navy,  its  subsidies  to  steam-ship  lines,  and 
other  important  measures.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Government  re- 
luctantly consented  to  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  appointed  a  commission 
to  make  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  case.  A  full  hearing  of  all  branches 
of  industry  and  agriculture  confirmed  the  general  sentiment  in  favor  of  pro- 
tection, and  the  result  was  the  new  tariff  system  which,  afler  elaborate  debate, 
became  a  law  in  1881. 

Under  this  statute  the  nominal  duties  on  most  manufactured  goods  were 
increased,  ad  volorem'  duties  were  changed  to  specific  taxes  in  order  to  pre- 
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vent  undervaluations,  and  on  this  new  basis  treaties  were  arranged  in  1882 
with  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Spain.  England  refused  agreement 
to  the  increased  duties  proposed  for  her  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  a 
compromise  was  made  by  which  France  conceded  to  Great  Britain  the  treat- 
ment accorded  to  the  most  favored  nation,  which  w^  substantially  the  same 
as  that  which  had  been  secured  to  Germany  by  the  treaty  of  Frankfort,  in 
1 87 1.  The  treaties  with  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Spain  were  for 
ten  years,  and  will  expire  in  1892.  That  with  Italy  expired  in  1888,  and  has 
not  been  renewed.  Meanwhile  the  protection  sentiment  has  been  steadily 
growing,  and  there  is  now  apparently  a  controlling  sentiment  in  favor  of 
abolishing  all  existing  commercial  treaties  as  fast  as  they  expire,  and  making 
France  self-centered  and  independent.  Against  this  policy  there  is  the  pro- 
test of  the  commercial  and  operative  classes,  though  many  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  are  ardent  protectionists.  French  manufacturers  are  proverb- 
ially conservative  in  respect  to  machinery  and  methods,  and  in  certain  kinds 
of  work  they  have  been  surpassed,  in  respect  to  cheapness  and  facility  of 
production,  by  their  rivals  in  other  nations.  Moreover,  they  insist  that  with 
the  high  taxation  that  prevails  in  this  country  they  are  unable  to  compete 
with  the  less  burdened  manufacturers  of  certain  neighboring  countries. 

The  cheap  breadstuffs  of  India,  Russia,  and  the  United  States,  the  wines 
of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  as  well  as  the  meats  of  North  and  South  America 
and  Australia  have  overwhelmed  the  local  farmers  and  stock  raisers.  Prices 
have  fallen  in  many  cases  below  the  cost  of  production,  rents  and  the  value 
of  agricultural  property  have  declined,  and  the  rural  population,  discouraged 
with  phylloxera  and  unremunerative  prices,  have  flocked  to  the  towns  in 
increasing  numbers,  and  have  even  begun  to  emigrate. 

The  duty  on  wheat,  which  the  Government  had  not  dared  to  propose  in 
1 88 1,  was  brought  forward  two  years  afterward,  and  after  a  long  and  search- 
ing debate  was  adopted  and  fixed  at  3  francs  per  quintal  in  March,  1885,  and 
again  increased  to  5  francs  per  quintal  in  March,  1887.  Similar  legislation 
treated  duties  on  beet-sugar,  so  adjusted  as  to  greatly  favor  the  home  pro- 
ducers. Southern  France,  with  her  two  great  staples  of  silk  and  wine  and 
her  large  commercial  ports,  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles,  had  always  adhered 
firmly  to  the  free-trade  party,  but  the  experience  of  the  past  ten  years  has 
brought  the  agricultural  classes  here,  as  elsewhere,  almost  unanimously  over 
to  the  side  of  protection. 

Unfavorable  seasons  and  the  ravages  of  phylloxera  had  reduced  the  wine 
exports  of  France  in  1887  to  54,100,000  gallons,  while  her  imports  for  that 
year — chiefly  from  Italy,  Spain,  and  Algeria — reached  the  enormous  total 
of  260,595,000  gallons,  and  now  that  French  vineyards  have  been  measurably 
restored  to  their  former  productive  capacity,  the  value  of  native  ordinary 
wines  is  so  low  as  to  hardly  leave  a  living  profit  to  the  proprietor,  whose  ex- 
penses have  been  greatly  augmented  by  increasing  taxes^  and  by  new  and 
costly  methods  of  culture. 
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For  this  difficulty  the  agricultural  classes  see  but  one  remedy,  viz,  to 
abandon  all  commercial  treaties  as  soon  as  they  lapse  by  limitation  and  put 
prohibitive  duties  upon  foreign  wines  and  the  dried  grapes  of  Greece  and  the  ^ 
Levant.  The  abolition  of  the  treaty  with  Italy  in  March  of  last  year  cut  off 
an  annual  import  of  80,000,000  gallons  from  that  country,  and  when,  in 
December  last,  Greece  sought  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  with  this  coun- 
try, the  proposition  was  courteously  but  hrraly  declined.  Petitions,  supported 
by  numerous  agricultural  societies,  demand  that  import  duties  be  put  upon 
the  wines  of  Tunis,  a  country  under  French  protection,  and,  unless  there  is 
a  radical  change  in  public  sentiment,  the  treaty  with  Spain  will  be  dropped 
when  it  expires  in  1892. 

As  to  the  theoretical  controversy  between  the  advocates  of  free-trade  and 
protection,  that  may  said  to  bestill  as  far  from  settlement  as  ever.  The  leaders 
and  journals  of  both  parties  point  to  the  experience  of  the  past  thirty  years 
as  conclusive  in  favor  of  their  respective  theories.  The  free-traders  declare 
that  the  increased  wheat  crops  from  1865  to  1875,  ^^^^  augmented  wages  and 
diminished  living  expenses  of  the  working  classes,  as  well  as  the  ease  with 
which  France  paid  the  German  indenmity  and  shouldered  the  enormous 
expenses  of  the  war  in  1870-*  71  were  all  due  to  the  influence  of  the  free-trade 
measures  of  i860.  The  protectionists,  on  the  other  hand,  argue  that  the  result 
of  this  policy,  although  apparently  favorable  during  the  first  few  years,  was 
on  the  whole  disastrous,  and  cite  in  proof  of  this  the  following  comparison 
between  the  foreign  trade  of  1859,  the  last  year  under  the  old  protection 
regime,  and  1887,  the  last  year  for  which  complete  statistics  are  as  yet 
accessible:  Imports  (commercial  special),  1859,  1,641,000,000  francs; 
1887,  4,026,000,000  francs;  exports,  1859,  2,266,000,000  francs;  1887, 
3>253,ooo,ooo  francs;  increase  in  imports,  145  per  cent.;  in  exports,  43  per 
cent. 

Between  the  lines  of  the  two  opposing  camps  there  is  a  great  conservative 
reserve  of  practical  men,  who  know  and  care  little  about  theories  or  the  pol- 
itics of  economic  questions,  and  who,  while  refusing  to  enlist  definitely  under 
the  banner  of  either  party,  reserve  the  liberty  to  decide,  in  each  special  case, 
what  is  best  for  their  own  interests  and  those  of  the  country.  The  effect  of 
the  dull  trade  and  low  prices  which  have  prevailed  during  the  past  five  years 
has  been  to  push  a  large  proportion  of  these  independents  more  and  more 
towards  the  side  of  the  protectionists,  who  have  thus  been  able  to  secure 
enhanced  duties  on  cereals,  cattle,  and  sugar,  prohibit  the  entry  of  American 
pork,  and  defeat  new  commercial  treaties  with  Italy  and  Greece. 

FRANK  H.  MASON, 

United  States  Consulate, 

MarseilleSy  February  26,  iSSp. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  MASON,  OF  MARSEILLES, 

In  a  report  from  this  consulate  (published  in  Consular  Reports  No.  68» 
September,  1886,)  an  account  was  given  of  the  manufacture  of  pomade  per- 
fumes at  Grasse,  Seillans,  and  other  points  in  this  region,  by  the  process  of 
absorption,  from  roses,  jonquils,  orange  blossoms,  and  other  species  of 
flowers  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  present  paper  to  describe  briefly  the  methods,  extent, 
and  results  of  another  but  hardly  less  important  branch  of  the  same  in- 
dustry— the  manufacture  by  distillation  of  essential  oils  from  various  species 
of  wild  plants,  such  as  lavender,  thyme,  fennel,  romarin,  etc.,  which  grow  upon 
the  gray,  arid  hills  and  mountain  slopes  of  southeastern  France.  The  sub- 
ject would  seem  to  possess  a  practical  interest,  flrst,  because  a  large  share  of 
the  products  of  this  manufacture  is  imported  and  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  and,  secondly,  as  an  illustration  of  how,  in  a  country  of  meager  fer- 
tility and  the  most  limited  natural  resources,  the  humblest  vegetable  growths 
may,  through  industry  and  careful  management,  be  made  the  means  of  sup- 
port, and  even  prosperity,  to  a  large  number  of  people. 

The  region  of  aromatic  plants  is  a  tract  of  mountainous  country  about 
100  miles  in  length  by  50  in  breadth,  which  includes  part  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Dr6me,  Vaucluse,  Var,  Basses-Alpes,  and  the  Alpes  Maritimes.  It 
lies  at  some  distance  from  the  coast,  Nyons,  the  focus  of  the  distilling  in- 
dustry, being  in  the  valley  of  the  River  Aigues,  which  is  the  northern  limit 
of  the  olive  in  eastern  France.  The  valleys  in  this  region  are  fertile,  but 
often  narrow,  and  their  production  of  grains,  and  even  the  smaller  fruits,  is 
largely  dependent  upon  irrigation.  The  hills  are  almost  denuded  of  large 
trees,  and  bear  only  a  thin,  scattered  growth  of  scrubby  bushes,  an  occa- 
sional forest  of  pines,  and,  in  some  places,  an  undergrowth  of  furze  and 
aromatic  plants,  which  cling  to  the  arid,  calcareous  soil  through  the  keen 
blasts  of  winter  and  the  long  droughts  of  summer. 

The  most  useful  ones  are  the  lavender  and  aspic,  two  plants  of  the  genus 
ladta,  wild  thyme,  rosemary,  absinthe,  rue,  sage,  origanum,  and  fennel,  which 
latter  grows  along  the  margins  of  mountain  streams.  Of  these  by  far  the 
most  important  is  the  lavender  {Lavandula  vera),  which  lifts  its  head  of  del- 
icate blue  flowers  on  a  slender  stem  6  to  8  inches  in  length,  and  grows  so 
profusely  that  the  summer  winds,  sweeping  over  the  hill-sides  clothed  with 
it,  carry  the  perfume  fair  over  the  hot  plains  below. 

The  harvest  enlists  a  large  share  of  the  peasant  population — men,  women, 
and  children — and  so  profuse  is  the  supply  that  in  good  seasons  the  people 
who  gather  and  sell  lavender  to  the  distillers,  at  prices  ranging  from  5  to  8 
francs  per  100  kilograf^is,  are  able  to  earn  thereby  80  or  90  cents,  or  even 
{i,  per  day,  wages  that  are  considered  munificent  in  this  country  of  scant 
employment  and  ill-requited  labor. 
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The  distillation  of  lavender  on  an  industrial  scale  was  begun  more  than 
a  century  ago  in  the  neighborhood  of  Grasse,  which  is  still  the  principal 
mart  of  production  and  commerce  for  the  finer  perfumes  of  cultivated  flow- 
ers ;  but  during  recent  years  the  business  has  extended  inland  and  westward 
until  Drdme,  the  most  westerly  department  of  the  district,  now  produces 
66,000  of  the  125,000  pounds  of  oil  of  lavender  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try. In  many  places  lavender,  rosemary,  thyme,  and  the  other  aromatic 
plants  are  distilled  by  farmers  and  small  operators  in  the  villages  and  com- 
munes, but  the  present  status  of  the  industry  will  be  best  illustrated  by  a 
description  of  a  leading  establishment  like  that  of  the  Messrs.  Charras  &  Co., 
at  Nyons,  in  the  Drdme,  where  every  mod^n  appliance  is  employed  to  facil- 
itate rapid  and  cheap  production  and  enhance  the  quality  of  the  product. 
This  distillery  was  founded  in  1836  by  the  father  of  the  present  proprietor, 
who  has  made  important  improvements  during  recent  years  and  exports  a 
large  part  of  his  product  to  the  United  States. 

The  harvest  of  lavender  begins  about  the  ist  of  July  and  continues  until 
the  end  of  September.  The  best  results,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality, 
are  obtained  by  distillation  of  the  fresh  plants  in  the  season  of  blossoming, 
but  as  these  are  available  only  dining  one-quarter  of  the  year  the  lavender 
is  dried  like  hay,  and  furnishes  material  for  distillation  during  nine  or  ten 
months  of  the  year.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Aspic  {Lavandula  spika),  which 
is  known  in  America  as  "garden  lavender,"  but  all  are,  like  the  true  laven- 
der, at  their  best  when  in  the  season  of  full  flower,  which  varies  according  to 
species  from  April  until  the  end  of  summer. 

The  practical  process  of  distillation  varies  but  slightly  for  all  these  varie- 
ties, and  the  same  apparatus  is  often  used  successively  for  each  kind  of  plant 
as  its  season  of  flowering  and  harvest  arrives.  The  necessary  machinery  in- 
cludes as  its  principal  feature  a  copper  alembic,  usually  about  6  feet  in  height 
by  4  in  diameter,  the  beak  of  which  is  carried  over  and  terminates  in  a  spiral 
coil  immersed  in  cold  water.  Each  alembic  has,  near  the  top,  an  opening 
closed  by  a  man-head,  secured  by  bolts  as  in  ordinary  steam  machinery. 
Through  this  opening  the  mass  of  fresh  plants  is  packed  into  the  interior  un- 
til it  is  completely  filled.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  alembic  another  similar 
opening  is  provided,  through  which  the  sp)ent  material  may  be  withdrawn 
with  a  pronged  hook  like  a  manure  fork  with  curved  tines.  The  bottom  is 
covered  with  a  perforated  copper  diaphragm,  under  which  lies  a  fiat  coil  of 
pipe,  likewise  perforated,  through  which  live  steam  is  introduced  from  a 
boiler  in  which  a  pressure  of  from  5  to  7  atmospheres  is  maintained. 

The  alembic  being  thus  charged  with  raw  material — either  freshly  gath- 
ered or  dry — and  the  man-heads  closed,  the  steam  is  turned  on  and  forces 
its  way  upward  through  the  mass,  absorbing  and  carrying  the  perfume  over 
into  the  submerged  coil,  where  the  oil  condenses  and  trickles  out  with  the 
distilled  water,  upon  which  it  floats  by  reason  of  lighter  gravity.  In  about 
three  hours  the  perfume  is  exhausted,  when  the  alembic  is  emptied  and  re- 
charged.   Three  hundred  poimds  of  dried  lavender  plants,  or  220  pounds  of 
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aspic,  are  required  to  produce  i  pound  of  essential  oil.  The  refuse  plants 
are  dried  and  used  as  litter  for  stables  or  rotted  for  manure,  for  in  this  country 
nothing  is  wasted. 

Lavender  was  used  profusely  by  the  Roman  conquerors  of  Gaul  to  per- 
fume and  purify  their  baths,  whence  its  latin  name,  derived  from  lavare. 
Its  mt)dem  uses  are  for  the  manufacture  of  cologne  and  as  a  perfume  for 
toilet  soaps,  for  which  purposes  immense  quantities  are  exported  annually  to 
the  United  States,  and  as  a  sweetening  and  antiseptic  odor  for  linen.  In 
medicine  it  is  employed  as  an  excitant  and  tonic  in  the  treatment  of  paraly- 
sis, hypochondria,  and  epilepsy.  The  oil  of  aspic  serves  measurably  for  the 
same  purposes,  but  it  is  a  coarser,  ranker  perfume  and  much  less  valuable  than 
the  true  lavender,  for  which  it  is  often  substituted.  All  this  class  of  essential 
oils,  including  those  of  thyme,  rosemary,  and  fennel,  varies  greatly  in  grade 
and  consequent  value  according  to  season  of  distillation  and  the  skill  and 
care  with  which  the  plants  are  selected  and  the  process  of  manufacture  per- 
formed. All,  except  absinthe,  are  admitted  free  of  duty  imder  the  present 
United  States  tariff  law,  so  that  in  respect  to  imports  the  question  of  market 
values  is  not  involved  otherwise  than  commercially. 

The  distillation  of  absinthe  is  only  an  unimportant  feature  of  the  industry 
at  Nyons,  but  its  production  and  use  in  the  form  of  liqueur  are  so  rapidly  in- 
creasing and  with  such  unfortunate  results  in  certain  quarters  that  the  subject 
may  fitly  be  included  in  the  present  topic.  There  are  two  species  of  the 
absinthe  plant — the  large  and  small — which  are  used  respectively  in  the 
manufacture  of  absinthe  liqueurs  and  vermouth.  The  larger  of  these,  Arte- 
misia absinthiuniy  otherwise  known  as  wormwood,  grows  abundantly  in  various 
districts  of  Central  Europe,  notably  in  Jura  and  French  Alps.  In  manu- 
facturing the  liqueur  the  upper  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  plant  are  macerated 
with  hyssop,  calamus,  citronelle,  anise,  fennel,  badiane,  and  other  vegetable 
substances.  The  decoction  thus  obtained  is  distilled,  and  the  product  treated 
with  alcohol,  sugar,  and  various  coloring  matters.  Absinthe  is  a  powerful 
but  destructive  nerve  stimulant,  which  may  be  valuable  in  cases  of  exhaustion 
or  extreme  fatigue,  but,  like  chloral  and  opium,  it  is  liable  to  abuses,  which, 
in  the  aggregate,  far  outweigh  all  the  benefits  which  are  derived  from  its 
legitimate  use.  The  effects  of  general  and  imrestrained  absinthe  drinking  in 
this  country  are  coming  to  be  recognized  as  forming  the  basis  of  one  of  the 
gravest  dangers  that  now  threaten  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the 
people. 

In  the  present  advanced  stage  of  the  art  of  ''mixing''  a  rude  but  sal- 
able form  of  absinthe  liqueur  can  be  made  by  using  the  essential  oil  of  worm- 
wood instead  of  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the  plant,  and  this  has  given  during 
recent  years  a  stimulant  to  the  business  of  distilling  it,  but  the  product  in 
this  particular  district  is  small  and  relatively  unimportant. 

The  distillation  of  essential  oils  from  wild  aromatic  plants,  the  manu- 
facture of  perfumes  from  cultivated  flowers,  and  the  preparation  of  preserved 
fruits  by  the  process  of  crystallization  are  three  profitable  industries  peculiar 
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to  southern  France.  They  have  been  built  up,  each  in  its  separate  locality, 
and  have  become,  practically,  monopolies  for  no  other  apparent  reason  than 
because  they  were  first  successfully  undertakfsn  here,  and  the  world  of  conr 
sumers  is  content  to  believe  that  original  brands  are  best.  The  same  is  true 
of  other  things,  notably  liqueurs,  such  as  benedictine  and  chartreuse.  When, 
recently,  a  fabulous  sum  was  offered  to  the  monks  of  La  Grande  Chartreuse 
for  the  proprietary  rights  of  their  renowned  cordial  it  was  not  for  the  secret 
of  its  manufacture,  for  that  has  long  been  accurately  known,  but  for  the  right 
to  use  the  original  labels  and  bottles,  which  are  the  guaranty  of  genuineness 
and  purity. 

In  a  country  having  the  immense  range  and  variety  of  soil  and  climate 
that  are  found  in  the  United  States  there  will  surely  be  found  at  no  distant 
day  materials  and  facilities  for  the  production  of  numerous  delicate  and  val- 
uable articles  which  are  now  imported^  and  in  this  category  the  essential  oils 
'  of  various  wild  plants  will  certainly  be  included. 

FRANK  H.  MASON, 


United  States  Consulate, 

Jfarsetl/es,  March  26,  i88p. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  MALMROS,  OP  ST.  ETIBNNE, 

A  society  is  now  being  formed  here  under  the  name  of  Soci6t6  d'Art  et 
d' Industrie  de  la  Loire,  with  a  view  of  developing  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  the  department  of  the  Loire  and  furnishing  its  artisans  with  the  means  of 
extending  their  instruction  in  the  trade  to  which  they  respectively  may  belong. 

For  this  pur{>ose  the  society  will  establish  at  St.  Etienne  a  combined 
museum  and  library  containing  works  of  industrial  art,  models  (either  orig- 
inal or  in  the  shape  of  reproductions),  drawings,  engravings,  photographs, 
and  books,  all  of  which  articles  will  be  selected  with  exclusive  reference  to 
the  existing  industries  of  the  department. 

Annexed  to  the  library-museum  will  be  a  bureau  of  commercial  informa- 
tion, in  which  will  be  found,  for  the  use  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  such 
documents,  foreign  as  well  as  French,  as  may  be  of  interest  to  them.  It  will 
also  contain  all  information  sent  by  consular  agents  to  the  French  ministry 
of  foreign  affairs  and  by  French  chambers  of  commerce  established  in  foreign 
countrifss,  etc.  The  society  will  further  establish  a  bureau  of  industrial  consul- 
tation, where  the  members  will  receive  advice  as  to  the  improvement  of  their 
looms  and  other  machinery,  and  where,  likewise,  such  plans,  models,  and  de- 
signs as  may  be  submitted  to  the  society  will  be  corrected  free  of  all  expense. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  society  will  be  at  St.  Etienne.  Branch  societies 
will  be  located  at  the  centers  of  population  of  the  department,  as  at  Roanne, 
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M ontbrison,  St.  Chamond,  etc.,  and  through  these  branch  societies  application 
for  books  and  models  from  the  library-museum  at  St.  Etienne  will  be  made. 
The  society  considers  as  groups,  forming,  in  a  certain  sense,  part  of  itself, 
the  municipalities,  syndicates  of  artisans,  artistic  associations,  and  the  schools, 
primary  and  secondary,  as  well  as  artistic  and  technical,  of  the  region,  as  also 
the  masters  and  chiefs  of  industry  and  the  workmen  and  apprentices  in  un- 
limited numbers. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Of  the  organization  of  the  society  the  **  promoter  "  thereof  speaks  as  fol- 
lows: In* the  department  of  the  Loire  two  artistic  branches  of  manufacture 
predominate,  that  of  ribbon  trimmings  {rubanerie-pc^sementerie)  and  that  of 
arms.     These  constitute  the  two  first  sections  of  the  museum. 

First  section^  ribbon  trimmings,-^  In  the  division  of  patterns  the  section 
will  contain  the  most  remarkable  samples  of  the  workshops  of  St.  Etienne,  and 
of  the  other  centers  of  production,  manufactured  during  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  Connected  with  these  samples  will  be  a  collection,  as 
rich  as  possible,  of  silks  and  other  textile  fabrics  of  European,  Chinese,  Japan- 
ese, and  other  oriental  countries,  embroideries  of  all  styles  and  epochs,  pic- 
tures of  flowers,  both  native  and  exotic,  different  series  of  various  "motifs** 
of  decoration  and  ornamentation,  etc.  This  collection  is  intended  to  serve 
to  manufacturers  and  their  designers  as  elements  of  technological  study  of 
inspiration  in  originating  new  designs.  All  these  articles  will,  on  demand, 
be  sent  to  the  houses  of  the  membets  of  the  society. 

In  the  commercial  division  will  be  found  samples  of  all  the  productions 
of  the  day  of  foreign  manufacturers,  with  indications  of  the  prices  for  which 
they  are  severally  sold,  the  places  from  which  they  are  exported,  etc.,  and 
these  samples  may  likewise  be  borrowed  by  the  members. 

The  museum  will  also  constitute  a  kind  of  conservatory  of  weaving  in 
forming  a  collection  of  all  the  original  types,  old  and  new,  of  the  looms  and 
other  machinery  employed  in  the  entire  world  by  manufacturers  of  ribbons 
and  trimmings. 

Second  secHotiy  arms, — The  museum  of  artillery  at  St.  Etienne  offers  al- 
ready a  considerable  collection  of  models,  which,  through  galvanoplastic  and 
other  reproductions  of  the  originals  of  the  museums  of  artillery  at  P^is, 
Cluny,  Moscow,  Madrid,  Turin,  etc.,  may  be  rendered  easily  and  at  little  ex- 
pense very  complete.  Joined  to  these  models  will  be  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  pictures  representing  hunting  and  shooting  scenes,  of  pictures  of 
animals,  in  a  word,  of  everything  useful  to  the  designers  and  engravers  of 
arras  for  field  sport. 

The  commercial  division  of  this  section  will  be  organized  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  of  section  i.  Specimens  of  new  foreign  arms  will  be  care- 
fully looked  for,  collected  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  communicated  immediately  to  the  gunsmiths,  at  their  several  places 
of  residence. 
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Third  section,  iron  industries, — A  prejudice,  which  fortunately  is  now  dy- 
ing out,  has  hitherto  classed  articles  of  rron-mongery  and  of  locksmiths'  work 
as  not  belonging  to  the  artistic  industries.  This  is  an  error  not  shared  by 
our  rivals.  The  Germans  have  established  art  shools  for  articles  of  iron- 
mongery at  Remscheid  and  at  Iserlohn,  and  they  have  given  a  considerable 
place  to  works  of  the  locksmith  in  their  art  museums  at  Berlin,  Nuremberg, 
Munich,  Dresden,  and  Hamburg.  This  section  will  be  organized  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  first  two  sections,  and  will  contain  typical  models  and  speci- 
mens of  all  foreign,  especially  German,  manufacture. 

At  the  commencement  all  its  efforts  and  resources  will  be  concentrated 
on  the  organization  of  the  above  three  sections,  which  intertet  more  par- 
ticularly the  great  industries  at  present  carried  on  in  the  department. 

Subscriptions,  — The  society  comprehends  three  classes  of  subscriptions : 
First,  by  members  called  "  founders,*'  {membres fondateurs),  fixed  at  a  mini- 
mum of  loo  francs;  second,  ordinary  members;  minimum  subscription,  25 
francs;  third,  associate  members;  minimum  subscription,  5  francs  a  year. 

The  foregoing  is  the  organization  sketched  by  M.  Marius  Vachon,  a  gen- 
tleman familiar  with  art  and  manufactures,  who  has  repeatedly  been  consulted 
and  sent  on  foreign  missions  by  the  French  Government  in  regard  to  subjects 
connected  with  artistic  manufactures.  The  plan  is  excellently  conceived, 
and  well  worthy  of  imitation  by  other  localities  in  which  industries  admitting 
the  application  to  them  of  art  are  carried  on.  It  is  significant  of  the  prog- 
ress made  in  such  industries  by  other  nations,  and  of  the  danger  threatening 
from  their  competition  that  even  in  St.  Etienne  such  an  institution  as  this 
library-museum  should  have  become  a  necessity.  For  here  three  hundred 
years  of  work  and  experience  have  developed  a  race  of  artisans  in  which 
superior  manual  dexterity  and  delicacy  of  taste  seem  to  have  become  innate, 
and  one  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  no  center  of  industrial  art  can 
dispense  with  a  museum  if  in  St.  Etienne  it  is  found  indispensable  for  the 
further  improvement  of  its  workmen.  That  a  museum  of  art  applied  to  in- 
dustry is  the  best  means  to  complete  the  education  the  workman  has  received 
during  his  apprenticeship  and  in  technical  schools,  there  can  be  no  longer 

any  doubt. 

OSCAR  MALMROS, 

Commercial  Agent, 
United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

St,  Etienne,  March  13,  i88g. 


AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS   IN    FRANCE. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  GRIFFIN,  OF  LIMOGES. 

In  looking  over  the  last  report  of  the  French  minister  of  agriculture,  it 
is  seen  that  France  ranks  second  to  the  United  States  as  a  wheat-growing 
country.     Statistics  show  that  in  the  period  comprised  within  the  years 

i875-'84  France  produced  on  an  average  100,726,674  hectoliters,^  against 

■  ■  ■    1  ■  1.1  .  — ■ ■ —       ■  ■■  »      ■  ■■ 

*  X  hectoliter  =s  2.838  bushels. 
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158,707,000  hectoliters  harvested  in  the  United  States.  More  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  surface  is  given  over  to  the  production  of  wheat  and 
other  cereals.  In  certain  departments,  where,  before  the  advent  of  the 
phylloxera,  cryptogamous  diseases,  and  other  maladies  of  the  vine,  grains 
were  scarcely  cultivated  at  all,  the  chief  attention  is  centered  in  cereals.  It 
is  true  that  much  of  the  old  vineyard  land  is  too  calcareous  for  the  profitable 
growing  of  wheat,  but,  wherever  it  is  possible,  the  proprietors  arp  doing  what 
they  can  to  make  their  land  produce  wheat.  France,  being  discouraged 
with  the  vine,  is  turning  more  and  more  attention  to  the  production  of  her 
own  food  supply,  and  the  labor  that  she  is  expending  in  this  direction  is 
found  to  greatly  advance  her  interests.  The  following  statistics  given  by  the 
minister  of  agriculture  show  at  a  glance  the  relative  position  of  cereals,  and 
liow  important  a  place  they  hold  in  French  agriculture.  It  will  also  be 
seen  how  comparatively  small  are  the  products  of  the  vine: 

Table  A.  —  The  agricultural  dwisiotu  of  Frqnci, 


DescriptSpo. 


ImoA  devoted  to  agrkultunl  products  in  general : 

Ceveals .' 

Beans,  peas,  etc. 

Poutoes 

Products  used  in  manufactures,  as  flax,  beets,  etc. 

Fodder  of  different  kinds 

Garden  vq^tables 

Fallow  land 


Total  of  fanning  land , 


Vines 

NaturaJ  meadows 

Graxing  land 

Woodland  and  f(M«sts 

Orchard,  nurseries,  parks,  etc . 


Total 


Total  of  all  land  under  cultivatkm . 
Uncultivated  land : 

Waste-land,  wilds,  and  heatlier  land 

Rocky  and  mountainous  r^ons 

Manh  land 

Peat  land 


Total  of  uncultivated  lands... 


Land  devoted  to  cities,  towns,  nulroads,  roads,  etc. 
Whole  extent  of  territory 


Hectares.* 


15,096,066 
a44.o5a 

5«5,«4o 
4.«So,5ii 

4a7#70» 
3>  643. 799 


96,017,589 


«»»9*.799 
4,x>5,4a4 
X, 7x1, 116 

9.4SS,a*5 
843,033 


»8.3«>.597 


44*338, 179 


3,889,171 

«# 958, 750 
328,397 

46,3*9 


6,aaa,537 


»• 99^.483 


5a.8S7#>99 


Perioof 


•8.56 
0.65 

a- 53 

0.97 

879 
o.8x 
6.89 


49.90 


4.»5 
7.78 

3'M 
17.38 

«  59 


34. 6« 


83.84 


7-35 
3.76 
0.62 
0.09 


XX.  8a 


4*34 


xoo.oo 


*  Hectares  of  land  a  3.47  acres. 

t  Distributkm  and  proportion  to  every  hundred  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  looking  over  the  records  of  the  last  century  we  find  that  there  has 
been  a  gradual  increase  of  yield  per  hectare  all  over  France.  Perhaps 
nowhere  in  the  world  has  there  been  more  careful  study  how  to  produce  the 
most  wheat  on  the  least  ground.  There  are  professors  oC  agriculture  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  in  each  department,  whose  duty  it  is  to  study 
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the  nature  of  the  soil,  what  products  can  be  raised  to  the  best  advantage, 
what  fertilizers  are  best  suited,  ancl  all  that  is  generally  necessary  for  the 
farmer  to  know.  Experiment  stations  are  also  established  in  each  depart- 
ment, where  theories  can  be  practically  tested  and  results  shown.  Public 
conferences  are  held  in  each  commune,  ivhere  the  professor  gives  general 
advice  to  the  farmers,  answers  questions,  and  lectures  on  practical  subjects. 
This  agricultural  schooling  has  been  very  beneficial  to  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests. At  the  experiment  station  certain  fkcts  can  be  demonstrated  which 
would  be  hard  to  prove  anywhere  else.  The  happy  results  of  this  teaching 
are  readily  shown  in  table  B,  which  gives  the  average  yield  per  decade  for 
the  last  seventy  years.  During  the  five  years  which  preceded  1816  France 
was  so  disturbed  by  military  action  that  it  is  unfair  to  coimt  them;  for  the 
same  reason  1870  is  omitted.  The  great  advancement  made  in  the  decade 
ending  1880  and  the  fractional  decade  ending  1885  is  also  to  be  noticed, 
showing  clearly  the  results  of  careful  cultivation. 

Tablb  B. —  The  average  yield  of  wheat  ^  hectare  from  18 16  to  1886, 


Year. 

Difference 

between 

the 

and 
minimum. 

Year. 

Hectoliten.* 

Difference 
between 

the 
maximum 

and 
minimum. 

1.93 

9.a6 

3.  SB 
6.09 

10.  aa 
XI. 90 
ia.77 
13.68 

185X  to  i860 

6-49 
5.76 
5.98 
3.79 

«3-99 
14.  aS 

i8ai  to  iBiol. 

x86x  to  1870. » 

iRtf  lo  f Sjol 

1871  tox88o... 

14. 60 
»5.77 

x88i  to  1885 

*  Hectoliter  »  a.838  bosheb. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  notice  the  fact  that  for  nearly  fifly  years  wheat 
has  been  steadily  advancing,  while  most  of  the  other  grains  have  diminished 
in  importance.  Wheat  has  as  much  attention  as  all  the  other  cereals  com- 
bined. 

Com,  which  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  that  can  be  raised,  and 
which  always  commands  a  good  price,  is  diminishing  in  area  of  cultivation, 
the  soil  not  seeming  to  be  adapted  to  its  successful  culture. 

Meslin  is  more  or  less  taking  the  place  of  rye.  It  will  be  better  than 
either  wheat  or  rye  alone  on  poor  soil. 

Rye  is  steadily  on  the  decline  in  all  Europe.  In  England  it  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  In  Belgium  it  has  lost  much  ground.  In  Germany 
and  Russia  it  only  holds  its  own  on  the  poorer  lands,  while  in  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  it  is  greatly  decreasing  in  importance.  In  France  the 
same  miurked  diminution  is  to  be  noted. 

Barley  is  also  found  to  be  on  the  decline,  but  why  is  unexplained  in  the 
agricultural  reports. 

Oats,  on  the  contrary,  are  steadily  inqreasing  in  importance,  and  are 
taking  the  land  that  was  formerly  given  over  to  the  above-mentioned  grains 
that  are  on  the  decline. 

No.  104,  April 3. 
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The  potato  is  one  of  the  most  valued  articles  of  food.     In  the  produc 
tion  of  this  crop  France  ranks  third  in  the  world,  producing,  in  1882, 
101,000,000  metric  quintals,  about  double  the  amount  produced  in   the 
United  States  for  the  same  year. 

The  following  table  (C)  exhibits  the  average  jrield  of  cereals  and  potatoes 
for  the  ten  years  ending  1887.  Table  D  exhibits  the  amount  of  seed  sown 
per  hectare  and  the  average  yield  per  hectoliter  for  the  cereals  above  men- 
tioned, with  their  value  and  weight : 


Table  C — Average  yieid  of  cereals  and  potatoes  fir  the  yean  1877^^87- 


••••••••••• 


Bailey ^.. 

Oati  « 

Buckwhfeat .... 

Cora 

Potatoes ..... 


.—.....•...••..»•..•.•#—......... 


'..........  .».•«•.•••••••«.••.••.•..•...•«•...•...«•.*...••....•. 


>»#.•<■....•.....♦.•.......>.....—•...............—.••......»...  •••■. 


Nimberof 
cultiTated. 


x,oz9,9Sx 

3»  544*  785 
637,590 

6x0,846 
«#349»5M 


per 
tare. 


HtttoHters. 

«4-54 
X3.8a 

17. 88 
•3.3X 
x6.  xo 

15. 4« 
68.37 


Total  yield. 


toe,834,xoo 
«4,439»674 

8«»7S»»**»7 
10,366,6x6 

9.4'«.5«^ 
9a»9a7»9«« 


TabLB  D.  ^-  Seed  sowh  per  hectare^  and  the  average  yield  of  i  hectoliter. 


Barley «..» 
Medin 


!•••••••••••  ••«•••••••••••••«  •  ••••• 


I    •••••••••••••••#•#•*••• 


Oats.... 
Cora.... 
Buckwiieat.. 
Millet .., 


|.>.....»»««W«H....« 


..■■.««•».■...... 


Qnaatityof 
seed  sown 


HeetoKterM. 
9.0S 
•••5 
a.M 
•.X5 

•.S« 
0.45 
0.79 

0.39 


9.X9 


Yield  of  X  hectare  of 


Grain. 


Htct0UUre. 
8.64 
7.S8 
8.88 

«.3x 

9.83 

40. 38 

•X.89 

3499 


9-«5 


Straw. 


QmimtmU* 
xa.xs 

X0.69 
7.96 

xa.o8 
7.54 

3«.3» 
X7.64 

95.66 


X0.47 


Vahie. 


9XX 

»37 
xaa 

»74 
S06 
673 
948 
435 


X67 


We%|tt 

becsolncr. 


t 
76.31 

7i.» 
60.43 

79.87 

46. 8S 

79.67 

60.71 

68. 6x 


•QidntalM  990.46  poiiods.  fKilosramw  9.905  poonds. 

It  is  worthy  of  attention  to  regard  the  fluctuations  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  yearly  average  price  of  grain  per  hectoliter  for  the  last  one  hundred 
and  forty  years.  The  greatest  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  wheat  market 
By  comparing  agricultural  reports  for  the  different  years  it  is  seen  that  from 
the  years  1756  to  1800  there  was  a  gradual  decrease  in  price,  although  the 
fluctuations  had  been  very  marked  from  1776  to  1785.  In  1763  wheat 
reached  its  minimum  in  France,  when  the  price  of  9.53  francs  per  hectoliter 
was  all  that  it  would  bring.  The  maximum  was  attained  in  1817,  when  it 
was  36.16  francs  per  hectoliter,  almost  four  times  what  it  had  been  fifty-four 
years  before.     There  is  a  difference  of  but  1.91  francs  between  the  yeais 
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1 785  and  1885.  The  last-mentioned  year  the  price  was  16.80  francs.  Since 
the  year  1865  the  tendency  has  besn  for  the  price  to  rise,  with  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  value  of  straw.  The  twenty  years  ending  1885  show  that 
there  has  been  an  average  gain  of  46  francs  per  hectare  of  grain.  It  is  seen 
as  follows : 


Description. 


Total ., 


The  following  table  (E)  gives  the  average  price  of  food  products,  fodder, 
and  fuel  for  twenty  years  ending  January  i,  1887.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
there  is  a  general  increase  in  the  cost  of  meat,  fodder,  and  fuel,  while  other 
alimentary  products  are  generally  on  the  decline. 


Table  £. — Average  pice  in  francs  for  cereals,  food  products,  fodder,  and  fuel  for  hoeniy 

years. 


Descriptioo. 


Wheat,  per  hectoliter.. 

Meslin,  per  hectoliter »... 

Rjre,  per  hectoliter.. 

Bariey,  per  hectoliter. 

Buckwheat,  per  hectoliter 

Com,  per  hectoliter. 

Gate,  per  hectoliter... 

Potatoes,  per  hectoliter.. 

Flour,  per  quintal 

Bread: 

First  quality,  per  kilogram.... 

Second  quality,  per  kilognun. 

Third  quality,  per  kilogram.., 
Beef: 

First  quality,  per  kilogram.... 

Second  quality,  per  kilogram. 

Veal,  per  kilogram 

Mutton,  per  kilogram 

Pork,  per  kilograou ..., 

Hay,  per  quintal 

Straw  per  quintal 

Oak  wood,  per  8t^* 

Charcoal  per  quintal....... 

Coal,  per  quintal.. 


1867. 

x868. 

X869. 

X870. 

Z87Z. 

xBts. 

a6.oa 

a6.o8 

90.8X 

ao.48 

96.^ 

•9.90 

ao.56 

2X.46 

«5.97 

X6.59 

8O.18 

17.56 

16.81 

18.35 

»3-a9 

X6.05 

x6.X9 

13.55 

14. 08 

X5.19 

X3.X8 

X2.57 

14.17 

10.95 

XX.  50 

12. 91 

XX. O8 

X2.9X 

M.79 

xo.9a 

H.95 

17.68 

X2.53 

X5.09 

X7.67 

13.35 

X0.40 

XX.  XO 

9^57 

xaoo 

XX. 04 

8.30 

6.74* 

6.47 

4.9X 

6.5a 

5.96 

5-44 

46.  ox 

49-50 

36.84 

39-57 

47^34 

45.39 

•45 

•45 

.36 

.36 

•43 

.4« 

■39 

•39 

.30 

•3» 

.37 

.35 

.34 

•35 

•89 

.38 

.3a 

.31 

j-aa 

».35 

«.35 

x.sa 

*-46 

1.56 

X.  x6 

x.ax 

x.ax 

X.X9 

x.3a 

1.45 

1.37 

X.49 

«57 

«.38 

x-57 

X.68 

«.43 

X.46 

X.47 

«-43 

x.46 

1.74 

1.44 

«-47 

X.52 

x.sx 

1.64 

X.67 

6.54 

7.46 

9.03 

XX.  sx 

X2.46 

7.X6 

4-73 
xo.a7 

4.70 

X0.30 

5.0a 
8.99 

6.51 
9.70 

7.75 
10.33 

5.3a 
X0.69 

9.09 

10.  XX 

XX. OS 

X0.40 

X0.60 

10.99 

3-95 

3.63 

3.89 

3-85 

4.»8 

4.  91 

1873. 

95.70 

X9.47 
15.83 

«3.77 
X9.86 

>S.35 

9-54 
6.80 

47.39 

•43 
.38 
.33 

1.71 

1.55 

1.77 
X.83 

1.63 

6.41 

4.34 
10.83 
X0.88 

4.57 


^SlArewa  cuhic  meter. 
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TABLS  E.  —  Average  price  in  francs  for  cereals,  food  products  ^  etc,  —  Continncd. 


Wheat,  per  hectoliter. ^ 

MesHn,  per  hectoliter. 

Rye,  per  hectoliter 

Barley,  per  hectoliter. 

Buckwheat,  per  hectditer 

Com,  per  hectoliter 

Oats,  per  hectoliter. 

Potatoes,  per  hectoliter. 

Flour,  per  qdntal 

Bread: 

First  quality,  per  kilogram.... 

Second  quality,  per  kilogram. 

Third  quality,  per  kilogram.^ 
Beef: 

First  quality,  per  kilogram.... 

Second  quality,  per  Idkgiam. 

Veal,  per  kilogram 

Mutton,  per  kilogram , 

Poric,  per  kilogram. 

Hay,  per  quintal. 

Straw,  per  quintal 

Oak  wood,  per  st^ 

Charcoal,  per  quintal 

Coal,  per  quintal 


1874. 


a4-3» 
90.75 
17.  «4 

«503 
13. 46 

16.32 

IX. 33 

5.98 
45.  S« 

•43 

.38 

.96 

»-59 
X.44 
x.6x 
1.73 
x.s6 
7.9a 
4.76 
X0.38 
9.50 
4.56 


«875. 


19.38 
«5.37 

«3S» 
x«.  x6 

10.67 

13. 9* 
10.65 

4.36 
35.74 

.36 
•30 
.27 

1.5a 

»»37 
X.53 

1.66 

«.53 
9.64 

5.48 
XO.68 
xo.6x 

4.38 


1876. 


90.64 
X6.38 
13.96 

X9.  59 

ia.71 

'479 
io.'95 

5.9' 
37-35 

•37 
•3* 
•3* 

"•54 

1.41 

X.64 

1.71 

1.65 

10.49 

6.64 

10.93 

11.17 

4.50 


1877. 


93.49 
X8.69 
15.98 
13. 96 

13.87 
16.18 
10.37 
6.79 
49.99 

.40 
•35 
.3* 

«-59 
«.47 
1.79 
T.78 
X.70 

7.94 

9-77 
XI. 07 

11.06 

4.46 


1876. 


93.08 

«7.97 
14.56 

13. 5« 
13.11 
15.18 
9-95 
6.34 
49.67 

•  4X 
.35 
.3» 

1.68 

"•54 
1.80 
X.85 
1.69 
6.69 

4.46 
11.94 

XX.  13 

4.49 


1879. 


ax.ga 
«7'«7 

XS.  X9 

19.76 
19.96 

H.99 

9.39 
6.78 

40.7a 


•  3a 
•30 

z.6s 

t.54 
X.76 
X.80 

«S9 
7.99 

4.74 

X9.90 
XO.73 

4-09 


99.90 

18.90 

»5-97 
13. 06 

13.86 

«5.73 
9.9s 
6.87 

49.66 

:4« 
.36 
.3« 

X.46 
X.69 

X.77 
1.66 
8.46 

5. 43 
XX. 67 

XX. oa 
4.»7 


Wheat,  per  heefioHter......^......... 

Meslin,  per  hectoliter. «... 

Rye,  per  hectoliter , 

Barley,  per  hectoliter. 

Buckwheat,  per  hectoliter 

Oora,  per  hectoliter 

Oats,  per  hectoliter. ».. 

Potatoes,  per  hectolifcerM 

Flour,  per  quintal 

Bread: 

First  quality,  per  kilognun...., 
Second  quality,  per  kilogram. 
Third  quality,  per  kBogimm... 

flrnf  - 

First  quality,  per  kilogram.... 

Second  quality,  per  kili^ram. 

Veal,  per  kilogram. 

Mutton,  per  kilogram 

Pork,  per  kilogram. , 

Hay,  per  quintal 

Straw,  per  quintal , 

Oak  wood,  per  stte 

Charcoal,  per  quintal 

Coal,  per  quintal. , 


x88x. 

X889.  ' 

X883. 

1884. 

X885. 

x886. 

99.98 

9X.5X 

X9.f6 

17.76 

x6.8o 

X6.94 

«7.77 

17.05 

15.09 

14.74 

X3.99 

13. 7« 

X4.84 

«3.94 

ia.93 

X9.65 

X9.04 

XT.  51 

19.31 

X9.  so 

XI. 54 

Xf.69 

11.14 

10.44 

Z9.05 

X9.78 

XX. 69 

XX.  X9 

11. 16 

70. 6a 

X4.53 

15.80 

X4.88 

14.75 

13. 50 

19.94 

9.58 

9.75 

9.X8 

8.98 

9.07 

8.43 

5.3a 

5.97 

6.94 

5.09 

4.99 

4.64 

41.95 

40.34 

37^«5 

3398 

31.86 

39.65 

•39 

.39 

•36 

.34 

•3« 

•3« 

.34 

•34 

•3« 

•■9 

.a7 

.98 

.3» 

.30 

.97 

.96 

•  »4 

.as 

1.56 

*S9 

X.63 

165 

1.63 

x.S8 

«.43 

».45 

X.50 

«.53 

1.50 

1.46 

X.67 

1.70 

1.76 

x.77 

1.79 

«.67 

X.77 

x.8x 

1.86 

X.88 

X.84 

".77 

X.7X 

.69 

X.66 

X.60 

«.54 

1.5a 

8.97 

8.95 

8.00 

7.46 

7-41 

7.36 

5-79 

5.36 

4.79 

4.95 

4.9» 

4.94 

IX. 39 

XI.  50 

XO.95 

XX.  19 

XX.  93 

XI.  xo 

10.86 

10.99 

X0.87 

10.96 

XO.54 

■10.87 

4.90 

4.« 

4^3« 

4.«8 

4.  •9 

4.00 

Average 
years. 


91.91 

17.50 
14. 68 
19.74 

19.99 

15.  OB 
9.87 
5.90 

40.81 


39 
33 
»9 


54 

4« 
64 
70 
60 


34 

.  *8 

xo.87 

10.66 

4.91 


All  the  land  of  France  is  divided  into  five  classes,  according  to  its  qual- 
ity. The  first  class  contains  17  per  cent.;  the  second,  a  a  per  cent.;  the 
third,  a5  per  csnt.;  the  fourth,  20  per  cent.;  the  fifth,  16  per  cent.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  report  made  by  the  minister  of  finance  on  the  valuation 
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of  unimproved  property  the  average  value  per  hectare  of  the  different 
is  shown  to  be  as  follows: 


Sivinoia  of  the  land. 


Cultivated  land 

Pastures  and  grass  land... 

V'mes 

Woodland: 

Young  trees 

Old  forests 


Assessed  value  pa 

rhectaxe. 

First 
dass. 

Second 
dass. 

Third 
dass. 

Fourth 
dass. 

Fifth 
dass. 

Franc*. 

Francs. 

Franc*. 

F^^anc*. 

Franc*. 

3,44a 

4.467 
3.8x8 

2,644 
3.374 
3,003 

1.863 
3,5x1 
3,351 

1,989 
1,838 
1,646 

836 

l,9l8 

'1,1x8 

X.569 
2.330 

i,3oa 

1,836 

947 
>,433 

725 
z,xi6 

S09 
7<Sa 

General 

aversge 

of  aU 

the 
dasses. 


Franc*. 

a.x97-43 

9,960.  j>9 
9,968.34 

745.13 


It  is  surprising  to  notice  in  the  table  above  given  that  what  is  known  as 

natural  meadows  and  grass  land  is  considered  of  more  importance  than  that 

land  which  is  given  over  for  the  cultivation  of  cereals  or  vines.     The  reason 

for  this  is,  that  on  account  of  the  large  importations  of  grain  from  other 

countries,  the  home  farmer,  laboring,  as  he  does,  under  an  onerous  load  of 

taxes  of  different  kinds,  finds  it  more  profitable  to  raise  stock  than  grain.     A 

glance  at  table  £  will  show  that  cereals  are  decreasing  in  price  while  meat 

products  are  increasing. 

Tablr  F, 


General  divlsioiis. 

• 

Number  of 
cultivators. 

Total  area. 

General 
average  of 

land  to 

one 

cultivator. 

Proportional  distribu- 
tion per  xoo. 

Number 
of  owners. 

Extent  of 
their  land. 

Cmiiwaiuma  of  U*9  ikon  i  kceiar*. 
Mfrrv  email  Areas  oto  1  hectare 

3,167,667 

Hectare*. 
».o83.833 

Hectare*. 
0.50 

38.3 

3.3 

Cn/irvation*  ^  mor*  than  t  hcctar*. 

Small  areas,  1  to  10  hectares : 

1  to  5  hectares.. 

«;  to  10  hectares 

1,865,878 
769,^52 

5*597*634 
5,768,640 

3.00 
7.50 

32.9 
13. 6 

11. 3 
11.6 

Total .: 

2,635,030 

11,366,374 

4.3« 

46.5 

33.9 

10  to  90  hectares 

90  to  ^o  hectares m 

43x,353 

198,041 

97,828 

6,470,295 
4.95«,o25 
3.424.330 

15.00 
35.00 
35-00 

7-6 
3.5 
«.7 

13.1 

9.9 

6.9 

30  to  40  hectares 

Total 

737,333 

14,845.650 

30.41 

13.8 

29- 9 

\stnr^  areas,  over  io  hectares. 

143.088 

33,366;  104 

156.71 

2.5 

45- 0 

Total  cultivations  of  more  than  1  hectare... 

3.504,340 

48,478,098 

13.83 

6z.8 

97.8 

Grand  total 

5,679,007 

•49.561,861 

8.74 

ZOO.0 

xoo.o 

*This  is  without  forests  bdorging  to  the  State. 

Another  matter  worthy  of  attention  is  the  apportionment  of  land  among 
the  different  cultivators.  Of  the  49,561,861  hectares  of  land  specially  de- 
voted to  agriculture,  it  is  surprising  to  note  that  45  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
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area  is  held  by  z}i  per  cent,  of  the  land-owners,  and  that  38.2  per  cent,  of 
the  land-owners  own  only  2.2  per  cent,  of  the  ground.  The  general  appor- 
tionment is  given  in  table  F.  ' 

The  final  consideration  is  the  important  item  of  wages  paid  to  the  farm 
hands.  Labor  is  carefully  classified  in  France.  It  is  difficult  to  get  anything 
like  general  averages,  as  the  workmen  make  their  own  bargains,  and  often, 
through  pride  or  shame,  conceal  the  true  figures.  Farm  hands  are  hired  by 
the  day,  the  year,  and  longer  periods  of  time.  Where  they  are  hired  by  the 
year  they  are  usually  found ;  that  is,  they  have  house,  potatoes,  some  grain, 
a  parcel  of  land  for  a  garden,  and  sometimes  wine  is  given.  Table  G  gives 
the  annual  rates,  while  table  H  gives  the  average  per  diem  to  the  laborer, 
found  and  not  found. 

Table  G.  —  TAe  number  and  average  annual  waga  of  farm  hands. 


Occupation. 


Head  fanner 

Husbandmen  and  carters 

Herdsmen 

Shepherds 

Workmen  and  cheese-makexs 

Ordinary  (arm  hands 

Boys  under  sixteen 

Women,  servants 

Total 


Number. 


ijo^oaa 

1x3.901 

8,086 
393, 331 
253,786 
53a»«6 


«,954.«5» 


405 
334 

389 
390 

43« 
a9S 
140 

«35 


Table  H. — Farm  hands  hired  by  the  day. 


Classifications. 


During  the  winter : 

Men 

Women 

Children 

During  the  summer : 

Men 

Women.... 

Children 


Pound. 


Frmnc*. 
1. 31 
0.79 
0.53 

t.98 
1.14 
0.74 


Not  found. 


Franc*. 

3.33 

1.4a 
0.94 

3" 
1.87 

1.31 


Dineiaioe  between  the 

wages  of  laborers 

found  and  not  found. 


Difference. 


Franc*. 
0.9X 
0.63 
0.43 

t.13 

0-73 
0.57 


Proportion. 


Per  too. 
69.46 

79-4* 
80 

57,-7 
64,03 
77. 03 


It  will  be  seen  in  table  H  that  there  is  quite  a  difference  between  the 

wages  paid  during  the  winter  and  summer  seasons.     There  is  also  a  great 

difference  between  male  and  female  labor,  though  in  many  places  the  women 

do  the  same  amount  of  labor  as  the  men.     By  children  are  meant  all  vdio 

are  under  sixteen  years  of  age.     After  that  period  they  receive  the  wages  of 

adults. 

WALTER  T.  GRIFFIN, 

UNfTED  States  Commercial  Agency,  Commercial  Agent. 

Limogesy  ASarch  14^  i88p. 
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PARAGUAY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  HTLL,  OP  ASUNUON, 

ON  THE  HISTORY,  GEOGRAPHY,  RESOURCES,  PEOPLE,  PRODUCTS|  GOVERN- 
MENT, COMMERCE,  ETC.,  OF  PARAGUAY. 

HISTORY. 

In  order  to  properly  appreciate  the  present  condition  of  Paraguay,  the 
character  of  its  institutions,  and  its  future  prospects,  a  cursory  glance,  at 
least,  at  its  past  is  absolutely  necessary.  Its  history  is  a  record  of  tyranny 
and  bloodshed  without  parallel  among  the  nations  of  the  New  World.  None 
has,  even  in  this  southern  soil,  so  prolific  of  irresponsible  despots,  suffered 
so  much  as  Paraguay  from  the  tyrannical  abuse  of  unrestrained  power.  In 
all  history  no  nation-^has  been  more  completely  broken  than,  and  none  has 
so  barely  escaped  utter  extinction  through  the  adverse  fortune  of  war  as  this 
little  sequestered  Republic ;  and  yet  do-day,  scarcely  a  score  of  years  since 
the  close  of  the  late  war  waged  by  Paraguay,  single-handed,  against  the  allied 
powers  of  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  Banda  Oriental  (Uru- 
guay), the  country  is  on  a  firmer  basis  than  ever  before,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  its  national  life  can  look  to  the  future  with  complacency  and  some  degree 
of  confidence. 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Paraguay. 
Even  the  hazy  myths  and  traditions  of  a  legendary  age  are  almost  entirely 
lacking,  and,  unlike  the  Aztecs  in  Mexico  or  the  Incas  in  Peru,  they  have 
left  no  monument  or  memorials  of  themselves. 

Sebastian  Cabot,  the  first  white  man  who  ever  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of 
North  America,  was  also  the  first  to  penetrate  the  vast  labyrinth  of  streams 
which  go  to  make  the  River  Plate  and  reach  Paraguay.  In  1526,  thirteen 
years  after  Solis  had  discovered  the  River  Plate,  Cabot  ascended  that  broad 
estuary,  and,  proceeding  up  the  Parani  and  Paraguay  rivers,  passed  by  the 
present  site  of  the  city  of  Asuncion.  It  was,  however,  not  until  1536 
that  a  settlement  was  made  within  the  present  limits  of  Paraguay,  when 
Juan  de  Ayolas,  with  a  company  sent  out  from  Spain,  built  a  fort  in  P^a- 
guayan  territory  on  the  supposed  route  to  the  gold  fields  and  silver  rivers  of 
Peru.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the  present  capital,  named  Asuncion  from 
the  fact  that  work  in  the  new  settlement  was  begun  on  the  15th  of  August, 
which,  in  the  Catholic  calendar,  is  the  Day  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 
The  mixed  race,  which  resulted  from  a  union  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  and 
the  native  women,  is  that  which  predominates  to-day  in  the  country.  As  it 
was  out  of  the  question  for  the  ignorant  natives  to  acquire  the  Spanish  tongue, 
the  Spaniards  were  compelled  to  learn  the  language  of  the  conquered  people. 
This  Guaiani  Indian  dialect  is  the  language  of  the  country  now,  Spanish  be- 
ing confined  to  the  cultivated  classes  at  the  capital  and  larger  towns.  Span- 
ish alone  is  taught  in  the  schools,  but  most  Paraguayans,  from  the  President 
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to  the  humblest  peon,  prefer  their  native  Guarani.  The  intermarriage  of  the 
first  settlers  with  the  barbarians  in  this  as  well  as  the  other  countries  of  the 
River  Plate,  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  colonists  in  our  own  country,  who 
held  themselves  aloof  from  their  rude  neighbors,  has  had  a  controlling  in- 
fluence in  the  destiny  of,  and  accounts  for  most  that  is  peculiar  in,  the  history 
of  this  section  of  the  world; 

The  complete  dominion  of  the  Jesuits,  for  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  succeeding  their  coming  to  Paraguay,  in  1609,  over  the  plastic  minds 
of  these  docile  and  yielding  children  of  the  wilderness  has  left  an  ineffaceable 
impress  upon  the  Paraguayan  character.  Their  rule  was  salutary  in  many 
respects,  and  marked  in  certain  directions  by  the  most  beneficent  results. 
They  tempered  the  iron  rule  of  the  master  class,  and,  gathering  their  wards 
into  schools,  taught  them  the  principles  of  Christianity  and  the  arts  of  civ- 
ilized life. 

While  under  the  rule  of  Spain  the  province  of  Paraguay  included  all  the 
territory  east  of  the  Andes  and  south  of  Brazil.  But  when  the  Spanish  yoke 
was  thrown  off,  in  181 1,  the  new  nations  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Uru- 
guay, and  Bolivia  arose,  and  Paraguay  was  left  nearly  in  its  present  shape. 

Succeeding  the  Spanish  dominion  came  a  despotism  mider  Gaspar  Francia, 
which  forms  one  of  the  darkest  chapters  in  the  history  of  nations.  This 
Ftancia  was  at  first  invested  jointly  with  several  others  with  the  control  oi 
governmental  affairs,  but  by  his  machinations  he  finally  consolidated  all  the 
power  in  himself.  His  colleagues  soon  found  it  convenient  to  retire,  and 
thereupon  we  find  Ftancia  named  consul.  In  1814  he  was  declared  dictator 
for  five  years,  and  in  181 6  supreme  and  perpetual  dictator  of  Paraguay. 
From  this  time  until  the  tyrant's  death  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  called 
history.  The  gloomy,  blighting  figure  of  Francia  casts  a  shadow  on  country 
and  nation.  He  closed  the  ports  to  the  outside  world,  and  neither  allowed 
his  people  to  go  out  from,  or  strangers  to  come  into,  the  country.  At  home 
a  most  thorough  and  perfect  system  of  espionage  was  in  operation.  He 
discouraged  agricultural  pursuits,  put  commerce  under  the  ban,  and  ruled  in 
accordance  with  his  own  arbitrary  will,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  estab- 
lished forms.  The  fitful  glimpses  which  we  gain  of  this  period  from  the 
pages  of  Reugger  and  Robertson,  foreigners,  who,  after  long  detention,  suc- 
ceeded in  leaving  the  country,  reveal  a  very  reign  of  terror.  The  prisons 
and  dungeons  were  constantly  filled,  and  the  lives  and  property  of  all  were 
at  the  mercy  of  this  modem  Caligula.  In  his  latter  days,  haunted  by  a 
constant  fear  of  assassination,  he  lived  the  life  of  a  moody,  lonely  tyrant,  con- 
signing to  death  or  exile  all  who  aroused  his  hatred  or  jealousy. 

Upon  the  death  of  Francia  in  1840  two  consuls  were  chosen  to  conduct 
the  government,  one  of  whom  was  Don  Carlos  Lopez.  In  1845  Lopez  was 
elected  president  for  ten  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  re-elected. 
He  possessed  and  exercised  as  absolute  power  as  Francia  before  him,  but  his 
rule  was  marked  with  little  cruelty,  and  his  policy  was  far  more  enlightened. 
He  at  once  broke  up  the  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  teems  to 
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have  been  his  predecessor's  chief  aim,  cultivating  friendly  relations  with 
other  nations  and  inducing  the  entrance  of  foreign  capital  and  labor  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  the  country.  Slavery  was  abolished,  a  newspaper 
established,  a  railway  (the  first  in  South  America)  begun,  and  a  line  of  fort- 
nightly steamers  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Asuncion  put  into  operation. 

It  was  during  the  dynasty  of  the  first  Lopez  that  the  United  States  began 
its  acquaintance  with  F^uaguay^  and  in  this  wise:  In  1845  ^^  American 
named  Edward  A.  Hopkins  arrived  in  Asuncion  as  a  sort  of  special  agent  of 
his  Government,  sent  out,  in  accordance  with  the  general  policy  of  the  great 
Republic  of  giving  early  recognition  to  the  South  American  republics,  to  felici- 
tate Paraguay  upon  her  adoption  of  a  rcfpublican  form  of  government,  and 
with  the  intention  of  recognizing  her  existence  as  an  independent  power 
whenever  it  should  be  deemed  expedient  so  to  do.  The  career  of  Mr.  Hop- 
kins is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  country  since  that  day,  and  the  name  of 
no  American  is  better  known  on  the  River  Plate.  Under  the  encouragement 
of  Lopez,  and  through  the  personal  efforts  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  a  company  of 
American  capitalists,  for  commercial  and  manufacturing  purposes,  was  organ- 
ized, with  a  charter  from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  corresponding  rights 
and  privileges  being  guarantied  by  the  Paraguayan  Government.  The  com- 
pany, entitled  ''The  United  States  and  Paraguayan  Navigation  Company," 
commenced  operations  with  Mr.  Hopkins  as  general  agent  at  San  Antonio, 
near  Asuncion,  in  1S54.  A  treaty  had  been  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  Paraguay  the  previous  year,  and  Mr.  Hopkins  had  in  the  mean- 
time been  appointed  consul  at  Asuncion.  For  a  time  the  company  prospered 
greatly,  and  all  went  swimmingly,  but  its  very  success  caused  its  downfall. 
Exciting  the  fear  and  rousing  the  cupidity  and  hate  of  the  tyrant,  who  could 
brook  no  power  not  his  own,  the  business  of  the  company  was  stopped,  its 
property  and  lands  confiscated,  and  the  lives  of  all  the  members  put  in  jeop- 
ardy. 

Early  the  next  year  the  United  States  exploring  expedition  under  Capt 
Thomas  J.  Page,  U.  S.  N.,  charged  with  the  exploration  of  the  La  Plata  and 
its  affluents,  which  had  just  been  opened  to  free  navigation,  reached  Para- 
guay. The  Paraguay  River  was  thoroughly  explored  by  this  able  officer,  and 
the  upper  Parani  would  have  been  also  had  not  a  misunderstanding  arisen  as 
to  the  right  of  the  gun-boat  to  pass  a  certain  channel  under  the  guns  of  a 
Paraguayan  fort,  entrance  to  which  was  interdicted  to  all  but  their  own  ves- 
sels. The  Wafer  Witch  was  fired 'upon  and  the  man  at  the  helm  killed. 
Ample  reparation  for  this  outrage  was  afterwards  made  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

In  1862  Carlos  Antonio  Lopez  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Francis 
Solano  Lopez,  the  worst  of  the  human  scourges  which  have  desolated  and 
depopulated  South  America.  While  a  young  man  he  had  been  sent  by  his 
father  to  France  and  England,  where,  dazed  by  the  glamour  of  court  life, 
he  imbibed  the  idea  of  founding  a  Napoleonic  dynasty  in  these  western 
wilds.     On  his  accession  to  power,  urged  on  by  his  paramour,  Madame 
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Lynch,  whom  he  had  brought  back  with  him  from  France,  he  lost  no  time 
in  carr)ing  into  effect  his  imperial  designs.  By  his  high-handed  and  unwar- 
rantable conduct  he  succeeded  in  involving  his  country  in  a  senseless  and 
causeless  war  with  the  allied  powers  of  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
the  Banda  Orient&l.  The  Paraguayans  fought  with  a  valor  bom  of  despera- 
tion for  five  long  years — 1865  to  1870  —  and  were  finally  conquered  when 
there  were  no  more  men  to  fight.  Of  the  enormities  and  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  Lopez,  almost  exceeding  belief,  this  is  no  place  to  speak.  When 
the  miserable  wretch  was  killed,  while  seeking  to  escape  from  his  foes,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1869,  the  war  ceased ;  but  the  country  was  ruined  and  the 
Paraguayan  people  almost  extinguished.  It  has  been  estimated  that  of  the 
800,000  people  in  Paraguay  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  700,000  —  nine- 
tenths  of  the  entire  nation — had  perished.  Surely,  this  was  a  war  of  exter- 
mination unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race.  We  have  here  the 
spectacle  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  destructive  conflict  South  America  has 
ever  seen,  without  a  speck  of  principle  involved,  and  the  immolation  of  an 
entire  people  upon  the  altar  of  a  semi-savage's  unholy  ambition  and  lustful 
greed  of  power. 

After  tlie  death  of  Lopez  the  country  was  completely  in  the  possession  of 
the  allied  forces,  the  Brazilian  occupation  lasting  until  1876.  On  November 
24,  1870,  a  convention  adopted  a  constitution  for  the  country  and  elected 
Cirilio  Rivarola  as  first  constitutional  President  of  the  Republic.  The  list  of 
Presidents  is  as  follows :  November,  1876,  Cirilio  Antonio  Rivarola ;  Decem- 
ber, 1871,  Salvador  Jovellanos;  November,  1874,  Juan  Bautista  Gill ;  April, 
1877,  Higinio  Uriarte;  November,  1878,  Candido  Bareiro;  September, 
1880,  Bernardino  Caballero;  November,  1886,  Patricio  Escobar. 

For  fifteen  years  subsequent  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities  Paraguay  lay 
prostrate,  and  nothing  but  the  rivalries  of  her  neighbors  preserved  her  separate 
national  existence.  But  within  the  last  three  years  a  new  spirit  has  come 
over  the  country.  Mainly  through  foreign  capital  and  enterprise  she  has  at 
last  roused  herself  from  her  lethargy,  and  the  shadows  of  the  long  night  are 
rolling  away  before  the  coming  of  the  dawn. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SITUATION. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  suffice  to  show  the  position  of  this  blimt,  wedge- 
shajjed  little  country,  about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  imbedded,  as  it 
were,  in  Brazil,  washed  on  either  side  by  a  great  stream  of  continental  size, 
the  Parand  River  on  the  east  and  the  Paraguay  River  on  the  west ;  crossed 
in  its  northern  part  by  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  situated  1,300  miles  from 
the  Atlantic  sea-board,  in  the  very  heart  of  South  America.  It  lies  between 
the  parallels  of  22^  4'  and  27**  35'  south  latitude  and  54**  32'  and  58**  40' 
west  longitude  (Or.).  On  the  north  it  is  separated  from  Brazil  by  the  Rio 
Apa ;  on  the  east  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  countries  is  formed  by 
the  Sierras  of  Amambay  and  the  Parani  River ;  on  the  south  the  same  river 
divides  it  from  the  Argentine  provinces  of  Missiones  and  Corrientes,  while 
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the  Pkraguay  Riyer  flows  between  it;  and  its  western  poaseasions  and  the  Ar- 
gentine province  of  Bermejo. 

The  western  division,  or  the  Gran  Chaco^  as  it  is  generally  called,  is  a 
vast  and  almost  unexplored  territory,  in  shape  an  equilateral  triangle,  with 
the  base  on  Bolivia  and  sides  formed  by  the  Pilcomayo  and  Paraguay  rivers, 
the  apex  being  at  Asuncion,  where  the  Pilcomayo  joins  the  Paraguay.  Ever 
since  the  readjustment  of  boundary  lines,  consequent  upon  the  rise  of  these 
new  states  after  their  successful  revolt  from  Spanish  rule  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  this  region  had  be^  the  subject  of  conflicting  claims  on  the 
part  of  the  governments  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Paraguay,  and  not 
until  1878  was  the  question  of  territorial  limits  finally  settled,  when,  by  the 
arbitration  of  the  President  of  the  United  States^  to  whom  the  matter  was  ^ 
referred  for  decision,  the  vast  area  of  the  Chaco  from  the  Rio  Verde  was 
awarded  to  Paraguay.  It  extends  from  the  Pilcomayo  on  the  south  to  the 
Baia  Negro  on  the  north.  The  northwestern  boundary  is  undetermined,  the 
Bolivians  and  Paraguayans  disputing  the  proper  location  of  the  line.  No 
complete  survey  has  as  yet  been  made  of  this  section,  but  its  extent  can  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  most  competent  to  judge,  be  far  froiQ  70,000  square 
miles.  It  is  entirely  in  the  possession  of  nomadic  tribes  of  warring  Indians, 
and  contains  but  two  settlements,  one  at  Villa  Hayes,  9  leagues  above 
Asuncion,  near  which  there  is  a  prosperous  German  colony,  and  the  other 
at  Fuerte  Olimpo,  near  the  northern  boimdary,  and  almost  exactly  upon  paral- 
lel 21^.  Until  recently  the  Chaco  has  been  considered  to  bean  uninhabita- 
ble waste  of  morass,  lowlands,  and  lagoons.*  A  partial  survey,  undertaken 
lately  by  a  very  competent  surveyor,  has  shown  this  judgment  to  be  as  clear 
a  fiction  as  was  that  of  the  '^  Great  American  Desert"  of  our  geographers 
thirty  years  ago.  Within  the  last  two  years  these  lands  have  risen  enormously 
in  value  and  have  become  a  favorite  investment  in  Buenos  Ayresand  the  other 
realty  markets  of  the  River  Plate.  A  very  favorable  concession  has  been 
granted  to  a  company  of  capitalists  for  the  construction  of  a  line  of  railway 
firom  Asuncion,  through  the  Chaco,  to  Sucre,  Bolivia,  a  distance  of  600  miles. 
Plans  have  been  perfected  and  the  survey  begun.  The  project  has  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  both  governments,  which  have  always  desired  the  realization 
of  this  important  undertaking,  and  under  the  present  favorable  auspices  it 
may  be  expected  that  the  road  will  be  built.  This  will  open  up  the  Chaco  to 
settlement,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  part  of  Paraguay  west  of  the 
river  may  in  fiiture  years  prove  to  be  the  better  half  of  the  country,  and 
eventually,  on  account  of  its  greater  resources,  become  the  predominating 
power  in  the  destinies  of  the  Republic. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  of  1 865-' 70  Paraguay  was  stripped  of  a  portion  of 
her  fairest  lands,  1,329  square  miles  of  her  territory  being  ceded  as  a  war 
indemnity  to  Brazil.  The  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  March  26,  1872,  fix- 
ing the  limits  are  as  follows  :  '^  The  bed  of  the  Parani  River,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Yguazii  (latitude  25°  30'  S.)  to  the  Salto  Grande  (latitude  24**  7'). 
From  these  falls  the  line  nms  (about  due  west)  along  the  highest  divide  of 
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the  Sierra  de  Maracayii  to  the  termination  of  the  latter ;  thence  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  a  straight  line  (northward)  along  the  highest  ground  to  the  Sierra 
de  Amambay,  following  the  highest  divide  of  that  sierra  to  the  principal 
source  of  the  Apa,  and  along  the  bed  of  that  river  (westward)  to  its  junction 
with  the  Paraguay.  All  the  streams  flowing  north  and  east  belong  to  Brazil, 
and  those  south  and  west  to  Paraguay."  Paraguay  was  thus  forced  to  give 
up  the  very  portion  of  her  territory  so  long  claimed  by  Brazil,  the  northern 
limit  of  which  was  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Blanco,  80  miles  above  that  of 
the  Apa. 

The  treaty  of  limits  concluded  between  Paraguay  and  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  signed  at  Buenos  Ayres  on  February  3,  1876,  was  also  a  sur- 
render on  the  part  of  the  former  of  the  old  claim  to  the  territory  lying  be- 
tween the  Pilcoraayo  and  the  Bermejo,  now  forming  the  Argentine  province 
of  Bermejo,  and  governed  by  a  military  governor  at  Formosa,  the  capital. 
By  the  treaty  the  part  of  the  Chaco  between  the  Baia  Negro  and  Rio  Verde 
was  acknowledged  to  belong  to  Paraguay.  The  second  section,  from  Rio 
Verde  to  the  Pilcomayo,  was  afterwards  by  arbitration,  as  has  been  said,  de- 
clared to  be  Paraguayan  territory. 

CONFIGURATION  AND  PHYSICAL  CHARACTER. 

In  considering  the  relief  of  the  fcountry,  the  general  level  of  the  low- 
lands in  the  west  and  of  the  Chaco  may  be  taken  to  be  250  or  300  feet 
above  that  of  the  sea,  and  no  part  of  the  country  appears  to  be  much  higher 
than  2yOoo  feet.  The  eastern  or  Parana  side  of  Paraguay  is,  however,  much 
higher  than  the  western.  A  chain  of  heights,  termed  the  Cordillera,  runs 
southward  through  the  middle  of  the  country  parallel  to  the  Rio  Paraguay 
and  the  Alto.Paian4,  ramifying  east  and  west  in  some  districts.  A  mass  of 
elevated  land  in  the  west,  isolated  from  the  central  chain  by  the  lowlands  of 
the  Tebicuari  and  the  Manduvira  rivers,  and  another  plateau  in  the  south  in 
the  Missiones  are  the  chief  elevations  besides  those  of  the  Cordillera.  The 
northern  portion  of  what  is  termed  the  Cordillera  has  no  title  to  this  name, 
since  it  proves  to  be  distinctly  a  southern  continuation  of  the  broad  plateau 
of  Brazil.  This  plateau  of  San  Jos^  Amambay  is  about  2,000  feet  high,  and 
has  a  western  declivity  sloping  to  the  Paraguay  River.  In  the  center  of  the 
country  the  heights  are  named  the  Cordillera  of  Caaguazd.  Further  south 
the  Cordillera  of  Villa  Rica  extends  from  the  head  of  the  basin  of  the  Tebi- 
cuari to  the  bluffs  of  the  Rio  Parana  at  Encarnacion.  In  latitude  24^  an 
extensive  branch  of  the  main  stem  trends  to  the  east,  and  crossing  the  Par- 
an4  forms  the  grand  cataract  of  Guayri.  The  southeastern  portion  of  the 
country  is  the  region  of  the  esterosy  or  low  swamp  lands,  the  abode  c  f  herons, 
storks,  and  snakes. 

RIVERS  AND  WATER  COBCMUNICATION. 

The  position  of  Paraguay,  between  the  rivers  Piaraguay  and  Peunani,  far 
distant  from  the  sea,  quite  corresponds,  as  has  been  felicitously  said  by  Con- 
sul Baker,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  to  that  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  whose  southern 
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boundary  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  jivers^  and  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  Gulf.  But  although  it  has,  like  Bolivia,  no  sea-board,  there  is 
a  certain  compensation  in  its  great  fluvial  system.  From  Buenos  Ayres  one 
steams  up  the  broad  estuary,  miscalled  the  River  Plate,  past  the  confluence 
of  its  great  sources,  the  Uruguay  and  Paran4  rivers,  which  meet  40  miles 
above  the  city,  and  ascends  the  Parana  River  800  miles  to  its  junction  with 
the  Paraguay,  at  Tres  Bocas,  a  score  of  miles  above  Corrientes.  Thence 
Asuncion  is  reached  by  traversing  the  Paraguay  River  300  miles. 

The  Farand, — ^In  volume  the  Parand  is  a  giant  stream.  It  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Goyaz,  in  Brazil,  in  latitude  16^  30'  S.,  and  has  a  length  of 
2,043  niiles  from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Uruguay  in  forming  the 
estuary  of  the  La  Plata.     It  is  divided  into  the  following  sections : 


Sections. 


I — San  Femandino  to  Corrientes 

9 — Corrientes  to  Yguazii 

3 — Yguazfi  to  Falls  of  Goayri ... 
4 — Guayr4  to  Goyaz 


Length. 

width. 

MiUt. 

Yards. 

676 

a,  400 

49a 

1,500 

9ZO 

i,aoo 

66s 

i,5o«> 

Average 
depth. 


Ftet. 

90 
70 


It  js  navigable  up  to  Corrientes  all  the  year  round,  the  current  running 
3  miles  an  hour  and  the  fall  averaging  4  inches  to  the  mile.  The  upper 
Parand,  that  part  of  the  river  above  Corrientes,  is  navigable  for  small 
steamers  up  to  near  the  Falls  of  Gui^i,  the  highest  point,  at  24^  30',  reached 
by  the  Brazilian  gun-boat  Tacuray^  in  1874,  being  considered  by  Keith  John- 
ston the  limit  of  the  navigation  of  the  Parana  from  the  ocean. 

These  falls  have  twice  the  volume  of  water  of  Niagara,  and  are  produced 
by  the  contraction  of  the  river  from  a  width  of  4,470  yards  into  a  gorge  of 
65  yards,  the  water  making  a  plunge  of  56  feet.  The  principal  affluents  of 
the  Paran4  in  Paraguay  are  the  Acaray  and  Monday  rivers. 

I%e  Paraguay. — The  Paraguay  River  rises  in  the  Seven  Lagoons,  in 
Brazilian  territory,  in  latitude  13**  30'  S.  and  longitude  59**  a'  W.  Leaving 
this  table-land,  which  forms  the  water-shed  between  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata 
River  systems,  it  flows  southward  through  the  Brazilian  province  of  Matto 
Grosso,  becoming  navigable  at  Corumbd,  and  thence  by  the  Paraguayan 
towns  of  San  Salvador,  Concepcion,  Asuncion,  Pilar,  and  Humaiti.  Its 
length  to  its  confluence  with  the  Paran4,  in  latitude  27^  20'  S.  and  longitude 
58^  30'  W.,  is  about  1,800  miles.  Its  average  width  is  360  yards,  its  mean 
depth  20  feet.  The  current  runs  i  mile  an  hour  or  90  feet  a  minute,  the  fall 
being  10  inches  per  mile  from  its  source  to  Asuncion.  The  volume  of  water 
is  but  one-twentieth  of  that  of  the  Parani.  The  Paraguay  is  navigated  by 
mail  steamers  to  Corumbd,  967  miles  above  Tres  Bocas,  while  steamers  of 
lighter  draught  ascend  210  miles  higher  to  Villa  Maria.  The  principal  afflu- 
ents in  Paraguay  are  the  Apa,  which  forms  the  northern  botmdary  from 
Brazil;  the  Aquidaban,  the  Ipand,  the  Jejuy,  and  the  Tebicuari.    On  the 
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Chaco  side  the  principal  tributary  is  the  Pflcomayo,  which,  rising  in  Bolivia, 
falls  into  the  Paraguay  near  Asuncion,  after  a  course  of  about  i,6oo  miles. 
Xhis  great  stream,  which  forms  the  boundary  line  between  the  Paraguayan 
and  Argentine  Chacos,  is  almost  unexplored.  The  little  accurate  informa- 
tion regarding  its  direction  and  character  is  gained  from  the  expeditions  of 
Father  Patino,  in  1791,  and  Lieut,  von  Nivel,  in  1844,  Lower  down,  on 
the  same  side,  the  Bermejo  debouches  into  the  Paraguay  after  flowing  a  dis- 
tance of  1^300  miles  from  its  source  in  the  highlands  of  Bolivia.  Its  course 
has  been  frequently  explored  and  accurately  determined.  It  is  an  extremely 
tortuous  stream,  but  its  depth  is  nowhere  less  than  5  feet.  Both  the  Pilco- 
mayo  and  Bermejo  rivers  must  some  day  be  great  highways  of  commerce 
and  afford  an  outlet  at  the  Atlantic  sea-board  for  the  rich  natural  resources  of 
undeveloped  Bolivia. 

The  Jejuy  and  Tebecuari. — The  Jejuy  and  Tebecuari,  in  Paraguay,  are 
navigable.  Vast  quantities  of  yerba  are  transported  on  the  former  from  the 
**  yerbales  "  in  the  interior.  Flat-bottomed  boats  traverse  the  latter  from  its 
source,  near  Villa  Rica,  laden  with  the  produce  of  the  country,  while  great 
rafls  of  the  illimitable  and  magnificent  forests  of  Paraguay  are  floated  down 
to  its  mouth.  All  these  rivers  and  their  tributaries  go  to  make  up  the  La 
Plata,  the  water-shed  of  which'covers  an  area  of  1,500,000  square  miles,  the 
largest  in  the  world  after  the  basin  of  the  Amazon;  the  greater  part  of  this 
vast  basin  being,  it  must  be  remembered,  sitiuited  in  the  temperate  zone. 

RTVER  STEAM  SERVICE. 

The  river  service  is  excellent.  The  largest  company  is  the  Platense,  which, 
in  the  last  few  years,  has  absorbed  most  other  companies  on  the  Paran4  and 
Uruguay  rivers.  It  is  an  English  company,  with  main  offices  in  Glasgow. 
Their  fleet  consists  of  nearly  one  hundred  boats,  the  finest,  the  San  Martin^ 
Olympo^  and  Cosmos^  were  built  on  the  Clyde  at  a  cost  of  nearly  ^300,000 
each,  are  lighted  with  electric  light,  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  in  many  respects 
equal  to  the  best  Mississippi  River  boats.  The  run  from  Buenos  Ayres  to 
Asuncion,  the  termini  of  the  Platense  line,  is  made  in  five  or  six  days.  Ninety 
sailing  hours  are  required  for  the  trip  up  the  river  and  seventy  for  the  return 
to  Buenos  Ayres.  Freights  are  very  high,  being  $10  per  40  feet  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  Asuncion ;  passengers,  $60 ;  no  round-trip  tickets  sold. 

The  (Campania  Brasilera^  the  only  rival  of  the  Platense,  runs  a  line 
of  fine  boats  from  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres  to  Corumbd,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Brazilian  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  a  distance  of  1,986  miles  from 
Buenos  Ayres.  These  steamers  call  at  all  the  princip)al  river  towns.  Besides 
these  two  regular  companies  there  are  hosts  of  private  steamers  and  other 
small  lines.  One  of  the  latter  sends  steamers  at  fixed  intervals  to  Cuyaba, 
Matto  Grosso,  2,504  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres.  Steamers  of  one  company 
or  another  leave  Baenos  Ayres  for  Paraguay  and  above  on  an  avenge  of  one 
every  two  days. 

The  question  of  direct  communication  with  Europe  has  been  much  agi- 
tated of  late  yearsy  and  is  recognized  by  all  intelligent  men  as  vital  to 
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Paraguay's  prosperity,  and,  perhaps,  long-continued  existence  as  an  indepei>- 
dent  state.  Unless  this  is  solved  favorably,  Paraguary  will  always  be  depend- 
ent upon  the  Plate  republics,  which  control  her  only  outlet,  and  in  whose 
power  it  lies  to  hamper  or  to  destroy  her  commerce  by  direct  or  indirect  taxa- 
tion. The  cost  of  reshipment  from  the  ocean  liners  to  the  river  boats  at 
Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres  adds  much  to  the  cost  of  freights,  and  renders 
all  imports  much  higher  than  the  same  articles  at  Rosario.  Messrs.  Lam- 
port &  Holt  and  other  well-known  shipping  firms  have  had  the  matter  un- 
der consideration,  but  the  cost  of  building  ships  drawing  not  more  than  ten 
feet  of  water  for  this  special  service  will  probably  deter  any  company  from 
making  the  venture  without  the  most  complete  investigation  and  a  certain 
assurance  of  financial  success. 

FAUNA  AND   FLORA. 

Fauna. — ^The  felidae  comprise  the  jaguar  or  ounce,  the  puma  or  American 
lion,  and  the  ocelot.  The  peccary,  tapir,  armadillo,  and  ant-eater  are  found. 
The  carigueibaju,  known  in  commerce  by  its  fiir  under  the  name  of  the  nutria, 
is  a  web-footed  caxniverous  animal  the  size  of  the  cat  The  capybara,  giant 
of  rodentia,  or  carpincho,  a  cross  between  the  hippopotamus  and  the  hog, 
frequents  the  rivers.  Four  species  of  deer  flourish,  and  the  fiandti,  or  Amer- 
ican ostrich,  is  abundant.  The  Chaco  is  infested  with  wild  cats,  boars,  myri- 
ads of  insects,  and  tarantulas.  The  rivers  swarm  with  caimans  (in  Guaranf 
yacard),  and  otters  are  seen  along  the  banks.  The  forests  are  filled  with 
monkeys.  Common  bats  and  vampires  fly  about  the  woods.  Of  predatory 
birds  there  are  vultures,  hawks,  and  buzzards.  Partridges,  of  which  there 
are  two  species,  pheasants  and  ducks,  rheas,  guazupytas,  and  a  wader,  the 
giant  stork,  are  additional  attractions  to  the  sportsman.  The  streams  abound 
in  fish. 

Flora, — ^The  flora  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  Of  medic- 
inal drugs  we  find  copaiba,  rhubarb,  sassafras,  jalap,  sarsaparilla,  nux  vomica, 
and  licorice.  Orchids  and  other  parasitic  plants  are  numerous.  The  mais 
del  agua,  resembling  the  Victoria  regia,  is  the  largest  flowering  plant. 

CHARACTER  AND  EXTENT  OF  LANDS. 

After  the  death  of  Lopez  a  survey  was  made  in  1870,  when  the  lands  were 
found  to  be  as  follows,* in  miles: 

Arable  lands,  42,600;  mountains  and  forests,  27,000;  yerbales,  5,040; 
total  public  lands,  74,640;  private,  15,360;  grand  total,  90,000  miles. 
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The  area  of  cultivated  lands  in  1881  was  less  than  that  of  1863,  the  fol- 
lowing comparison  showing  the  difference : 


Descripdoo. 


Maixe,etc 

Mandioca 

Tobacco 

Sugar 

Cotton,  rioe,etc.. 

Total 


1863. 


Aem. 

349.«» 

ZXOyOOO 

•3,000 
95,000 

43>< 


S*>,a» 


z88i. 


ao6,ooo 
iao,ooo 

10,000 


46,000 


40a,  000 


It  is  estimated  that  there  are  to-day  500,000  acres  under  cultivation. 

During  the  period  just  antecedent  to  the  war  three-fourths  of  the  lands 
belonged  to  the  Government,  most  of  which  had  been  confiscated  from  the 
Jesuits  on  their  expulsion.  There  were  few  landed  proprietors,  the  Govern- 
ment preferring  to  grant  the  lands  at  a  nominal  rent  to  the  cultivators. 
Urged  on  by  their  imperious  necessities  the  Government  has  disposed  of  the 
public  domain  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  following  act: 

The  Paragiiayan  land  law  passed  by  the  Congress  and  Executive  of  Asuncion  in  July,  1885, 
stipulates  as  follows : 

Article  i.  The  Executive  may  sell  public  lands  at  prices  not  less  than  those  laid  down 
as  follows  per  square  league  (the  square  league  being  5,000  x  5,000  varus)  of  4,500  acres,  Eng- 
lish: 

(i)  Lands  between  the  Tres  Bocas  and  San  Salvador, in  Paraguay  proper,  at  l,aoo  per 
square  league. 

(2)  Those  in  Pteragnay  proper,  but  north  of  San  Salvador,  and  those  in  the  ruined  Jesuit 
missions,  at  |8oo. 

(3)  Those  in  the  Gran  Chaco,  between  the  PSlcomayo  and  a  line  abreast  of  Conoepdoo, 
within  10  leagues  of  the  River  Paraguay,  at  ^300. 

(4)  Lands  over  10  and  not  over  20  leagues  from  the  River  Paraguay,  as  high  as  Ccocep- 
don,  and  those  fadng  the  river  northward  from  Concepdon  to  the  Bolivian  frontier,  at  ^2oa 

(5)  All  other  lands,  such  as  those  on  the  Pilcomayo,  or  more  than  20  leagues  inland  bom 
the  River  Paraguay,  at  ^loo.  * 

Art.  2.  Buyers  shall  pay  one-fourth  cash,  the  rest  in  three  yearly  installments,  with  6  per 
cent,  interest  per  annum.  Those  who  prefer  to  pay  cash  will  Ife  allowed  12  per  cent,  discount 
per  annum.     Payment  may  be  either  in  money  or  in  public  funds  at  par. 

Art.  3.  Any  buyer  of  10  square  leagues  in  the  Gran  Chaco  will  be  allowed  a  reduction 
of  50  per  cent.,  if  within  three  years  he  establish  twenty-five  European  famUies,  in  all  seventy- 
(\ye  souls,  on  the  land. 

Art.  4.  Persons  preferrii^  to  rent  lands  from  Government  may  obtain  them  at  10  per 
cent,  per  annum  of  the  foregoing  prices. 

Art.  5.  Any  company  will  receive  a  free  grant  of  25  square  leagues  on  binding  itself  to 
introduce  one  hundred  and  forty  agricultural  families  within  four  years. 

Art.  6.  No  one  person  can  buy  more  than  loo  square  leagues,  nor  have  more  fiootage 
than  ID  leagues  on  a  navigable  river. 

Art.  7.  All  lands  are  sold  subject  to  the  right  of  making  roads  or  railways  thfoi^gh  them 
without  indemnity,  unless  for  houses  or  fences  pulled  down. 

In  the  above  law  the  $  peso,  now  worth  70  cents,  is  meant 
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MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Paraguayans  have  been  and  are  prone  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  time  of  Lopez  iron  mines  were  worked  and  foundries  for 
casting  cannon  were  established  at  Ibicuy.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  material  and  labor  cost  Lopez  nothing,  he  having  the  same  resources 
that  enabled  the  Egyptian  rulers  of  old  to  heap  up  the  pyramids.  Professor 
Lindner,  of  the  National  College,  has  examined  specimens  of  ore  from  this 
region,  and  reports  that  the  percentage  of  iron  is  so  small  that  it  would  not 
pay  to  work  the  mines  with  free  labor.  He  makes  the  same  discouraging 
remarks  concerning  specimens  brought  him  for  analysis  from  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

It  is  said  that  gold  has  been  found,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  considera- 
ble deposits  of  copper  exist.  I  hear  nothing  said  of  silver.  The  marble 
quarries,  producing  all  kinds  except  pure  white,  are  thought  to  be  inexhausti- 
ble. Much  fine  building  stone  is  found  throughput  the  country,  as  well  as  a 
good  quality  of  clay.  The  truth  is,  there  is  as  yet  no  reliable  information 
in  regard  to  the  mineral  resources,  no  person  of  scientific  attainments  having 
devoted  any  attention  to  the  subject.  It  seems  to  be  admitted  that  Paraguay, 
like  Uruguay,  has  no  coal  deposits  of  importance.  Her  most  abundant  sup- 
plies of  the  best  timbers  in  the  world  are  a  great  compensation  for  this  lack 
of  coal.  The  lack  of  salt  ca(ised  much  suffering  in  the  ranks  of  the  army 
during  the  war. 

WOOD  AND  TIMBER. 

Paraguay  is  exceedingly  rich  in  woods.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
are  seventy  woods  suitable  for  building  purposes,  sixty-nine  medicinal,  forty- 
three  ornamental,  fifteen  dyeing,  Ihirty-eight  fruit,  and  eight  fibrous.  Last 
year  500,000  meters  of  hard  wood  were  exported.  Nearly  all  these  splendid 
woods  are  so  dense  that  they  will  not  float.  Their  average  gravity  is  70 
pounds  per  foot. 

Quebracho  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  hard  woods.  It  is  of  two  kinds, 
red  and  white,  the  former  being  the  more  valuable.  This  tree  grows  to  a 
height  of  So  feet,  and  requires  one  hundred  years  for  maturity,  when  it 
measures  30  inches  in  diameter.  Quebracho  is  shipped  to  France,  where  it 
2s  used  for  tanning  and  coloring.  It  sells  at  $14  a  ton  for  export  at  Buenos 
\yres. 

In  1886  there  were  5,000  hides  tanned  here,  quebracho  and  curupuy  being 
used.     Quebracho  weighs  84  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

The  sapacho,  belonging  to  the  vignonia  family,  rises  to  a  height  of  100 
feet.     The  timber  is  equally  good  for  building  and  cabinet  work. 

The  urundey  grows  high,  giving  logs  60  feet  long  by  24  inches  square. 
Posts  of  this  wood  have  been  known  to  last  two  hundred  years  in  the  groimd 
as  uprights  for  houses  without  showing  signs  of  decay. 

The  algarrobo  or  carob  tree  is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  not  only  for  its 
timber  but  also  for  its  fruit  and  foliage,  which  are  much  used  for  fattening 
J'o.  104,  April 4. 
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cattle.  The  natives  of  the  remote  provinces  distil  a  sort  of  beer,  which  they 
call  **chicka,"  from  thealgarrobo  pods. 

The  fruits  of  the  arahan  and  nangapare  are  pleasant  and  nutritious. 

The  tatan6,  or  palo  amarilio,  is  a  large  mimosa,  well  suited  for  making 
furniture.  Red  and  white  cedars  flourish,  attaining  a  height  of  i6o  feet, 
with  trunks  5  feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  takes  a  beautiful  polish.  The 
timb6  is  remarkable  for  the  size  of  its  trunk,  which  is  often  scooped  out  for 
canoes.  It  also  produces  a  fruit  which  serves  for  soap.  Palms,  including 
the  caranday  palm  {copernica  ceriferct)^  and  the  bamboo  grow  everywhere. 
The  firm  texture  of  the  palo  amarillo,  morosimo,  tataiba,  and  palo  de  rosa 
peculiarly  adapt  them  to  the  purposes  of  the  cabinet-maker.  The  seringer 
yields  india-rubber,  and  the  palo  santo  gum  guaiacum.  One  species  of  cac- 
tus furnishes  the  food  of  the  cochineal  insect.  From  the  curuguata,  which 
belongs  to  the  aloe  family,  ropes,  nets,  etc.,  are  made. 

Paraguayan  timber  has  always  found  a  ready  sale  at  Buenos  Ayres  and 
other  ports,  but  the  question  of  transportation  has  limited  the  export.  Bet- 
ter railway  communications  and  a  service  of  tugs  and  barges  on  the  rivers 
would  greatly  reduce  freights.  Steam  saw-mills  to  convert  the  timber  into 
lumber  before  shipment  are  also  a  great  desideratum. 

CLIMATE. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  writers  that  the  four  .seasons  of  the  temperate  zone 
are  well  marked  here.  This  is  certainly  erroneous,  there  being  but  two  sea- 
sons, summer  and  winter,  and  nothing  which  corresponds  to  the  spring  and 
autumn  of  our  northern  latitudes.  Summer  begins  with  October  and  extends 
to  March,  which  is  the  last  of  the  summer  months.  The  hottest  months  are 
December,  January,  and  February,  while  June,  July,  and  August  are  the 
coldest  of  the  winter  season.  As  a  rule  April  is  the  most  temperate  month 
of  the  year.  From  observations  taken  by  Mr.  Henry  Mangels,  German  vice- 
consul,  for  a  number  of  years,  the  medium  temperature  of  the  year  has  been 
found  to  be  75.85^  F.  The  same  gentleman  has  ascertained  the  average  rain- 
fall to  be  1^600  millimeters.  In  1877*  a  rain-fall  of  nearly  9  feet  was  re- 
corded. 

During  the  longest  day  the  sun  shines  thirteen  hours  and  thirty-four  min- 
utes, the  shortest  eleven  hours  and  twenty-six  minutes.  In  the  seven  years 
from  1877  ^^  '^83  it  was  found  that  there  averaged  each  year  seventy-nine 
rainy,  seventy-two  cloudy,  and  two  hundred  and  fourteen  clear  days. 

The  Paraguayan  winter  is  marked  by  heat  rather  than  by  cold.  There 
have  been  few  days  during  this  last  winter  when  the  sun's  rays  near  noon- 
tide have  not  admonished  one  to  seek  shelter.  Still,  frosts  often  nip  the 
coffee  plants  and  banana  trees.  On  an  average  there  occur  ten  frosts  per 
year,  and  ice  of  considerable  thickness  sometimes  forms  in  the  country. 
The  months  of  June  and  July  were  very  cold  this  year.  On  the  2d  of  the 
former  month  the  thermometer  fell  to  36.9**  F.  On  the  17th  of  August,  an- 
other cold  day,  the  mercury  registered  39.8®  F.  These  were  quite  like  raw 
October  days  in  Minnesota.    There  are  no  stoves  in  the  country,  and  it  is  a 
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curious  sight  to  see  people  of  wealth  ^it  bundled  up  and  shivering  in  their 
houses. 

The  medium  temperature  in  the  five  years  from  1877  ^^  '^^^  ^^  24.36 
Cent.,  varying  between  24.02  and  25. 1 2.  This  medium  is  found  by  minimum^ 
and  maximum  taken  in  a  shady  place.  I  will  mention  at  this  point  that  the 
average  temperature,  calculated  from  three  observations,  as  generally  is  done, 
at  6  or  7  in  the  morning,  2  and  7  p.  m.,  would  surely  give  a  higher  result, 
for  the  sunbeams  are  already  very  strong  from  the  beginning  of  the  day  and 
continue  to  be  so  till  the  evening,  so  that  the  really  cool  hours  during  the 
night  are  but  few. 

The  difference  between  minimum  and  maximum  is  very  great,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  winter  months.  Mr.  Mangels,  whose  observatory  has  dur- 
ing the  last  few  yeais  been  provided  with  special  instruments  by  Dr.  O. 
Doering,  at  Cordoba,  has  not  taken  the  conclusions  of  the  data  collected,  and 
therefore  I  am  only  able  to  state  particulars  with  regard  to  the  year  1881. 
The  altitude  was :  January,  19.37;  February,  13.75;  March,  18.75;  April, 
17.50;  May,  19.37;  June,  24.37;  July,  23.75;  August,  26.87;  September, 
21.25;  October,  20.00;  November,  17.50;  December,  19.37. 

In  the  five  years  (187 7-' 81),  there  was  an  average  of  forty-two  days  with 
a  medium  temperature  of  less  than  18.75  ('5  ^0  ^"^  ninety-four  days  with 
31.25  (25  R.).  The  total  of  the  frost  was  50,  varying  from  3  to  16  in  the 
year.  Most  of  the  frosts  fell  in  the  month  of  August,  as  the  following  figures 
for  the  five  years  show :  August,  1 7 ;  June,  1 2 ;  July,  9 ;  May,  7  ;  Septem- 
l>cr,  3 ;  October,  2 ;  total,  50. 

Regarding  the  wind,  rain,  etc.,  Mr.  Mangels  has  stated  during  the  five 
years,  as  an  average  per  year:  South  wind,  11 6. 4  days;  east  wind,  44.4; 
north  wind,  103.4;  west  wind,  3.8 ;  and  calm,  97.2  days. 

The  yearly  average  of  the  barometro  was  758.9"",  and  the  average  of  the 
higometro  82.4  per  cent,  in  1881  and  77.7  in  1880;  the  years  before  these 
observations  were  not  made. 

The  most  interesting  chapter  is  the  rains,  and  with  regard  to  these  we 
have  the  details  of  nine  years'  observation.  The  quantity  of  rain  may  be 
estimated  by  the  following  table : 

MiUimetien.  MflUmeters. 

1877- M78  1882 M57 

1878" V 2,613  1883,.. 1,145 

1879- 1,584  1885 1,337 

1880.. 1,574  1886 1,274 

1881 1,668  Ayerage 1,570 

In  these  ten  years  there  was  no  month  without  rain,  the  most  in  one 
month  being  6io",  the  least  5"",  the  average  130.9".  June,  July,  August^ 
and  September  do  not  attain  100"",  and  the  rest  is  between  182  to  145"", 
which  shows  a  great  difference  between  the  summer  and  winter  time. 
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That  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  rain-fall  in  the  same  month  in  dif- 
ferent years  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  expressed  in  centimeters : 


MoDths. 


January..., 
Fcbniary... 
March  ..... 

AprU 

May  „ 

June 

JuJy 

August 

September 
October ... 
November, 
December 


1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

x88o-'8i. 

1882. 

1883. 

x88s. 

3» 

38 

31 

13 

«4 

4 

9 

3« 

61 

3 

»3 

7 

12 

5 

ta 

18 

a3 

3a 

31 

IX 

5 

24 

44 

to 

3 

s 

7 

as 

61 

6 

«9 

30 

»5 

IS 

a8 

II 

8 

«4 

6 

a3 

5 

a 

9« 

7 

7 

10 

9 

I 

S 

4» 

X4 

3 

>3 

13 

0.5 

7 

»5 

10 

3 

4 

37 

16 

«9 

«3 

x8 

"9 

16 

M 

9 

4 

as 

ao 

10 

IS 

7 

30 

31 

36 

»3 

33 

8 

ao 

8 

18 

1886. 


xt 

13 

x8 

18 

4 

9 

4 

a 

8 

«S 

»S 

6 


For  days  of  rain  the  average  is  84;  93  being  the  most,  in  1880  and  1878, 
the  least  70,  in  1877. 

The  following  table  shows  the  range  of  the  thermometer  during  the  yeai 
1886: 


Maximum.  Miniraum. 


January.... 
February .. 

March 

ApriL 

May 

June 


99.1 
96.8 

937 
88.1 

88.2 

86 


69.8 
65.8 
62.2 

54.5 
46.7 

44-7 


July 

August 

September. 

October 

November . 
December.. 


Maximum. 

Minimum. 

90.5 

46.7 

94.2 

48.8 

89.6 

48.7 

96.8 

536 

94.2 

60.8 

96.8 

64^ 

In  January  of  this  year  (1888)  the  thermometer  reached  a  maximum  of 
97^  on  six  different  days.  The  climate,  far  from  being  unwholesome,  as  is 
the  current  opinion  in  the  United  States,  is  remarkable  for  its  salubrity. 
Indeed,  Paraguay  enjoys  a  reputation  as  a  sanitarium  all  over  this  part  of 
South  America.  The  hotels  at  Asuncion  have  been  crowded  all  winter  with 
invalids  from  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo.  Dr.  Stewart,  surgeon -general 
of  the  Paraguayan  army  during  the  late  war,  and  now  British  vice-consul  at 
Asuncion,  speaks  as  follows : 

If  the  absence  of  the  principal  zjrmotic  diseases — yellow  fever,  typhus  and  typhoid,  cholera 
and  dysentery,  which  are  all  more  or  less  endemic,  or  appear  epidemically  in  Brazil  and  in 
the  River  Plate — has  any  relation  to  climate,  then  that  of  Paraguay  is  very  highly  favored,  those 
diseases  being  almost  unknown  here.  The  only  diseases  which  may  be  considered  endemic 
in  certain  districts  are  goitre  and  elephantiasis  gracorum.  The  former  is  popularly  attributed 
to  the  water,  and  the  latter,  considered  more  or  less  contagious,  has  hitherto  been  unaccoonted 
for.  As  for  Europeans,  they  enjoy  good  health  in  Paraguay ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  live  tem- 
perately and  to  avoid  too  much  exposure  to  the  summer  heat,  ahhough  sun-stroke  is  remarka- 
bly rare.  I  think  natives  suffer  more  from  heat  than  Europeans.  Vaccination  is  made  com- 
pulsory by  law,  and  there  is  no  case  of  small-pox  in  the  whole  country  at  this  moment.  Before 
vaccination  was  obligatory,  small-pox  made  great  ravages  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Washburn,  after  a  residence  of  seven  years  in  Paraguay,  says  that  it 
is  probably  as  healthy  a  country  as  any  in  the  world.  Inthis  judgment  I 
|uite  concur. 
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I  have  found  it  impossible  to  do  an)rthing  in  the  way  of  vital  statistics. 
The  general  impression  prevails  that  the  births  of  males  far  exceed  those  of 
females,  and  this  must  be  so  inasnuch  as  the  great  preponderance  of  the 
female  portion  of  thepopulation,  noted  and  commented  upon  by  all  observers 
just  after  the  war,  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  5  and  of  the  male  portion 
of  the  population  a  large  majority  consists  of  young  men  bom  ^nce  the 
suspension  of  hostilities. 

DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS. 

The  Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  and  Spain  have  lega- 
tions in  Asuncion,  and  France,  Germany,  Portugal,  Great  Britain,  Chili,  and 
the  United  States  are  represented  by  consulates.  The  United  States  has,  I 
believe,  had  no  minister  resident  in  Asuncion  since  the  departure  of  General 
McMahon  in  1870,  at  the  close  of  the  Paraguayan  war.  During  the  war,  and 
before  its  outbreak,  i86i-*69,  Charles  A.  Washburn  served  as  minister  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States  at  Asuncion.  His  "  History  of  Paraguay,"  com- 
piled during  that  period,  is  yet  the  best  book  on  Paraguay  extant. 

GOVERNMENT.  ^       ^'  ^     > 

The  constitution  of  the  country  is  modeled  after  that  of  the  United 
States,  and,  like  its  exemplar,  divides  the  powers  of  the  government  into 
three  branches  — legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  The  legislative  branch 
consists  of  two  houses,  viz,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  E^eputies.  Members 
of  each  body  are  elected  upon  an  apportionment  of  the  population,  one 
senator  being  allowed  for  every  1 2,000  inhabitants  and  one  deputy  for  every 
6,000  inhabitants.  The  senators  are  elected  for  six  and  the  deputies  for 
four  years. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President,  to  be  succeeded  in  case  of 
death  or  disability  by  the  Vice-President.  The  President  is  elected  by  the 
houses  of  Congress  and  serves  for  four  years.  He  is  not  eligible  for  re-election 
until  after  an  interval  of  two  terms.  The  President  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet 
of  five  ministers. 

The  supreme  court,  consisting  of  three  judges,  forms,  with  courts  of  in- 
ferior jurisdiction,  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Government.  The  Republic  is 
divided  for  purposes  of  internal  administration  into  twenty- three  depart- 
ments or  districts,  which  are  governed  by  chiefs  {ge/es  poUHcos)^  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  boards  of  commissioners.  It  will  readily  be  inferred  that  the 
Government  is  strongly  centralized.  The  Government  at  Asuncion  passes 
upon  the  most  trifling-  matters  of  local  administration. 

The  salaries  of  all  public  officials  are  fixed  by  statutory  enactment.  The 
President  receives  |8oo  per  month,  besides  a  liberal  allowance,  while  the 
cabinet  ministers,  members  of  the  Congress,  and  superior  judges  receive 
1 250  per  month  each. 

POPULATION. 

The  census  of  1857  gave  a  population  of  i;337>449  inhabitants,  a  figure 
undoubtedly  double  the  real  number.     Mr.  Wash'ourn,  minister  resident  of 
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the  United  States  at  Asuncion  from  1861  to  1868,  has  estimated  the  popu- 
lation before  the  war  at  800,000  souls.  This  is  probably  very  near  the  truth. 
According  to  the  census  taken  under  the  auspices  and  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  i886>  the  population  consisted  of  239,774  sculs,  of  whom  100,262 
were  males  and  139,512  females,  showing  a  preponderance  of  the  females 
over  the  males  of  38  per  cent.  The  great  difficulties  attending  a  work  of 
this  character  render  it  impossible  to  obtain  absolutely  reliable  statistical  re- 
turns, especially  from  the  parts  of  the  country  remote  from  the  centers  of 
population,  but  these  figures  may  be  taken  as  approximately  correct.  The 
present  population  of  Paraguay  may  be  set  down  as  about  300,000  souls,  the 
ratio  between  the  sexes  being  about  two  to  one  in  favor  of  the  females.  In 
the  United  States  the  ratio  between  the  sexes  is  about  equal,  there  being  five 
hundred  and  four  feftnales  out  of  one  thousand.  It  is  undoubted  that  the 
female  portion  predominated  to  an  alarming  extent  just  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  but  the  reports  that  there  are  now  eight  or  nine  females  to  one  male  are 
gross  exaggerations  and  entitled  to  no  credence  whatever. 

The  enumeration  given  above  does  not  include  the  Indians,  most  of  whom 
dwell  in  the  Chaco  in  a  state  approaching  more  or  less  to  primitive  barbar- 
ism.    Their  number  has  been  estimated  at  130,000. 

Of  the  population  the  Argentines  number  about  5,000;  Italians,  2,000; 
Germans,  700;  Brazilians,  600;  Spaniards,  325;  French,  300;  Orientates, 
200;  English,  100;  Portuguese,  120;  Swiss,  120;  Austrians,  60;  North 
Americans,  30 ;  Greeks,  30 ;  Bolivians,  20 ;  Danes,  6.  Altogether  there  are 
doubtless  3,500  Europeans  in  the  country,  Italians  and  Germans  Reading,  as 
is  seen  above. 

Comparing  population  to  area  we  find  in  Paraguay  one  man  to  every  3 
square  miles,  against  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  men  to  a  square  mile  in  Bel- 
gium, three  iiundred  and  eighty-nine  in  England  and  Wales,  and  three  in 
the  Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil,  respectively. 

The  population,  according  to  departments  (official  census,  1886),  is  as 
follows : 

Population.  Popolatioa. 

ViUa  ConcepcioQ 10,902  Villa  Encaniacion 6f548 

Villa  San  Pedro 12,024  Santa  Rosa 9«4>9 

Arroyos  y  Esteros I3>6i5  Ibicuy 7»o8o 

Piribebuy 8,902  Quiindy 10,686 

Itacuniby 12,046  Carapegui I5>344 

Ajos 5*631  PiraayA 10,089 

Villa  Rica 10,733  Umpio 16,300 

Mbocayaty ^    9i340  Capiata I4>409 

Ihacanguazfi 12,501  Villeta 4.353 

Vuty 9*736  .  Villa  del  Pilar I4»392 

The  more  civilized  population  of  Paraguay,  which  is  confined  exclusively 
to  the  western  portion  of  the  country,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the  Spanish 
settlers  and  the  aborigines  and  a  small  negro  element  imported  in  earlier 
times  by  the  Spaniards.     These  elements  aie  seldori  found  distinct,  but  fiour- 
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in  his  every  stage  of  admixture.  The  pure  negro  is  very  rarely  seen,  and  for 
him  Paraguayans  have  the  greatest  contempt.  There  are  a  few  families  who 
boast  of  unmixed  Spanish  blood,  the  descendants  of  the  conquerors.  The 
greater  part  of  the  northern  districts  of  the  country  is  now  almost  iminhab- 
ited ;  the  department  of  San  Salvador,  between  the  Aquidaban  and  the  Apa, 
is  a  complete  desert.  The  districts  of  the  Mis^iones  south  of  the  Tebicuari 
are  also  almost  deserted,  though  they  were  at  one  time  the  seat  of  a  large 
population.  The  bulk  of  the  population  surviving  the  war  has  drawn  in 
around  the  capital,  the  heights  of  the  plateau  of  Asuncion  and  the  valleys 
of  the  Cordillerita  being  the  only  really  peopled  districts  of  Paraguay.  The 
whole  area  of  the  eastern  water-shed  of  Paraguay,  as  well  as  some  parts  of 
the  northern  interior  on  the  western  side,  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
original  Indian  tribes,  as  free  and  almost  as  undisturbed  as  they  were  before 
the  Spanish  conquest. 

CITIES  AND   TOWNS. 

Asuncion, — Asimcion,  the  capital,  forty-four  years  older  than  Buenos 
Ayres,  from  which  it  is  distant  1,150  miles,  is  ^tuated  on  the  eastern  bank ' 
of  the  River  Paraguay,  300  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Parand,  in  * 
latitude  «5^  16'  29"  S.  and  longitude  57^  42'  42"  W.     The  city  is  built  on 
a  pretty  slope,  60  feet  above  the  river,  which  at  this  point  is  about  2,000 
feet  wide,  at  an  elevation  of  307  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Du  Graty  places  its  population  in  i860  at  48,000,  but  it  is  doubtless  to- 
day quite  as  large  as  it  ever  was,  and  the  census  of  1886  shows  a  population 
of  24,838,  which  may  be  considered  a  very  just  estimate.  Of  this  number 
about  1,500  are  foreigners. 

As  in  all  South  American  cities  the  streets  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles,  cutting  the  city  into  blocks  80  yards  square,  the  streets  themselves 
being  15  yards  in  width.  The  streets  are  at  present  in  a  very  bad  condition, 
the  soil  being  a  red  sand,  which  is  washed  away  by  the  action  of  wind  and 
rain,  often  leaving  deep  ruts  and  gullies  in  the  middle  of  the  main  thorough- 
fares. Congress  has  recently  voted  1 1,750,000  for  paving  the  streets,  the 
accomplishment  of  which  will  be  a  great  public  blessing.  The  houses  are 
usually  one-storied,  ground-floored  apartments,  with  huge,  thick  walls,  in- 
closing a  court  or  patio  with  flowers  and  shrubs  and,  in  some  instances,  foun- 
tains in  the  middle.  They  are  likely  a  reminiscence  of  the  Andalusian 
cities,  borrowed  by  Spain  from  the  Arabs,  who  inherited  them  from  the 
Grseco-Latins,  of  Pompeii.  They  have,]  as  a  rule,  tiled  roofs,  and  are  in 
every  respect  admirably  adapted  for  the  climate.  Many  of  the  finer  resi- 
dences are  tasteful  and  picturesque,  their  bright  colors  harmonizing  well  with 
surroundings,  where  variegated  flowers  bloom  all  the  year  round.  The  most 
conspicuous  building,  and  the  one  first  seen  as  the  visitor  approaches  the  city 
from  the  river,  is  the  old  palace  built  by  Lopez  for  himself  after  his  return 
from  France,  but  destined  never  to  be  occupied  by  him.  It  is  now  but  a 
mournful  ruin  and  reminder  of  its  builder's  vanity.  The  Government,  how- 
over,  propose  to  turn  it  into  Government  offices,  and  to  that  end  have  ap- 
propriated j 1 25,000  for  repairs.    The  work  is  now  well  under  way. 
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The  cathedral,  a  large  and  commodious  structure,  the  fine  railway  sta- 
tion, the  cabildo  or  Government  house,  the  hospital  and  churches  of  Encar- 
nacion  and  San  Roque  attract  attention.  The  mausoleum  of  Lopez,  built 
for  the  reception  of  hia  bones,  modeled  after  the  Invalides  in  Paris,  is  a  re- 
markably well-built  structure  in  the  center  of  the  town.  I  understand  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  convert  it  into  a  museum,  a  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  well  fitted.  The  old  theater,  begun  by  the  first  Lopez, 
an  imitation  of  La  Scala,  at  Milan,  covers  an  entire  block,  and  would,  it 
completed,  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  seems  to  be  an  elephant 
on  the  hands  of  the  Government.  I  have  heard  no  plans  to  utilize  it.  Like 
the  other  buildings,  it  is  constructed  of  red  brick,  and  so  well  built  that  the 
lapse  of  thirty  years  seems  scarcely  to  have  impaired  its  splendid  walb  in  the 
least  degree.  A  newer  theater  of  large  size  and  commodious  appointments 
approaches  completion. 

The  town  is  amply  supplied  with  tram-ways.  The  oldest  line,  built  by  an 
Englishman  named  Horrocks,  and  now  owned  by  an  Italian  physician 
named  Morra,  extends  from  the  port  to  the  Recoleta,  a  distance  of  3  miles, 
•passing  through  the  center  of  the  town.  It  is  now  being  extended  to  Villa 
Maria,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  beyond  its  present  terminus.  There  are 
altogether  in  Asuncion  1 2  miles  of  tram-ways.  The  trams  are  of  American 
manufacture,  being  built  by  George  Stephenson  &  Co.,  New  York  city. 

The  port  is  being  improved  by  dredging,  ^300,000  having  been  set  apart 
for  this  purpose,  and  two  drags  are  now  at  work. 

•  Five  daily  papers,  nominally  morning  sheets,  but  appearing  the  previous 
evening — the  Nacion,  Paraguayo,  Democracia,  Independiente,  and  Prensa — 
are  published  in  the  Spanish  language.  They  are  very  severe  in  their  treat- 
ment of  each  other  and  partisan  in  the  extreme,  either  in  favor  of  or  against 
the  Government.     Besides  these  an  illustrated  paper  appears  monthly. 

The  business  of  Asuncion  is  done  by  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  busi- 
ness houses,  with  a  capital  of  11,788,510.  The  whole  country,  united  with 
Asuncion,  has  eight  hundred  and  forty-one  business  houses,  with  a  capital 
valued  at  12,751,119.  These  are  owned  as  follows,  in  order:  Italians, 
Spanish,  French,  Paraguayans,  Portuguese,  Argentine,  Belgians,  and  Ger- 
mans. Strange  to  say,  there  is  not  a  British  house  in  Paraguay.  There  is 
a  great  boom  in  building  just  now;  houses  are  going  up  in  every  direction. 
In  1886  four  hundred  and  fifty  new  houses  were  erected  in  Asuncion,  and 
the  last  year  must  have  shown  a  large  increase  over  that  number.  Ordinary 
houses  rent  for  |ioo  a  month. 

Villa  Rica,  — Villa  Rica,  the  second  town  in  importance  in  the  country, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  destined  to  outstrip  the  capital  itself  when 
the  country  shall  become  developed,  is  situated  in  the  interior,  at  a  distance 
of  108  miles  from  Asuncion.  It  is  in  the  center  of  the  most  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive district  in  the  country,  surrounded  by  tobacco  and  mandioca  farms, 
with  noble  forests  of  the  finest  woods  near  at  hand. 
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Concepcion, — Concepcion,  about  250  miles  above  Asuncion,  on  the 
Paraguay  River,  was,  before  the  war,  a  place  of  much  commercial  activity. 
In  those  days  it  often  exported  3,000,000  pounds  of  "yerba"  in  a  season. 
The  distance  inland  to  the  yerbales,  which  cover  48  square  miles,  is  70  miles. 

Various  towns,  — San  Estanslao,  Paraguari,  Jaguaron,  Ita,  Pilar,  Luque, 
and  Itaugud  are  among  the  principal  towns.  All  are  small,  straggling  vil- 
lages, with  a  central  square  and  church,  buried  in  the  dense  orange  groves 
which  flourish  everywhere. 

LAW  AND  RELIGION. 

Law, — In  Paraguay,  as  in  all  Spanish-American  countries,  the  civil  law 
of  Rome  is  the  basis  of  the  jurisprudence.  This,  together  with  the  Argen- 
tine codes  and  local  law,  forms  the  corpus  juris  of  the  Republic.  While 
justice  is,  probably,  as  well  dispensed  here  as  in  other  River  Plate  countries, 
and  the  country  is  remarkably  free  from  lawlessness  and  violence,  yet  the 
processes  of  the  law  are  exceedingly  slow,  vexatious,  and  costly. 

Religion.  — The  religion  of  the  State  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  no  restraints 
are  placed  upon  other  forms  of  worship. 

LANGUAGE. 

In  Asuncion  Spanish,  German,  French,  Portuguese,  and  English  are  all 
spoken,  besides  the  Guarani  Indian  tongue.  In  the  country  (''camp"  it  is 
called  here)  Guarani  is  all  but  universal.  This  Guaranf,  which  is  spoken  in 
one  dialect  or  another  all  over  the  eastern  part  of  South  America,  belongs  to 
the  polysynthetic  language  system  common  to  all  indigenous  races  from 
Alaska  to  Patagonia.  The  pronunciation  is  distinct  and  strongly  accented, 
and,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Indians  of  the  northern  states  of  our 
country,  the  stress  almost  always  falls  upon  the  last  syllable,  as  Parani,  the 
ultima  receiving  the  accent  \  while  in  our  Indian  names,  as  Ohio  or  Potomac, 
the  stress  is  upon  the  penultimate  syllable.  There  is  a  moderate  quantity  of 
gutturals  and  a  more  liberal  allowance  of  nasals.  The  Guarani  is  almost  as 
copious  of  vowels  as  the  Italian,  and  its  syllables  fall  soft  and  pleasant  upon 
the  ear.  The  limited  grasp  of  the  Indian  mind  in  regard  to  mathematical 
quantity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  no  numerals  beyond  five  in  the 
language.  This  defect  is  supplied  by  the  Spanish  numerals.  The  Guarani 
is  a  written  language,  several  grammars  of  the  language  having  been  pub- 
lished, and  verse  of  considerable  length  has  been  written  in  Guarani.  Its 
use  is  discouraged  in  every  way,  and  is  prohibited  within  the  precincts  of  the 
National  College.  It  will  probably,  however,  disappear  only  with  the  race 
which  speaks  it. 

MONEY. 

Paraguay  has  no  gold  or  silver  coin,  and  very  little  specie  of  other  coun- 
tries is  seen  in  circulation.  The  standard  of  value  is  the  paper  peso,  or 
dollar,*  equivalent  to  100  ce&tavos,  or  cents.     The  fractional  currency  is 

^Alwftyi,  in  this  report,  when  the  "dollar"  is  used,  it  means  the  paper  peso,  now  worth  about  70 cents. 
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only  printed  on  one  side*  The  |ioo  and  |2oo  notes  are  very  tasteful,  being 
printed,  as  is  all  the  currency,  by  the  American  Bank  Note  Company,  of 
New  York. 

WEIGHTS  AND   MEASURES. 

I  tonelada  =s  20  quintals  =  2,000  pounds. 

I  quintal  =  4  arrobes  =  100  pounds.  ^ 

X  arrobe  =x  25  libras  =  25  pounds. 

I  libra  ^16  onzas  :s  i  pound. 

X  onza  =s  8  drachmas  =  i  ounce. 

I  pipa=  192  frascoss=  455.424  liters. 

I  frasco  =  4  cuartas  =  2.372  liters. 

I  cuarta  =  0.593  l>^^- 

For  grain,  salt,  etc.,  the  fanega  is  employed,  which  is  composed  of  12 
almudes,  each  almude  being  equivalent  to  24  liters. 

Length, 

I  legua  (league)  =s  5,000  yaras  :s  4,191.83  metefs. 
I  cuerda  =  83^  varas  =  69.68  meters. 
I  vara  (yard)  =:  3  pies  ^  0.83856  meters. 
I  pie  (foot)  =  12  pulgadas  =  0.27953  meters. 
I  pulgada  (inch)  =  12  linea  ^  0.02329  meters. 
I  linea  =s  0.00194  meters. 

Surface  measure,  — The  Paraguayan  square  league  (4,500  acres)  contains 
i>743  hectares,  or  2,500  cuadras  (squares).  The  cuadra  contains  xo,ooo 
varas,  equivalent  to  7,031  meters. 

The  metric  system  is  established  by  law,  but  the  old  weights  and  measures 
are  in  universal  use. 

ARMY  AND   NAVY. 

The  army,  which,  under  Lopez,  rose  to  62,000  men,  possessed  of  200 
guns,  consists  now  of  a  few  hundred  men,  who  are  employed  as  a  police 
force.     It  consists  of  the  following : 

Mea. 

One  Imttalion  of  infantry,  composed  of  two  companies 218 

Two  squadrons  of  cavalry 226 

One  brigade  of  artillery 159 

Totol , 642 

In  case  of  war  all  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-five  years 
able  to  bear  arms  are  liable  to  military  service. 

One  gun -boat,  the  PirapOy  a  screw  steamer  of  440  tons,  having  four  guns 
and  a  crew  of  six  officers  and  thirty-six  sailors,  together  with  three  steam- 
launches,  constitutes  the  Paraguayan  navy.  The  Government  has  recently 
appropriated  1500,000  to  buy  a  gun-boat. 

In  1862,  according  to  du  Graty,  Paraguay  had  eleven  steamers,  and  in 
war  time  was  able  to  put  into  commission  forty  sailing  ship6  of  from  100  to 
200  tons  burden. 
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EDUCATION. 

The  illiteracy  of  the  nation^  one  of  the  legacies  of  the  war,  is  something 
fri^tful.  Out  of  the  entire  population  but  32^447  Paraguayans  and  3,826 
foreigners  know  how  to  read  and  write,  leaving  the  number  of  illiterates  as 
follows :  Paraguayans  who  are  unable  to  read  and  write,  199,431 ;  foreigners 
in  the  same  condition^  4*070.  There  are,  therefore,  of  the  inhabitants  only 
about  15  per  cent,  who  are  able  to  read  and  write. 

The  Government  is  much  to  be  commended  for  its  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
popular  education.  It  seeks  in  every  way  to  remove  this  dark  plague-spot  of 
ignorance,  in  accordance  with  the  maxim  that  the  ballots  of  ignorant  voters 
are  more  to  be  feared  than  the  bayonets  of  a  foreign  foe.  To-day  education 
is  obligatory  in  all  parts  of  the  Republic,  and,  undoubtedly,  under  the  fos- 
tering care  of  those  charged  with  the  administration  of  educational  affairs, 
great  changes  will  ensue  m  the  next  decade.  During  the  last  year  a  start  has 
been  made  in  the  way  of  normal  school  training.  The  services  of  an  ener- 
getic and  conscientious  teacher  from  the  United  States  were  secured.  This 
lady  came  here  with  the  vantage  gained  by  three  years'  experience  in  Guate- 
mala, where  she  had  mastered  the  Spanish  language.  Her  work  here  as  a 
teacher  of  teachers,  after  the  best  methods  in  vogue  in  the  most  advanced 
educational  institutions  of  our  own  country,  must  result  in  great  permanent 
good  to  the  school  system  of  Paraguay. 

There  are  now  in  the  country  138  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  15,180 
scholars  of  both  sexes.  Of  this  number  there  were  in  Asuncion,  in  1886,  30 
schools,  attended  by  2,848  scholars^  including  the  National  College  in  the 
capital. 

In  1887  the  sum  of  $158,459  was  expended  by  the  Government  for  pur- 
poses of  education.  The  council  of  education,  under  the  direction  of  the 
minister  of  public  instruction,  who  is  a  member  of  the  cabinent,  are  at  this 
writing  establishing  three  academies  or  schools  of  secondary  education  in  the 
towns  of  Villa  Concepcion,  Villa  Rica,  and  Villa  de  Pilar. 

By  a  law  passed  in  October,  1887,  the  following  sums  are  devoted  to  ed 
ucation :  (i)  The  sum  voted  in  the  general  tax ;  (2)  10  per  cent,  of  the 
product  of  the  public  lands  and  yerbales ;  (3)  an  additional  3  per  cent, 
so  soon  as  the  amortization  of  the  internal  debt  is  complete ;  (4)  the  fines 
in  general ;  (5)  the  product  of  vacant  inheritances,  successions,  etc. ;  (6) 
one-half  of  the  proceeds  of  judicial  sales ;  (7)  a  tax  of  |i  upon  each  male 
over  twenty-two  years  of  age  domiciled  in  the  Republic. 

The  National  College,  located  in  Asuncion,  is  sustained  by  an  appropria- 
tion of  4  per  cent,  of  the  customs  dues.  Each  district  of  the  Republic  has 
the  right  to  send  one  student,  and  the  municipality  also  has  a  number  of 
scholarships.  Besides,  there  is  a  body  of  students  who  contribute  for  tuition 
and  expenses.  The  dormitory  system  is  in  vogue,  and  the  Government 
feeds,  clothes,  and  cares  for  tie  students  with  the  revenues  of  the  custom- 
house devoted  to  that  purpose.  The  course  coven  a  period  of  six  years,  and 
embraces  a  liberal  curriculum.     French,  German,  English,  Latin,  and  Grer^k 
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are  taught,  as  well  as  history,  philosophy,  and  the  natural  sciences.  There 
are  twenty-one  professors  at  present,  among  them  some  foreigners  of  Euro- 
pean education,  and  two  hundred  students.  The  physical  and  chemical  labora- 
tories are  amply  sufficient  for  present  needs,  and  the  general  equipment  is 
very  fair. 

The  library  of  the  National  College,  the  most  considerable  in  the  coun- 
try, consists  of  three  thousand  volumes,  mainly  in  the  French  and  Spanish 
languages.  It  is  a  remarkably  well-selected  collection,  with  less  rubbish  than 
I  remember  ever  to  have  seen  in  a  library  of  the  limited  size.  Nearly  all 
the  books  are  recent  publications,  and  in  paper,  typography,  and  binding  the 
best  productions  of  the  presses  of  Paris  and  Madrid.  The  national  charac- 
ter, which  delights  in  bright  colors  and  an  excess  of  personal  ornamentation, 
is  curiously  shown,  as  regards  books,  in  the  preference  for  editions  de  luxe. 

A  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  young  ladies  has  recently  been  pro- 
jected by  the  citizens  of  Asuncion.  A  suitable  building  will  be  at  once 
erected.  Starting  on  its  career  under  the  auspices  of  the  most  advanced  men 
of  the  country,  and  being  under  the  control  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
and  successful  of  that  splendid  corps  of  American  teachers  who  have  done  a 
work  in  the  Argentine  Republic  whose  influence  for  good  is  incalculable, 
this  latest  educational  institution  will  undoubtedly  be  a  success. 

PUBLIC  DEBT. 

In  1857  Paraguay  had  a  revenue  of  12,441,323  francs,  no  debt,  no  paper 
money,  and  a  treasury  so  full  as  to  enable  Lopez  to  muster  an  army  of  62,000 
men,  with  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  in  the  field  and  fortifications.  On 
January  i,  1888,  the  home  debt  of  the  country  consisted  of  1 1,068,89 1.5  3, 
distributed  as  follows:  Public  funds,  $21,699.20;  bilb  of  exchange,  $102,- 
969.23;  fiduciary  titles,  $944, 230.  The  foreign  debt  stood,  on  the  same 
date,  as  follows,  in  peso  dollars  (worth  about  70  cents) : 

Brazilian  claims $8,960,183.23 

Liquidated  interest  on  the  same 916,283.21 

Argentine  claims 7,140,824.37 

Interest  on  the  same i»547>473-6l 

Loan  from  the  Argentine  National  Bank 42,589.60 

Conversion  of  the  London  loans 4,038,500.00 

Total 22,645,853.82 

The  debt  to  the  English  bondholders  consists  of  two  loans  made  in  187 1 
and  1872,  the  former  of  ^4, 704,000,  the  latter  of  |2, 163,756.  The  Para- 
guayan bonds  were  taken  up  with  avidity  by  the  public,  being  offered  at  the 
rate  of  ;;^ioo  at  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  at  the  price  of  ^80,  with  payment 
of  principal  and  interest  guarantied  by  a  general  mortgage  of  the  whole 
country  and  property  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  valued  at  ;i^x 9,380,000.- 
For  four  years  interest  was  paid  out  of  the  capital  subscribed  to  the  fint  loan, 
and  then  the  whole  scheme  collapsed  and  the  stock  fell  until  finally  a  ^100 
bond  could  be  purchased  in  the  market  for  J[^2  or  £^i.    All  that  Paraguay 
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gained  by  this  miserable  business  was  the  incubus  of  a  foreign  debt ;  ^^640, 000 
of  the  first  issue  were  duly  accounted  for,  and  ;^46o,ooo  were  shipped  from 
England  aAerwards,  but  the  greater  part  of  that  sum  remained  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  it  isstated  that  only  j£i  5o,oooever  reached  Asuncion.  Of  this  pit- 
tance much  was  misappropriated.  An  arrangement  was  made  in  1885  by 
which  new  bonds  to  the  amount  of  ^4, 250,000  were  issued,  and  the  Paraguayan 
Government  agreed  to  grant  500  leagues  of  the  public  lands  in  exchange 
for  the  land-warrants  issued  in  discharge  of  the  unpaid  coupons.  The  agent 
of  the  English  bondholders  visited  Paraguay  last  year  and  selected  the  lands^ 
and  his  action  has  been  approved  by  the  holders  of  the  bonds. 

The  loan  from  the  Argentine  National  Bank  will,  of  course,  be  paid. 
The  war  indemnities  stand  on  a  very  different  footing.  By  the  treaty  of  peace 
which  terminated  the  war,  Paraguay,  broken  and  helpless,  agreed  to  refund 
the  cost  of  the  war  and  indemnify  those  who  had  suffered  by  Lopez's  inva- 
sions of  Brazilian,  Argentine,  and  Uruguayan  territory.  By  a  separate  treaty 
one  party  to  the  alliance — Uruguay — magnanimously  waived  her  claims  to  in- 
demnity on  April  30,  1883.  Soon  afler  she  returned  the  trophies  and  battle- 
flags  captured  from  Paraguay  during  the  war.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  which, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  triple  alliance  of  the  allies,  was  waged,  not 
against  the  Paraguayan  people,  but  for  the  overthrow  of  Lopez,  the  conquerors 
did  not  scruple  to  dismember  Paraguayan  territory.  The  claims  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  and  Brazil  may  be  considered  as  guaranties,  the  one  against 
the  other,  that  the  integrity  of  the  Republic  shall  be  preserved.  There  is 
no  expectation,  nor  present  possibility,  that  they  will  ever  be  paid.  So  that 
the  foreign  debt  really  consists  of  the  amount  due  the  English  bondholders 
and  the  small  sum  due  the  Argentine  Bank,  in  all  something  more  than 
$4,000,000.  Of  the  ;£845,8oo  due  the  London  people,  ;£8i 2,350  is  repre- 
sented by  new  bonds  issued  up  to  December  31,  1887.  ^^  accordance  with 
the  agreement  entered  into  with  the  English  bondholders  the  rate  of  interest 
now  paid  is  fixed  at  2  per  cent. ,  this  to  be  increased  to  3  per  cent.  January 
1, 1892,  and  to  be  raised  to  4  per  cent,  in  1897.  The  interest  on  the  new 
securities  is  promptly  met. 

Thus,  though  Paraguay  is  badly  encumbered  with  obligations  which  must 
some  day  be  met,  yet  the  oft-repeated  comment  that  she  is  hopelessly  bank- 
rupt lacks  much  of  being  true.  Her  financial  situation  is,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  war,  re-assuring,  and  her  credit  in  foreign  markets  shows  increased 
confidence  in  her  stability  and  perpetuity.  The  movement  of  the  country 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  1878  the  Government  found  it  difficult 
to  realize  a  credit  operation  of  $50,000;  that  in  1882  they  could  not  raise  a 
foreign  loan  of  $250,000,  but  that  in  1885  they  were  in  a  position  to  buy  the 
Central  Paraguay  Railway  on  credit  for  $1,200,000,  and  in  1886  contracted 
for  the  extei^sion  of  the  same  to  Villa  Rica  for  the  sum  of  $1,400,000.  These 
facts  satisfactorily  prove  the  great  progress  attained  in  the  finances  and  in 
the  credit  of  the  Republic. 
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The  holders  of  the  land-warrants  have  recently  formed  themselves  into 
the  "Paraguay  Land  Company,"  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  sub- 
joined prospectus,  published  in  London,  June  29,  18S8: 

PARAGUAY   LAND  COMPANY  (Limited). 

Capital,  ;^i20,cxx)  la  24,000  shares  of  £$  each,  to  be  issued  in  exchange  for  land  (Par- 
aguay) warrants,  at  the  rate  of  two  fully-paid  shares  per  £100  warrant,  or  10  fully-paid  shares 
per  /"500  warrant.  , 

Five  per  cent,  debenture  stock,  j^6o,ooo,  issued  at  90,  is  now  offered  for  public  subscrip- 
tion, payable  as  follows:  On  application,  ;f  10  per  ;^ioo  debenture  stock;  on  allotment,  j(20 
per  ;f  100  debenture  stock;  on  ist  of  January,  1889,  £y>  per  ;f  100  debenture  stock;  on  1st 
of  July,  1890,  £y>  per  ;^ioo  debenture  stock;  total,  ;^90. 

Applications  will  be  received  for  stock  in  sums  of  £$  and  multiples  thereof.  Installments 
may  be  paid  up  in  full  on  allotment,  or  on  the  1st  of  January,  1889,  and  will  carry  interest  firom 
dates  of  payment.  The  return  to  the  investor  on  the  issue  price  is  £$  i  is,  per  cent  per  an- 
num. 

The  debenture  stock  will  be  secured  by  debentures  or  other  securities  in  favor  of  trustees, 
having  a  floating  charge  over  the  whole  of  the  property  and  undertaking  of  the  company,  and 
is  limited  to  a  maximum  sum  equal  to  is.  6d.  per  acre  of  the  whole  of  the  company's  lands. 

Trustees  for  debenture  stockholders,  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Pleydell  Bouverie,  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  G.  C.  B. 

Directors. — The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  G.  C.  B.,  Eaton  square,  S.  W.,  chair- 
man; Christopher  James,  esq.,  consul-general  for  Paraguay,  Lieut.-General  Sir  J.  Luther 
Vaughan,  K.  C.  B.,  £.  Zucani,  esq.,  members  of  the  Paraguay  land-warrant  committee;  C.  P. 
Ogilvie,  esq.,  director  of  the  Central  Argentine  Land  Company  (limited). 

Consulting  Engineer,  Henry  V.  F.  Valpy,  esq.,  M.  L  C.  E.,  special  commissioner  for  desig- 
nation of  the  lands  allotted. 

Solicitors,  Messrs.  Travers  Smith  and  Braithwaite,  25  Tbrogmorton  street,  E.  C. 

Bankers,  Messrs.  Robarts,  Lubbock  &  Co.,  15  Lombard  street,  E.  C. 

Secretary  (pro  tem.)  and  temporary  officers,  H.  L.  White,  esq.,  17  Moorgate  street,  Lon- 
don, E.  C. 

Abridged  Prospectus. — The  company  is  formed,  in  pursuance  of  resolutions,  with  the  view 
of  dealing  with  the  lands  represented  by  the  warrants  issued  in  respect  of  interest  arrears  by 
the  Government  of  Paraguay,  on  the  old  external  debt,  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  beneficial  result  to  the  warrant-holders.  It  is  proposed  to  exchange  each  £100  land- 
warrant  for  two  fully  paid-up  shares  of  £^  each,  and  each  ;f  $00  land-warrant  for  ten  fully 
paid-up  shares  of  the  company,  and  to  provide  the  funds  required  to  organize  the  company  and 
to  develop  or  gradually  sell  the  lands  by  the  issue  of  debenture  stock  now  offered  for  subscription. 

The  land- warrants  represent  500  square  leagues  of  land,  or  about  2,177,000  English  acres. 

The  company  will  be  placed  in  the  most  favored  positkm  as  regards  selection,  and  will 
alford,  besides,  facilities  for  completing  titles,  taking  possession,  etc.,  which  individual  holders 
can  not  command. 

The  returns  of  the  company  will  be  derived  mainly  from  the  sale  and  leasing  of  Uods,  cul- 
tivation, etc.  The  great  rise  in  the  price  of  land  in  the  neighboring  states  is  well  known, 
and  its  effect  is  already  being  felt  in  Paraguay;  the  completion  of  the  railway  from  Asonckxi 
(the  capita})  to  Villa  Encamacion  can  not  fail  further  to  enhance  the  value  of  land  in  Pkragoay. 

The  debenture  stock  issued  will,  in  any  case,  be  limited,  9&  a  maximum,  to  is.  6d.  per  acre  of 
the  lands  acquired.  The  directors  will  not  proceed  to  allotment  unless  wamu^  for  Toofioo 
acres,  or  thereabouts,  are  exchanged  for  shares,  and  debenture  stock  for  ;^5o/xx>  i^lied  for 
in  the  first  instance. 

Full  copies  of  the  prospectus  and  forms  of  i4)plication  can  be  obtained  firom  tbe  secftCarf 
and  the  biuikers. 
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REVENUES  AND   EXPENDITURES. 

The  revenues  are  mainly  derived  from  duties  levied  on  imports  and  ex- 
ports, warehousing,  stamped  paper,  licenses,  and  sale  of  public  lands.  The 
ordinary  receipts  of  the  nation  for  1887  represented  11,267,851.90,  of  which 
sum  ^1,153,526.21  was  derived  from  customs  and  the  remainder  from  other 
sources.  The  excess  in  favor  of  1887  as  compared  with  1886  was  J  2 39, 8 7 9. 06, 
equivalent  to  an  increase  of  23  per  cent.,  without  including  {23, 7 7 1.42  pro- 
duced by  the  yerbales,  timber,  etc.  The  entire  revenue  for  the  year  1887, 
however,  was  {3,056,693.46,  inclusive  of  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  lands, 
yerbales,  etc.  The  growth  in  the  revenues  since  the  close  of  the  war  may 
be  seen  from  the  accompanying  table  : 

1870 {io2,cxx>.oo      1881 1441,700.00 

1871 180,000.00      1883 442,000.00 

1872 265,000.00      1885 1,437,900.31 

1879 279,000.00      1886 2,965,759.77 

1880 320,400.00      1887 3,056,093.46 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  revenues  of  the  last  three 
years  have  been  largely  swelled  by  the  sale  of  public  lands,  a  source  of  reve- 
nue which  is  now  almost,  and  which  will  presently  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
be  entirely,  exhausted.  The  budget  for  the  year  1887  consisted  of  {1,01 2,- 
677- 75>  divided  as  follows: 

Depaitment  of  the  interior {301,044.00 

Department  of  state.. 24,660.00 

Department  of  the  treasury 77,748.00 

Department  of  justice  and  public  instruction 146,496.00 

Depaitment  of  warand  navy 281,493.75 

Contiiigent  expenses 181,236.00 

Total...... 1,012,677.75 

The  total  expenditure  for  1887,  including  service  on  the  external  and 
internal  debts,  amounted  to  {1,400,503. 

The  following  table,  instituting  interesting  comparisons  between  the  rev- 
enues of  1885  and  1886  is  worthy  of  attention : 

OfmparisoH  table  of  the  general  revenue  during  the  years  iBBs  and  18S6. 

Z885.  1886. 

Import  duties {361,100.84      {461,341.23 

Export  duties «I7,233.33  113,158.94 

Warehouse  rent  duties 934>7o  1,899.57 

Custom-house  fines 2,080.09 

Interest  on  custom-house  duties 3>307*53  3*482.33 

Transshipment  cnstomdues.. 49*52  85.26 

Captain  of  ports. dues 3i793-5o  4,030.20 

Rents  of  forests 4>055-oo  3»«53-75 

Premium  on  exchange  of  stamps. 46.10  69.35 

Rent  of  fords 662.50  187.50 

Fines  and  dues  of  police 641.00  796.75 

Post  and  telegraph  office^ , 4,708.92  9»366.63 

Mortgage  register<yflkefM,«M**.f*. t* 4,193.20  6,832.31 
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Comparison  table  of  the  general  revenue  during  the  years  iSSs  and  jh86,  —  Omtiimed. 

z88s.  1886. 

Sales  of  public  lands 1609,543.27  |i, 268, 795. 49 

Shippiiig  diplomas.. 160.00        

Commercial  register. 8,326.00  8,192.00 

Rent  of  prairies.* 792-94  85.00 

Stamps  and  postage-stamps '. 5i>37S.39  77,258.41 

Additional  custom  dues 182,896.69  99)178. 98 

Wharf  dues 3,184.49  2,933.18 

Sale  of  GoYemment  property 3^5*50        

Commissions 9,808.79  13,872.43 

Rent  of  palms ,    20.00        

Official  auction  dues 74-42  I5S>95 

Country  licenses ■■. ~. 100.60  749-95 

Rent  of  yerbales i7>954-50  29,632.50 

Four  per  cent,  additional  of  National  College 52,256.26  66,309.07 

Interest  on  account  current 193-32        

Additional  3  per  cent 39,898.91 

Additional  8  per  cent io6>333-66 

Five  per  cent,  of  the  liquidation  of  the  bank 22,925.19 

First  and  second  dividends  from  National  Bank 100,000.00 

Measurement  of  yerbales.. i3i^3-33 

Unclaimed  legacies.... 49^-65 

Measurement  of  Chaco 11,625.00 

Railway  return 5,500.00 

Sale  of  yerbales 491,625.31 

Total.« 1,437,900.31  2,965,759.77 

Comparative  expenditure  for  the  general  revenue  for  the  years  iSSy  and  1886, 

1885.  1886. 

General  expenses  as  authorized  by  the  budgets ^681,3x5.12  ^775,682.02 

Extra  expenses.. 9»2I3.46  32,990.53 

Payment  of  bills  and  orders 129,816.59  74»935-8o 

Payment  of  land- warrants 30.00        

Salaries  in  November  and  December.. 63»936>75        

Payment  of  bonds,  series  A 54*169.19  100,000.00 

Interest  to  the  National  Bank 66,800.49  85,854.16 

Payment  of  special  bonds 67,0x3.75         

Payment  of  public  loans  and  interest 182,472.  X9  207,679.81 

Interest  on  public  loans  and  interest 1,500.00 

National  College 52,256.26  66,309.07 

Cancellation  of  trusts  paid  on  account  of  purchase  of  existing 

railway 99»333-66 

Commission  on  the  consolidation  of  the  London  debt,  inter- 
est, etc 158,983.28 

Total 1,307,023.78  1,602,268.33 

The  hopeful  spirit  of  the  people  is  shown  and  the  bright  side  of  the  pic- 
ture exhibited  in  the  following  from  the  Paraguayo  of  June  19, 1S87.  Com- 
menting on  the  recent  report  of  the  finance  minister,  it  said : 

Among  other  important  facts  set  forth  in  this  report,  and  which  ought  equally  to  gbMlden 
nsy  we  learn  that  our  public  revenue  has  increased  over  30  per  cent.;  that  our  imports  do  not 
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exceed  our  exports;  that  the  internal  debt  is  on  the  eve  of  being  completely  extinguished,  it 
being  quoted  in  the  market  (payment  warrants)  at  95  per  cent,  notwithstanding  the  sensible 
leduction  made  on  said  debt  and  the  exceptional  circumstance  that  there  is  no  interest  on  the 
same,  the  public  funds  issued  in  June,  1885,  ($400,000  for  the  service  of  the  budget,  amortiz- 
able  24  per  cent,  annually),  with  an  interest  of  13  per  cent.,  have  been  reduced  to  $26,813; 
that  the  engagements  entered  on  by  railway  contracts  have  been  strictly  fulfilled,  its  cost  beii^ 
canceled,  and  finally  that  $166,244  ^^^^  ^^°  P^^  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  the  existing 
railway.  These  are  facts  which  by  themselves  clearly  $how  the  prosperity  obtained  in  our 
financial  status  in  cash  as  well  as  in  internal  and  foreign  credit. 


COMMERCE. 


The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  imports  and  exports  of  Para- 
gtiay  since  185 1: 


Year. 


1851. 

•853. 
1855. 

iSdo. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 


iBports. 

Exports. 

JMlars. 

Dollar*. 

330,900 

34X,6a> 

406,700 

690,500 

439,000 

t, 006,000 

886,000 

x,694»«» 

956,000 

1,582,000 

1,030,000 

1,163,000 

1,304,000 

1,938,000 

Year. 


1883.. 
1883., 
1884.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 


Dollars. 
1,330,125 
953,076 
",448,000 
1,524,000 
1,691,000 
3,143,1x5 


Exports. 


Dollars. 
1.650,679 

",766,457 
1,573,000 

«,  493, 000 

»,57«,ooo 

3,005,610 


Forty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  imports  came  from  Great  Britain.  Other 
countries  share  the  trade  as  follows,  in  order :  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Spain, 
Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay,  and  Belgium.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  direct 
commercial  traffic  with  European  ports,  nearly  all  the  imports  come  from 
Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres.  In  the  interior  much  of  the  trade  is  mere 
barter,  imported  goods  being  exchanged  for  tobacco,  maize,  and  other  prod- 
ucts of  the  country. 

A  glance  at  the  table  will  show  that  the  total  value  of  imports  and  exports 
for  1 88 7  amounted  to  14,447,72 6. 5 8,  an  increase  over  1886  of  11,184,215.02. 
Distinguishing  the  imports  and  exports  for  1887,  the  value  of  the  former 
amounted  to  12,142,115.90,  and  that  of  the  latter  to  12,005,610.60,  so  that 
the  imports  exhibit  an  excess  of  14359505.22.  The  diiference,  howeveri  as 
President  Escobar  indicates  in  his  annual  message,  is  more  apparent  than 
real,  as  no  account  is  taken  of  timber  and  other  products  sent  out  of  the 
country  free  of  duty. 

Before  the  war  Paraguay  was  prosperous  and  wealthy ;  the  exports  largely 
exceeded  the  imports,  for  in  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres  there  was  always 
41  ready  sale  for  all  the  yerba,  tobacco,  hides,  and  other  produce  that  could 
be  dipped  down  the  river.  The  wants  of  the  people  were  few,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  difference  in  trade  returned  to  Paraguay  in  the  shape  of  money 
and  finery  and  jewelry,  of  which  these  people  are  fond. 

Besides  a  few  agricultural  implements  and  a  little  lumber  none  of  the 
imports  come  from  the  United  States.     The  trade  with  the  United  States  at 
present  may  be  set  down  as  nil. 
No.  104,  April 5. 
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TRADE  WITH  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  66  per  cent  io 
the  trade  relations  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Paraguay,  and  still  the 
trade  with  Paraguay  amounts  to  scarcely  i  per  cent,  of  the  total  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  Argentine  Republic,  amounting  in  1885  to  11,631,904  out  of  a 
total  of  $176,101,069.  This  trade,  too,  is  very  one-sided,  the  exports  from 
Paraguay  during  the  period  of  ten  years  reaching  an  aggregate  of  $10,000,000 
and  the  imports  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  that  sum. 

The  exports  from  Paraguay  to  the  Argentine  Republic  for  1885  were: 
Yerba-mat6  (9,000,000  pounds),  $726,655 ;  tobacco  (5,000,000  pounds), 
$204,286;  timber,  $253,917;.  railway  sleepers,  $109,612;  sugar,  $76,614; 
fresh  fruit,  $32,454;  other  articles,  $68,245  ;  total  exports  to  the  Argentine 
Republic,  $1,471,783.  The  volume  of  this  trade  seems  remarkable  when  we 
consider  that  the  yerba-mat^  is  taxed  55  per  cent.,  sugar  77  per  cent.,  and 
tobacco  55  per  cent,  at  the  Argentine  custom-houses. 

The  imports  from  the  Argentine  Republic  in  the  same  year  were  1,050 
tons  of  grain,  $61,000 ;  13,000  live  cows,  $53,000 ;  sundries,  $46,000 ;  total 
imports,  $160,000. 

Besides  this  direct  trade  there  is  an  increasing  transit  trade  with  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic.  The  transit  trade  for  1^85  amounted  to  $518,822,  of 
which  only  $13,547  passed  through  the  Argentine  Republic  from  Paraguay 
to  foreign  ports,  while  the  value  of  the  merchandise  passing  through  the 
Argentine  Republic  to  Paraguay  reached  to  the  sum  of  $505,275.  The  lat- 
ter amount  was  made  up  as  follows : 

Value. 

Comestibles $12,840 

liquors  and  wines.. 22,300 

Cottoo  and  woolen  goods. 344,824 

Ready-made  clothing 37f5i8 

Manaiactures  of  iron 30,407 

Other  articles.. , 58,386 

Total 5<>5.27S 

NAVIGATION. 

The  following  table  shows  arrivals  and  departures  of  steamers  at  or  from 
the  ports  of  Paragtiay  during  the  year  1886 : 


SaHhig. 
Sicam., 


Arrivab. 


No. 


■,«44 
470 


Toot. 


No. 


} 


i«6,Mi 


48a 


} 


W»^ 


This  compares  with  the  years  1879,  ^^o,  and  1881  isis  follows: 


1879. 
1880. 
1881. 


ShfaM. 
200 

241 
264 


24,077 
30.172 

34.859 
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Of  the  boats  entering  Paraguayan  ports  in  1886  the  following  table  show- 
ing the  flag  is  interesting : 


Flag. 


AifCBttne , 

Orient41 

Bradlian «..,. 

BoUvian 

English 

Italian ^. 

Portuguese 

NqI  specified 


Entered. 


34 

33 

49 
la 

5 


as 


613 

308 

53 

3 


s 

8 

•'.857 


Tonnage. 


ii,7« 

6»,793 
10,419 

10,988' 
1,839 
1,369 
914 

78 
7.39a 


Cleared. 


Steam. 


4S 

3*8 

3a 

4a 

«4 

7 


8 
»4 


Sailing. 


614 

3x7 
60 


I 

4 
«,7?8 


Tonnage. 


9*923 
57.04 
10,651 

8,575 

".986 

i,6ai 

107 

39 
5,090 


The  United  States  flag  is  unknown  in  this  part  of  the  world.  During  a 
residence  in  Asuncion  of  the  greater  part  of  a  year  I  have  never  seen  the 
stars  and  stripes  upon  the  river  save  on  the  passenger  boat  which  brought  up 
the  American  minister  in  April  last. 

CUSTOMS   DUES. 

All  foreign  merchandise  not  on  the  free-list  is  subject  to  a  minimum 
duty  of  25  per  cent.     The  following  pay  a  special  rate : 

Per  cent. 
Pire-arms,  powder,  shot,  alcohol,  fine  wines  and  liquors,  perfumery,  tobacco,  cigars, 

matches '       50 

Qothing,  hosiery,  saddlery,  harness,  carriages • 40 

All  articles  made  of  silk,  ordinary  table  wines,  and  beer 30 

Jewelry  and  precious  stones 10 

Exempt  from  customs  dues,  horses,  cattle,  fresh  fish,  Portland  cement, 
Roman  earth,  furniture  for  immigrants,  gold  and  silver,  coined  or  uncoined ; 
empty  bottles,  printed  books,  globes,  maps,  scientific  instruments,  printing- 
presses  and  type,  coal,  iron,  resin,  soda,  oil,  animal  black,  and  all  agricult- 
ural implements  for  immigrants. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  railway  from  Asuncion  to  Paraguari,  a  distance  of  45.2  miles  (72 
kilometers,  417  meters),  the  first  line  constructed  in  South  America,  was 
built  for  Lopez  during  the  years  i86i~'64  by  the  Englishmen  Burrell, 
Valpy,  and  Thompson,  with  a  force  of  six  thousand  soldiers  detailed  for  the 
purpose.  It  rested  at  Paraguari  until  recently,  the  war  having  stopped  it 
midway  on  its  course  to  Villa  Rica,  the  proposed  terminus.  After  many 
vicissitudes  the  building  of  the  road  has  been  resumed,  and  the  new  station. 
General  Escobar,  11.20  miles  (18  kilometers,  50  meters)  beyond  Para- 
guari, was  opened  last  September.  Work  on  the  road-bed  is  being  pushed, 
and  a  fine  bridge  across  the  Tebicuari  of  260  meters  is  in  process  of  con- 
struction. It  is  expected  that  it  will  be  completed  to  Villa  Rica  during  the 
coming  year,  a  distance  from  Asuncion  of  91.48  miles  (i47*kilometers,  243 
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meters).  A  concession  to  further  extend  the  railway  to  Encamacion,  on 
the  Parand  River,  has  been  granted  to  certain  parties,  who  are  now  in 
London  negotiating  its  sale. 

Trains  run  daily  from  Asuncion  to  Escobar  and  return,  leaving  the 
former  at  6  o'clock  a.  m.,  arriving  at  Escobar  at  12;  leaving  Escobar  (re- 
turning) at  I  p.  m.  and  arriving  at  Asuncion  at  6  p.  m.  The  old  track  to 
Paraguari  has  recently  been  thoroughly  overhauled.  New  bridges  and  cul- 
verts have  been  built.  There  are  four  classes  of  cars.  The  first-class  coaches, 
of  Belgian  make,  are  beautiful  carriages,  as  fine  in  appearance  as  the  best 
American  coaches,  and  perhaps  more  ornate  in  their  appointments.  The 
second  and  third  class  coaches  are  plain,  comfortable  carriages.  The  fourth-  , 
class  are  simply  trucks  without  seats,  but  it  is  very  cheap  and  certainly  a 
great  convenience  to  the  poor  Paraguayans,  mainly  women,  who  patronize 
it.     First-class  fare,  about  4)^  cents  per  mile. 

The  railway  traverses  a  very  picturesque  region.  The  orange  and  palm 
groves  of  Luque,  the  superb  lake  of  Ipacarai,  stretching  out  to  the  foot  of 
the  Cordillera;  the  Peak  of  Itagua,  the  valley  of  the  PirayA,  the  Cerro 
Batovi,  and  the  bold  heights  about  Paraguari  form  a  pleasing  landscape  of 
considerable  variety.  The  section  now  being  extended  to  Villa  Rica  will 
pass  over  a  still  more  charming  country. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  last  year  amounted  to  257,688 ;  amount 
of  traffic,  ^161,550.  In  1881  the  total  number  of  passengers  amounted 
to  81,807;  total  amount  of  traffic,  f  62, 207.  The  passenger  and  traffic  re- 
turns for  1887  show  a  considerable  increase  over  those  of  1886,  in  which 
year  120,865  persons  were  carried,  and  the  traffic  reached  the  sum  of 
185,606.17. 

In  1876  a  survey  was  made  for  a  railway,  which  was  to  start  from  a  town 
called  Curitaba,  in  the  Brazilian  province  of  Parana,  near  Paranagua,  and 
•run  thence  to  Matto  Grosso  and  Bolivia,  thus  placing  Paraguay  within  five 
days  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  air  of  the  River  Plate  is  full  of  great  railway  enterprises  just  now, 
and  new  lines  and  gigantic  combinations  are  projected  in  every  direction. 
A  late  number  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Standard  contains  the  following : 

Messrs.  Clark  &  Co.  have  long  planned  a  vast  net-work  of  railway  in  the  Soulh  Anterican 
continent,  and  the  scheme  for  a  line  from  Recife  to  the  Pacific  coast  forms  part  of  thb  bold 
plan.  Such  a  line  would  eclipse  the  Panama  Canal  and  rouse  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
Rapid  communication  would  be  established  between  Australasia  and  Europe,  and  immigratioa 
to  the  Pacific  coast  would  be  considerably  facilitated.  The  lines  which  the  Messrs.  Clark  are  at 
piesent  building  from  Monte  Caseros  to  Corrientes,  Posadas,  and  Missiones  also  form  part  of 
the  vast  plan  alluded  to  and  are  intended  to  connect  us  with  the  transcontinental  Brazilian 
line.  The  plans  were  roughly  drawn  up  in  1S86  by  these  foreseeing  and  powerful  railway 
kings.  The  first  section,  according  to  the  plan,  stretches  from  the  Missiones  territory  as  far 
as  San  Pablo,  in  a  southwesterly  direction  tarn  the  lines  at  present  in  course  of  construction. 
At  Cuntiba,  a  branch  line  would  be  built  to  Paranagua,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  at  San  Pablo 
there  would  be  a  junction  with  the  railway  running  to  Rio  Janeiro,  or  with  that  terminating  in 
Santos.  The  second  section,  which  runs  more  in  a  westerly  direction,  would  be  the  prolonga- 
tion northward  of  the  Missiopes  line.    It  would  incline  gently  eastward,  after  crossing  ib« 
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plroviDce  of  l^arani  and  San  Pablo,  then  continue  to  the  west  of  Minas  Geraes  and  Bahia,  and 
terminate  in  Pei^ambaco. 

The  third,  an  interoceanic  section,  would  foiln  a  junction  with  the  Transandine  line.  It 
would  stretch  from  Villa  Mercedes,  in  San  Louis,  through  Villa  Maria  (as  at  present),  Santa  F6, 
£q)eianza,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Parand  as  far  as  Corrientes.  It  would  then  cross  the 
river  a  little  higher  up  and  stretch  to  Asuncion,  thence  to  Paraguari,  Villa  Rica,  and  other 
towns^  and  finally  into  Brazilian  territory  to  Para,  communicating,  by  means  of  a  branch  to 
Braganza,  with  the  Atlantic.  Such  is  the  gigantic  scheme  which  the  Messrs.  Clark  have  been 
planning  since  1886.  The  Emperor  Pedro  is  highly  in  favor  of  it,  and  assured  Mr.  Matthew 
Qark  in  London  that  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power  to  assist  him  and  his  brother  to 
carry  out  the  greatest  scheme  of  the  age. 

The  often-discussed  project  of  a  great  international  railway  to  run  from 
Buenos  Ayres  through  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador  to  Bogota,  in 
Colombia,  thence  to  coast  at  Carthagena  or  Panama,  on  the  Isthmus,  has 
been  ably  and  exhaustively  dealt  with  by  Minister  Bacon  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  CoNsuLAji  Reports. 

The  Government,  in  September,  1887,  concluded  the  following  agreement 
for  the  sale  of  the  present  line  of  railway  with  a  view  to  its  extension  to 
Villa  Encamacion  on  the  Parana  River. 

Article  i.  The  executive  is  authorized  to  make  arrangements  with  Dr.  William  Stewart 
for  the  sale  of  the  railway  from  Asuncion  to  Villa  Rica  and  all  appurtenances  for  2,100,000 
hard  dollars  gold.    The  purchaser  being  obliged  to  prolong  the  line  to  Villa  Encamacion. 

Art.  5.  The  executive  concedes  to  Dr.  William  Stewart  the  right  to  build  and  work  a 

railway  from  Villa  Rica  to  Villa  Encamacion  in  accordance  with  the  conditioDs  specified  in 

this  law. 

******** 

Art.  7.  *  *  *  The  company  is  at  liberty  to  build  such  branchy  as  may  be  found 
necessaiy,  without,  however,  having  the  privii^es  of  a  guaranty. 

Art.  8.  The  Government  guaranties  an  annual  interest  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  capita]  sunk 
in  this  undertaking  for  twenty  years.  The  maximum  cost  per  kilometer  not  to  exceed  30,000 
hard  dollars  gold.  *  «  «  Government  to  determme  tariff  so  soon  as  net  earnings  exceed 
12  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Dr.  Stewart  is  now  in  London  to  effect  the  sale  as  projected,  but  has  not 
succeeded  in  doing  so  up  to  this  time.  The  railway  has  been  reported  as 
sold  several  times  during  the  year.  The  matter  is  one  of  great  moment  to 
those. interested  in  the  country,  and  the  fate  of  the  **  Stewart  concession" 
has  been  closely  watched.  It  is  now  reported  that  Dr.  Stewart  has  asked  Jhe 
Government  for  an  extension  of  three  months'  time  ;  also,  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  feel  inclined  to  accede  to  the  request.  I  understand,  further; 
that  in  case  Dr.  Stewart  fails  to  place  the  concession  in  London,  a  Belgian 
company  stands  ready  to  succeed  to  his  rights  in  the  matter.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  road  will  be  extended  soon  by  some  company. 
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POST-OFFICE  AND  TELEGRAPH. 

The  increase  in  circulation  since  the  entrance  of  Paraguay  into  the  postal 
union  in  1881  may  be  thus  shown : 

Items  of  maii  miUter,  foreign  and  inland^  hatuiUd, 

Pieces.  PSfBoes. 

l38i.« 130,113   1884- 254,514 

1882 175,820   1885 328,109 

1883 210,146   1886 402,328 

In  1880  the  revenue  from  the  post-office  amounted  to  only  j  1,87 2;  the 
next  year  it  netted  fa, 272;  in  1886  it  had  increased  to  f 7, 778.63,  and  in 
1887  it  amounted  to  fi  2,257.45.  The  rates  of  interior  postage  are :  Letters 
of  15  grammes,  5  cents;  postal  cards,  2  cents;  circulars,  announcements, 
etc.,  50 grammes  or  fraction  thereof,  5  cents;  newspapers  and  unbound  peri- 
odicals, foreign  or  local,  free ;  engravings,  photographs,  printed  music,  etc., 
200  grammes  or  fraction  thereof,  5  cents ;  letters  to  other  countries  in  postal 
union,  10  cents ;  papers  of  50  grammes,  6  cents.  Letters  may  be  registered 
to  any  part  of  the  world. 

There  are  two  lines  of  telegraph  in  the  country,  both  under  Government 
control  and  directed  by  the  post-office,  one  connecting  Asuncion  with  the 
outside  world,  running  to  Paso  de  la  Patria,  where  it  meets  the  Argentine 
line  from  Buenos  Ayres,  the  other  following  the  railway  to  Paraguari  and 
beyond.  The  interior  line  will,  of  course,  be  extended  with  the  railway  to 
Villa  Rica.  Besides,  the  Government  has  appropriated  f  500,600  for  two 
new  lines  of  telegraph,  one  from  Asuncion  north  to  Concepcion,  the  other 
from  Paraguari  south  to  Villa  Florida.  ^ 

While  the  revenue  from  the  post-office  proper  shows  a  marked  increase  in 
1887  over  1886,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  telegraph  shows  a  slight  falling 
off.  In  1886  the  revenue  from  this  source  was  f  8,927.06 ;  1887,  f  8,824.55. 
The  cause  of  the  shrinkage  lies  in  the  execrable  service  which  it  offers  to  the 
public.  Letters  sent  from  Buenos  Ayres  often  beat  a  telegraphic  message  to 
Asuncion. 

The  postal  routes  of  the  country  united  formed  in  1886  a  distance  of 
1,794.69  miles  (2,890  kilometers),  and  the  number  of  miles  traveled  that 
year  amounted  to  296,168.78  (380,304  kilometers). 

BANKS. 

Four  years  ago  there  was  no  bank  in  the  country.  To-day  there  are 
five — all  in  Asuncion.  The  Banco  Nacional  is  the  pioneer  establishment  of 
credit.  The  Government  owns  one-third  of  the  capital  of  this  institution. 
It  is  a  bank  of  issue,  and  is  authorized  to  emit  bills  to  three  times  the  amount 
of  its  capital.  The  Bank  of  Commerce,  founded  in  1886,  is  also  a  bank  of 
issue,  and  the  paper  emitted  by  these  two  banks  forms  the  bulk  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  of  the  country.  ITie  Territorial  Bank  dates  from  1887.  An 
Agricultural  Bank  was  opened  this  year,  with  the  purpose  of  assisting  actual 
occupants  of  agricultural  lands,  but  owing  to  a  lack  of  funds  it  has  not  been 
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able  to  do  much  as  yet.  The  Hypothecary  Bank,  established  this  year,  was 
expected  to  bring  a  large  amount  of  money  into  the  country.  Its  policy  has 
been  very  conservative,  and  it  has  steadily  refused  to  hypothecate  unpro- 
ductive la^ds  on  any  terms.  As  almost  all  the  land  of  the  country  is  of  that 
character  it  has  not  relieved  in  any  way  the  stringency  of  the  money  market. 

The  Banco  Nacional  did  a  business  last  year  of  140,949,574.21,  being 
l|ti  2,194,471.54  in  excess  of  the  previous  year.  The  profits  amounted  to 
^216,317.93,  the  directors  being  able  to  pay  a  dividend  to  the  stockholders 
of  15  per  cent. 

Money  is  and  has  been  very  scarce,  and  is  loaned  on  the  best  indorsed 
paper  at  3  and  4  per  cent,  per  month. 

COLONIZATION  AND  IBfMIGRATION. 

The  hope  of  Paraguay  lies  in  her  success  in  attracting  to  her  fertile,  well- 
watered,  and  wooded  lands  a  part  of  the  surplus  population  of  overcrowded 
Europe.  Hitherto  the  Argentine  Republic  has  absorbed  the  great  mass  of 
immigration  which  now  annually  pours  into  the.  River  Plate,  but  the  time  is 
near  at  hand  when  the  immigrant  must  go  further  inland,  as  the  best  ^'  camps  " 
in  the  Argentine  have  been  taken,  and  besides  all  landed  property  is  enor- 
mously inflated  in  value.  It  is  a  very  gratifying  harbinger  of  better  things 
for  the  struggling  Republic  that  the  tide  of  immigration  is  beginning  to  set 
in  toward  Paraguay  with  considerable  force. 

There  are  at  present  three  colonies  in  Paraguay.  The  first  of  the  three, 
that  at  San  Bernardino,  was  founded  in  188 1.  It  possesses  25  leagues  of  fine 
land  situated  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Ipacarai,  the  largest  body  of  water  in 
Paraguay,  opposite  the  railway  station  of  Aregua,  and  distant  7  leagues  from 
Asuncion.  It  numbers  600  inhabitants,  mostly  Germans,  and  is  increasing 
constantly  in  population  and  wealth.  The  principal  products  of  the  colony 
are  butter,  cheese,  and  sugar,  which  they  sell,  as  well  as  garden  stuff,  to  the 
people  of  Asuncion.  In  iSSiS  they  had  459  squares,  or  about  900  acres,  in 
cultivation,  raising  maize,  haricots,  mandioca,  mani,  tobacco,  rice,  sugar- 
cane, and  bananas. 

The  colony  at  Villa  Hayes  consists  of  400  inhabitants.  It  is  located 
near  the  town  of  the  same  name  at  a  distance  of  9  leagues  above  Asuncion 
on  the  Chaco  side  of  the  Paraguay  River.  The  town  was  formerly  called  Villa 
Occidental,  but  received  its  present  name  in  compliment  to  President  Hayes, 
of  the  United  States.  The  population  of  the  colony  is  made  up  of  French, 
Belgians,  Italians,  and  Swiss.  The  cultivation  of  sugar-cane  is  the  principal 
occupation.  In  1886  164^  squares  (the  square  or  cuadra  is  equal  to  nearly 
2  acres)  were  in  cultivation. 

The  Nueva  Germania  colony  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Aguaray- 
Guazfi,  a  navigable  afHuent  of  the  Jejuy  River,  by  which  it  is  in  easy  com- 
munication with  the  Paraguay  River.  The  colony  possesses  1 2  leagues  of 
land  in  the  district  of  San  Pedro.  It  is  the  newest  of  the  colonies,  and  was 
founded  by  Dr.  FClrster,  its  present  head,  a  gentleman  of  wide  cultui .%  who 
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has  written  an  interesting  work  on  Paraguay.  The  colonists  tiiltnber  dbout 
one  hundred,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  Germans.  San  Pedro  is  the 
most  remote  of  all  the  colonies  from  the  capital.  Reaching  it  involves  a 
steam-boat  ride  up  the  Paraguay  from  here  of  twenty  hours,  then  four  hours 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Jejuy  to  San  Pedro,  a  horseback  ride  of  9  leagues, 
brings  one  to  the  site  of  the  colony.  Villa  Hayes  is  reached  by  a  regular 
line  of  steamers  from  Asuncion,  which  employ  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  trip. 
The  visitor  to  San  Bernardino  takes  the  train  leaving  Asuncion  daily  at  6 
a.  m.,  and  after  an  hour's  ride  finds  himself  at  the  railway  station  of  Aregua. 
Leaving  the  train  at  this  point  he  crosses  Lake  Ipacarai,  and  in  an  hour  is 
in  the  colony  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  eleven  hundred  and  sixty  European 
families  in  the  various  colonies. 

The  immigration  laws  of  Paraguay  seem  to  be  liberal.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  should  immigration  in  any  considerable  numbers  set  in 
the  Government  must  fail,  from  $heer  inability,  to  fulfill  its  pledges  and  prom- 
ises. The  following  are  among  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  statutes 
now  in  force : 

A  free  passage  to  each  family  of  agriculturists  from  port  of  embarkation 
in  Europe  to  Asuncion. 

Lodging  and  board  in  the  immigrant  hotel  for  five  days  following  ar- 
rival, and  at  the  end  of  this  period  free  trasportation  of  persons  and  goods 
to  their  final  destination. 

A  lot  of  16  cuadras  is  given  to  each  head  of  a  family. 

Each  family  receives  necessary  agricultural  implements,  seed  for  first 
crop,  a  cow  and  calf,  and  two  oxen. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year  273  colonists  came  to 
make  Paraguay  their  home,  of  whom  146  were  Italians,  62  Germans,  21 
French,  X2  Spanish,  14  Swiss,  4  Austrians,  8  North  Americans,  3  English, 
2  Uruguayans,  and  i  Argentine.  The  arrivals  in  the  second  trimestre 
amounted  to  212  persons,  of  whom  81  were  Italians,  80  Germans,  24  Swiss, 
4  French,  i  English,  6  Austrians,  2  Spaniards,  11  Belgians,  i  Dutch,  i  Swede, 
and  I  Brazilian.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Italians  here, 
as  in  the  other  River  Plate  countries  and  in  Brazil,  are  largely  in  the  pre- 
ponderance. 

The  Government  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  foment  immigration,  know- 
ing that  upon  their  success  in  attracting  sober  and  industrious  laborers  of  other 
lands  and  the  diffusion  of  popular  education  hinge  the  destinies  of  the  Re- 
public. It  has  established  an  immigration  office  and  a  biu-eau  of  statistics 
in  Asuncion,  which  issues  in  the  French  language  a  monthly  periodica]  for 
general  distribution  called  the  Revue  du  Paraguay.  This  journal  and  occa- 
sional immigration  pamphlets  are  spread  abroad,  mainly  through  the  offices 
of  the  Paraguayan  diplomatic  and  consular  corps,  which  consists  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  officers  (1886),  most  of  them  resident  in  Europe.  At- 
tention is  being  drawn  to  the  resources  and  natural  advantages  of  the  country 
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by  means  of  its  display  this  year  at  the  Barcelona  (Spain)  Exhibition.  The 
Government  is  now  preparing  a  larger  and  more  ambitious  exhibit  for  the 
Paris  Exposition  next  year. 

The  Paraguayan  Congress,  at  the  session  just  adjourned,  has  authorized 
an  appropriation  of  50,000  pesos  toward  the  payment  of  passages  of  immi- 
grants. Besides,  various  other  inducements  are  offered  to  intending  settlers. 
Any  coloAist  who  cultivates  8,000  plants  of  coffee  is  entitled  to  a  grant  of 
5,000  pesos;  8,000  plants  of  cotton,  6,000  pesos;  while  any  one  who  starts 
a  sugar  factory  and  exports  20,000  kilograms  of  sugar  in  two  years  is  entitled 
to  25,000  pesos. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  now  that  an  impetus  has  been  given  to  immigration  by 
governmental  effort,  and  the  country  is  being  so  extensively  advertised  that  a 
pMLrt,  at  least,  of  the-  subsequent  immigration  may  be  voluntary  and  sponta- 
neous. The  unnatural  beguiling  of  foreigners  by  contracting  agents  abroad 
is  not  just  what  is  wanted  to  populate  the  waste  places  of  this  abandoned 
land,  and  such  efforts  are  not  productive  of  unmixed  good  either  to  the  col- 
onist or  the  country  to  which  he  immigrates.  The  good  emigrant  is  he  who 
goes  to  a  new  country  of  his  own  will  to  make  a  home  with  his  own  hands. 

CATTLE  AND  STOCK  RAISING. 

In  1886  there  were  729,766'horned  cattle  in  Paraguay.  The  greater  part 
of  these  were  imported  from  the  Argentine  provinces  of  Corrientes  and  Entre 
Rios  and  the  Brazilian  province  of  Matto  Grosso.  Formerly  this  was  the  lead- 
ing industry,  and  Paraguay  has  undoubtedly  great  natural  advantages  as  a 
cattle-raising  country.  A  yoke  of  oxen  for  the  plow  is  worth  ^40 ;  a  milch- 
cow,  $t$  to  $2$ ;  a  horse,  J15  to  ^25 ;  a  riding  horse  for  town,  i6o  to  ^80. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  climate  is  too  hot  for  sheep,  of  which  there  are 
only  32,351  in  the  country. 

In  1886,  44,246  cattle,  1*8,441  horses,  1,599  mules,  and  710  sheep  and 
goats  were  brought  into  the  country. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  increase  in  stock  from  1877  to  1886: 


Description. 


Cattk „ « 

Hones t. 

Motes.. 

Snecp 

Asses n I , 

Hogs 


1886. 

1877. 

7^»79^ 

900,535 

6a,386 

31,140 

*i9a5 

«,a99 

32,35* 

6.668 

«,a39 

1. 500 

13,350 

3,026 

Increase. 

539,973 

4^.424 

636 

«5.683 

739 

9,234 


The  recuperation  in  this  industry  has  been  quite  remarkable,  considering 
that  out  of  the  large  number  of  stock  in  the  country  before  the  war  not  more 
than  15,000  were  left  in  1870.  Little  or  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  cul- 
tivating breeds.  There  is  no  sale  for  animals  with  a  pedigree  here.  The 
best  camps  for  stock  raising  are  in  Missiones,  San  Pedro,  Concepcion,  and 
the  Chaco. 
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The  cheapness  of  lands  here,  compared  with  the  Argentine  Republic, 
should  be  considered  a  great  advantage  to  the  stock  raiser.  Whereas  land  is 
worth  from  1 115,000  to  ^40,000  a  square  league  in  the  neighboring  Argentine 
provinces  of  Entre  Rios,  Sante  F6,  and  Corrieiites,  excellent  camp  can  be 
bought  here  for  15,000  or  $6,000  a  league — camp  well  watered  and  wooded, 
with  fine,  nutritious  grasses,  and  admirably  adapted  in  every  way  for  stock 
raising.  Should  the  comer  not  have  means  or  inclination  to  purchase, 
lands  may  be  rented  at  a  nominal  rate.  A  law  was  passed  in  1880  by  which 
Government  lands  could  be  leased  for  $60  a  league.  Whether  this  is  in  force 
now  or  not  I  can  not  say,  but  no  trouble  would  be  experienced  in  leasing  large 
bodies  of  camp  from  private  parties.  Again,  the  severe  frosts  and  long 
drouths  of  Argentine  are  unknown  here.  Comparing  the  prices  of  land  per 
league,  it  should  be  said  that  the  Paraguayan  league  contains  but  4,500  acres, 
whereas  the  Argentine  league  contains  6,671  acres. 

TOBACCO. 

Agriculture  is  in  its  infancy  and  has  not  reached  that  extension  which  it 
should  have  considering  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  the  actual  population,  com- 
pared relatively  to  the  superficies  of  territory,  shows  plainly  the  want  of 
laborers.  Tobacco  is  one  of  the  principal  products  of  the  country  and  is 
cultivated  in  all  sections,  though  that  grown  at  Luque,  Itagua,  Ita,  and  Villa 
Rica  is  most  highly  prized.  In  1886  the  amount  of  tobacco  exported  rose 
to  416,006  arrobes,  valued  at  $832,012.  Besides,  large  quantities  are  used 
at  home.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  annual  average  consumption  is  from 
12  to  15  pounds  per  capita,  for  smoking  is  universal  and  indulged  in  alike 
by  men,  women,  and  children.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  children  just  able 
to  walk  with  cigars  in  their  mouths.  Peti-hoby,  the  original  kind  cultivated 
in  the  reign  of  Francia,  is  blue,  grown  mostly  at  Villa  Rica,  and  kept  for 
home  use.  Peti-para,  more  recently  introduced  from  Cuba,  is  yellow  and 
chiefly  sold  for  exportation.  Analysis  has  shown  that  the  former  contains  3 
per  cent,  and  the  latter  6  per  cent,  of  nicotine.  A  species  of  Havana  tobacco 
is  grown  at  Luque  and  Villa  Rica,  cigars  made  from  it  having,  it  is  said,  a 
flavor  equal  to  the  best  Bahia  brands.  The  plants  are  put  down  in  September, 
like  cabbages,  and  transplanted  in  November.  The  gathering  begins  in  Jan- 
uary, and  the  leaves  are  hung  out  to  dry  till  the  '^acopiador  "  comes  around 
to  buy.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  for  sam- 
ples of  Peti-hoby  and  Peti-para.  The  industry  has  increased  greatly  of  late 
years,  for  in  1829  the  crop  amounted  to  only  2,675,000  pounds,  rising  in  i860 
to  15,000,000  pounds.  Tobacco  raising  is  very  profitable,  and  is  said  to 
return  50  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested.  The  Argentine  Republic  and 
Uruguay  have  hitherto  been  the  chief  markets  for  this  article  of  export,  but 
as  they  have  recently  taken  to  its  cultivation  themselves  and  have  placed  a 
high  duty  on  that  imported,  it  is  very  desirable  that  Paraguay  find  a  European 
market  for  this  product. 
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The  kck  of  favor  with  which  it  has  hitherto  met  in  European  marts  is 
attributed  to  its  preparation  and  the  mode  of  cutting  it  in  vogue.  In  order 
to  meet  this  the  Government  has  placed  an  export  duty  of  25  per  cent,  per 
arroba  on  all  tobacco  cut  in  the  old  way,  while  that  prepared  in  the  most 
approved  modes  goes  out  free  of  duty. 

A  Dutch  company,  represented  by  Mr.  H.  A.  J.  Baetz,  has  recently  begun 
the  growing  of  tobacco  on  a  large  scale  at  Lambar^,  near  Asuncion.  They 
have  secured  certain  privileges  from  the  Government,  among  them  exemption 
From  duties.  The  trials  have  been  so  far  successful,  and  Mr.  Baetz  finds  the 
soil  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  tobacco  plant.  His  Havana, 
Manila,  Sumatra,  Besocki,  Kediri,  and  other  seeds  are  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition.  The  success  of  this  venture,  under  skillful  management  and  with 
improved  machijpery,  will  be  watched  with  much  interest. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  tobacco  exported  during  the  last 
six  years,  with  official  value  appended : 


Year. 


1881. 
188s. 
1883. 


Arrobes.* 

Official 
value.f 

336,030 
ao4,8a7 

990, 35» 

|67«,o6p 
409,656 
580,704 

Year. 


1884.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 


Arrobcs.* 


125,861 

aM,3a4 
4x6,006 


Official 
value.f 


1251,7/2 
478^648 
833,012 


*  The  arrobe  is  equal  to  25  pounds.  f  Peso  dollar  s  70  cents. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

Verba. — Of  the  productions  peculiar  to  the  soil  of  Paraguay  yerba  (Jiex 
t^araguayensis) — in  Guaranl  cad  mi — is  the  most  important.  It  is  derived 
from  the  twigs  and  the  leaves  of  a  bushy  evergreen  tree,  which  is  scattered 
more  or  less  thickly  through  the  wild  forests  of  the  central  cordillera,  from 
north  to  south.  The  districts  in  which  it  is  most  abundant  are  hence  termed 
yerbaleSy  and  are  named  from  their  locality.  The  chief  are  the  yerbales  of 
Chiriguelo  and  Tacurupyta,  in  the  extreme  north;  of  Concepcion,  at  the 
head  of  the  -Ypan6;  of  Caaguazii  and  Tacurupuc6,  on  the  shed  to  the 
Parani;  and  of  Yutiand  Jesus,  in  the  south.  At  present  the  yerba  is  not  a 
cultivated  product.  In  former  times,  however,  the  Jesuits  recognized  the 
great  advantages  and  conveniences  of  having  the  yerba  close  at  hand,  and 
made  large  plantations  of  the  tree  about  the  southern  reductions,  there  being 
a  grove  at  Santiago  of  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  yerba  trees  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  The  trees  of  the  far  northern  yerbales  yield  a  finer  tea 
than  those  of  the  south  of  Paraguay,  and  the  yerba  of  Chiriguelo  is  stated  to 
be  the  best  of  all.  This,  from  its  remoteness,  has  never  been  worked,  and 
the  yerba  of  trade  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  districts  of  San  Pedro  and 
V  Rosario.  Under  the  Lopezes  the  yerbales  were  a  Government  monopoly, 
and  yielded  a  large  part  of  the  Government  revenues.  In  i860,  the  time  of 
the  greatest  prosperity  before  the  war,  the  export  of  yerba  amounted  to  over 
f  1,000,000,  and  furnished  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  products  ex- 
ported.    The  southern  fields  were  granted  to  Messrs.  Escobar  &  Co.,  on 
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January  i,  1880,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  on  favorable  terms.  In  returtt 
for  this  concession  the  company  have  built  roads  which  have,  after  a  certain 
time,  become  the  property  of  the  public.  By  a  law  passed  in  1885  ^^^ 
yerbales  belonging  to  the  Government  were  to  be  sold  at  public  sale  at  from 
$1  to  $1.50  per  cuadra.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  the  yerbales  were 
disposed  of  to  the  extent  of  ^491,625. 31  the  following  year  (1886).  The 
proreeds  from  the  rent  of  the  yerbales  amounted,  in  1885,  to  $i7»954-5o; 
1886,  ^29,632.50. 

Verba  is  the  dry  and  powdered  leaf  of  the  II^x  paraguayensiSy  a  tree  in 
size  and  character  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  orange  tree.  -The 
shrub,  which  belongs  to  the  holly  family,  grows  to  a  height  of  15  or  20  feet, 

« 

is  indigenous  to  the  country,  and  is  found  wild,  without  nurture,  not  only  in 
Paraguay  but  in  parts  of  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  It  has  oveate, 
lanceolate  leaves,  4  or  5  inches  long,  with  margins  unequally  serrate.  The 
white  flowers  are  in  umbellate  clusters,  with  a  four-seeded  berry  the  size  of  a 
pepper  grain.  The  yerba  contains  nearly  one-half  of  i  per  cent.  (0.45)  of 
caffeine,  and  20.88  of  caffeo-tannic  acid.  Besides,  it  possesses  an  aromatic 
oil,  gluten,  and  a  portion  of  theine.  It  has  not  the  delicacy  of  flavor,  while  it 
has  more  bitterness  and  astringency  than  China  tea.  The  Paraguayan  yerba 
is  considered  to  be  superior  to  that  grown  elsewhere.  Yerba  is  cheaper  than 
coffee  or  tea,  selling  here  at  $2  per  arroba  (25  pounds).  In  the  market  of 
Buenos  Ayres  it  sells  at  from  ^3. 50  to  f  5.50  per  arroba.  While  coffee  in- 
volves a  long  process  yerba  can  be  prepared  in  thirty-six  hours.  Efforts  to 
introduce  it  into  Europe  have  failed,  but  it  is  used  by  eighteen  millions  of 
people,  comprising  Brazil,  the  River  Plate  countries,  Peru,  and  Bolivia. 

The  Sociedad  la  Industrial  Paraguaya,  at  the  end  of  1887,  declared  a 
dividend  for  the  year  of  62  per  cent.  This  company  exported  240,310 
arrobes,  but  on  account  of  the  high  waters  were  not  able  to  send  out  of  the 
yerbales  84,000  arrobes  in  addition,  making  a  total  product  of  325,310 
arrobes.  The  same  company  expect  to  produce  350,000  arrobes  this  year 
(1888). 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  yerba  exported  since  188 1 : 


Year. 


t88t 
188a 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


Arrobes. 


6sa,8oi 
583.48* 
493r53> 
44«.94«> 


Value. 


1691,095.00 

647,976.95 
776,501.95 

r»9»35«.»5 
6*6,913.75 
$53,675.oo 


NoTB.  —  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  manner  of  preparatkn  of  the  ]rerba  see  report  of  Consul  Baker, 
C^oNsuLAs  RsroBTS  No.  98,  Fei>niary,  1883.  Yerba  b  often  caUed  yerba-tfiati ;  the  mat^  howcrcr.  Is  the 
gourd  out  of  which  the  tea  infusion  Is  sipped  through  a  tube  with  punctured  bulb  at  one  end,  called  the  JwMr> 

Sugar-cane, — Sugar-cane  is  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  of  all 
the  crops  of  the  country  it  is  the  surest  and  most  lucrative.  The  growing  of 
cane  is  capable  of  almost  indefinite  extension,  and  should  be  the  crop  of  the 
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future.  Three  varieties  give  good  results,  the  saccharum  officianarum,  which 
is  white  and  very  sweet ;  the  violet  cane*  of  Taitai,  which  reaches  maturity 
sooner  than  the  others,  known  to  the  world  from  having  long  been  cultivated 
in  the  English  possessions;  and  lastly  a  third  species,  with  slender  stalk, 
fluting  green,  and  joints  far  apart,  which  yields  much  sugar  and  has  been 
successfully  introduced  into  the  Argentine  Republic. 

A  plantation  of  sugar-cane  requires  a  minimum  of  work  on  the.  part  of 
the  laborer,  and  the  ssune  plants  last  a  period  which  varies  from  five  to  fifteen 
years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  kind  of  nurture.  The 
only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  weed  out  the  grass  at  the  time  when  the  stems 
begin  to  show  up ;  nine  months  after  the  cane  is  ready  for  cutting.  Each 
hectare  produces  on  an  average  250  assumbres  (i  assumbre  is  equal  to  half  a 
gallon)  of  molasses.  The  cafia,  or  rum,  made  from  the  native  cane  is  in 
universal  use  in  the  country.  It  is  often  a  vile  product,  owing  to  the  rude 
manner  of  distillation,  yet  I  have  seen  a  clear  and  beautiful  liquor  from  the 
best  distilleries.  Notwithstanding  the  excellent  quality  of  the  cane,  for  tb^ 
production  of  which  soil  and  climate  are  perfectly  adapted,  500,000  pounds 
of  foreign  sugar  arc  annually  consumed.  There  are  two  sugar-mills  of  moder- 
ate capacity  at  Asuncion.  Paraguay  ought  easily  to  produce  sugar  for  her 
own  domestic  use.  The  fact  that  the  Argentine  Republic  has  of  late  taken 
to  cane  planting  and  sugar  producing  and  protects  the  home  article  by  heavy 
(prohibitive)  import  duties  will  confine  Paraguay  to  a  home  market  for  this 
product. 

Wheat  and  mandioca,  — The  general  impression  is  that  the  climate  is  too 
hot  for  wheat.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  given  a  fair  trial  under 
favorable  conditions.  The  mandioca  forms  a  good  substitute,  growing  almost 
spontaneously,  and  yielding  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  fold.  The 
bread  made  of  mandioca,  called  ^'chipa,''  is  agreeable  and  nutritious,  though 
a  little  oily. 

Cotton, — Cotton  grows  spontaneously.  The  tree  lasts  ten  or  twelve 
years.  An  English  gentleman  has  recently  sent  to  the  United  States  for 
gins,  and  proposes  to  experiment  with  the  cotton-plant. 

Rice. — Rice  was  much  grown  before  the  war,  and  the  steamers  of  Lopez 
took  300  bags  to  Buenos  Ayres  each  trip.  It  is  of  red  color,  grows  well 
everywhere,  but  is  not  a  product  of  export.  The  lowlands  along  the  Tebi- 
cuari  might  easily  grow  aiormous  quantities  of  rice. 

Maize. — Like  rice,  maize  grows  abundantly,  yielding  two  hundred  fold. 
It  is,  after  mandioca,  the  chief  support  of  the  natives. 

Coffee.  — The  coffee  tree  of  Paraguay  produces  a  beautiful  berry,  full  and 
firm,  but  is  said  to  lack  flavor  and  aroma.  However,  large  hopes  are  enter- 
tained of  its  extended  cultivation.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor  it  is  now 
grcwn  on  a  small  scale,  and  most  of  the  coffee  used  is  imported.  Five  years 
are  required  before  the  first  crop  can  be  gathered. 

Hides. — Tanned  hides  form  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export.  They 
are  shipped  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo  and  thence  to  Europe.     Their 
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weight  is  about  15  kilograms.*  Hides  are  used  in  the  country  as  wrapping 
for  yerba,  etc.     Last  year  the  export  of  hides  reached  100,000. 

Rubber, — The  mangd  ic^,  or  india-rubber  tree,  grows  abundantly  in  the 
northern  part  of  Paraguay.  Whether  or  not  an  industry  in  gum  elastic  is 
possible  is  as  yet  problematical. 

Fiber,  — The  same  remark  may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  textile  plants, 
which  flourish  throughout  the  country.  The  caiaguti  and  Utica  utilis  are 
thought  by  some  to  equal  the  Indian  jute.  Messrs  Samuel  B.'  Hale  &  Co., 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  made  an  attempt  to  devdop  this  industry  some  years  ago, 
but  it  was  a  failure.  At  present  the  colony  at  San  Bernardino  have  twenty 
squares  planted  with  this  aloe.  The  fibrous  substance  does  not  lie  in  the 
bark,  as  in  the  jute  and  ramie,  but  in  the  long,  thick  leaves  which  form  the 
body  of  the  shrub.  These  spreading  and  thickly  clustered  leaves  are  armed 
at  every  point  with  sharp-pointed  spines,  which  render  them  difficult  to 
liandlc. 

MANUFACTORIES. 

The  manufactories  of  the  country  consist  of  two  sugar-mills,  two  steam 
flouring  mills,  two  steam  soap  factories,  two  macaroni  factories,  two  match 
factories,  a  manufactory  of  artificial  ice,  a  brewery,  two  vermicelli-mills,  and 
numerous  brick  factories.  There  are  also  two  or  three  steam  saw-mills,  and 
several  tanneries.  The  supply  of  bricks  has,  of  late,  been  far  behind  the 
demand,  and  they  have  been  sold  in  Asuncion  this  last  winter  as  high  as  ^32 
per  thousand.  The  soap  factories  supply  the  internal  trade  and  besides  ex- 
port considerable  quantities  to  the  neighboring  Brazilian  province  of  Matto 
Grosso.  The  potteries  of  Ita  produce  some  very  curious  and  excellent  articles. 
I'owels  and  other  articles  are  made  at  Aregua  of  native  materials.  The 
women  throughout  the  country  make  very  intricate  puzzle-rings  of  gold,  and 
handkerchiefs  and  embroidery  of  Nancfutay  lace,  which  are  famous  in  this 
l)art  of  South  America.  All  these  are  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  work 
and  the  originality  of  design.  An  American  is  engaged  near  Aregua  in  the 
extraction  of  essences  from  oranges,  and  hopes  for  good  results.  The  essences 
find  a  European  market. 

All  manufactories  are  in  the  most  primitive  states  and  are  waiting  on  the 
development  of  the  country  and  the  increased  production  consequent  on  its 
growth  and  progress.  Almost  everything  consumed  is  imported,  and  thus 
poor  Paraguay  pays  tribute  to  her  neighbors. 

FRUITS. 

Paraguay  would  seem,  on  account  of  its  soil,  climate,  and  rain-fall,  to  be  a 
country  well  adapted  for  raising  fruit.  There  is  not,  nor  has  there  ever 
been,  any  intelligent  fruit  culture.  No  care  is  taken  to  secure  the  best  varie- 
ties ;  no  attention  is  paid  to  approved  methods  of  growing,  pruning,  trans- 
planting, etc.;  in  short,  the  industry  is  in  as  primitive  a  state  as  it  was  three 
hundred  years  ago.  The  soil  is  porous  and  light,  the  climate  belongs  to  the 
same  isothermal  belt  as  Naples,  Malaga,  Barcelona,  and  Algiers,  whose  fruits 
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are  celebrated,  and  the  rain-fall  is  abundant,  averaging  nearly  six  feet  per 
annum. 

Oranges — In  any  enumeration  of  the  fruits  of  Paraguay  the  ctange  natur- 
ally comes  first,  for  this  country  almost  merits  the  name  of  a  land  of  orange 
trees  and  groves.  Orange  groves  form  the  background  of  every  view;  every 
town  is  buried  in  their  luxuriant  foliage,  and  they  grow  wild  in  every  forest. 
The  planting  of  this  tree  was  introduced  by  the  Jesuit  fathers,  and  being  pro- 
duced without  nurture,  from  the  seed  which  were  scattered  in  all  directions 
by  the  birds,  their  dissemination  has  become  universal.  Millions  of  oranges 
rot  on  the  ground  every  year  for  want  of  roads  and  means  of  transit  to  bring 
them  to  market.  From  April,  when  the  fruit  matures,  to  October  the  river 
boats  carry  great  quantities  to  Buenos  Ayres  every  trip,  half  a  million  fre- 
quently being  piled  up  on  the  deck.  They  are  delivered  on  board  (women 
and  children  bearing  them  in  baskets  perched  on  their  heads)  at  I3.50  per 
5,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  shipment  of  oranges  last  year  aggregated 
50,000,000. 

The  Paraguay  orange  is  of  large  size  and  has  a  rich  flavor.  The  tree 
begins  to  bear  at  six  years,  and  produces  fruit  for  ten  years.  The  bitter 
orange  grows  wild. 

The  exports  for  the  last  few  years  are  as  follows : 


Year. 


s88i 
x88a 
1883 

1884 
1885 
x886 


Number. 


a3i958,85o 
i5,76i,6c» 
94,183,200 
»7, 275,000 
30f«>56.3«» 
32,483,500 


Official 
value. 


^7,917. 70 
31,523.20 
48,364.40 

54i55o«> 
6o,xi2.oo 

64,805.00 


Grapes. — ^The  grape  is  indigenous  to  Paraguay,  and  was  successfully  cul- 
tivated in  the  time  of  the  Jesuits,  though,  on  account  of  the  extreme  moist- 
ure of  the  climate,  it  is  liable  to  rot.  There  are  now  no  vineyards  worthy 
of  the  name  in  Paraguay. 

Bananas,  etc. — ^The  banana  (musa  sapiemium)  thrives  in  Paraguay.  The 
hot  summers  bring  it  to  perfection.  The  cherimolia,  papa,  cactus  fig,  nispero 
pomegranate,  cacao,  quince,  plum,  pear,  pea-nut,  and  peach,  all  grow  in  this 
red  soil.  I  have  not  seen  cherries  or  apricots.  In  addition  to  these  are  a 
number  of  natiye  fruits  of  excellent  flavor,  the  repetition  of  whose  Guar^i 
names  would  serve  no  useful  end.     Water  and  musk  melons  do  well. 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Paraguay  is  a  land  upon  which  nature  has  showered  her  gifts  with  a  gen- 
erous bounty  and  prodigality.  But,  although  three  centuries,  marked  by 
more  complete  and  wonderful  changes  than  the  world  had  ever  before  seen, 
have  rolled  away  since  it  was  disclosed  to  European  view,  it  is  still  in  the 
swathing-clothes  of  infancy.    Women  do  the  work  and  the  men  do  the  smok- 
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ing,  gambling,  and  cock-fighting.  The  country  is  very  backward,  and  the 
progress  of  the  last  decade  has  taken  root  merely  within  the  narrow  precincts 
of  Ascmicion.  The  people  are  a  happy,  contented  set,  without  aspirations. 
They  are  characterized  by  an  unconquerable  apathy,  which  the  leaders  de- 
plore, and  which  they  are  endeq.voring  to  break  up. 

PROSPECTS   FOR  TRADE   WITH   THE  UNITED   STATES. 

The  subject  is  enveloped  with  difficulties  of  every  kind.  There  is  at  pres- 
ent, as  is  well  known,  no  direct  line  of  steamers  from  any  American  port  to 
the  River  Plate.  All  goods  of  American  manufacture  destined  for  Paraguay 
must  needs  be  twice  transshipped,  once  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  again  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Plate.  Again,  here  as  elsewhere  in  South  America,  business 
is  done  on  long  credits,  six  months,  and  in  some  cases  still  longer  time,  being 
granted.  The  English  and  Germans  are  anxious  to  do  business  on  these 
terms.  My  correspondence  with  American  firms  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
our  people  are  not. 

The  general  imports  were  divided  as  follows  in  1886 : 


Description. 


Eatables 

Wiaca,  liquors,  etc 
Cotton  and  woolen. 

Mercery 

Hardware. 

Hats 

Shoes 

Confections 


Official 
value. 


|2S9»34a.xo 

«35»855.53 
676,444.90 

96,267.5s 

84,044-64 

54»378.95 

Wf443-55 

30,969-43 


DescHpCion. 


Drugs ... 

Lamps 

Fire-arms..... 

Watches  and  docks.*. 

Musical  instruments 

Furniture 

Leather 

Saddlery y 


Official 


la?, 574- 47 
2,844.4s 

8,345.40 
1,127.40 

4,871.50 

M,469-»«» 
5,667.00 

8,437- 7« 


This  exhibit  shows  plainly  the  character  of  goods  which  find  a  market 
here  and  renders  comment  superfluous.  The  trade  is  considerable,  and  is, 
in  my  judgment,  worthy  of  more  serious  attention  than  our  merchants  and 
shippers  have  hitherto  devoted  to  it.  Besides,  business  b^inning  now  with 
the  revival  of  activity  in  the  long  prostrate  Republic  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  keep  pace  with  the  well-assured  era  of  prosperity  and  progress  just 
dawning.  There  is  not  at  this  writing  one  single  dollar  of  American  capital 
invested  in  trade,  or  endeavor  to  induce  trade,  in  Paraguay.  During  my 
stay  here  one  commercial  traveler  from  the  United  States  has  made  Asuncion 
a  flying  visit,  and  found  no  difficulty,  he  informs  me,  in  securing  a  good  bill 
of  orders.  He  further  states  that  tradesmen  here,  unlike  those  in  other  sec- 
tions of  his  route,  have  no  prejudice  against  novelties  or  new  lines  of  trade. 

The  Government  is  stable  and  bent  upon  the  development  of  the  country 
with  the  aid  of  foreign  enterprise  and  capital.  Its  cordial  support  may  be 
relied  on  by  any  one  endeavoring  to  establish  trade  relations.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  any  special  predilection  on  the  part  of  the  people  here 
for  Americans.  They  are  as  indifferent  to  us  as  we  haVe  been  towards  them. 
London  is  the  loan  market  of  the  whole  River  Plate,  and  all  these  govern- 
ments aim  to  establish  credit  with  London  firms.     Buenos  Ayres  is  the  finan- 
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clal  capital  of  Paraguay  for  almost  all  purposes,  but  when  Paraguayans  look 
beyond  it  their  eyes  are  always  fixed  upon  London  and  Paris.  New  York 
is  only  an  idle  name,  and  is  scarcely  ever  heard. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  is  not  my  province  in  making  a  report  of  this  character,  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  place  an  accurate  picture  of  the  present  status  of  Para- 
guay before  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  that  portion  of 
our  people  who  are  interested  in  extending  American  trade  relations  with 
other  countries,  to  enter  into  a  disquisition  on  the  future  prospects  of  the 
country.  Still  less  do  I  desire  to  record  any  opinion  as  to  its  political  horo- 
scope. 

Domestic  tranquility  is  now  assured,  and  the  era  of  pronunciamentos  in 
River  Plate  countries  is  doubtless  over  forever.  Ideas  are  making  themselves 
felt,  and,  though  history  repeats  itself,  such  careers  as  thqse  of  Francia  and 
the  Lopezes  are  to-day  impossible. 

The  Paraguayan  people  are  not,  as  Mr.  Washburn  says  in  his  history, 
**  extinguished,"  but  in  sober  truth  they  might  as  well  be  for  all  the  aid  they 
can  ever  be  in  redeeming  the  hard  fortunes  of  their  country.  Of  themselves 
they  are  impotent,  and  must  continue  to  drag  out  an  existence  similar  to 
that  of  the  pariahs  of  India.  .  Foreigners  have  made  the  Argentine  Republic 
what  it  is.  To  them  is  due  the  upward  movement  which  we  see  to-day  in 
Chili,  Peru,  and  other  South  American  countries.  The  future  of  the  country, 
then,  lies  in  its  ability  to  attract  immigration  to  its  fertile  lands,  and  to  in- 
duce foreigners  to  make  their  permanent  homes  within  its  borders.  The 
infusion  of  this  new  blood,  and  the  influx  of  capital  following  it^  are  the 
two  factors  which  will  determine  the  destiny  of  Paraguay  and  her  position 
among  the  states  of  South  America. 
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BUILDING  UP  AUSTRIAN  TRADE  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERUAL  AGENT  HAWES,  OF  REICUENBERG, 

'  A  month  ago  the  representatives  of  the  glass  industry  in  the  Reichenberg 
chamber  of  commerce  discussed  the  subject  of  establishing  an  exhibition  of 
Austrian  glass-ware  in  Buenos  Ayres,  with,  however,  a  negative  result.  Now, 
however,  one  of  the  most  prominent  glass  exporters  in  this  district  has  re- 
ceived from  a  business  friend  in  Buenos  Ayres,  to  whom  he  had  applied  for 
information,  the  following  letter,  which  will  be  made  known  to  the  chamber 
of  commerce  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  manufacturers  of  all  classes  of 
goods.  On  account  of  its  importance  I  give  a  translation  of  almost  the  whole 
of  it.     It  reads  as  follows : 

In  reply  to  your  esteemed  letter  of  the  1 8th  of  September,  I  quote  the  project  of  our  present 
minister  resident,  Baron  von  Salzberg,  concerning  a  trial  exhibition  of  Austrian  glass-ware  as 
very  timely,  only  in  my  humble  opinion  not  only  glass  but  also  all  other  products  which  can 
be  exported  from  Austria  to  advantage  should  be  ref^'esented  in  this  exhibition.  Hollow 
glass-ware  needs  less  the  results  of  such  an  exhibition,  as  the  buying  public  are  already  familiar 
with  it,  these  goods  having  been  imported  in  quantities  for  years  under  the  name  of  **  crista! 
de  Bohtoie  "  or  **  imitation  de  Boh^me."  On  the  contrary,  in  connection  with  other  Austrian 
products,  glass-ware  would  take  a  conspicuous  place  and  have  practical  success,  when — as 
the  minister  resident  has  so  pertinently  remarked  in  his  report  in  this  connection  to  the  min- 
ister of  commerce — our  prominent  and  well-known  doiAestic  glass  industry  should  be  repre- 
sented in  this  exhibition.  In  such  an  exhibition  the  manifold  manufactures  of  Austria  are 
much  to  be  desired  and,  at  the  same  time,  necessary,  because  in  general,  and  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, as  cloth  and  the  various  products  of  the  Riesengeb^rg  industry,  very  few  Austrian 
goods,  as  such,  reach  here.  They  are  sent  from  Germany,  France,  or  Elngland,  and  conse- 
quently are  supposed  to  be  manufactured  in  those  Countries.  Although,  in  truth,  this  is  not 
the  case,  our  father-land  is  placed  through  these  circumstances,  from  an  industrial  point  of 
view,  in  a  rather  passive  and  unimportant  position.  And,  unfortunately,  this  evil  will  continne 
to  exist  until  the  Austrian  minister  of  conmierce  takes  steps  to  establish  by  means  of  subsidies 
a  direct  and  cheap  line  of  steamers  to  Brazil  and  the  La  Plata  states  from  Trieste.  In  the 
seventies  the  Austrian  ship  Narenta  arrived  here  bringing  rumors  of  an  assured  establishment 
of  such  a  line.  This  threw  us  Austrians  into  an  ecstacy  easily  to  be  understood,  bat  our  hopes 
then,  as  again  in  the  eighties,  fell  to  the  ground.  And  yet  there  are  so  many  good  grounds 
for  the  establishment  of  a  line  to  the  South  American  continent. 

We  see  every  day  —  and  thb  must  be  sufficiently  known  to  the  Austrian  ministry  —  the 
remarkable  growth  of  German  trade,  which  was  formerly  sent  through  France  and  England, 
since  the  establishment  of  their  own  steam-ship  lines ;  for  example,  the  Hamburg*South  Amer- 
ican Steam-ship  Company  and  the  Bremer  Lloyd.  And,  although  the  first-named' companies 
have  in  the  last  ten  years  more  than  doubled  their  large  and  comfortably  arranged  steamers, 
four  steamers  monthly,  carrying  goods  to  Brazil,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Rosario,  do 
not  always  suffice  for  the  trade.  Although  the  return  freight  does  not  at  all  seasons  remain 
proportionate  to  the  out  freight,  yet  the  yearly  dividends  of  this  company  show  a  ptiosperity 
greater  than  necessary.  And  an  equally  successful  future  could  an  Austrian  line  have,  after  a 
short  time,  should  its  permanent  establishment  be  with  certainty  provided  for.  Should  we 
export  natural  as  well  as  industrial  products  —  for  thes»have  a  good  field  here  —  the  steamer» 
as  well  as  the  exporters  would  make  a  profit 

As  an  article  of  export  wine  should  first  be  mentioned,  from  which,  on  account  of  its  enor- 
mous consumption  here,  a  profitable  trade  for  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  wine-handlers  can 
be  expected;  wine  in  casks,  as  well  as  bottles,  will  find  a  ready  market;  beer  also;  then 
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all  AustriftD  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  shooting,  cutting,  and  sticking  weapons  of  the  newest 
systems, for  the  army  and  navy  as  well  as  for  private  use;  scythes,  razors,  table  cutlery,  Vienna 
alpaca,  etc.,  a  large  selection  of  Vienna  specialties,  enameled  tin*ware  from  Briin  for  kitchen 
use  (now  much  in  demand),  cloths,  prints,  bank-note  fabrications,  porcelain  for  house  and 
kitchen,  Bohemian  finest,  fine,  dnd  cheap  linen-ware  for  table  and  other  purposes,  mock- 
jewelry,  beads  for  trimming,  mother-of-pearl  buttons,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  other  articles 
which  can  be  exported  with  advantage  finom  Austria,  and  the  trade  in  whicl^  can  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  establishment  of  a  direct  line  of  steamers.  Sailing  vessels  come  often  enough 
from  the  Dalmatian  coast,  but  they  are  too  slow  to  be  considered. 

In  this  direction,  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  various  Austrian  provinces  would  accom- 
plish an  important  service  for  the  trade  of  the  father-land  and  its  export  industry,  if  they  would 
take  united  action  in  behalf  of  the  establishment  of  such  a  line  and  continue  the  pressure  upon  the 
trade  ministry  imtil  the  project  at  least  becomes  an  accomplished  fact.  By  the  contract  between 
the  Imperial  Royal  State. management  and  the  Austro- Hungarian  Lloyd  Steam-ship  Compahy 
(from  March  19,  1888,  Art.  I  al.  4)  this  company  is  already  obligated  to  make  six  round  trips 
annually  firom  Trieste  to  Santos,  Brazil ;  and  the  said  company  undertake,  provided  it  pays, 
"  upon  the  demand  of  the  State  management  to  prolong  two  of  these  trips  to  Montevideo  and 
Buenos  Ayres  without  extra  compensation." 

Afler  this  little  departure  I  return  again  to  the  subject  of  the  exhibition,  and  more  especially 
to  the  matter  of  a  suitable  locality.  If  a  suitable  building  can  be  obtained  free  from  the  Gov* 
emment,  as  the  report  of  the  minister  resident  leads  us  to  hope,  a  great  saving  for  exhibitors 
will  result,  as  rents  of  business  places  have  greatly  advanced  in  the  last  year.  For  an  exhib- 
itor to  rent  a  place  himself  would  cause  a  failure  of  the  experiment,  as  on  such  occasion  the 
costs  are  greatly  increased  through  freight,  breakage,  and  loss  on  articles  difficult  to  sell. 
Before  the  chaiober  of  conunerce  takes  further  steps  in  the  matter  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired 
that  a  suitable  locality  be  obtained  free  through  the  minister  resident. 

The  success  of  the  exhibition  itself  will  principally  depend  upon  the  choice  of  the  exhibited 
articles.  Ol^edis  oi  fantasu  will  always,  as  experience  shows,  be  at  a  disadvantage  against 
articles  which  combine  nice  appearance  with  positive  use.  These  latter  can  be  sold  to  pay  in 
great  quantities.  A  permanent  collection  of  such  samples,  continually  renewed  and  added  to, 
would  be  of  great  value ;  but  in  this  case  exhibitors  can  not  expect  to  get  their  rent  free ;  each 
exhibitor  must  pay  his  share  of  the  cost. 

The  above  letter  was  written  for  the  information  of  Austrian  manufact- 
urers, but,  as  a  leading  British  trade  journal,  in  printing  a  r6sum6  of  one  of  my 
recent  reports,  remarks,  "  there  is  no  reason  why  British  manufacturers  should 
not  avail  themselves  of  his  hints,'*  so  in  this  case  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
American  manufacturer  should  not  profit  from  the  information  furnished. 
Several  points  in  this  letter  are  worthy  of  special  attention : 

First,  The  plan  of  building  up  a  trade  in  new  and  unknown  articles  by 
means  of  an  exhibition  of  samples.  '  I  have  already,  by  means  of  reports  and 
through  correspondence,  urged  this  as  the  only  means  of  introducing  American 
articles  in  this  neighborhood.  Nearly  every  consular  officer  who  has  occupied 
himself  with  the  study  of  how  to  build  up  an  American  trade  has  reported  to 
the  same  effect.  Our  manufacturers  read  and  approve  and  shower  a  lot  of 
catalogues  upon  the  consul.  The  European  manufacturer  follows  the  advice 
of  the  consul  and  gets  the  jnarket.  Our  consular  reports  are  renowned 
throughout  all  Europe  for  the  valuable  and  practical  information  they  con- 
tain, but  our  manufacturers  do  not  follow  up  the  advice  given.  That  is  why 
we  rank  only  fourth  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  world  while  Germany 
has  advanced  to  the  second  place. 
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Second,  It  will  be  at  once  noticed  that  most  of  the  articles  mentioned  in 
the  above  letter  are  those  in  the  manufacture  of  which  we  excel  and  in  which 
trade  we  should,  on  the  American  continent  at  least,  lead. 

Third,  The  influence  of  direct  steam-ship  lines  owned  by  the  country  in- 
terested in  the  trade.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Germany's  success  is  due  largely 
to  this,  and  America  must  own  her  own  vessels  or  be  left  in  the  race. 

JNO.  B.  HAWES, 

Consular  Agent. 

United  States  CoMMERaAL  Agency, 

Reichenbergj  February  89  i88g. 
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REPOR  T  BY  COMMERCIAL  A  CENT  HA  WES»  OF  REICHENBRRG. 

A  topic  of  much  interest  has  been  presented  to  the  trade  here,  and  it 
seems  of  sufficient  importance  to  form  the'subject  of  a  separate  report. 

The  minister  of  commerce  has  caused  to  be  forwarded  to  the  various^ 
chambers  of  commerce  the  following  decree : 

The  imperial  and  royal  minister  of  commerce  learns  through  the  imperial  and  royal  min- 
ister of  the  exterior  that  in  two  reports  of  the  imperial  and  royal  consul-general  at  Bombay 
it  is  proposed  — 

(i)  That  consular  officers  shall  be  given  the  power  to  setde  differences  between  Austrian 
exporters  and  foreign  importers  concerning  the  (delivery  of  goods  according  to  samples,  md 
to  give  official  certificates  as  to  the  result 

(2)  That  such  a  certificate  shall  have  l^al  effect.  This  proposidon  is  founded  upon  the 
necessity  caused  by  the  increasing  abuse  of  delivering  goods  of  worse  quality  than  ordered, 
and  in  the  interest  uf  the  importer,  who  thus  suffers  loss,  and  principally  in  the  interest  of 
the  preservation  and  extension  of  .the  Austrian  export  business.  Inasmuch  as  a  copy  of  these 
reports  are  herewith  inclosed,  the  chambers  of  commerce  are  invited  to  report  conccmiDg  the 
actual  condition  of  the  export  trade  to  south  and  east  Asia  and  the  means  of  bettering  it;  also 
to  explain  the  irregularities  described  in  coimection  with  the  filling  of  orders  for  ezpoft. 

Vienna,  February  8y  i88g. 

« 

The  two  reports  which  are  now  causing  such  a  commotion  seem  to  have 
rested  quietly  enough  somewhere  for  nearly  a  year,  as  they  are  dated  in  April 
and  June  of  last  year,  but  they  are  of  so  much  importance  that  I  translate 
them  in  full. 

REPORT  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  CONStnL-GENERAL  AT  BOMBAY,  APRIL  JO,  1888. 

The  exporter  of  Austria  is,  in  consequence  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  monardiy, 
at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  his  European  rivals,  because  the  industrial  prorinces  lie  in 
the  heart  of  Europe,  and  hb  products  readi  the  sea  only  after  a  long  and  expensive  joomcy 
by  rail.  This  disadvantage  will,  of  course,  gradually  disappear  with  the  progresa  of  cultore 
and  t)ie  (gradual  development  of  the  southern  ooontrf.  To-day,  however,  and  I  fear  for  •  oon- 
!;iderai>le  lime  yet,  the  existing  conditions  must  be  counted  on,  and  the  mamifactiirer  as  well 
as  tlic  exporter  must  meet  the  said  evil  by  the  perfection  of  mechanical  dexterity  as  well  as 
by  tireless  industry. 
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The  great  secret  of  the  uitcmational  trade  of  the  world  is  adaptation  to  the  life  and  customs 
of  foreign  people.  Competency  in  producing  fs  not  sufficient  alone ;  one  must  produce  what 
others  consume.  But  just  in  this  respect  are  we  behindhand.  The  Austrian  manufacturer  of 
the  good  old  time  produced  his  wares  as  did  his  father  before  him,  and  then  sought  a  buyer. 
It  was  impossible  to  induce  him  to  work  after  foreign  samples.  He  would  rather  give  up  the 
business.     He  was  impractically  conservative,  but  upright  and  honorable. 

The  younger  generation,  progressing  with  the  times,  viewed  the  matter  more  practically. 
In  the  success  of  other  nations  in  the  domain  of  trade-politics  they  remarked  fhe  advantage 
which  the  exporter  derived  from  sending  travelers  with  samples  to  foreign  lands  and  followed 
the  example  set  them,  and  not  without  profit. 

Unfortunately,  it  not  seldom  happens  that  it  is  sought  to  improve  the  modest  result  due  to 
great  competition  by  procedures  which  are  not  always  correct.  All  orders,  even  such  as  can 
only  be  filled  with  loss,  are  accepted;  but,  instead  of  sending  what  was  ordtred,  ^ods  of  a 
cheaper  prue^  not  agreeing  with  the  samples^  are  exported. 

From  time  to  time  enterprising  young  people  establish  themselves  here  as  local  agents,  but 
only  few  carry  out  their  original  intention  to  deal  exclusively  in  Austrian  ware.  Most  of  them 
find,  after  a  short  experience,  that  it  is  more  to  their  advantage  to  engage  in  German  or  Eng- 
lish business^  which  will  be  properly  settled  and  involves  less  risk.  Scarcely  is  the  agent  sup- 
plied with  samples  fit>m  Austria  when  he  must  run  around  among  the  bazars,  imder  a  temper- 
ature of  over  90^,  to  procure  his  customers.  Should  he  succeed  in  getting  orders  for  one  or 
more  articles,  whereby  he  earns  I  to  2  per  cent.,  the  goods  as  delivered  often  do  not  agree  with 
the  samples.  The  purchaser  here,  of  course,  makes  the  most  of  these  drcumstances,  refuses 
to.  accept  the  goods,  and  the  agent  must,  in  accordance  with  the  difference,  allow  10,  and  often 
30  per  cent,  indemnity,  which  will  also-generally  be  refused.  Finally,  surveyors  are  resorted 
to,  by  whose  decision  both  parties  are  bound.  Often  these  can  not  agree,  and  then  is  named  an 
« impair."  Each  of  the  judges  receive  $6  to  %\o.  The  agent  pays  the  difference  to  the  pur- 
chaser and  informs  the  exporter  thereof.  He,  however,  does  not  believe  it,  and  will  not  hear 
of  an  indemnity,  and  the  agent  may  thank  Heaven  if  he  be  compensated  for  part  of  his  loss. 
If  these  irregularities  be  repeated,  the  purchaser  loses  all  confidence  in  the  agent  and  g^ves 
him  no  more  orders.  Is  it  to  be  wondered,  then,  that  most  agents  lose  the  desire  to  trade  with 
Austria  ?  It  has  gone  so  far  that  sometimes  it  is  preferred  to  purchase  Atxstrian  goods  in  Ger- 
many or  England,  which  enhances  somewhat  the  price.  They  are,  however,  better  delivered, 
because  the  Austrian  manufacturer  does  not  dare  to  serve  the  German  or  English  merchant 
unfairly. 

The  Austrian  agent  abroad  — this  pioneer  of  the  export  trade,  who,  with  perseverance  and 
energy,  intelligence,  and  sacrifice  of  his  health,  works  in  India,  who  struggles  against  the  com- 
petition of  England,  Germany,  and  France,  and  who  must  prepare,  step  by  step,  the  terrain  — 
is  without  protection  against  improper  deliveries.  All  his  efforts  and  combinations  remain 
without  result,  and  when  he  does  not  also  resort  to  unfair  methods,  there  remains  nothing  for 
him  to  do,  often,  bat  to  return  home  disappointed  and  unsuccessful. 

As  the  complaints  of  an  agent  concerning  the  unmerchantlike  proceedings  of  Austrian 
exporters  increased,  I  agreed  with  him  to  inform  myself  of  the  condition  of  the  wares  imme- 
diately upon  their  receipt  In  such  cases  I  had  the  boxes  opened  and  made  tests.  I  compared 
the  delivered  wares  with  the  samples  upon  which  the  orders  were  taken,  and  stated  exactly 
the  differences  found  in  a  certificate,  which  was  handed  to  the  agent.  These  tests  and  origi- 
nal samples,  with  attestations  under  official  seal,  were  then  sent  to  the  manufacturer  and  the 
agent  received^  without  difficulty,  the  amount  paid  the  purchaser. 

This  precedent  has  been  followed  with  the  best  success,  and  the  claims  thereupon  de- 
creased.  This  demonstrates  that  th*e  improper  element  at  home  could  not  be  forced  to  do 
right  because  there  was  no  way  to  compel  it  to  recognize  the  decision  of  the  agent  and  arbi- 
trators. 

I  here  propose  that  the  imperial  and  royal  consular  officers  shall  be  empowered  in  the 
future  to  intermediate  in  such  cases.    I  take  the  liberty  also  to  remark  that  the  consular  em- 
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ploy^s  should  only  decide  the  perceptible  difference  between  Che  samples^  not,  however,  the 
percentage  of  the  consequent  decreased  Talue,'as  ordinary  employ^  can  not  be  expected  to 
decide  this. 

REPORT  OK  THB  AUSTRIAN  CX>NSUL-GBNEILAL  AT  BOMBAY,  JUNE  JO,   I888. 

The  improprieties  which  have  transpired  in  filling  orders  were  principally  due  to  the  lack 
of  a  means  to  hold  those  concerned  to  an  acooont  for  losses. 

What  has  damaged  oar  home  industry  is  scarcely  to  be  remedied  now,  for  other  nations 
have  employed  the  interval  to  crowd  ont,  more  or  less,  our  national  products,  which  is  best 
seen  in  the  glass  business. 

Bohemian  glass,  which  for  centuries  could  not  be  equaled,  and  which  was  sent  to  all 
countries,  does  not  any  more  play  the  part  in  the  world's  trade  as  fonnerly.  little  Belgium, 
France,  and  Italy  govern  to-day  the  field,  and  why?  Simply  because  the  Bohemian  glass 
dealers  do  not  alwa3rs  act  properly.  Instead  of  purple  glass,  in  case  such  is  ordered,  white 
glass  is  delivered,  of  which  the  inside  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  purple  glass.  Instead  of 
gold  ornamentation  that  is  burned  in,  according  to  sample,  goods  are  delivered  gilded  while 
cold,  which  omamentaty^n  disappears  if  only  touched.  If  the  samples  were  ten  lines  thick, 
the  goods  are  only  five  to  six  lines  thick.  Fraud  is  only  too  often  to  be  noticed,  and  this  the 
importer  does  not,  of  course,  overlook,  and  claims  result  The  consequences  of  snch  pro- 
cedures, which  are  of  enormous  disadvantage  to  Austro-Hungarian  commerce,  show  them- 
selves the  best  in  the  glass  bead  trade,  which  is  nearly  closed  so  fin*  as  India  is  ooncexned. 
l^he  reason  for  this  is  neither  depressed  trade,  low  exchange,  nor  the  Uoyd  tariff.  Goods 
have  for  years  been  badly  delivered,  and  that  has  frightened  the  importer  and  consumer,  and 
what  has  been  the  case  with  beads  will  also  transpire  with  other  articles  if  the  in^>erial  and 
royal  Government  does  not  strongly  interfere. 

According  to  Austrian  commercial  law,  a  merchant  who  is  not  satisfied  with  goods  as  deliy- 
ered  is  at  liberty  to  return  them,  or  hold  them  subject  to  the  exporter's  orders.  When  thb  law 
was  enacted  it  was  not  considered  that  Austrian  goods  would  be  shipped  thoasands  of  miles. 
Business  at  home  is  usually  done  by  credits  of  firom  three  to  six  months.  The  buyer,  therefore, 
has  ample  time  to  inspect  the  goods  and  settle  claims  by  letter,  or  he  may  place  the  goods  at 
the  disposal  of  the  seller.  But  this  can  not  be  done  when  goods  are  shipped  thousands  ef 
miles  away  from  home.  The  goods  are,  first  of  all,  paid  for  when  delivered.  The- importer 
notices  the  differences  when  unpacking  and  comparing  the  goods.  Apart  from  the  fiu:t  that  it 
takes  at  least  two  months  before  he  can  receive  an  answer  to  his  claim,  the  matter  is  ntt  even 
then  settled,  because  the  manufacturer  prolongs  the  matter  and  claims  to  have  delivered  bet- 
ter goods  than  called  for;  he  doubts  all  cause  for  censure,.and  finally  pays  no  more  attention 
to  the  subject.  The  agent  and  merchant,  however,  have  invested  their  money  in  goods  which 
are  unsalable.  They  lose  the  interest,  and  are  perhaps  compelled  to  sell  at  any  price,  as  many 
articles  depreciate  in  value  when  stored,  on  accotmt  of  the  climate.  The  Austrian  law  pro- 
tects the  home  merchant,  but  not  the  one  living  in  a  foreign  country. 

Provided  my  suggestion  concerning  the  issuance  of  certificates  by  consols  be  adopted,  I 
take  the  liberty  to  propose,  further,  that  such  certificates  or  survey  reports  issued  by  experts, 
when  legalized  by  the  imperial  and  royal  representative  in  a  foreign  country,  shall  have  legal 
effect  in  the  monarchy.  How  else  can  an  unreliable  exporter  be  compelled  to  pay  damages 
to  the  agent  or  merchant. 

The  English  agent  occupies  ^  enviable  position  in  this  respect.  The  law  protects  him. 
In  England  every  survey  report  is  of  legal  force.  The  English  manufacturer  has,  therelbre, 
to  repay  all  damages,  or  in  case  the  surveyors  refuse  the  shipment  altogether  on  account  of  too 
great  differences,  then  the  agent  may  sell  the  goods  by  auction  for  the  account  and  risk  of  the 
manufacturer. 

England  has  by  this  law  caused  proverbially  correct  delivery  by  the  manufiicfurer,  for,  from 
the  moment  he  saw  the  ease  with  which  the  importer  recovered  damages  he  saw  the  usdesi- 
ness  of  seeking  to  take  advantage. 
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When,  in  1876,  the  German  professor,  Franz  Reuleaux,  in  his  report,  char- 
acterized the  German  exhibits  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  as  "cheap  and 
bad,"  a  furious  cry  arose  from  German  manufacturers  and  exporters,  but  after 
the  storm  had  subsided  it  was  seen  that  the  professor  had  dared  public  indig- 
nation in  order  to  convey  the  truth  to  his  countrymen,  and  that  his  state- 
ments were  correct.  The  German  manufacturer  thereupon  pocketed  his 
pride,  improved  his  goods,  and  now  is  pocketing  cash  in  every  market. 

We  are  now  experiencing  the  storm  caused  by  the  consul-general's  criti- 
cism. Meetings  of  exporters  are  held  at  which  the  statements  are  declared 
exaggerated  and  false,  and  calculated  to  ruin  the  Bohemian- industry. 

One  can  scarcely  imagine  a  consular  officer  seeking  to  injure  the  trade  of 
his  own  country.  The  consul-general  was  doubtless  aware  of  the  commotion 
his  report  would  occasion  when,  like  Professor  Reuleaux,  he  showed  his  cour- 
age in  giving  his  countrymen  good,  if  unpalatable  advice.  He  is  also  not 
unsupported  in  his  statements. 

Tne  complaints  of  the  Austrian  chamber  of  commerce  in  Paris  (Austria 
has  also  a  chamber  of  commerce  in  Constantinople)  were  reported  in  my 
dispatch  No.  43.  Recently  a  consul  in  Greece  has  complained  of  the  bad 
quality  of  gloves  sent  to  that  country  by  some  firms  in  Prague.  The  consuls 
at  Djedda,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  etc.,  report  repeatedly  that,  '*  miserable  rub- 
bish of  matches  are  delivered,  which  daiq;age  the  name  of  Austrian  manu- 
factures." The  consulate  at  Alexandria  writes  that,  /'  the  Vienna  make  of 
shoes  is  of  a  careless,  unsolid  construction,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that 
Austrian  wares  are  crowded  out."  In  a  like  manner  the  consul  at  Sofia 
speaks  concerning  the  same  articles,  and  the  consulate  at  Smyrna  reports 
that,  "concerning  the  solidity  of  Austrian  manufactures  (cloth  for  the  Le- 
vant) complaints  are  heard." 

It  remains  now  to  be  seen  whether  Austria  will  follow  the  example  of 
Germany,  and  after  sufficiently  denying  the  facts  go  to  wt)rk  to  improve  the 
condition  of  affairs. 

I  have  no  desire  to  injure  the  Austrian  trade  with  America,  and  I  make 
this  report  simply  because  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  inform  my  Government  of  the 
facts,  which  I  have  taken  solely  from  Austrian  official  sources  and  which, 
consequently,  I  am  justified  in  considering  authentic. 

I  amrsure  that  there  are  many  reliable  firms  in  this  consular  district  who 
would  never  resort  to  the  irregularities  complained  of  and  whose  business  is 
conducted  in  a  most  honorable  manner.  The  evil  probably  arises  from  com- 
petition between  smaller  and  more  recently  established  houses  which  has  de- 
pressed prices  greatly. 

Since  my  arrival  here  the  number  of  exporters  from  this  district  has 
doubled,  and,  consequently,  competition  is  very  keen. 

Whether  importers  in  America  feel  the  evils  complained  of,  this  office  has 
no  means  of  knowing,  as  complaints  would  naturally  not  be  made  here. 

JNO.  B.  HAWES, 

United  States  CoiiiMERaAL  Agency,  Commercial  Agent 

Reichenbergi  March  p,  i88g. 
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REPORT  BV  CONSUL  ECKSTEIN,  OF  AMSTERDAM. 

There  seems  to  prevail  a  very  general  opinion*  abroad  that  Holland  has 
no  manufacturing  industry  worth  speaking  of,  and  that  its  material  interests 
are  almost  solely  of  a  commercial,  agricultural,  and  financial  nature,  and 
shipping  concerns.  This  opinion,  no  matter  what  caused  it  to  have  been 
formed,  is  far  from  correct.  When  considering  this  country's  industrial  in- 
terests, in  comparison  with  those  of  certain  other  European  countries,  they 
certainly  appear  insignificant ;  but  when  taking  into  proper  account  various 
existing  circumstances,  such  as  extent  of  territory,  population,  the  vast 
amoimt  of  Dutch  capital  otherwise  invested  in  and  out  of  the  country,  etc. , 
they  would  seem  to  be  of  a  great  deal  more  importance  than  they  iisually  are 
credited  with. 

It  would  be  most  gratifying  to  me  to  furnish  full  and  comprehensive  infor- 
mation as  to  all  classes  or  kinds  of  goods  produced  in  this  consular  district 
or  in  the  country ;  such  information  as  would  show  the  annual  output  of  the 
various  manufactures  by  quantity  or  value,  the  amount  of  capital  intrested  in 
the  different  industries,  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  each,  and  other 
interesting  or  useful  intelligence  relating  thereto,  if  necessary  data  and  statis- 
tics for  that  purpose  were  procurable.  This,  I  regret  to  say,  is  not  the  case. 
Statistics  of  manufactures,  in  such  manner  and  form  as  they  are  from  time  to 
time  published  in  the  compendium  of  the  United  States  census,  or  annually 
by  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  oui-  larger  cities,  have  hitherto  not  been 
prepared  or  issued,  and  are  not  in  existence  in  Holland.  I  would  here  also 
observe  that  to  apply  to  any  manufacturer  in  this  country  for  detailed  or 
minute  particulars,  such  as  might  be  intended  for  or  serve  in  figuring  out 
the  first  cost  of  producing  the  unit  of  quantity,  weight,  or  measure  of  any 
article,  is  invariably  regarded  as  a  highly  improper  proceeding. 

It  should  and  will,  therefore,  be  noticed  that  any  report  upon  the  subject 
in  hand,  with  such  meager  facilities  for  its  preparation,  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  contain  really  precise  or  valuable  information. 

TEXTILE   INDUSTRIES. 

In  this  place  I  subjoin  a  translated  copy  of  a  statement  containing  detailed 
and  more  or  less  interesting  information  relating  to  the  character  and  extent 
of  the  textile  industry  of  Holland.  It  has  been  prepared  for  me  upon  my 
solicitation  by  the  proprietor  of  the  principal  wholesale  dry  goods  establish- 
ments in  this  city,  and  it  is  as  follows : 

The  district  of  Twenthe,  in  the  Province  of  Overyssel,  forms  the  chief  seat  of  the  coitoa 
industry  in  Holland,  the  principal  towns  engaged  therein  being  Enschedi,  Almelo,  and  Hen- 
gelo;  further,  the  villages  of  Neede,  Borne,  Haaksbergen,  Oldenjaal,  and  Njrvcrdal.     In  En- 
sched^  very  much  unbleached  cotton,  in  all  widths,  is  made,  as  well  as  cambric,  principally^ 
for  the  Dutch  Indian  market ;  and  of  late  much  attention  has  teen  given  to  the  manufacture 
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« 

nf  beaverteens  in  imitation  of  the  English  article.  Pillow,  dimity  (lx>th  indigo  and  grey), 
drillings,  unbleached  and  dyed  regattas,  and  several  other  articles  are  here  produced.  This 
place  possesses  also  blae-dye  mills,  and  weaving-sheds  for  checks.  Many  of  the  mills  in  this 
district  are  of  considerable  size  and  importance. 

In  Almelo,  also,  there  are  several  large  factories,  making  unbleached  cottons,  half-linens, 
and  shirtings.     Here  are  some  dyb-mills,  too. 

At  Amersfoort  there  is  an  article  much  in  vogue  for  under-clothing ;  cotton  tricots  also  form 
a  considerable  part  of  the  bnsiness  of  that  town. 

In  Hengelo  there  are  large  weaving  sheds  for  checks,  and  the  goods  there  produced  are 
specially  intended  for  the  Dutch  Indian  market.     Wierden  has  got  part  of  this  trade. 

In  Neede  and  Haaksbergen  are  some  factories  of  a  considerable  size,  which  produce  much 
bleached  and  unbleached  linen  and  half-linen  for  napkins. 

In  Borne  is  a  good-sized  factory  making  the  same  articles  as  Neede,  Haaksbergen,  and 
Enschedi. 

Nyverdal  possesses  a  very  large  mill,  where  unbleached  cotton,  water-twist,  and  cambric 
are  made. 

At  Oldenjaal  (here  is  a  hemp  spinning  factory  and  two  weaving-sheds  for  export  cambrics, 
drillings,  and  shirtings. 

Ryssen  has  a  large  hemp  spinning-mill  and  weaving-sheds. 

At  Goor  are  large  sheds  for  check-weaving  intended  for  export,  and  there  is  also  a  weaving- 
shed  for  fishing  nets. 

Further  in  Twenthe  there  are  large  bleacberies,  the  most  noted  at  Goor  and  Nyverdal,  and 
new  ones  are  being  started.  There  are  still  more  manufacturing  villages,  besides  those  men- 
tioned above,  in  Twenthe,  which  may  briefly  be  called  the  Lancashire  of  Holland.  The  man- 
ufacturing industry  has,  of  late  years,  made  rapid  strides. 

The  province  of  N(»th  Brabant  possesses  many  factories,  though  the  articles  there  produced 
are  quite  of  another  kind. 

TilbuTg  ranks  first,  producing  large  quantities  of  baize,  beavers,  and  flannel.  Buckskins, 
cloths,  duffels,  fiiezes,  and  such  Hke  articles,  which  were  formerly  only  made  of  the  most 
ordinary  qualities,  are  now  made  of  a  better  quality  and  in  large  quantities.  Indeed,  this  is 
the  most  prosperous  and  thriving  district  in  the  whole  country. 

.At  Geldorp  and  Eindhoven,  besides  the  buckskin-mills,  there  are  also  others  for  petticoat- 
ing  and  apron  stuffs. 

At  Helmond  are  many  weaving-sheds  for  checks,  both  cotton  and  linen.  Most  of  these 
are  worked  by  steam.  There  are  also  three  dyeing  houses  of  importance  in  that  place.  The 
largest  print-works  in  Holland  are  in  this  town.  Furniture  prints,  chintzes,  calicoes,  and 
drflls  are  made  in  large  quantities,  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  render  them  suitable  for  the 
Indian  market.  Lately,  both  in  this  province  and  Limburg,  special  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  blanket  trade.  Leyden,  in  South  Holland,  is  the  great  seat  of  the  blanket  trade,  and 
there,  also,  knitting  yams  and  worsted  and  cotton  yams  are  chiefly  produced.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  large  establishment  for  printing  calicoes  and  cotton  goods,  both  for  home  and 
Indian  consumption. 

Kralingen,  near  Rotterdam,  possesses  a  large  print-work  for  calicoes  and  fiirniture  stuffs. 

Hilversum,  in  North  Holland,  is  the  seat  of  the  carpet  industry,  and  has  one  mill  for  un- 
bleached cottons  and  drillings. 

At  Amheim,  in  Gelderland,  there  is  a  moderately-sized  factory  for  cotton,  woolen,  and 
linen  tapes,  and  such  like  articles. 

Veenendaal,  in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  has  a  factory  of  some  importance  for  woolen 
yams  as  well  as  weaving-sheds  for  cottons. 

To  show  what  sort  of  data  or  material  I  can  manage  to  gather  for  reports 
npon  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country,  and  such  only  by  dint  of 
much  exertion  and  by  availing  myself  of  the  advantage  of  my  long  residence 
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C0it4ms,  — O/tton-millSy  spinning  2nd  waring,  js  wcfl 
d/dn^,  arid  pii&tirig  establishments,  are  sitoated  at  qoite  a 
in  vrveral  p7cr<riQ<,es,  bat  the  principal  seat  of  tbe  cotton  indifttiy  is  locaied 
in  a  «:/,tion  of  country  called  "Twentc,"  in  the  pnmnoe  of  OYcryssd. 

WooUns,  —  Woolen  goods  in  considenble  varietf,  indading  large  qnan- 
tttfOft  of  very  fine  blankets,  are  made  in  the  cities  of  Hrfmond,  Eindhoven, 
Ve/jner^daal,  and  Leiden,  bat  the  main  voolen  industry  b  to  be  fixmd  at 
Ttll^irg,  in  North  Brabant.  Worsted  goods,  eqxdally  ''say  or  serge,"  are 
rather  cxteniiively  turned  oat  at  Leiden,  where  nine  factories  making  sodi 
goods  are  situated. 

Lifunt,  — Linen  goods,  particohuiy  for  household  and  table  use,  and  in 
considerable  quantities,  are  mannfactmed  at  Neede  and  Haaksbeigen.  The 
former-named  place  is  in  the  province  of  Gelderland,  and  the  latter  in  the 
province  of  OverysseL  Linen  articles  of  various  other  descriptiras  are  also 
firoduced  at  Helmond,  in  North  Brabant. 

Carpets,  — The  carpet  industry  (imitation  Smyrna),  sitoated  at  Deventer, 
OveryKel,  and  at  Aroersfoort,  in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  is  quite  celebrated, 
and  its  products  find  a  ready  market,  or,  rather,  are  made  to  order  for  cus- 
tomers in  many  European  countries.  The  carpet  factories  at  Hilversom, 
North  Holland,  supply  more  generally  the  home  demand. 

Leather. — The  leather  industry — tanning,  boot  and  s^oe  making,  and 
the  manufacture  of  sundry  other  articles — is  carried  on  on  a  somewhat  ex- 
tensive  scale.  It  is  chiefly  located  in  North  Brabant,  at  Tilburg,  Boxmeer, 
but  fttill  more  particularly  in  a  section  of  that  province  named  the  ''  Lang- 
straat"  (Longstreet). 

Diamonds » — The  diamond  industry — cleaving,  cutting,  and  polishing — 
located  at  Amsterdam,  it  would  almost  seem  superfluous  to  mention,  its  ex- 
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istence  is  so  universally  well  known.  It  may,  however,  prove  interesting  to 
be  stated  that  the  paper  from  which  this  list  Is  prepared  spealcs  of  nine  hun- 
dred cutting  and  polishing  establishments  here,  in  thirty  of  which  steam- 
power  is  used. 

Gold  and  silver.  — Gold  and  silver  ware  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  produced 
for  export  purposes  in  the  factories  at  Utrecht,  Gonda,  and  Voorschoten. 

Candles.  — Candle  making  is  also  quite  an  important  indtiatry  in  this  coun> 
try,  the  factory  at  Gonda  employing  between  five  and  six  hundred  hands,  and 
there  is,  furthermore,  a  large  factory  at  Amsterdam  and  another  at  Schiedam. 

Glass  and  earthen  ware, — The  earthen-ware,  glass,  and  porcelain  manufact- 
ure is  far  from  being  trifling,  as  many  articles,  aud  large  quantities  of  them, 
find  their  way,  as  I  understand,  to  such  foreign  countries  as  France,  England, 
Germany,  Belgium,  etc.  The  principal  seat  of  the  industry  is  at  Masstricht, 
and  for  the  so-called  and  well-known  ''blue  goods'*  the  factory  or  works  of 
Hooft  and  Labouch^re,  at  Delft,  has,  I  believe,  a  world-wide  reputation. 

Distilleries,  — ^The  distilling  interests  of  this  coimtry  are  very  large.  At 
Schiedam,  where  most  of  the  gin  is  made,  there  are  said  to  be  over  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  distilleries ;  nor  is  the  industry  confined  to  that  place,  as  at 
Rotterdam  and  at  other  points  the  article  is  also  produced  in  considerable 
quantities. 

Liqueurs.  — Liqueur  distilling  or  fabrication  fs  also  very  extensively  en- 
gaged in  at  many  places  in  Holland,  but  more  especially  at  Amsterdam  and 
Rotterdam.  The  product,  in  great  variety,  is  exported  to  many  countries 
in  and  out  of  Europe. 

BreTJDcries. — The  brewing  business,  the  making  of  so-called  "Bavarian 
beer"  and  "stout,"  is  quite  large,  and  constantly  increasing.  The  Amster- 
dam breweries  product  is  to  some  extent  exported  to  France,  India,  and  other 
countries. 

Yeast.  —  The  yeast  manufacture,  situated,  principally,  at  Schiedam  and 
Delfl,  has  acquired  large  dimensions.  The  article  is  exported  in  consider- 
able quantities,  mostly  to  England. 

Chocolate.  — The  cocoa  and  chocolate  industry  forms  an  important  inter- 
est, which,  seems  to  be  very  prosperous  and  progressive.  There  are  large 
establishments  for  the  production  of  these  articles  at  Weesp,  near  this  city, 
at  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  other  places,  and  the  export  trade  in  them 
is  regularly  on  the  increase. 

Machinery. — Machinery  of  various  kinds  is  rather  largely  produced  at 
works  located  at  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  Hengelo,  Rotterdam,  Fyenoord,  and 
Flushing.  Mills  and  factories,  agricultural  wants,  and  shipping  are,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  supplied  by  them.  Orders  for  machinery  from  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Dutch  India  are  said  to  be  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, dredging-machines  having  not  long  since  been  made  for  and  sent  to 
South  America  and  to  Central  America — Panama. 

Ship-building.  — Ship-building  has  been,  for  a  short  time  back,  is  just  now, 
and  is  likely  to  remain  for  some  time  to  come,  more  prosperous  than  for  many 
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years  last  past.  The  yards  have  orders  for  various  classes  and  sizes  of 
boats  and  steam-ships  intended  for  Rhine  navigation  and  for  the  East  India 
trade,  etc. 

Carriages, — Wagon  and  carriage  making  is  also  of  more  or  less  iqupor- 
tance.  Railway  carriages  and  street-cars  are  made  at  Haarlem,  and  at  Am- 
sterdam and  The  Hague  there  are  extensive  carriage  and  wagon  factories,  the 
products  of  which  not  only  largely  supply  the  home  demand,  but  are  exported 
to  India,  and  even  to  other  foreign  parts. 

Starch.  —  Starch  factories  are  foimd  at  places  along  the  River  Zaan  and 
at  Utrecht.     This  article,  in  moderate  quantities,  is  also  exported. 

Cigars. — Cigar  factories  abound  in  great  number  throughout  the  country, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  city  of  Eindhoven.  The  great  domestic  con- 
sumption operates  as  a  "feeder"  of  the  industry,  and  there  is,  besides,  a  not 
inconsiderable  amount  of  export  trade  in  the  article,  particularly  with  the 
colonies. 

Canned  goods, — The  canned  goods  industry,  or  the  putting  up  and  pre- 
serving of  eatables  of  very  many  descriptions  (verduurzaasnde  Uvensmiddelen)^ 
has,  within  a  few  years  last  past,  become  quite  an  extensive  interest.  It  is 
carried  on  at  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Leiden,  Haarlem,  and  at  still  other 
places.  Large  quantities  of  the  different  sorts  of  goods,  put  up  in  stone,  tin, 
and  glass,  are  exported  to  the  colonies,  and  to  some  extent  to  other 
countries.  ^ 

Butterine.  — The  artificial  butter  or  butterine  industry,  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  has  attained,  as  is  generally  well  known,  huge  proportions. 
The  number  of  large  factories  is  variously  stated.  I  read  of  as  many  as  from 
forty  to  fifty,  and  they  are  established  at  different  places  and  in  nearly  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  The  annual  output  of  the  article  is  enormous.  One 
of  the  prominent  dealers  here  in  oleomargerine  fumi^ed  me  some  time  ago 
an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  product  for  the  year  1887,  which  reached  the 
sum  of  75,000,000  florins.     The  great  bulk  of  it  is  exported  to  England. 

Paper,  — The  paper  fabrication  is  also  quite  deserving  of  notice.  There 
are  mills  established  at  more  than  a  dozen  places,  and,  taken  together,  they 
turn  out  nearly  every  kind  of  paper,  inclusive  of  wall-paper.  Straw  paper 
is  said  to  be  extensively  exported  to  England,  printing  and  writing  paper 
does  not  find  a  foreign  market  to  the  same  extent,  whereas,  hand-made  pa])er 
in  considerable  quantities  is  shipped  to  England,  France,  and  other  countries, 
where  it  is  much  in  favor  for  use  by  publishers  in  bringing  out  especially 
elegant  works,  and  for  official  documents  which  are  required  and  intended  to 
be  preserved  for  long  periods  of  time. 

Quinine, — Quinine  is  produced  in  this  country.  A  large  factory  making 
the  article  is  established  at  Amsterdam,  and  it  is  extensively  exported. 

Sugar,  — The  very  important  interests  of  sugar  refining  and  coffee  and 
rice  hulling  and  polishing  may,  perhaps,  also  properly  be  classed  with  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  country. 
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I  have  now  finished  translating  and  transcribing  the  list  above  alluded  to 
and  which  purports  to  contain  an  enumeration  of  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  th^s  country,  the  products  whereof  are  more  or  less  exported  as  well 
as  foi:  home  consumption.  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  that  the  statement  is 
really  a  complete  one,  but  am  imder  the  impression  that  there  exist  still  other 
industries  which  ought  to  be  mentioned.  At  any  event  I  deem  it  in  place  to 
remark  that  in  addition  to  the  above  there  are  manufactured  in  Holland  a 
great  number  of  articles  which  go  to  supply  the  domestic  demand,  wholly 
or  in  part. 

It  is  known  to  me  that  there  are  two  factories,  one  at  Amsterdam  and 
another  at  Haarlem,  making  different  kinds  of  india-rubber  or  caoutchouc 
goods,  and  even  a  corset  factory,  employing  several  hundred  girls,  at  Amster- 
dam. 

Furniture  of  every  class  and  description  is  manufactured  in  many  places, 
in  nearly  every  section  of  the  country;  and  so  are  billiard  tables,  pianos  and 
organs,  sewing-machines,  and  iron  safes  among  the  articles  manufactured  in 
Holland. 

Rope  and  sail  making  is  largely  carried  on,  whilst  the  making  of  fishing 
nets  forms  a  sort  of  house  industry,  in  which  the  fishermen  of  the  country 
.are  engaged  during  the  winter  season. 

CONDITION   OF  THE   WORKING   PEOPLE. 

The  gentleman  who  prepared  for  me  the  statistics  covering  the  textile  in- 
dustries, inserted  in  the  first  portion  of  this  report,  has  also  kindly  prepared 
the  following  concerning  the  condition  of  the  work-people  of  Holland : 

This,  we  think,  has  rather  improved,  compared  with  the  year  before,  because  there  has 
been  a  constant  good  demand  for  labor,  and,  as  a  mle,  full  wages  have  been  paid,  while  at 
the  same  time  there  has  been  a  tendency  among  manufacturers  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor  and 
to  pay  more  regard  to  the  wishes  and  wants  of  their  work-people.  There  b,  as  you  will  be 
aware,  a  bill  introduced  in  our  second  chamber  to  legislate  the  hours  of  labor  for  young 
people'nnder  thirteen  years  of  age,  of  women  under  eighteen,  and  to  restrict  the  hours  that 
the  latter  may  be  worked.  We  think  that  this  measure  will,  with  some  alteration,  become 
law,  and,  if  it  is  not  followed  up  by  other  legislation,  it  may  work  well. 

Should  the  Government,  however,  feel  induced  to  take  more  stringent  measures,  we  fear 
that  it  may  cause  injury  to  our  trade.  However  well  meant  Government  measures  for  the 
benefit  of  the  work-people  are,  in  veiy  many  cases  they  do  more  harm  than  good  by  injuring 
the  trade  itself  and  thus  restricting  employment. 

The  strike  in  our  town  has  terminated  with  the  submission  of  the  hands,  who  were  very 
unreasonable  in  their  demands,  being  under  the  influence  of  socialist  agitators.  When  their 
real  or  pretended  grievances  had  been  removed  by  their  masters,  the  Messrs.  Jannink,  they 
made  fresh  and  most  unreasonable  demands.  The  masters  did  all  they  could  to  settle  it 
amicably,  but  as  the  hands  refused  they  took  up  a  firm  attitude,  and,  being  well  supported  by 
tbe  other  manufacturers,  the  hands  gave  in.  About  twenty  of  them,  the  worst  agitators,  con- 
firmed social  democrats,  were  locked  out  and  have  been  obliged  to  leave  this  town. 

Altogether,  we  think  we  may  look  back  npon  1888  as  a  reasonably  prosperous  year  for 
tbe  cotton  trade  of  thb  district. 
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THE  DIAMOND  INTEREST. 

The  proprietors  of  one  of  t^ie  largest  diamond-cutting  establishments 
here  kindly  furnished  me  some  notes  relating  to  the  trade  and  industry  of 
rough  and  polished  goods,  and,  thinking  they  may  be  of  some  utility  to  par- 
ties in  the  trade  in  the  United  States,  a  verbatim  copy  of  them  is  here  ap- 
pended, the  original  being  in  the  English  language : 

In  December,  1886,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  handing  you  A  report  of  the  diamond  trade 
and  diamond  industry  in  this  city,  to  which  we  hgye  not  now  much  to  add.  In  that  report 
we  pointed  out  that  sereral  companies  had  been  formed  with  a  view  to  combining  the  claims 
which  were  then  being  worked  either  by  private  individuals  or  by  companies  with  smaU 
capital.  This  has  since  been  effected  on  a  large  scale,  so  that  yre  can  now  state  that  mining 
business  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  the  bands  of  companies,  who  work  the  mines  systematic 
cally  and  regulate  the  supply  of  rough  diamonds,  while,  by  carefully  noting  the  state  of  the 
market  they  prevent  excessive  fluctuations. 

Hence  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  prices  of  rough  diamonds  have  not  been  subject 
to  any  important  variation  during  the  past  two  years  included  in  this  report.  Only  when 
there  was  but  slight  demand  for  cut  stones  the  prices  were  sometimes  lower ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  demand  increased,  either  in  consequence  of  the  low  quotations  or  from  some  other  cause, 
the  prices  of  rough  stuff  rose  accordingly. 

In  the  following  list  we  give  the  names  of  the  diamond  companies  whereof  the  stock  is 
regularly  dealt  In:  De  Beers,  Anglo- African^  Griguland-West,  United,  BuIIfontein,  Sooth 
African,  New  Consolidated,  Spes-Bona  BuIIfontein,  with  a  total  capital  of  ;C7,833y06a 
There  is  very  much  speculation  in  these  shares,  and  also  in  those  of  the  Transvaal  gold  fields, 
although,  as  a  rule,  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam  do  not  take  part  in  it. 

Cut  diamonds,  —  Amsterdam  still  remains  the  principal  market  for  this  article.  It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  general  for  American,  Russian,  and  French  merchants  to  come  here 
to  buy.  The  latter  come  here  nearly  every  week,  while  the  Russian  merchants  stay  here  for 
several  months  together.  The  middle-men,  such  as  brokers,  and  more  especially  commission 
agents,  are  making  every  effort  to  draw  the  attention  of  foreigners  to  Amsterdam,  and  offer 
buyers  great  facilities,  such  as  guarantying  the  credit,  when  very  trustworthy  foreign  houses 
buy  for  future  delivery,  and  by  sending  goods  on  approval;  besides  which  they  offer  special 
rooms,  where  foreigners  have  their  temporary  offices. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  send  articles  on  approbation  to  America  on  account  of  the  high 
duty ;  cpnsequently  only  articles  of  fixed  market  price  and  quality  can  be  sent  to  that  country. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  market  for  cut  stones  will  be  transferred  from  Amsterdam  to  some 
uiher  city  in  the  near  future,  as  the  cutting  of  large  quantities  of  rough  diamonds  necessarily 
|)roduces  different  qualities,  ranging  from  $10  to  $100  per  carat  and  higher.  All  these  differ- 
ent qualities  5nd  a  ready  sale  in  Amsterdam  in  consequence  of  the  various  demands  of  the 
numerous  foreign  buyers  who  come  here. 

As  a  rule,  America  buys  only  the  best  articles  as  regards  purity  of  water  and  excellence  of 
workmanship.  Europe  comes  next,  with  a  demand  for  medium  sorts,  while  the  inferior  goods 
arc  sold  to  the  remaining  markets.  The  certainty  of  finding  a  sale  for  all  the  vark>iis  quali- 
lies  enables  manufacturers  to  fix  the  prices  of  their  goods  according  to  the  market  value,  while 
if  the  market  were  removed  to  another  city,  less  accessible  to  merchants  from  the  different 
countries,  the  goods  in  general  demand  would  have  to  be  raised  considerably  in  price  in  order 
to  reduce  the  prices  of  the  less  salable  sorts  as  much  as  possible.  This  would  be  an  insur> 
iiiountable  obstacle,  especially  at  first,  on  account  of  the  very  laige  amount  of  even  inferior 
articles  produced. 

The  above-mentioned  circumstances,  which  caused  the  stability  in  the  prices  of  rough  dia- 
monds, also  prevented  any  serious  fluctuation  in  the  quotations  of  cut  stones^    A  tendency  to 
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a  slight  fall  was  noticeable;  consequently  the  prices  were  not  always  in  proportion  to'thos^ 
of  the  rough  materiat,  and  sometimes  forced  realizations  produced  a  loss. 

It  mast  further  be  remarked  that  the  demand  for  brilliants  from  3  carats  upwards  has  very 
much  diminished,  so  that  holders  will  not  be  able  to  sell  without  incurring  a  heavy  loss.  It 
would  be  useless  to  give  a  list  of  the  prices  paid  for  brilliants  during  the  past  two  years,  as 
each  diamond  is  separately  valued  according  to  its  water,  purity » brilliancy,  and  the  good  pro- 
portion of  the  facing.  Thus,  a  lot  of  i  -carat  diamonds  is  worth  from  $^0  to  #80  a  carat, 
according  as  it  answers  to  the  above  requirements. 

Regarding  the  diamond  industry,  we  may  remark  that  the  competition  between  the  work 
men  is  continually  becoming  keener.    The  wages  are  feeling  the  effects  of  this.    Only  those 
who  really  excel  in  their  work  make  an  exception  to  the  rule.     Clever  cutters  of  small  dia- 
monds can  also  still  obtain  the  wages  fixed  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  manner  of  cutting  the  stones  was  not  altered,  although  sometimes  a  different  form  is 
attempted ;  but  the  <*  brilliant "  form  is  still  the  most  in  demand,  as  all  other  shapes  prove 
detrimental  to  the  sparkling  of  the  diamond. 

THE  SHOE  AND   LEATHER   INDUSTRY. 

The  next  following  is  a  translated  copy  of  a  communication  received  by 
me  from  a  gentleman  residing  at  Waalwyk,  North  Brabant,  and  who  is  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  shoe  and  leather  industry : 

In  answer  to  your  esteemed  letter  of  December  6, 1888, 1  beg  to  say  that  in  my  opinion 
the  boot  and  shoe  industry  in  Holland  may  be  said  to  be  improving  in  so  far  that  the  masters 
and  workmen  are  becoming  better  acquainted  with  their  business. 

The  production  of  1888  was  just  about  the  same  as  in  1887,  but  the  prices  have  been  de- 
clining, and  manufisicturers  have  often  suffered  considerable  losses  in  bad  payments  of  store- 
keepers in  the  principal  towns  of  the  country.  In  fact,  the  shoe-shop  keepers  have  the  repu- 
tation of  being  among  the  worst  payers  of  any  tradesmen  in  the  land.  Had  the  raw  material 
not  also  become  cheaper  the  manufacturers  would  have  been  greater  sufferers  still. 

The  shoe  making  is  carried  on  mainly  by  small  manufacturers,  employing  two  or  three 
journeymen.  These  men  work  with  next  to  no  capital,  live  sparingly,  and  have  customers 
who  take  the  work  off  their  hands  at  once  for  cash. 

Next  in  rank  are  masters  employing  from  6ve  to  ten  men.  This  class  has  suffered  most 
from  a  variable  market,  because  they  have  been  obliged  to  pay  higher  wages,  and  the  success 
of  former  years  had  led  them  into  a  higher  style  of  living. 

Then  the  large  factories,  which  make  use  of  machinery  to  a  certain  extent,  employ  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  workmen.  Some  of  these  devote  themselves  entirely  to  making  military 
boots  and  shoes,  while  others,  again,  do  the  general  trade.  The  latter  employ  one  or  two 
travelers,  or  agents,  who  sell  the  article  by  sample. 

Thb  is,  in  fact,  worthy  of  mention  as  a  system  only  lately  introduced  into  the  shoe  trade 
of  Holland.  Formerly  it  was  never  heard  of,  orders  being  given  by  letter,  only  when  the 
master  felt  inclined  to  a  change  and  a  holiday  he  would  start  off  in  search  of  one  or  two  new 
customers,  for  then  it  was  the  custom  to  work  for  one  or  more  large  buyers.  This  change  we 
owe  to  foreign  competition. 

Foreign  uppers,  or  vamps  \Uestkiaar  werk),  are  still  imported  in  large  quantities,  but  the 
importation  of  ready-made  boots  and  shoes  has  steadily  decreased  for  the  last  couple  of  years. 

The  large  manufacturers  are  succeeding  well,  as  one  may  see  by  the  successive  enlarge- 
ments taking  place  on  their  premises.  Their  work-people  are  thriving  and  prosperous,  and 
skilled  workmen  well  paid ;  also,  the  work  is  so  arranged  as  to  keep  them  employed  all 
through  the  winter.  Very  few  unemployed  are  to  be  found  among  the  journeymen  shoe- 
makers, and  still  fewer  among  the  tanners. 

Tanners  have  been  as  busy  in  1888  as  in  1887.  Hides  have  fallen  in  price,  which  has 
Incited  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  market    Time  will  show  whether  they  have  acted 
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wisely.  Doubts  are  eicpressed  on  this  point,  as  prices  are  still  fiBdlin^,  and  the  quantity  of 
hides  in  the  principal  markets  of  Europe  is  ever  on  the  increase.  Dutch  tanneis  can  no  longer 
export  their  leather,  because  of  the  high  duties  levied  by  the  foreigner.  However,  the  import 
of  foreign  leather  is  not  increasing.  The  prospects  in  the  near  future  are,  in  my  opinion,  not 
very  brilliant  for  tanneis,  either  in  this  country  or  any  other. 

In  this  trade  many  changes  have  taken  place  of  late  years.  Up  to  ten  years  ago  every 
tanner  followed  the  system  of  his  predecessors.  Now,  however,  the  oak  bark  is  to  a  great 
extent  replaced  by  garonilli,  African  root  bark,  valonia,  mimosa,  and  mitabolane.  Extracts 
are  used,  as,  for  instance,  oak  wood  and  chestnut  wood  extracts,  which  ai^  chiefly  applied  in 
tanning  sole-leather.  As  a  rule,  very  good  sole-leather  is  produced.  Less  attention  is  paid 
to  the  production  of  leather  for  uppers.  The  tanneis  of  horse  hides,  however,  form  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule. 

In  the  district  of  Waalwyk  there  are  several  large  tanneries  specially  for  horse  hides,  and 
one  of  these  has  made  a  name  for  its  *<tops"  for  top-boots.  All  these  tanneries  are  doing  a 
profitable  business.  They  chiefly  use  extracts  and  other  imported  tannin  in  conjunction  with 
oak  bark.    This  oak  bark  is  mostly  of  native  growth. 

THE  IRON  INDUSTRY. 

The  owners  of  a  large  rolling-mill  at  The  Hague  have  recently,  and  very 
briefly,  favored  me  with  some  information  in  writing  regarding  the  state  of 
the  iron  industry,  which,  in  substance,  amounts  to  this : 

That  in  general  the  iron  industry  of  the  Netherlands  was  in  1888  in  a 
languishing  condition,  without  any  apparent  prospect  for  an  improvement  in 
the  near  future.  It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  the  best  ship-builders 
were  well  employed,  and  booked  some  Government  and  other  orders  for  the 
current  year. 

That  there  seemed  to  be  large  numbers  of  workmen  out  of  emplo3rment 
who  would  willingly  have  worked  for  reduced  wages ;  but  such  was  not  the 
case  at  their  place — The  Hague — where  about  an  equal  number  of  hands 
were  employed  and  where  their  wages  remained  about  the  same  as  in  1887 
and  before.  Orders  came  in  slowly  throughout  the  year,  and  they  at  low 
prices,  owing  to  strong  competition  at  home  and  from  abroad. 

CONCLtJSIONS. 

My  purpose  in  preparing  and  submitting  the  foregoing  being  no  other 

than  to  report  as  nearly  correct  and  full  information  respecting  and  showing 

the  different  classes  of  goods  produced  by  the  present  existing  manufacturing 

industries  of  Holland  as  facilities  for  so  doing  admit  of,  and  to  demonstrate 

that  the  industries  in  question  constitute  a  far  greater  interest  than  is  usually 

and  comparatively  accorded  to  them,  I  persuade  myself  that  I  have,  in  a  meas- 

n\ :  at  least,  accomplished  it. 

D.  ECKSTEIl^ 

Consul, 

United  Statbs  Consulate, 

Amsterdam^  March  /j,  iS8g. 
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SUGAR  INDUSTRY  AND  TRADE  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  ECKSTEIN,  OF  AMSTERDAM. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  solicited  of  the  directors  of  a  sugar  refinery  of  this 
city  some  data  or  information  relating  to  the  sugar  industry  and  trade  in 
1888. 

Since  then  I  received  from  them,  in  compliance  with  my  request,  and  to 
my  gratifying  surprise,  quite  alengthy  communication  in  English,  the  contents 
of  which  I  regard  as  most  interesting^and  valuable,  and  so  complete  in  sub- 
stance and  form  as  to  induce  me  to  subjoin  hereunto  a  verbatim  copy  of  it. 

D.  ECKSTEIN, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Amsterdam^  February  22 j  i88q, 

[Inclosure  in  Consul  Eckstein's  report.] 

Amsterdam,  January  ^j*,  j88q. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  esteemed  favor  of  December  4,  ultimo,  wishing  us  to  place  you 
again  in  possession  of  some  information  relating  to  the  Dutch  sugar  industry  and  trade,  we 
beg  to  give  you  the  following  particulars : 

The  disproportion  between  the  relative  values  of  raw  sugars  and  refines  which  ruled 
throughout  1887  still  continued  during  the  first  months  of  18S8,  the  margin  being  altogether 
insufficient  for  working.  All  the  Dutch  refiners  have  been  compelled  lo  reduce  their  produc- 
tion during  the  latter  part  of  1887  and  the  first  trimester  of  1888.  If  prolonged,  this  state  of 
things  would  surely  have  driven *tliem  to  suspend  work. 

In  April  a  recovery  took  place,  and,  owing  thereto,  full  work  has  been  resumed  and  car- 
ried on  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

According  to  the  official  returns  the  quantity  of  duty-paid  raw  sugar  (melted  in  the  Dutch 

refineries)  imported  from  abroad  and  grown  in  our  own  country  amounted  to  124,996  tons 

during  1888,  supplied  by  the  following  countries: 

^  Ton&. 

Belgium.....' 29,614 

Germany  and  Austria. 66,574 

United  Kingdom. 947 

Java  and  Surinam .^ 589 

All  other  countries 1^197 

Total  imported : 98,921 

Dutch  growth 26,075 

Total 124,996 

Against  during  1887, 126,252  tons;  1886,  123,636;  1885,  139,382;  1884,  136,263. 

Our  exports  of  refines  amounted  to  85 ,  744  tons,  having  the  following  destinations,  viz : 

Tons. 

Belgium  (chiefly  in  transit  to  River  Plate) 7*244 

Germany  (chiefly  in  transit  to  Switzerland) ••••      4*3^9 

Hamburg  (chiefly  in  transit) 251 

River  Plate 1,598 

Scandinavia AtS^S 

No.  104,  April- — 7. 
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United  Kingdom 67.391 

All  other  countries 34^ 

Total • 85*744 

Against  during  1887,  88,759  tons;  1886,75,368;    1885,80,801;  1884*  92,047. 

The  above  statement  indicates  that  Dutch  refines  chiefly  are  finding  their  outlet  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  whole  quantity  of  foreign  refines  imported  into  that  country  amounted 
to  315,000  tons  during  1888;  of  course,  our  share  thereof  was  21  per  cent 

Although  our  position  in  the  British  markets  has  improved  on  account  of  the  falling  ofl*  of 
American  imports,  which  in  1888  only  reached  10  per  cent,  of  the  Qgan  of  1886,  we  fear 
(his  improvement  will  be  very  temporary,  as  the  increasing  imports  of  other  bounty-fed  sugars 
(from  Germany  and  France)  are  neutralizing  the  useful  effect  of  the  drying  up  of  the  Amer- 
ican source. 

For  our  unprotected  sugar-refining  industry  it  is  to  be  hoped  no  obstacles  will  occur  to 
obstruct  the  proper  course  of  the  contract  signed  by  the  delegates  of  the  governments  which 
kept  last  year  an  international  sugar  conference  in  London  for  the  purpose  to  take  such  meas- 
ures as  shall  constitute  an  absolute  and  complete  guaranty  that  no  open  or  disguised  bounty 
shall  be  granted  on  the  manufacture  or  exportation  of  sugar.  f 

If  this  convention  (on  which  some  restrictions  have  been  made  on  the  part  of  France  and 
Austria- Hungary)  might  go  into  operation,  competition  between  sugar  industrials  will  be  •a  fair 
one,  which  we  can  enter  upon  with  the  reasonable  prospect  to  keep  our  legitimate  share  of  the 
sugar  trade.    If  not,  a  struggle  against  our  subsidized  comfietitors  will  be  most  difficult. 

No  alterations  have  been  introduced  into  our  sugar  duty  system  during  1888.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  a  bill  is  to  be  expected  from  our  treasury  -department  for  the  purpose  of  abro- 
gating, in  accordance  with  the  principle  6f  the  London  convention,  any  protection  granted  by 
our  actual  law  to  Dutch  sugar  manufacturers  (growers). 

The  value  of  sugar  has  gpne,  in  1888,  fixMn  a  higher  to  a  lower  level;  at  no  time,  however, 
has  the  minimum  of  1887  been  reached,  and  for  the  greater^part  of  the  year  quotations  have 
come  more  within  the  upper  than  the  lower  range  of  value.  The  average,  therefore,  of  the 
entire  year  is  exceeding  its  predecessor,  and  this  feature,  from  a  grower's  point  of  view,  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Besides  this,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  pressed  by  the  hard  times,  producers  gener- 
ally have  introduced  econonucs  and  improvements  in  their  factories,  and,  on  the  other  side« 
enhanced  their  productiveness,  by  which  the  genyal  expenditures  and  the  cost-price  of  sugar 
have  been  reduced.    On  the  whole,  beet-sugar  making  has  been  a  paying  business  in  1888. 

The  average  value  of  SS^  beet-sugar  has  been,  during  1888,  17  florins,*  against  15  florins 
m  1887 ;  the  maximum  price  was  20  florins,  the  lowest  l$}(  florins,  as  is  exhibited  by  the  fol- 
owing  statement  per  100  kilograms : 


1888. 


Jantary .. 
February 
March  .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 


Hi^ieit. 

Lowest. 

Jfloritu. 

FUrhu. 

90 

«7K 

18H 

'7K 

i7« 

«75^ 

i73< 

x6>4 

16H 

X5H 

»7 

16 

«7K 

i6?< 

August., 

September, 

October*. 

November.., 

December..., 


Average^ 


The  proceeds  of  the  sugar  duty  collected  by  our  Government  have  been  8,209,493 
during  1888,  against  8,480,  I48  florins  during  1887,  7 ,991 ,  233  florins  daring  1886^  7 ,860,238 
florins  daring  1885,  and  5,846,982  florins  during  1884. 


*x  florin  ■■  ^.8  oeacs. 
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We  hope  the  above  particulars  may  prove  of  some  interest  to  you  and,  if  necessary,  wc  are 

leadj  to  give  you  further  elucidations. 

In  the  meantime  we  are,  sir,  yours  most  truly, 

<  De  Hollandsdie  Suikeira^inaderij, 

.  (Signed)     '  J.  H.  G.  FERMAN,  Jr., 

G.  E.  J.  HAM. 
D.  Eckstein,  Esq., 

United  Siaies  Consuly  Amsterdam, 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BAKER,  OF  BUENOS  AVRES. 
EXPORTS   OF   BEEF   PRODUCTS. 

The  principal  industry  of  the  Argentine  Republic  continues  to  be  the 
raising  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  total  number  of  sheep  now  in  the  country 
is  estimated  at  80,000,000,  and  the  number  of  horned  cattle  at  20,000,000. 
As  the  sheep  are  raised  principally  for  their  wool,  of  course  the  prosperity  of 
the  sheep  industry  depends  upon  the  foreign  demand  for  that  staple.  But 
for  several  years  the  Argentines  have  been  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  their 
surplus  cattle,  after  supplying  the  home  consumption.  Heretofore  the  stock 
was  kept  down  by  the  saladerosy  or  slaughtering  establishments,  which  utilized 
the  carcasses  in  the  preparation  of  what  is  called  charquc^  or  jerked  beef. 
For  this  they  fotmd  a  ready  and  profitable  market  in  Brazil  and  Cuba,  where 
it  was  used  as  food  for  the  lower  classes,  while  the  bones,  tallow,  etc.,  were 
shipped  to  Europe.  The  extent  of  these  shipments*for  the  last  ten  years  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  figures  ^made  up  by  the  statistical  office : 


Year. 


1878 
X879 
x68q 
i88x. 
1882 
1883 
X884, 
X885. 
x886 
X887 


Jerked  beef. 

T.1II0W. 

Tom. 

Tons. 

36,600 

21,897 

3a.  336 

»5»454 

26,116 

11,868 

23,412 

10,687 

26,966 

«8,434 

««.543 

15.814 

18,869 

«4,33S 

32,055 

23,360 

37,388 

12,701 

23,984 

7.>70 

rtone-.ish. 

Tons. 

39,23« 
36,430 
27,69a 

34.763 
28,212 

25,798 
28,255 

35,433 

21,369 

23,546 


I  have  not  the  figures  for  1888,  but  they  are  smaller  than  those  of  1887. 
From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  while  in  the  last  ten  years  the  number 
of  homed  cattle  have  increased  from  15,000,000  to  20,000,000,  the  exports 
have  fallen  off  from  97,728  tons  to  54,700  tons,  a  decrease  of  nearly  one-half- 
it  is  well  known  that  for  several  years  the  Argentine  slaughtering  establishments 
have  been  losing  money,  and  a  number  of  the  largest  have  been  compelled 
to  close.  Ten  years  ago  nearly  half  a  million  of  cattle  were  slaughtered 
annually  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  alone.  Last  year  the  number  did 
not  exceed  100,000. 
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DECREASE   IN  THE  VALUE  OP  CATTLE4 

Owing  to  this  decrease  in  the  demand  for  jerked  beef,  the  cattle  industry 
has  become  greatly  depressed.  Whilst  the  number  of  homed  cattle  has  been 
annually  increasing,  as  there  was  no  demand  for  their  carcasses,  the  price  has 
been  annually  getting  less  until,  from  ^12  to  ^20  a  head,  they  are  now  a 
drug  in  the  market,  at  from  f  3  to  $6  a  head.  In  other  words,  they  are  selling 
now  for  but  little  more  than  the  value  of  their  hides ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
large  numbers  which  have  been  required  for  opening  up  new  estancias  on  the 
frontiers. 

REPEAL  OF  THE  EXPORT  DUTY. 


N 


In  this  emergency  the  Government  has  been  called  on  to  interfere  in  be- 
half of  the  cattle  estancieros.  The  first  move  in  their  behalf  was  to  abolish 
the  export  duty,  amounting  to  4  per  cent.,  on  the  product  of  the  slaughtering 
establishments.  With  the  repeal  of  this  duty,  there  was  a  temporary  spurt 
given  to  the  saladero  interests,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  shipments  for  the 
years  1885  and  1886 ;  but  for  the  last  two  years  the  falling  ofif  has  been  very 
marked,  and  at  last  the  idea  has  occurred  to  the  cattle  fanners  that  instead 
of  jerked  beef  they  must  send  fresh  beef  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  that 
if  this  can  not  be  done  there  is  no  salvation  for  the  cattle  industry  of  the 
country. 
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In  this  view,  at  the*  last  session  of  the  Argentine  Congress,  a  law 
passed  by  the  terms  of  which  the  National  Government  offers  a  guaranty  of 
5  per  cent,  for  ten  years  on  the  capital  employed  in  the  business  of  exporting 
beef,  **  either  in  a  fresh  state  or  preserved  by  processes  not  injurious  to 
health."  As  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  to  the  cattle  interests  of  the 
United  States,  I  give  the  law  in  full  below: 

GUARANTY  OF  5  PER  CENT.  FOR  TEN  YEARS. 

Article  i.  The  execntive  is  hereby  authorized  to  g^ant  an  annual  guaranty  of  5  per  cent 
for  ten  years  on  the  capital  of  companies  formed  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  beef,  either  in  a 
fresh  state  or  preserved  by  processes  not  injurious  to  health. 

Art.  2.  The  total  capital  on  which  such  bounty  may  be  paid  is  hereby  limited  to  $SfioofiOO 
national  currency,  and  no  larger  amount  than  |i, 000,000  nor  less  than  ^500,000  can  be  guar- 
antied for  a  single  company.    The  guarantied  capital  shall  be  distributed  as  follows : 

For  meat  factories  in  Buenos  Ayrea  province,  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  and 

Pampa  territories ^3>5oo,ooo 

For  those  in  Santa  Fd i  ,500,000 

For  those  in  Entre  Rios 1,500,000 

For  those  in  Corrientes aI  ,500,000 

Art.  3.  Companies  desirous  of  availing  of  the  benefits  of  this  law  must  pedtion  the  exec- 
utive for  the  guaranty,  in  the  form  prescribed  in  the  reglamentary  decrees  in  reference  to  R. 
Should  ilie  applications  exceed  the  capital  fixed  in  article  2,  they  will  be  dealt  with  m  die 
order  in  which  they  are  presented,  and  in  cases  where  the  date  is  the  same  lots  will  be  dnnrn 
for  the  preference. 
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Art.  4.  No  guaranty  will  be  granted  until  the  executive  shall  first  have  approved  the  esti- 
mates for  the  installation  and  materials  of  the  company  and  the  amount  of  capital  with  which 
it  proposes  to  work,  and  all  this  must  be  set  forth  in  the  deed  of  agreenent  between  the  State 
and  the  company. 

Art.  5.  Guarantied  companies  must  reserve  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  their  capital  for  sub- 
scription in  the  Republic. 

Art.  6.  They  shall  be  likewise  bound :  (i)  To  have  in  the  Republic  a  board  of  directors, 
the  members  of  which  reside  in  the  country  and  hold  ^  recognized  social,  conunercial,  or  In- 
dustrial position ;  (2)  to  keep  their  books  and  accounts  in  Spanish ;  (3)  to  establish  their  legal 
domicile  in  the  Republic ;  (4)  to  furnish  the  executive  with  all  the  data  and  information  it  may 
ask  for,  and  in  conformity  with  whatever  rules  may  be  established  for  the  better  enforcement 
of  this  law. 

Art.  7.  The  executive  shall  determine,  when  drawing  up  said  rules,  and  according  to  cir- 
cumstances and  the  general  state  of  the  industry  on  which  the  guaranty  is  given,  the  minimum 
weight  of  beef  that  must  be  exported  yearly  in  relation  to  the  guarantied  capital  of  each  com- 
pany. 

Art.  8.  The  calculation  of  the  profits  for  the  purpose  of  g^uaranty  shall  include  the  work- 
ing of  all  branches  of  the  business,  such  as  hides,  bones,  horns,  ash,  tallow,  extract,  and  all 
other  uses  whatsoever  to  which  the  animal  can  be  turned.  The  companies  must  lay  before  the 
executive  a  detailed  account  of  their  working  during  each  past  year,  to  enable  the  guaranty  to 
be  calculated. 

Art.  9.  In  the  contracts  shall  be  set  forth  the  annual  amount  of  the  gross  receipts  to  be 
written  off  for  wear  and  tear  of  the  working  plant,  in  accord  with  those  scientific  and  conuner- 
cial rules  generally  accepted  in  the  matter. 

Art.  10.'  The  executive  will  appoint  for  guarantied  companies  inspectors,  with  such  powers 
as  may  be  conferred  on  them  in  the  reglamentary  decrees,  to  enforce  the  due  fulfillment  of  the 
contracts;  the  salaries  of  such  inspectors  to  be  paid  pro  rata  by  the  companies  interested. 
The  data  given  to  the  inspectors  shall  be  held  secret,  and  only  tised  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
ensure  the  cairying  out  of  this  law. 

Art.  II.  Guarantied  companies  shall  be  exempted  fix>m  all  national  and  provincial  taxa- 
tion fc»r  the  time  the  guaranty  contract  is  in  force. 

Art.  12.  Guarantied  companies  shall  be  subject  to  all  rules  in  reference  to  safety  and 
health  that  may  be  enacted  by  the  competent  authorities. 

'  Art.  13.  When  the  net  profits  exceed  5  per  cent,  the  overplus  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
repayment,  with  interest,  of  the  advances  made  by  the  Government  in  the  shape  of  guaranty ; 
but  those  companfes  that  may  be  established  durinjg  the  first  year  in  which  this  present  law  is 
in  force  shall  be  exempted  fix)m  this  provision  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

Art.  14.  Guarantied  companies  shall  have  the  right  at  anytime  to  throw  up  the  guaranty, 
liaving  first  made  arrangements  with  Government  to  repay  the  amounts  advanced. 

Art.  15.  Law  No.  ^234,  of  November  20,  1887,  b  hereby  repealed  in  so  far  as  it  refers 
to  the  export  of  live  homed  cattle  or  fresh  beef. 

Art.  16.  The  cost  of  putting  this  law  in  force  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  sale  of  public  lands. 

Art.  17.  The  executive  shall  draw  up  rules  for  putting  this  law  into  force. 

Art.  18.  Let  this  be  communicated  to  the  executive. 

Given  in  the  sessions  hall  of  the  Argentine  Congress  this  3d  day  of  November,  1888. 

REGULATIONS  UNDER  THE  BEEF  BOUNTY  LAW. 

In  pursuance  of  this  law  Vice-President  Pellegrini,  in  the  absence  of  the 

Presidenti  has  issued  the  following  decree  to  regulate  the  payment  of  the 

Bounties  provided  for: 

Whereas  it  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  application  of  the  beef-bounty  law  promulgated  in 
November,  1888,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  decrees — 
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APPLICATIONS. 

AmiCLE  I.  The  capital  and  guaranty  alluded  to  in. this  decree  are  understood  to  be  in 
gold,  as  likewise  the  service  on  the  guaranty.  The  total  guarantied  capital  must  not  exceed 
^,000,000,  as  follows : 

Frovince  of  Buenos  Ayres,  capit9l,  and  Pampa  territory t....  $3,500,000 

Santa  F6 1,500,000 

EntreRios .• 1,500,000 

Gorrientes... 1,500,000 

The  capital  of  one  company  can  not  exceed  |i, 000,000,  nor  be  less  than  $500,000. 
Art.  2.  In  all  applications  for  guaranty  the  following  must  be  specified : 
(i)  The  name  and  domicile  of  the  1^^  agent  of  the  company. 

(2)  The  name  of  the  district  in  which  the  establishment  is  situated. 

(3)  The  amount  of  capital. 

(4)  The  detailed  conditions  of  the  concern. 

(5)  The  minimum  number  of  kilograms  of  beef  the  company  export  annually. 

(6)  The  estimates  of  cost  of  i  ton  of  beef. 

(7)  Loss  in  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  etc. 

(8)  Salaries  paid  to  staff  and  board  of  direaors,  if  any. 

Art.  3.  All  applications  must  be  sent  to  the  6nance  minister.  If  the  applications  for 
guaranty  exceed  the  amount  assigned  by  law  to  the  respective  district,  such  applications  shall 
be  considered  by  order  of  date,  and  no  attention  shall  be  paid  to  those  applications  not  drawn 
up  in  accordance  with  article  2. 

Art.  4.  In  the  case  of  several  applications  being  presented  ^from  one  district,  preference 
shall  be  given  to  the  most  important  zone  of  that  district  The  procurador-general  shall  be 
consulted  on  the  question,  and  also  the  Rural  Society. 

Art.  5.  The  decision  in  the  case  shall  be  published  in  a  newspaper  in  the  city.  Should 
the  decision  be  favorable  the  company,  within  six  days,  shall  deposit  in  the  National  Bank 
$5,000  in  gold  as  guaranty  of  good  faith,  and  five  months  shall  be  allowed  to  present 
plans,  etc. 

Art.  6.  The  decree  annulling  any  concession  shall  be  published  in  a  newspaper  in  the 
city,  in  order  that  the  companies  whose  applications  have  been  thrown  out  may  have  an  op- 
portunity of  applying  a  second  time  for  the  guaranty.  The  applications  shall  be  considered 
and  a  decision  shaU  be  given  under  the  conditions  already  stipulated,  preference  being  given 
for  twenty  days  to  those  companies  whose  former  applications  have  been  thrown  out. 

CONTRACTS. 

I 

Art.  7.  The  contract,  independently  of  the  conditions  mention^  in  article  2,  must 
specify: 

(i)  The  time  required  for  the  opening  of  the  establishment. 

(2)  The  minimum  quantity,  in  kilograms,  of  beef  which  the  company  propose  exporting 
per  annum,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  guaranty. 

Art.  8.  For  the  purposes  of  guaranty  the  companies  shall  present,  every  quarter,  .1  de- 
tailed account  of  their  capital  paid  up.  I^  on  the  signing  of  the  contract,  nil  the  shares  have 
not  been  placed,  three  months  shall  be  allowed  for  total  payment  of  the  subscribed  capital, 
which  term  may  be  extended  to  six  months. 

The  contracts  must  also  be  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  conditions  2,  3,  and  4  of  article 
6,  and  articles  8,  10,  1 1,  12,  13,  and  14. 

THE  GUARANTY. 

Art.  9.  The  guaranty  extends  over  the  capital  invested  in  the  establishment,  the  cost  ot 
working,  the  salaries  of  the  staff,  and  the  ready  coital  employed  by  the  company,  and  i)i 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  total  sum,  which  most  not  exceed  the 
•mount  assigned  to  each  company. 
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On  the  2d  of  January  of  each,  year  the  comi>any  shall  present  a  sworn  statement  of  the 
nmoonts  of  their  capital,  upon  which  the  guaranty  shall  hold  good. 

Art.  10.  The  statement  already  mentioned  shall  contain  an  account  oi  the  returas  and 
expenses  in  resumen  approved  by  the  inspector. 

Art.  II.  Should  the  losses  sustained  by  a  company  affect  its  capital,  Government  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  demand  all  data  and  details  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  in  the  case  of 
said  cause  being  bad  management  a  committee  shall  be  q^pointed  to  make  all  requisite  re- 
forms. In  the  eyent  of  continued  bad  management  the  Government  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
suspend  the  guaranty.  It  is  understood  that  all  reduction  in  the  capital  shall  entail  a  cor- 
responding reduction  in  the  guaranty,  which  must  never  exceed  5  per  cent. 

INSPECTORS. 

Art.  12.  The  inspecting  staff  shall  comprise  one  head  inspector  and  five  assistants,  llie 
bead  inspector  shall  be  the  first  to  inspect  the  annual  statements  of  the  company,  and  shall 
"see  that  the  law  be  carried  out.  The  five  inspectors  shall  be  employed  as  follows :  Two  in 
the  city,  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Pampa  territory,  and  one  for  each  of  the  three  other 
districts. 

Art.  13.  The  head  inspector  shall  be  named  on  the  (^ning  of  the  first  establishments, 
and  his  assistants  according  as  their  services  are  required. 

Art.  14.  Salaries  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Government,  and  paid  pro  rata  by  the  companies. 
No  one  can  be  named  inspector  without  a  guaranty  of  1 10,000. 

Art.  15.  The  companies  shall  keep  their  books  and  accounts  in  the  language  of  the 
State,  and  shall  place  said  books  and  accounts  at  the  disposal  of  the  inspector  when  required. 

Art.  16.  The  inspectors  shall  be  at  liberty  to  inspect  the  establishments  at  any  moment, 
and  shall  be  compelled  to  inspect  them  at  least  twice  a  month. 

SUNDRY  PROVISIONS. 

Art.  17.  The  board  of  directors  alluded  to  in  article  6  shall  comprise  the  number  (if 
members  stipulated  in  the  statutes,  which  number  must  be  at  least  three. 

Art.  18.  In  all  questions  between  the  State  and  the.  companies  the  Rural  Society  shall  be 
ooDsalted. 

Art.  19U  Let  tins  be  published,  etc. 

PELLEGRINI. 
W.  Pacheco. 

EIGHT  MILLIONS   FOR  TEN  YEARS,    ETC. 

Under  these  regulations  it  will  be  seen  that  the  guaranty  of  5  per  cent, 
will  be  paid  in  gold ;  that  the  entire  amount  to  be  guarantied  shall  not  ex- 
ceed ^8,000,000  of  national  money ;  that  parties  applying  for  the  guaranty 
for  any  particular  establishment  must  give  full  details  as  to  owners,  the  form 
of  operation,  the  amount  invested,  the  quantity  of  meat  it  is  proposed  to 
export  annually,  estimates  of  costs  per  ton,  etc. ;  that  all  applications  for  the 
benefit  of  the  law  must  be  made  to  the  minister  of  finance ;  that  the  largest 
amount  of  capital  guarantied  in  any  one  establishment  will  be  ^1,000,000 
and  the  smallest  ^500,000 ;  that  when  two  or  more  parties  ask  for  the  guar- 
anty in  the  same  district  the  wants  and  particular  circumstances  of  the  district 
willl>e  taken  into  account,  so  as  to  make  the  privilege  as  extensive  as  pos- 
sible ;  that  where  an  application  is  granted  the  petitioners  must  deposit  the 
sum  of  ^5,000  in  the  National  Bank  as  a  guaranty  of  good  faith  on  their  part; 
that  all  establishments  which  come  under  the  gxiaranty  must  present  a  quar- 
terly account  of  operations ;  that  a  board  of  inspectors  shall  be  appointed, 
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who  will  exercise  periodical  superviision  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  the« 
different  establishments,  and  in  case  questions  shall  arise  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  establishments  the  same  shall  be  submitted  to  the  RuraL 
Society  for  settlement. 

PREPARING  TO  OPERATE  UNDER  THE  LAW. 

It  is  understood  that  several  establishments  are  now  preparing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  guaranty  thus  provided  by  the  Government,  and  that  they  are 
going  into  the  export  of  fresh  beef  on  a  very  large  scale,  with  special  steamers 
duly  fitted  up  with  all  necess^y  machinery  for  freezing  and  stowing  their 
cargoes.  They  will  have  warehouses  both  in  England  and  France  for  re- 
ceiving and  marketing  the  beef.  The  average  time  of  passage  of  these 
steamers  will  be  about  twenty-five  days.  It  is  hardly  necc;ssary  to  add  that 
the  Argentines  are  expecting  wonders  from  the  benefits  which  these  bounties 
will  confer  upon  the  cattle  industry  of  the  country,  and  are  already  antici- 
pating that  it  will  now  take  a  new  departure  of  prosperity. 

HOW  THE  BOUNTY  WILL  AFFECT  SHIPMENTS   FROM  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

How  far  the  Argentines  will,  with  their  5  per  cent,  bounty,  be  able  to 
interfere  with  the  fresh  beef  shippers  of  the  United  States  remains  to  be 
seen ;  but,  imtil  new  methods  are  adopted  here  for  the  preparation  of  beef 
for  exportation,  I  do  not  think  that  the  law  will  produce  any  great  competi- 
tion. At  present  what  is  known  as  stall-fed  cattle  are  quite  unknown  in  this 
country;  all  bullocks  for  the  market  are  taken  directly  off  the  grass,  and,  of 
course,  the  meat  is  soft  and  watery.  Until  they  discover  that  such  meat  will 
not  bear  profitable  exportation,  and  learn  that  dry  food  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prepare  fresh  meat  for  foreign  markets — especially  for  the 
long  distance  which  it  has  to  be  transported — I  doubt  if  the  pre^nt  move- 
ment of  the  Argentine  Government  for  a  5  per  cent,  guaranty  on  the  exports 
will  have  any  perceptible  effect  upon  the  cattle  business  of  the  United  States. 

E.  L.  BAKER, 


United  States  Consulate, 

Buenos  Ayresy  February  11^  1889. 


Consul. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BAKER. 

At  last  I  am  able  to  announce  that  Buenos  Ayres  has  a  port.  The  stand- 
ing joke,  first  perpetrated  by  the  late  President  Sarmiento,  that  "  the  people 
of  this  city  were  called  pbrteflos  (belonging  to  the  port)  on  the  principle  of 
contraries,  because  they  had  no  port,"  is  no  longer  applicable.  It  is  at  last 
an  accomplished  fact.  There  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  even  the  largest 
class  of  ocean  steamers  anchoring  12  miles  from  the  shore;  there  is  no 
longer  any  necessity  for  paying  the  excessive  charges  for  lighterage,  some- 
times amounting  to  more  than  the  entire  freight  from  Europe  oc  the  United 
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States,  which  during  all  these  years  has  constituted  such  an  enormous  tax 
upon  importations  to  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  first  section,  or  basin,  of 
what  is  to  be  a  port  large  enough  to  answer  all  the  necessities  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  for  j:enturies  to  come,  was  duly  inaugurated  and  opened 
to  the  public  yesterday. 

HISTORY  OF  THE   PROJECT. 

The  inception  of  the  movement  for  the  construction  of  this  great  work 
dates  back  half  a  century,  to  the  days  of  Rividavia,  the  liberator  of  the 
country  from  Spanish  rule,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  and  the  ex- 
pense which  it  involved  placed  it  then  beyond  the  means  of  the  infant  Re- 
l^ublic.  It  rested  as  an  undeveloped  idea  until  i860,  when  Seftor  Eduardo 
Madero,  one  of  the  wide-awake,  progressive  men  of  the  nation,  presented 
himself  to  the  Government  and  proposed  to  build  a  dock  "in  front  of  the 
viceroy's  custom-house,"  and  to  dredge  a  channel  thence  to  the  deepest  part 
of  the  River  Plate.  The  proposal  was  submitted  to  engineers  for  exami- 
nation, and  a  report  was  made  by  them  approving  the  project.  But  here  the 
matter  rested.  Congress  doubted  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme ;  or,  in  the 
unsettled  political  condition  of  the  country,  thought  the  time  inopportune 
for  embarking  in  the  enterprise.  ^ 

THE  RIACHUELO   PORT. 

Meanwhile  a  counter-project  was  brought  forward  and  approved,  utilizing 
for  the  purposes  of  a  port  the  Riachuelo  River,  a  little  stream  (very  like  the 
Chicago  River)  which  runs  through  the  city  and  empties  into  the  River  Plate ; 
and  during  the  last  twelve  years  the  work  of  deepening  the  channel  of  this 
str^m  and  building  a  mole,  or  levee,  along  the  same  has  been  steadily  prose- 
cuted by  the  Government.  In  connection  with  it  a  channel,  or  canal,  has 
been  dredged  6  or  7  miles  out  to  the  deep  waters  of  the  River  Plate,  capable 
of  receiving  vessels  drawing  24  feet  of  water,  thus  affording  a  provisional 
port  for  the  city  and  greatly  assisting  not  only  the  river  but  the  ocean  com- 
merce of  Buenos  Ayres. 

THE  MADERO   PORT  WORKS. 

It  was  this  provisional  port  which  delayed  and  postponed  the  greater  work 
which  Sefior  Madero  proposed.  In  the  face  of  all  the  support  he  could  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  scheme,  and  in  spite  of  the  approvals  successively  of  Presi- 
dents Mitre,  Sarmiento,  and  Abellenada,  it  was  not  until  the  administration 
of  President  Roca  that  the  sanction  of  the  national  Congress  was  finally 
given  to  the  project — just  twenty-five  years  after  it  was  first  proposed.  Upon 
the  plans  and  estimates  drawn  up  by  Sefior  Madero  the  enterprise  was  quickly 
floated  in  England.  On  the  bonds  of  the  nation  the  means  necessary  to  con- 
struct the  work  were  secured  without  difficulty.  The  contracts  were  made, 
and  in  1885  the  work  of  construction  was  commenced.  In  the  face  of  all 
manner  of  difficulties,  and  in  spite  of  the  repeated  destruction  of  unfinished 
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embankments  by  southeast  stojrms  so  common  in  the  River  Plate,  the  enter- 
prise/has  never  been  permitted  to  stop  for  a  moment,  and  gradually  we  have 
seen  the  great  project  assume  its  massive  proportions. 

INAUGURATION  OF  THE   FIRST  SBCTION. 

As  I  have  said,  the  first  section,  or  **  south  basin,^'  as  it  is  called,  was  duly 
opened  and  inaugurated  yesterday.  A  great  concourse  of  people  assisted  at 
the  ceremony.  There *was  a  general  flying  of  fligs  and  a  continuous  firing 
of  cannon.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  from  the  capital  Vice-President 
Pelligrini  (whose  father,  by  the  way,  was  the  first  engineer  who  reported  in 
favor  of  the  port)  represented  the  nation  on  the  interesting  occasion,  and  as 
one  after  another  a  fleet  of  great  ocean  steamers,  headed  by  the  Admiral 
Bown,  the  flag-ship  of  the  Argentine  navy,  drawing  24  feet  of  water,  moved 
down  the  channel  and  passed  through  the  open  gates  into  the  basin  the  en- 
thusiasm was  intense,  and  cheer  after  cheer  greeted  their  entrance.  Amidst 
the  flowing  of  wine  and  the  offering  of  toasts  Vice-President  Pelligrini  made 
the  inauguration  speech.     His  opening  words  were  as  follows: 

I  esteem  it  a  high  favor  of  fortune  that  I  should  preside  over  this  ceremony  and  inaugu- 
rate, in  the  name  of  the  nation,  this  first  section  of  the  port  works  of  the  capital.  We  ha%'e 
waited  long  for  this  movement,  but  its  slow  and  laborious  gestation  is  proportionate  to  the 
results  whidh  may  be  expected  from  the  port  when  fully  launched  into  active  and  vigorous 
existence.  Of  all  the  public  works  which  have  been  the  result  of  national  effort  none  is 
greater,  none  more  transcendental  than  this ;  for  it  is  not  only  another  feature  of  our  progress, 
but  the  crowning  work,  which  completes  the  fundamental  attire  of  thb  emporium,  and  its 
beneficent  action  will  not  only  be  felt  through  the  country  at  large,  but  it  will  extend  its  power 
to  the  neighboring  republics.  The  work  which  we  so  auspiciously  inaugurate  to-day  will, 
when  completed,  be  the  central  point  from  which  the  iron  rails  will  radiate  across  the  Andine, 
the  Bolivian,  and  the  Paraguayan  frontiers.  Here,  from  all  the  far  interior,  they  will  meet  at 
this  focus  of  trade  and  industry,  solidly  forged  to  these  docks  that  now  form  a  new  and  strouger 
link  in  the  world's  commerce. 

And  he  concluded  thus  : 

I  must  not  close  without  an  expression  of  national  gratitude  to  the  promoters  and  execu- 
tors of  this  great  work.  All  honor  to  Rividavia^the  greatest  of  Argentine  statesmen,  who,  in 
the  cradle  of  our  national  existence,  decreed  half  a  century  ago  that  this  was  a  work  which 
must  be  done.  Years  rolled  by,  but  the  idea  always  lived.  Afler  sixty  years  of  expectancy 
the  Congress  of  1882  voted  the  great  law,  and  President  Roca  signed  the  contract  None 
supported  Rividavia's  idea  with  such  energy,  such  persistency,  such  perseverance  as  Eduardo 
Madero ;  and  in  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  labors  the  people  have  christened  the  port 
with  his  name,  thus  immortalizing  him  on  earth  for  all  time  to  come.  His  engineers,  Messrs. 
Hawkshaw  and  Hayter,  have  here  confirmed  the'  reputation  they  had  previously  earned  in 
their  own  country.  In  stating  that  this  is  the  first  great  work  in  this  country  finished  within 
the  terms  of  the  contract  and  within  the  original  estimates,  I  give  no  £unt  praise  to  the  oon- 
tractors,  Messrs.  Walker  &  G).  In  the  name  of  the  nation,  I  thank  both  engineers  and 
contractors. 

In  the  name  of  the  Creator,  the  blessed  source  of  all  truth  and  fountain  of  all  knowledge, 
I  now  open  this  basin  to  the  national  commerce. 

The  archbishop  of  Buenos  Ayres  then  blessed  the  work,  and  Dr.  Costa, 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  who  stood  sponsor  for  the  work,  concluded 
the  ceremonies  in  a  short  speech,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  immense  advantage 
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which  the  country  would  reap  from  the  realization  of  this  great  enterprise, 
"destined  to  facilitate  and  stimulate  the  development  of  the  commercial  re- 
lations of  the  Argentine  Republic  with  foreign  countries;"  henceforth,  *'it 
can  no  longer  be  said  that  the porteHos  of  Buenos  Ayres  have  no  port,"  and 
"the  joyful  nfews  of  this  colossal  monument  which  the  Government  to-day 
opens  to  commerce  is  now  being  cabled  to  all  civilized  countries." 

WHAT  REMAINS  TO  BE  COMPLETED. 

There  are  three  othS*  basins  or  docks,  of  equal  size  with  the  one  just 
opened,  in  process  of  construction,  connected  by  gates  and  with  deep  canals 
on  each  side,  all  of  them  approached  from  the  outer  roads  through  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Riachuelo.  They  are  all  progressing  rapidly  towards  completion, 
and  within  two  years  it  is  expected  that  the  entire  port  will  be  opened  to 
commerce. 

OFFICIAL  PORT   CHARGES. 

The  Government  has  to-day  published  a  decree  in  reference  to  the  charges 
for  entering  the  basin.  They  are  arranged  as  follows,  to-wit :  All  ocean- 
going vessels,  10  cents  per  ton  register  for  the  first  seven  days,  and  tj4  cents 
for  subsequent  days ;  river  steamers,  of  50  meters  and  less  in  length,  ^10  per 
diem;  upwards  of  50  meters  and  less  than  75,  ^15 ;  upwards  of  75  meters 
and  less  than  100,  {20 ;  upwards  of  100  meters',  ^25  per  diem.  To  this  50 
per  cent,  will  be  added  for  loading  or  discharging. 

E.  L.  BAKEJl, 

•  Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Buenos  Ayres ^  January  2p,  i88g. 


ARGENTINE  GRAIN   SHIPMENTS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BAKER,  OF  BUENOS  AYRES. 

f 

In  regard  to  the  exports  of  grain  from  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the 
year  1887,  ^  hBNt  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  official  figures  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tons. 

Exports  of  wheat 237,866 

Exports  of  com 361,848 

Exports  of  linseed 81,208 

Of  this,  it  likewise  appears  that  the  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom 
were  as  follows : 

Tons. 

Shipments  of  wheat  to  Great  Britain 145,948 

Shipmentsof  00m  to  Great  Britain ^ I77»769 

Shipments  of  linseed  to  Great  Britain 62,975 

In  regard  to  the  amount  carried  respectively  by  steamers  and  sailing  ves- 
sels, there  is  no  data  at  my  command  from  which  I  am  able  to  obtain  the 
information,  for  the  reason  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  vessel's  leaving  this 
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country  for  foreign  ports  did  not  clear  for  any  specified  jx)rt,  while  many 
others  cleared  for  Falmouth  for  orders.  In  many  cases  these  orders  sent  the 
vessels  to  continental  ports.  Under  these  circumstances  all  I  can  do  is  to 
give  the  total  shipments  abroad,  by  steamer  and  sailing  vessel,  respectively, 
as  follows : 


Ports  of  shipment. 


Bueoos  Ajrrea , 

Do 

From  all  other  ports^., 
Do 


Total  tons  shipped. 


Craft.* 


Steam i^. 

Sailing 

Steam 


Sailing 


Wheat. 

Com. 

44*837 

3,700 

130,948 

58,381 

xaS,S53 
1x8,844 

79,440 
38,0x1 

837,866 

361,848 

«3,77o 
X9,i«7 

18.566 
99.745 

8x.9o8 


It  appears,  from  the  official  returns  of  navigation,  that  during  1887  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  steamers,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  437,990  tons,  cleared 
from  Argentine  ports  for  the  British  islands  with  cargo.  During  the  same 
time,  three  hundred  and  forty-six  sailing  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
of  148,155  tons,  cleared  with  cargo  for  the  British  islands.  Of  the  latter, 
two  hundred  and  thirty-one  sailing  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  99^759  tons, 
cleared  for  Falmouth  for  orders. 

The  average  time  of  passage  from  the  River  Plate  to  Great  Britain  is 
thirty  days  for  steamers  and  seventy  days  for  sailing  vessels. 

E.  L.  BAKER, 

:  QmsuL 

United  States  Consulate. 

Buenos  Ayres,  January  ^ly  i88g. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BIRD,  OF  CARACAS. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  and  translation  of  a  decree 
of  the  President  of  Venezuela,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  tha^  the  port  of  La 
Guayra  has  passed  under  the  management  and  control  of  the  Breakwater 
Company,  and  that  a  schedule  of  import  and  export  tolls  to  be  levied  on  com- 
merce is  therein  published  and  ratified  by  the  Government. 

WINFIELD  S.  BIRD, 

Consul  in  charge. 
United  States  Legation, 

Caracas^  March  2j,  i88g. 


[TransUuion  of  xcgulatioa.J 

Dr.  J.  P.  Rojas  Paul,  President  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela,  in  use  of  the  authority 
conceded  him  by  article  i  of  Law  VI.  of  the  code  of  Hacienda;  and  in  consideratioo  of  the 
fact  that  the  first  section  of  the  port  and  breakwater  of  La  Guayra  has  been  opened  to  the 
custom-house  and  commercial  service  in  conformity  with  article  13  of  the  coDtract  celebrated 
to  that  effect,  that  was  approved  by  Congress  May  12, 1886,  decrees— 
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Art.  I.  The  Breakwater  Compooy  will,  in  the  future,  take  chaige of  the  embarkation, dis- 
embarkatidn,  storage,  and  porterage  of  coastwise  and  imported  merchandise  and  of  the  national 
productions  to  be  exported,  all  under  the  orders  and  inspection  of  the  employes  of  the  custom- 
house and  coast-guard  under  the  formalities  established  by  the  laws,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  chiefs  of  customs  shall  exercise  complete  fiscal  jurisdiction  over  all  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  the  works  of  the  port  and  breakwater.,  * 

Art.  2.  The  company  is  authorized  to  engage  ,the  services  of  the  launches  that  embark 
and  diseo^bark  merchaQdise  and  products ;  but  this  service  will  continue  subject  to  the  rules 
of  the  police  of  the  poet  and  to  the  instructions  that  the  collector  of  customs,  in  his  character 
of  port  captain,  may  dictate  to.  preserve  order  and  regularity. 

Art.  3.  The  freight  handling  party  of  the  La  Guayra  custom-house  will  be  disbanded  in 
two  months  from  the  date  of  publication  of  this  decree,  which  term  Is  conceded  to  the  laborers 
that  compose  it*in  order  that  they  may  seek  employment  in  the  said  Breakwater  Company, 
that  ha$  engaged  to  employ  them,  or  is  the  service  of  commerce  for  the  transport  of  merchan- 
dise and  produce  from  the  custom-house  to  the  warehouses,  or  vice  versa^  or  in  any  other 
work. 

Art.  4.  The  Government  approves  the  tariff  established  by  the  La  Guayra  Port  and  Break- 
water Company,  agreed  upon  with  the  commerce  of  the  port,  for  imports,  exports,  porterage, 
and  storage,  embraced  in  the  following  terms : 

IMPORTS. 

(i)  Dry  goods,  hardware,  and  other  articles  that  pay  duty,  per  100  kilograms,  32.69 
centimes. 

(j2)  Rovisioos  (except  thoie  classed  in  article  3)  and  foreign  woods,  per  100  kilograms, 
28.84  centimes. 

(3)  Floor,  rice,  com,  beans,  peas,  and  potatoes  imported,  per  100  kilograms,  19.23  cen- 
times. 

(4)  Machinery,  coal,  cement,  caustic  soda,  resin,  tallow,  stearine,  and  other  similar  articled, 
per  100  kilograms,  17.30  centimes. 

Packages  that  weigh  from  2,000  to  4,000  kilograms  will  pay  double  the  tariff  prices; 
those  in  excess  of  4,000  will  pay  conventional  rates. 

On  merchandise,  etc.,  that  may  have  been  deposited  in  the  warehouses  or  stowed  on  the 
groands  of  the  company  to  be  again  shipped,  there  will  be  collected  per  *ioo  kilograms, 
3.846  centiniiies. 

On  pieces  or  packages  that  measure  from  80  to  160  cubic  feet  there  will  be  collected  25 
per  cent,  more  than  the  stipulated  prices.     Each  80  feet  in  excess  will  pay  at  the  same  rate. 

Empty  casks,  bottles,  boxes,  demijohns,  or  other  similar  articles  will  pay  50  per  cent,  more 
than  the  price  stipulated  in  article  i. 

EXPORTS. 

(5)  Products  for  export  and  hides  in  bales,  per  100  kilc^^rams,  17.3P  centimes. 

(6)  Loose  cattle  hides  and  horns,  per  100  kilograms,  34.61  centimes. 

COASTWISE  MERCHANDISE. 

(7)  Entrance  and  clearance,  per  100  kilograms,  19.23  centimes. 

(8)  Loose  hides  and  horns,  per  100  kilograms,  34.61  centimes. 

A  rebate  of  10  per  cent  on  the  above  fixed  prices  will  be  made  to  coastwise  vessels  that 
are  loaded  or  dischaiged  at  the  wharves  without  assistance  from  the  launches. 

Storage,  per  100  kilograms  per  day,  3.846  centimes. 

Ground  rent,  per  square  meter  per  week,  7.692  centimes. 

Ballast  for  embarking  to  ship's  side,  per  ton,  1.44  centimes. 

Baggage  tariff, — For  landing  each  passenger,  with  50  kilograms  of  baggage,  96.15  cen- 
times; for  each  kilogram  of  baggage  in  excess,  1.923  centimes;  for  porterage  on  baggagQ 
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to  custom-house,  railway  station,  hotels,  warehouses,  or  private  houses,  per  kilogram,  1.923 
centimes. 

Art.  5.  It  being  necessary,  for  the  continuance  of  the  port  works,  that  the  use  of  the  cen- 
tral wharf  shall  cease,  it  is  declared  closed.  Said  service  will,  in  future,  be  carried  on  through 
the  basin,  wharves,  and  warehouses  constructed  by  the  company ;  and  the'  examinations  of  all 
those  articles  that,  on  account  of  their  excessive  size,  weight,  and  other  circumstances,  have 
heretofore  been  made  at  said  central  wharf  will  now  be  practiced  in  said  warehouses. 
'  Art.  6.  Whenever  the  custom-house  shall  prescribe  unusual  hours,  either  on  Sundays  or 
feast  days,  for  the  dispatch  of  any  vessel,  the  company  will  be  obliged  to  furnish  .the  service 
necessary  for  freightin^or  discharging  said  vessel. 

Art.  7.  The  custom-house,  coast-guard,  and  the  company  will  punctually  observe  the 
laws  of  Hacienda  in  reference  to  imports,  exports,  and  coastwise  trad6  without  other  modifi- 
cations thin  those  indicated  providing  for  the  new  form  of  conducting  the  traftic. 

Art.  8.  The  minister  of  Hacienda  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  decree. 

Granted,  signed  by  my  hand,  sealed  with  the  great  national  seal,  and  countersigned  by  the 
minister  of  Hacienda  in  the  federal  palace  at  Caracas,  March  22,  1889. 

J.  P.  ROJAS  PAUL. 
Countersigned: 

J.  M.  Larbs, 

Minister  ofHadendm. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BUTTERFIELD,  OF  GHENT, 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  given  in  the  table  entitled  "  the  merchant 
marine  of  Belgium,"  and  annexed  hereto,  shows  that  the  total  number  of  mer- 
chant vessels  at  the  end  of  any  one  of  the  given  years  has  often  and,  on  the 
whole,  diminishingly  varied ;  but  the  carrying  capacity,  as  exhibited  by  the 
tonnage,  with  the  exception  of  the  periods  comprised  in  the  years  1857  to 
1863  and  1866  to  187I1  has,  on  the  contrary,  increased.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  consistent  decline  in  number  and  tonnage  for  the  years  1857  to  1863 
corresponds  to  the  trade  revival  in  England  after  the  panic  following  the 
Crimean  war  and  the  crushing  of  the  Indian  mutiny.  Thus,  to  the  more 
active  competition  of  Great  Britain,  the  temporary  falling  off  in  Belgian 
shipping  must  probably  be  ascribed.  In  187 1  the  yearly  tonnage  reached  its 
ebb  (26,004  tons),  but  the  causes  thereof  are  sufficiently  indicated  in  the 
disturbance  of  commerce  caused  by  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  Since  then, 
however,  favorable  progress  has  been  the  rule,  and  in  fifteen  years  the  ton- 
nage has  more  than  trebled,  although  the  comparative  difference  in  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  is  but  five  (sixty  in  1871,  sixty-five  in  1887).  This  eventual 
growth  is  probably  due  to  the  legitimate  development  of  judicious  enterprise. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  class  of  boats  has  greatly  changed,  for 
in  1857  steamers  formed  less  than  3j^  per  cent,  of  the  entire  fleet,  whereas 
in  1 87 1  the  number  rose  to  20,  and  in  1887  ^^  ^4/4  P^r  cent.  If  we  look  to 
the  origin  and  subsequent  vicissitudes  we  find  about  i  }i  per  cent,  launched 
in  Belgium,  over  i  per  cent,  condemned,  5  per  cent,  wreckedi  and  7  per  cent, 
sold  to  foreign  buyers. 
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The  classification  table  shows  to  what  ports  the  vessels  of  the  fleet  be- 
longed on  the  31st  of  December,  1887,  together  with  their  tonnage. 

THE   MERCHANT   MMIINE  OF   BELGIUM,   l857-*87. 
Causes  of  increase  and  decrease  of  merchant  vessels. 


Dec.  3x  — 


1858 ^. 

»«S9 - 

x86i 

186a.. «. 

1863 

1864 

X865 «.. 

x866 

X867 

x868 _. 

X869 ^. 

XD^#%*«  ••••••••• 

107X  ■••■•*•««••• 

x87a 

1873 

X874 

X875 

X876 

1877 

x^tS 

X879 

x88o 

x88x 

x88a..... 

1883 

X884 


ZOO5  •■•*••  •■••• 

1886 

X887 


Launched. 


No. 


XX 

X 
X 
3 
X 


X 
X 
9 


3 

X 
X 


Tons. 


6,705 
600 
180 

x,6oo 
3»5 


600 


356 


■%• •••••#••• 


■•■•••*•«•*• 


4,X3« 


896 
869 

875 


8.844 
1,3" 
z>343 


Naturalized. 


No. 


6 

I 
6 
3 

X 
3 

3 

33 

«3 

9 
xo 

9 

7 

3 

4 
xo 

»5 
8 
6 
6 
8 

x6 
8 

xo 

5 

6 

4 
9 

6 

4 
4 


Tons. 


3,65x 
x,o5o 
x,64i 
x,x83 

"7 
x,x8s 
x,6x3 

XO,85X 

6,348 
1,448 
5,321 

5,000 

z»439 
1.096 
8,838 

16,7x3 
8,660 

4,  408 
a.  164 

7#34X 
x9,38o 

13.390 
XX, 446 

10.094 
6,X53 

10,499 

5,o«6 

9.364 
3.3*7 
4.495 


Wrecked. 


No. 


8 

5 

8 

5 

4 
5 
5 

3 
3 
5 

4 

9 
3 

5 

4 
4 

4 

6 
5 
3 

X 

4 

3 

4 
5 

4 
4 

X 
X 


Tons. 


1.748 
3,503 

9.379 
1.648 

1.090 

1.179 

1,324 

517 
427 

1,50a 
684 

x,o8a 
946 

3,307 

1.549 

1.479 

64s 
3,87X 

4.313 

3,067 

385 

9,671 
1.603 

3.509 
4.69X 

3.095 

8,647 
3,03a 

1,103 


690 


Condemned. 


No. 


3 

X 

9 

4 

3 

X 

3 

X 
X 

a 

X 


Tons. 


745 
X78 

937 

1.075 

796 

x8o 

1.445 

933 
536 

709 
i.«74 


8a4 
976 

187 


645 


390 


593 


865 


Broken  up. 


No. 


Tons. 


463 


373 


138 


Saks  (foreign). 


No. 


6 
3 
3 

X3 

X 

4 

3 

8 
5 

9 
13 
17 

6 

8 

7 
8 

4 
xa 

3 
xo 

6 

3 
4 

4 

7 

3 

3 

3 

5 

X 

4 


Tons. 


6,399 
1.05a 

487 
3.091 

776 
3,016 
1,169 

1.825 
1,033 

1,436 
3,691 
7,5" 
1,677 
1,676 

3,614 

1,639 
1.999 
5,960 
576 
3,949 
3, 90s 

1,425 

899 
1,6x3 
3,6ax 

6X3 

1,2x4 

439 
5, 120 

658 
3,455 


Actual  condition  at  end  of  each  year. 


1857. 
X858. 

1859- 
x86o. 

x86x. 
x869. 
1863. 
X864. 
X865. 
x866. 
»867. 
1868. 


December  31 — 


Number. 

Tonnage. 

SaU. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Sail. 

Steam. 

149 

5 

147 

40,397 

2,050 

136 

6 

149 

38,83X 

3,317 

131 

4 

135 

35.639 

1,559 

X08 

8 

116 

28,857 

4,254 

X03 

8 

XXX 

27.252 

4,484 

96 

7 

103 

25.663 

3,284 

91 

6 

97 

24,533 

2,714 

99 

8 

X07 

30,903 

4,075 

104 

8 

xxa 

35,509 

4,220 

91 

7 

98 

33,239 

4,686 

8x 

9 

90 

31,198 

6,357 

68 

XX 

79 

93.141 

8,759 

Total. 


49,447 
42,X48 

37,  «9i 
33,111 
31,736 
28,947 
27,247 
34,977 
39,279 
37,925 
37,555 
31.893 
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Achtai  comdiium  at  the  end  of  each  year —  Continued. 


Docciubw  9^^~ 


1870....^... 


••••••«••«•«•• 


X87X... 
1873.., 

1873.. 
1874.. 
1875.., 
X876.., 
1877.. 
1878.., 
1879.. 

x88o... 
x88x.., 
x88a... 
X883.. 
1884... 

n886.. 
X887.., 


••  ••  «  ••••••**•  •♦••••• 


Number. 


Sail. 


67 
55 

48 
¥> 
4X 
33 
3a 
as 
aa 

a4 

«S 

■4 
x8 

16 
XS 

»3 

XX 

xa 
xo 


Steam. 


xa 
xa 
xa 

»9 
a8 

a4 
37 

•3 
a8 

34 
39 
4a 
4« 
46 
47 
5X 
54 
55 
55 


Total. 


19 
«7 
60 

59 
69 
57 
59 
48 

SO 
58 
64 
66 

59 
6a 

6a 

64 
65 
67 
6S 


SaH. 


a3,98x 
ao,648 
I7,a62 
x6,ao5 
16,434 
«4,9a5 
H,756 
X5.130 

«>.547 
«o,3X9 

XX, 655 
xo,44a 

7*354 
6,750 

6.45« 
5,9*5 
5.053 

5,554 

5,500 


Steam. 


8,76a 

9.50X 

8,74« 

x6,X4x 

30,005 

30,397 

35,430 

99,850 

37.858 
50,389 
59,536 
6s,aa4 
70,486 

75.897 
79,90a 
74,667 
79,809 
81,283 

8o,89X 


TotaL 


3*,743 

*30.«49 
a6,ooi 

32,346 
46,439 

45,3" 

50,186 

44,980 
48.405 
60,708 

7«,«9» 
75.666 

77,840 

82,647 

86,360 

8o.S9» 
84,86a 

86,837 

86,39" 


ClassiJUaHoH^  according  to  tonnage^  of  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  th£  TMsrious  ports  of 

Belgium  on  thi  ^tst  cf  December y  1887. 


VflMobof— 


x,6oo  tons  and  abof<e  ..(.m* 

900  to  x,6c»  tons 

800  to  900  tons 

700  to  800  tons 

too  to  700  tons M... 

500  to  6c»  tops 

400  to  500  tons 

300  to  400  tons 

200  to  300  tons 

SO  to  aoo  tons 


Total. 


Antwerp. 


i 


N0, 

x 
x 


CO 


ax 

13 

a 

5 
5 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


5« 


51,994 
x8,axo 

1,706 

4,438 

3,9x0 

1,036 

907 

379 
aox 

97 


83,878 


Ghent. 


en 


No, 


•  § 


a,a87 


680 


8,967 


Nieoport. 


CO 


No. 


I 


303 


303 


Ostend. 


N*. 


I 


Total. 


^ 


No. 


843 


X 
X 
X 
X 


243    10 


a 
S 

CA 


No. 

ax 

«5 

a 

5 
6 

X 

I 
a 

X 
X 


55 


s 


51,994 
■0,497 

4.438 
4.590 
1.036 

907 

68a 
aox 
340 


86.391 


F.  W.  L.  BUTTERFIELD, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Ghent^  Fckn^ry  28^  1889, 
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RAW  SILK  PRODUCTION   OF  SYRIA. 

RkPORT  BY  CONSUL  BISSINGER,  OF  BEIRUT. 

In  view  of  the  recent  unprecedented  rise  in  raw  silk  (commercially  known 
as  '*sQic  grdge"),  attributed  mainly  to  the  immense  purchases  of  a  formid- 
able syndicate,  said  to  be  American,  the  following  items  with  reference  to  the 
Syrian  raw  silk  production  for  the  year  1888  may  prove  opportune  and  of 
some  interest  to  the  American  silk  industry,  especially  as  Syrian  silk  growers 
now  look  covetously  towards  that  market,  which  has,  in  a  very  short  period, 
developed  into  phenomenal  proportions. 

The  harvest  of  silk  cocoons  for  the  year  under  review,  which,  according 
to  carefully  collected  statistics^  amounted  to  a  grand  total  of  5,626,697 
pounds,  was  mainly  remarkable  for  its  deficit  of  from  15  to  30  per.  cent., 
according  to  locality.  The  upper  region  of  Mount  Lebanon  suffered  most, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  unusually  cold  weather,  which  destroyed  a  great 
part  of  the  foliage  of  the  silk  or  mulberry  tree.  This  caused  the  more  timid 
cultivators  to  throw  away  part  of  their  silk-worms  as  an  offset  to  the  dimin- 
ished yield  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  with  a  view  to  keep,  if  possible,  the 
price  of  the  leaf  within  reasonable  limits,  a  calculation,  however,  which 
proved  wholly  fallacious,  for  the  price  of  a  load  of  about  56  pounds  of  mul- 
berry leaves  —  the  only  nourishment  of  the  silk-worm  —  rose  rapidly  from 
about  I2.96  to  about  I5.36.  Those  cultivators,  therefore,  who  threw  away 
all  their  worms  and  sold  their  mulberry  leaves  did  an  excellent  stroke  of 
business,  since  the  price  obtained  for  them  was  fabulous  and  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  average  price  realized  for  raw  silk. 

The  quality  of  the  cocoons  also  left  much  to  be  desired,  and  this  the  silk 
growers  claim  to  be  invariably  the  case  when  the  leaves  are  dear  or  scarce, 
because  the  worms  are  then  either  insuflftciently,  or,  at  least,  less  generously, 
fed.  The  ruling  quotations  for  cocoons  in  the  Syrian  market  during  the 
harvest  of  1888  were  from  75  to  90  cents  per  oke;  this,  after  reeling  and  in- 
cidental expenses,  such  as  cost  of  transportation,  etc.,  makes  the  Syrian  raw 
silk  cost  about  45  francs  (I8.69)  per  kilogram  of  2.2  pounds  in  French  mar- 
kets, while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  prices  realized  in  Marseilles  and  Lyons 
were  in  many  instances  not  above  42  francs,  or  about  |8.io,  per  kilogram. 

Syrian  silk  reelers,  apprehending  a  still  further  decline,  and  encumbered 
with  old  silk  at  the  beginning  of  last  year's  crop,  were  reluctantly  obliged 
to  sell  to  a  yielding  market,  which  continued  its  downward  course  until  the 
second  week  in  December,  1888.  The  last  sales  were  at  great  sacrifices,  and 
over  200  bales  are  reported  to  have  been  disposed  of  at  between  39  francs 
(17-53)  ^^d  43  francs  (I8.30)  per  kilogram. 

The  syndicate  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  report  had  in  the 
meantime  been  formed  and  quietly  bought  up  all  the  old  raw  silk  that  was 
ofiering  at  these  ridiculously  low  prices.     Manufacturers  of  silk  stuffs,  work- 
ing at  full  speed,  became  aware  of  and  were  surprised  at  its  immense  purchases' 
No.  104,  April 8. 
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and  hastened  to  lay  in  a  new  supply  of  raw  silk,  which  produced  such  a  firm- 
ness in  the  market  that  it  rapidly  advanced  within  one  week  over  5  francs 
(96.5  cents)  per  kilogram.  The  reeling  establishments  in  Syria,  however, 
had  already  entirely  disposed  of  their  previous  year's  product  and  partially 
of  that  of  1888,  on  the  remaining  portion  of  which  they  will,  especially  if 
present  prices  continue  to  prevail,  be  able  to  indemnify  themselves  in  a  meas- 
ure for  the  losses  suffered  in  preceding  years.  The  latest  sales  reported  from 
France  were  made  at  from  46  to  52  francs  {%Z,ZZ  to  JI10.04)  per  kilogram, 
according  to  quality  and  mark. 

The  silk  eggs  now  almost  exclusively  used  in  Syria  are  those  coming  from 
the  Island  of  Corsica  and  from  Var,  in  France,  as  stated  in  a  previous  re- 
port, dated  June  30,  1886. 

The  comparatively  rigorous  beginning  of  the  winter  we  are  now  experi- 
encing promises  an  excellent  harvest  for  1889,  barring  a  recurrence  of  the 
belated  spring  frost  of  the  past  year. 

In  consequence  of  last  year's  low  figures  for  the  quality  of  raw  silk  neces- 
sary for  the  native  Syrian  silk  industry  and  the  disproportionate  high  price 
paid  for  cocoons  during  harvest  time,  the  reeling  establishments  of  this  country 
prepared  all  their  raw  silk  in  the  manner  usually  required  by  European  silk- 
weavers,  depending  wholly  on  the  Chinese  markets  for  the  needful  supply  of 
the  home  manufacturers.  This,  however,  has  so  far  proven  a  very  disastrous 
speculation,  for  the  extreme  Orient  (China)  readily  responded  to  the  gen- 
eral rise  in  prices  in  Western  markets,  while  the  principal  consumers  of  the 
products  of  the  Syrian  weavers,  viz,  Constantinople  and  Cairo,  are  still  well 
stocked  with  their  textile  fabrics,  and  decline  to  purchase  at  advanced  prices. 

DIRECT  TRADE  WITH  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  well  known  in  Syria  that  the  United  States  has  become,  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time,  an  immense  consumer  of  raw  silks,  and  the  silk  reelers 
here  are  manifesting  much  anxiety  to  establish  direct  intercourse  with  our 
manufacturers  and  merchants.  They  claim  that  their  raw  silk  compares  very 
favorably  with  the  product  of  other  countries  and  is  superior  to  that  of 
Broussa,  in  Asia  Minor,  which,  I  am  informed  by  a  leading  firm  here,  now 
finds  its  way  directly  to  the  United  States. 

What  puzzles  the  average  silk  cultivator  here  is  to  know  why  the  manu- 
facturer in  the  United  States  should  want  to  pay  an  advance  of  at  least  8  to 
10  per  cent,  for  Syrian  silk  in  the  form  of  commission,  brokerage,  etc.,  to 
Marseilles  and  Lyons,  when  he  could  address  himself  direct  to  any  of  the 
many  reputable  houses  here  and  make  his  own  terms.  As  has  already  been 
stated  in  previous  reports,  I  would  reiterate  that  there  are  many  respectable 
firms  here  of  approved  commercial  probity  and  ample  resources  who  arc 
most  anxious  to  make  a  direct  beginning  with  the  United  States,  and  would - 
offer  every  facility  within  their  power  to  induce  and  establish  upon  a  firm 
basis  mutually  profitable  relations  with  our  people. 
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It  has  been  said,  I  believe,  that  the  Syrian  silk,  as  now  reeled,  is  unsuited 
to  American  requirements,  the  latter  demanding  a  stronger  thread.  The 
manufacturers  here  claim  that  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  spin  the  silk 
any  given  size  or  thickness ;  the  change,  if  any  be  necessary,  could  be  easily 
effected  and  would  probably  only  tend  to  reduce  instead  of  increase  the 
cost. 

The  Syrian  raw  silk  is  now  exclusively  sold  to  French  firms  at  Marseilles 
and  Lyons,  who,  at  harvest  time,  make  advances  to  some  of  the  reeling  es- 
tablishments here  to  enable  them  to  purchase  all  the  cocoons  they  may  need 
in  addition  to  those  raised  by  themselves  to  supply  the  demand  for  their 
mark.  These  advances  are  in  the  shape  of  three  months'  acceptances, 
against  which  the  Syrian  silk  reeler  consigns  his  raw  products,  but  there  are 
also  many  spinners  who  are  independent  of  foreign  aid  and  who  are,  free 
agents  in  the  disposal  of  their  raw  silks. 

Our  manufacturers  will  not  find  it  difficult,  upon  examination  and  reflec- 
tion, to  decide  for  themselves  whether  it  will  be  more  remunerative  to  ad- 
dress themselves  directly  to  the  producers  here  for  their  Syriaft  silk,  or  to 
continue  to  cover  their  purchases  through  Marseilles  and  Lyons  commission 

houses. 

ERHARD  BISSINGER, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Beirut,  February  21,  i88g. 


COREAN  TRADE. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  the  quarterly  returns  of  trade  for 
Corea — July,  August,  and  September,  1888 — from  the  North  China  Herald 
of  November  31,  1888. 

CH.  CHAILLE  LONG, 

Charge  d*  Affairs,  Ad.  Int. 

Legation  of  the  United  States. 

.   Seoul,  Corea,  December  16, 1888. 


CUSTOM-HOUSK, 

Yuensan,  October  ^^  1888. 
In  oonfoniiity  with  the  instnictioiis  contained  in  jour  dispatch  No.  143,  of  1885, 1  now 
transmit  to  the  statistical  department  at  Shanghai,  for  publication,  the  statistics  of  the  trade  of 
this  port  for  the  third  quarter  of  the  year  1888. 
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TONNAGE. 


The  Dumber,  tonnage,  and  moyements  of  vessels,  entered  and  cleared  doling  tke  qiiaiter, 
are  set  forth  in  the  following  table: 


Description. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tods. 

No. 

a 
9 

Tons. 

Sailing  vessels 
Steamer^   ...... 

EtUertd. 

a 
3 

5 

7 

x66 
4.ax8 

166 

3 

3 
6 

a 
3 

S 
5 

4,ai8 

3 

4,218 

Ka.6ci 

Total.... 

4.ax8 
4.45a 

4,384 
4,518 

3 
6 

a 
3 

4,218 
4.499 

IX 

«9 

4 

9 

»3 
x8 

t2,8ao 

Same  quartcrp 

X887. 

13,469 

CUartd. 

Sailing  vesseb 
Steamers 

aS3 
4,ax8 

x66 
4,ai8 

419 
«a,654 

3 

3 

4 

4,ax8 

Total.... 

4.47* 
4.398 

4,ai8 
4,a7a 

5 

9 

4,384 
4,708 

«3,073 
«3.378 

Same  quarter, 

1887. 

Of  sailing  vessels  entered  one  was  from  Fusan,  and  one  from  Osaka.  Of  nine  steamers 
entered  five  were  from  Fusan  and  four  from  Vladivostock. .  The  four  sailing  vesseb  cleared 
were  for  Osaka;  remaining  in  port,  none.  Of  nine  steamers  cleared  four  were  for  Fusan  and 
five. for  Vladivostock;  remaining  in  port,  none. 

IMPORTS. 

The.  principal  articles  of  import  from  foreign  countries  and  G»ean  ports  during  |he  q'oar- 
ter,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  previous  years,  have  been  as  follows : 


Description  of  goods. 


Cotton  goods: 
Shirtings  ~ 

Grmy.M .yards... 

White - ^ do 

T-dolha do. — 

Drillf.... do 

Sheetings • .do 

Lenos do 

Turkey  reds , do 

Lawns  « Ao 

Cottons,  dyed  and  figured.. do 

Chinese  nanlceens.. .do 

HandlcerchiefiB......' .*. doieu.. 

Toweb. ...xlo 

Japanese  piece  goods yards.. 

Yam... piculs.. 

Woolen  goods: 

Lastings. yards.. 

Cloth,  Russian... ^ do..... 

Blaiikols. pftin... 

Iletab : 
Iron  — 

Old.. ..M piculs... 

Naib do.... 

Lead « « do.... 

Copper*^ 

Japan..............M.......«M do.... 

White. M..... CM... •••M.......M.M .....•••......do.... 

Spelter^. do.... 


x88s. 


a,oX7,5«5 
i,8oo 


1,380 


48,132 

3i,aoo 

141,886 


VOIBpCMDQ  tm.«..*MM*«*.«M«*..«*** •••■•••••.•... •••.•••do.... .. 


x6,96o 

63 

75 

S,59« 
ao 

9,040 

450 

«7 


4x« 

18 

8 


It 

4«8 
66 


1886. 


X, 583,115 

8,a8o 


3,600 

x6,8oo 
11,900 


60,960 


a5,6oo 
xoa 
831 

xo,a34 

43 


X887. 


a6 


5SO 

46 


44 
•8 


K»98S,959 
•0,880 

•4.(n> 

50,605 

34,890 

1x1,981 

55.686 

436, 3» 

84.893 

ao4.3« 

754 

3»3 
98,099 

3» 

99,671 
i,4«o 


x888. 


•47 
86 


•31 

19 


9,294,6x9 

36,360 

•,400 

«9,336 
«8,aoo 

458,330 
29,aoo 

575.076 
99.686 
94.780 

50a 

«9.449 
100 

»3,a3o 

«,750 

56a 


■ta73 
««5 
«37 

>.S54 

33 

9"5 

3« 
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IMPORTS — Continued. 


Description  of  soods. 


Foreign  snndriet : 

Beer  and  porter value  in  dollars... 

Cigan  and  cigarettes^ do 

Coal  and  coke ..tons... 

Dyes,  aniline .....^ piculs... 

Flour,  American... ^ »^jdo 

Gnss-cloth M yards... 

Iron«ware value  in  dollars... 

Machinery ^ do 

Matdies,  wood ', » gross... 

Needles .» miDe... 

Oils,  kerosene gallons... 

Porcelain .value  In  dollars.., 

Sak<  and  samshu frici|b... 

SiDe  piece  goods... ...yards... 

Sugar^ piculs... 

Wines «. value  in  dollars... 

Native  sundries : 

Beans.. picub... 

Coal.. tons... 

Copper.. piculs... 

Fish do 

Gras»<k>tb ^ yards... 

Iron,  pig piculs... 

Paper do 

Rice„ .do 

Sak«..... do 

» « M..de 


1885. 


1,360 

3»« 

aso 

zao 

181 

10,930 

1,426 

10,375 

3.»48 
4,000 

58.»70 
910 
289 

51,470 
ioi 

564 


93 

4 

4,050 


8 

265 


1886. 


«,75a 

887 

ao 

as9 

8,844 
5,399 
7,225 

»»763 

»,53o 
6,840 

6,128 

530 
6,250 

475 
«,535 

3,543 


428 
75,600 


90 

17,017 

101 

66 


1887. 


896 

s,499 
347 

222 

191 

22,790 

2,150 

4,554 

3.521 

12,024 

47,980 

5,973 
270 

"36,645 
3.8 

«t74« 

2,848 


99 
1,92a 

«49,456 


39.758 
«5 

«94 


z888. 


a,937 

a,«69 

944 

154 

859 

51,256 

a,  429 

367 
10,982 

9,610 
15,700 

5,096 

5«9 
100,007 

446 

»*343 

»,i53 

319 
10 

•,637 
3"9,ooo 

130 

228 

62,174 

30 

1,505 


EXPORTS. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  tb  foreign  countries  and  Corean  ports  during  the  quarter, 
as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  prevbns  years,  havtf  been  as  follows : 


Description  of  goods. 


Beancake piculs.., 

Beans: 

Black „ .do..... 

Red.... .do , 

Yellow do , 

Other  kinds « do 

BichodeMar j.. do , 

Bones,  cow.. do , 

Feathers,  herons'.. ....value  in  dollars.., 

Fish-maws ^ piculs.., 

(^nseng,  white « do 

Grass-doch yards... 

Hides,  cow .piculs... 

Nut-galls.. '. ^ do 

Paper..." do 


Rice ^ do , 

Sea-weed ^ do 

Sharks'  fins do , 

Silk: 

Piece  g»ods.. yards.., 

Raw piculs... 

Skins,  tiger  and  leopard.. pieces... 

Wheat «,, .» L.picdls... 


1885. 


833 


39 
705 


16 
18 


97a 
22 


x^oio 


x8 
6 


1886. 


18 
5 


768 

3 
18 


ao 
3« 


1887. 


30,730 


6 
«,974 


>7 
7 


1,123 

2 
177 


«9 


1888. 


II 
^^ 

'49i5«> 

758 

21 

x,865 

224 

28 

45 
5,«*> 
1,526 

»39 

97 

4,511 

148 

3 

360 

40 

3 
869 
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RB-EXPORTS. 


T|ie  re-exports  to  foreign  coantries  and  Corean  ports  of  the  principal  imports  of  foreign 
origin  dnring  the  quarter,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  previous  years,  have  been  as 
follows ! 


Dewription  «f  goods. 


Cotton  goodt : 

T-clochs yards. 

Lawns ^ « » .....do.... 

Sundries : 

Dyes,  aniline .piculs. 

SaW ^ 4 do.... 

SUk  piece  goods  « yards. 


X885. 


1,760 


1886. 


7.900 


1887. 


6 
a4 


4,800 
i7,9»8 

10 

3» 
i.a68 


SPECIAL  TABLES. 


The  following  tables  give  separate  statistics  in  connection  with  the  passenger  traffic  and 

import  and  export  of  treasure : 

Passenger  traffic. 


Inward. 

Outward. 

From  or  tO' 

Coicans. 

Chinese. 

Japanese. 

Other  for- 
eigners. 

Coreans. 

Chinese. 

Japanese. 

Other  for. 

eigners. 

Tanan. 

7 
X4 
«3 

«38 

6 

4 
«X4 

87 

za 
ax 

8 
II 

70 

188 

X9 
1 

7 

XS9 

•3 

9 

35 

3 

fSMan. 

Total 

104 

844 

«45 

33 

89 

ao8 

««9 

47 

Treasure, 


Imported. 

Exported. 

FkMsorlo-- 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper 
cash. 

Total. 

Gold. 

SUver. 

Total. 

|aa»490 
»SO»9«« 

18,653 
16,170 

8,797 

f3'.s43 
167,  zsi 

8.797 

Corean  ports 

■0  **«*••« •••••• 

$7,aao 

$t6,aoo 

•  •••*•  ••••••••• 

^i6,aoo 
10,714 

l3*494 

Total 

7,aao 

x6,90O 

3>494 

a6,9i4 

«73.47« 

33.6»o 

907,091 

REVENUE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  dues  and  duties  collected  during  the  quarter,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  of  previous  years : 


Description. 

1886. 

1887. 

x888. 

Foreign. 

Native. 

Foreign. 

Native. 

1 

Foreign. 

NaUve. 

Import  duty 

>>7.43«>-36 
769.4a 

173.71 

Iao.63 

^8,336.70 
a.83S.ao 

an. 6a 

to»««>7-9« 

4tS4*-4' 

ao7.66 

$11^ 

ao.46 

>7.»7 

$^98 

Total 

x8,373.49 

41.09 

3>,383.5« 

>a7 

38,396.98 

«1.74 

»    *'--.-^ 
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TOTAL  COLLECTION. 

18K « „ » ^18,414.58 

loo^M*********************  •••»••••••••••••«••••*«••■«•»■••■•■••«••••«••••••••••••••«••••••••••«•«••••••••••*••••••■•••••••■••••••••  ••••«•    3'f  39^*  79 

*ooo»B« •■••••»••••••••••«•••«•••«••••••••«••••••••••»••••••■•••••••••••«••••••••«»#••••■  ■«*««««««^B«*«*** ••••••«•••■••••••••••■•■••  ••••••«    3  9  37^*./^ 

J.  F.  SCHCENICKE, 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Customs, 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Customs,  Seoul, 


INOCULATION    FOR    SHEEP   DISEASES   IN    NEW  SOUTH 

WALES. 

* 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  GRIFFIN,  OF  SYDNEY, 

The  disease  known  as  anthrax,  or  splenetic  apoplexy,  which  for  so  many 
years  has  been  devastating  the  flocks  and  herds  of  New  South  Wales,  is  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  very  effectually  checked  by  M.  Pasteur's  system  of  inocu- 
lation. 

The  series  of  experiments  which  have  been  conducted  near  the  town  of 
Junee,  about  290  miles  from  Sydney,  have  been  so  successful  that  farmers  all 
over  the  colony  whose  flocks  and  herds  have  suffered  from  the  disease  are 
taking  active  steps  to  adopt  M.  Pasteur's  system.  Great  credit  for  the  success 
of  the  enterprise  is  due  to  Mr.  Alexander  Bruce,  chief  inspector  of  stock  in 
New  South  Wales.  Mr.  Bruce  has,  on  various  occasions,  pointed  out  the  evil 
effects  of  the  disease^  and  through  him  much  Valuable  information  was  obtained 
as  to  the  preventive  means  employed  in  other  countries. 

A  series  of  interrogations  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Bruce,  and  submitted  to 
the  various  foreign  governments,  especially  those  of  Germany,  France,  Bel- 
gium, England,  and  the  United  States.  As  soon  as  the  information  was 
obtained  it  was  submitted  to  the  intercolonial  stock  conference,  which  assem- 
bled in  Sydney  in  September,  1886,  when  it  attracted  great  attention.  The 
subject  was  also  brought  before  the  conference  of  delegates  from  the  pasture 
and  stock  boards,  appointed  to  consider  the  stock  and  pasture  bill,  held  in 
Sydney,  May,  1887.  ^  resolution  was  passed  by  the  conference  urging  the 
Government  to  continue  its  investigations  with  the  view  of  acquiring  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  best  means  for  preventing  the  disease. 

Correspondence  was  opened  with  Doctor  Katz,  a  German  scientist,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  microscopic  work  for  the  Sydney  board  of  health,  and  Mr. 
Stanley,  the  veterinarian  surgeon  to  the  New  South  Wales  Government,  very 
strongly  urged  that  a  sufficient  sum  be  placed  at  Doctor  Katz's  disposal  to 
enable  him  to  conduct  experiments  upon  a  scale  worthy  of  the  importance 
of  the  subject^  and  that  a  salary  suitable  to  a  properly  qualified  expert  be 
given  him. 

Mr.  Bruce,  who  has  for  many  years  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  subject, 
was,  from  the  first,  inclined  to  adopt  the  system  of  M.  Pasteur,  and  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Government  to  communicate  with 
that  gentleman  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  he  would  teach  certain  persons  to 
be  named  by  the  Government  his  system  of  inoculation,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  virus.     Mr.  firuce's  communication  did  not  reach  M.  Pasteur  until 
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the  arrival  of  Doctors  Hind  Lohr  and  Germont  in  Sydney,  who  had  been 
sent  here  by  M.  Pasteur  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  experiments  for  the 
extermination  of  the  rabbit  pest.  The  subject  of  anthrax  was  at  once  brought 
before  these  gentlemen^  and  a  cablegram  was  sent  to  M.  Pasteur  at  Mr.  Bruce's 
suggestion,  and  negotiations  were  entered  into  which  led  to  the  experiments 
at  Junee.  The  successful  issue  of  these  experiments  is  very  gratifying  to  me, 
for  I  have  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  them  from  their  inception  to  the  close. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1886, 1  forwarded  a  communication  to  the  Deptart- 
ment  of  State,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  requesting  information  for  the  New 
South  Wales  Government  as  to  the  disease  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
methods  employed  there  for  controlling  it.  The  Secretary  of  State  submitted 
the  correspondence  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  who  replied  to  the 
effect  that  anthrax  was  not  a  common  disease  in  the  United  States ;  that  when 
it  appeared  it  was  usually  confined  to  a  single  flock,  or  to  a  small  area  of 
country,  and  did  not  occur  continuously  or  with  any  regularity  as  to  seasons. 
He  stated  further  that  M.  Pasteur's  method  of  inoculation,  so  far  as  he  was 
aware,  had  not  been  practiced,  nor  had  any  experiments  been  made  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  virus  from  animals  affected  with  the  disease  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Bruce  learned,  however,  that  the  disease  was  prevalent  in  Belgium 
and  India,  and  that  M.  Pasteur's  method  of  inoculation  had  been  successful 
in  controlling  its  ravages  in  both  countries.  The  Government  of  Belgium 
was  so  favorably  impressed  with  M.  Pasteur's  system  that  it  has  undertaken 
to  supply  the  vaccine  matter  gratis,  notwithstanding  its  high  cost. 

The  New  South  Wales  Government*  was  informed  by  Doctor  Germont,  on 
the  24th  day  of  July  last,  that  he  had  received  a  supply  of  vaccine  from  M.  Pas- 
teur, and  shortly  afterwards  preparations  were  made  for  the  experiments  at 
Junee.  Doctor  Wiss,  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press,  objected  very  strongly 
to  the  agreement  with  M.  P^teur,  but  the  objections  were  very  clearly  shown 
to  be  unreasonable  by  the  chief  inspector  of  stock,  and  a  commission  was 
appointed  composed  of  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  W.  M.  Hamlet,  Government  analyst; 
Edward  Stanley,  Government  veterinary  surgeon ;  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Devliti,  and 
Mr.  J.  De  V.  Lamb,  the  latter  being  chosen  chairman.  The  experiments 
were  begun  on  the  4th  instant,  l^ides  the  commission  several  hundred  per- 
sons were  present,  amongst  whom  were  Mr.  E.  M.  Carr,  chief  inspector  of 
stock  of  the  colony  of  Victoria;  Mr.  P.  R.  Gordon,  chief  inspector  of  stock, 
of  Queensland;  Mr.  T.  M.  Tarbot,  chief  inspector  of  stock,  Tasmania; 
Professor  W.  F.  Kennedy,  M.R.C.V.S.,  principal  of  Melbourne  Veterinarian 
College;  Mr.  G.  Park,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Tasmania;  Dr.  Ashburton  Thompson, 
of  the  board  of  health,  Sydney;  Mr.  R.  G.  Higgins,  and  others. 

The  experiments  were  conducted  by  Doctors  Lohr  and  Germont  in  a  pad- 
dock of  about  40  acres,  belonging  to  T.  W.  Hammond.  There  would  have 
been  a  larger  attendance  had  a  more  accessible  place  been  chosen.  Junee 
was  selected  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  that  neighborhood. 
Both  Mr.  Bruce  and  Mr.  Stanley,  the  Government  veterinarian,  estimate  the 
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loss  of  sheep  in  New  South  Wales  by  anthrax  at  about  200,000  per  annum. 
The  actual  loss  is  probably  much  greater  than  the  estimate,  and,  besides,  the 
disease  is  not  confined  to  this  colony,  but  is  prevalent  in  other  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia. Mr.  Stanley,  in  a  recent  report,  says :  ^'  Anthrax  is  the  most  universal 
disease  that  attacks  animals,  whether  domesticated  or  wild,  and  is  communi- 
cated to  mankind."  He  admits,  however,  that  there  are  different  forms  of 
the  disease,  and  that  the  symptoms  vary  in  degree  and  situation  of  the  lesion. 
The  symptoms  are  also  modified  by  country  and  kinds  of  animals  attacked, 
splenic  fever  being  the  most  common  form. 

The  word  anthrax  is  the  Greek  for  coal  or  charcoal.  The  disease  is  known 
by  various  names.  The  French  call  it  charbon  maladie  du  sang,  carbon  sym- 
tomatique;  the  Germans,  anthrax  milzbrand;  the  Italians,  charbon  carbun- 
culo ;  the  Spaniards,  lobado  alevosa  carbunculo ;  the  Americans,  splenic  fever ; 
and  the  Australians,  Cumberland  disease,  the  latter  name  being  derived  from 
Cumberland  coimty,  New  South  Wales,  where  the  disease  first  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  Australia. 

A  report  by  Sir  E.  Deas.  Thompson  says  that  it  was  first  noticed  in  1847, 
when  some  cattle  belonging  to  a  Mrs.  Cordeaux,  between  Liverpool  and 
Camden,  in  Cumberland  county,  were  supposed  to  have  been  maliciously 
poisoned.  The  disease  was  recognized  as  anthrax  by  experts,  but  no  skill 
was  able  to  check  it,  and  it  spread  rapidly  throughout  various  parts  of  the 
colony,  and  subsequently  extended  to  Victoria  and  Queensland.  The 
farmers  attributed  the  cause  to  poisonous  plants. 

Mr.  Charles  Moore,  the  Government  botanist,  thought  the  disease  had 
been  introduced  by  imported  sheep,  just  as  British  weeds  were  brought  into 
the  country  and  spread  with  stock  and  merchandise  traveling  into  the  in- 
terior.    Others  thought  it  was  produced  by  miasma. 

Mr.  Stanley  states  that  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  disease  being 
caused  by  a  micro  organium  named  bacillus  anthrasis,  contracted  by  animals 
passing  over  an  infected  country.     He  says  : 

It  is  very  sadsfiictory  to  be  able  to  state  the  cause  of  the  disease  so  definitely,  because  so 
long  as  it  was  attributed  to  such  mysterious  agencies  as  miasma,  fog,  cobwebs,  dew  on  the 
grass,  noxious  plants,  too  nutritious  feeding,  enzootic  or  epizootic  influences,  no  one  under- 

*  stood  its  treatment  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  microbes  are  immensely  influenced  by 
surrounding  conditions — character  of  the  soil,  herbage,  season,  climate,  and  situation. 
Briefly,  I  may  say  that  it  is  a  vegetoid  organism,  and  thrives  outside  the  animal  body,  even 
passing  an  independent  existence,  like  a  ground  weed,  for  years.    Therefore,  as  supplementary 

,  causes,  I  mention  the  upring  and  summer  seasons  with  light  rains  and  warm  nights ;  rich, 
deep  soil,  such  as  grows  rich  heriiage  on  river  frontages  or  surrounding  creeks  or  swamps,  the 
sort  of  soil  worms,  beetles,  and  caterpillars  luxuriate  in.  Lime  and  saline  country  are  least 
favorable  to  the  life  of  these  germs. 

Mr.  Stanley  holds  that  anthrax  is  incurable,  and  that  every  known  remedy 
proposed  has  proved  a  failure.  I  take  the  following  from  Mr.  Stanley's  re- 
port: _ 

The  badeiides,  or  anthrax,  discovered  by  Davine,  and  their  life  history  worked  out  by 
Kocfa,  were,  in  1877,  announced  by  M.  Paul  Wert,  to  be  neither  the  cause  nor  the  e.€C^^  ^1 
anthrax,  but  that  the  disease  was  due  to  a  liquid  virus  wit]Q.o^l  c»^;ucasiii&.    ^«sX««sx  \«w^n^ 
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to  inquire  into  it,  and,  havii^  procured  professional  medical  assistance,  he  took  some  aaUuai 
blood  and  allowed  it  to  settle  so  that  the  solid  particles  would  gravitate  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel;  then,  on  taking  the  liquid  plasma  fix>m  the  upper  part  and  inoculating  an  animal  he 
found  no  results,  but  on  taking  the  sediment,  which  swarmed  with  bacilli,  the  animal  inocu- 
lated died  with  anthrax.  Pasteur  exclaimed :  "  Is  there  not  here  the  proof  that  the  bacteride 
is  really  what  constitutes  the  virus ;  that  the  charbon  (t.  /.,  anthrax)  is  the  disease  of  the 
bacteride,  as  trichnosis  b  of  the  trichina,  and  as  scab  is  the  disease  of  the  acams  ?" 

Mr.  W.  M.  Hamlet,  F.  J.  C,  F.  C.  S.,  the  Government  analyst,  in  a 
paper  entitled  "The  History  of  the  Anthrax  Bacillies,"  read  at  Juneeon 
the  2d  of  October  last,  describes  a  microbe  as  a  little  living  thing,  quite  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye,  growing  with  or  without  air,  and  propagating  its 
species  at  ordinary  temperature,  if  provided  with  water  and  nourishment. 
Its  business  in  life  is  to  bring  about  certain  changes  in  the  composition  of 
matter,  some  of  these  changes  giving  rise  to  products  which  may  be  the  most 
deadly  poisons,  whilst  others  may  be  harmless,  or,  perhaps,  beneficial  to  an- 
imal life,  or  even  the  antidote  of  the  poison  it  first  elaborated.  Mr.  Hamlet 
mentions  that  three  hypotheses  have  been  put  forward  to  explain  the  patho- 
logical action  of  the  microbe : 

First,  That  the  bacillus  attacks  the  delicate  blood  corpuscles,  completely 
arresting  their  fimctional  activity,  whereupon  a  struggle  ensues  in  which,  if 
the  corpuscles  win  the  battle,  the  animal  lives,  but  dies  if  the  microbe  proves 
victorious. 

Second,  That  the  bacilla  gradually  appropriates  some  of  the  blood  serum 
for  its  own  nutriment  and  sustenance,  and  at  the  same  time  secretes  a  poison- 
ous principle,  resembling  an  alkaloid,  which  in  time  kills  the  sheep. 

Third,  That  the  development  of  tlie  microbe  in  the  blood  circulating  in 
the  system  fills  or  chokes  up  the  blood  vessels,  more  especially  the  capillaries, 
and  thus  causes  death. 

Fourth,  That  the  oxygen  of  the  arterial  blood,  in  which  it  finds  all  the 
conditions  necessary  to  its  own  existence,  is  greedily  seized  upon  by  the 
microbe,  while  the  sheep  consequently  dies  of  asphyxia. 

Mr.  Hamlet  states  that  the  last-mentioned  explanation  is  the  right  one, 
and  he  is  confident  that  the  experiments  he  has  in  hand  will  establish  beyond 
question  its  accuracy. 

From  Mr.  Stanley's  diagnosis  I  learn  that  the  disease  is  highly  virulent, 
and  has  all  the  characteristics  of  acute  inflammatory  fever,  and  is  easily  com- 
municated from  cattle  to  sheep  and  from  sheep  to  horses  and  other  animals. 
It  usually  proves  fatal  with  sheep  in  thirty-five  or  forty  hours,  and  with  cattle 
and  horses  in  two  or  three  days. 

The  symptoms  are  unmistakable.  The  first  symptom  noticed  is  an  tm- 
usual  liveliness  in  the  animal ;  then  the  skin,  especially  under  the  eyes  and  on 
the  nose,  assumes  a  bright  red  tint.  The  youngest  and  fattest  sheep  are  the 
first  to  be  attacked.  When  the  flock  is  moving  about  the  sheep  attacked  stop 
for  a  few  moments,  stretch  out  the  head,  dilate  the  nostrils,  open  the  mouth, 
and  breathe  with  difficulty ;  many  lick  the  ground  and  search  for  salt.  If 
they  have  been  driven  hard,  they  seem  blind  and  stumble  along  for  a  few 
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paces  and  fall  on  their  backs  or  sides  in  convulsions,  where  they  die  in  from 
five  minutes  to  thred  hours.  Sometimes  the  attack  is  very  sudden  and  the 
end  more  rapid.  Cattle  often  decline  to  feed,  lose  their  milk,  seem  disturbed 
and  restless,  mucous  membranes  are  conjested,  they  shudder  or  tremble,  and 
have  muscular  twitchings,  then  become  weak  and  listless,  respire  with  diffi- 
culty, their  temperature  rises,  the  pulse  becomes  quick,  small,  and  weak,  they 
have  convulsions  and  fatal  collapse  with  a  sanious  discharge  from  the  mouth 
and  nares,  also  with  the  excretions.  In  the  horse  the  symptoms  are  similar 
but  less  acute,  and  local  swellings  are  more  frequent. 

The  chief  inspector  of  stock  recommends  the  burning  of  carcasses  of 
animals  known  to  have  died  from  the  disease.  Vaccination,  he  says,  will 
save  the  stock  from  infection,  while  fire  will  leave  no  infection  to  fight 
against. 

The  first  vaccination  at  Jiinee  took  place  on  the  loth  of  September, 
thirty-nine  sheep  and  six  cattle  being  selected  for  the  purpose.  Twenty 
sheep  and  four  cattle  were  operated  upon  by  Doctors  Germont  and  Lohr  in 
the  presence  of  the  commission.  The  following  is  abbreviated  from  the  re- 
port of  the  commission :  The  sheep  were  vaccinated  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
off  thigh  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  one-eighth  part  of  a  cubic  centi- 
meter (about  2  minims)  of  attenuated  virus  of  anthrax  —  "first  vaccine  of 
Pasteur."  The  cattle  were  similarly  operated  on  behind  the  shoulder,  each 
receiving  one-fourth  part  of  a  cubic  centimeter  (4  minims)  of  first  vaccine. 
The  temperature  of  each  animal  treated  was  taken  immediately  afterwards, 
the  normal  temperature  being,  sheep,  103°  to  104**;  cattle,  101°  to  102°. 
It  was  also  taken  on  the  5th,  when  a  general  rise  of  the  temperature  of  the 
sheep  was  discerned,  and  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  sheep  had  risen  to  106.2^. 
On  the  following  day  the  temperature  had  in  most  cases  slightly  fallen. 
This  was  also  the  case  in  regard  to  the  sheep  whose  temperature  had  reached 
106®.  Another  had  gone  up  to  106°,  but  on  the  following  day  was  found 
to  have  gone  down  to  102.3**.  '^^^  sheep  between  this  and  the  second  vac- 
cination continued  to  be  closely  watched,  but  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  be- 
ing affected  by  the  operation. 

On  the  1 8th  of  September  Doctors  Germont  and  Lohr  re-vaccinated  the 
twenty  sheep  and  four  cattle,  this  time  with  the  same  quantity  of  Pasteur's 
second  vaccine  of  anthrax.  The  temperature  of  the  animals  was  taken 
immediately  afterwards,  when  it  was  found  it  corresponded  with  that  of  the 
previous  vaccination.  On  the  following  day  a  considerable  rise  of  tempera- 
ture was  noticeable  in  those  sheep  which  had  shown  no  rise  after  the  first  vac- 
cination, some  of  them  going  as  high  as  107^.  On  the  following  day  there 
was  a  considerable  fall  in  all  the  sheep,  except  one,  which  registered  105.2^. 
The  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  animals  were  allowed  to  run  together,  but 
no  ill  effects  were  noticed. 

On  September  18  Doctor  Germont  also  inoculated  two  sheep  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  board  with  a  cultivation  of  the  virulent  virus  of  anthrax  (Cum- 
berland) disease.     This  virus  had  been  originally  procured  by  tVv^  <ic>Nt\w- 
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ment  veterinarian,  Mr.  Stanley,  in  May  last  from  Mr.  A.  A.  Devlin's  sheep 
at  Uarah,  and  was  handed  by  him  to  the  Government  analyst,  Mr.  Hamlet, 
on  September  13  for  this  inoculation,  the  object  being  to  test  its  efficacy,  and, 
if  still  effective,  to  obtain  a  supply  of  fresh  virulent  virus  for  the  demonstra- 
tion. As  showing  that  the  virus  had  lost  none  of  its  vitality  the  two  inocu- 
lated sheep  died  at  8  p.  m.  on  the  following  day,  being  thirty-two  hours  after 
inoculation.  Careful  post-mortem  examination  of  these  sheep  by  Mr.  Stan- 
Icy  and  Mr.  Devlin,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hamlet  and  Dr.  Germont,  showed 
unmistakable  indication  of  the  disease  anthrax,  and  the  microscope  revealed 
its  characteristic  bacilli.  3lood  was  taken  by  Mr.  Hamlet  from  one  of  these 
sheep  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  cultivation  for  the  final  test,  and  the 
cultivation  was  carried  out  in  his  laboratory  in  Sydney  under  his  supervision 
by  M.  Lohr.     The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  report : 

Tlie  cultivation  of  virus  prepared  under  Mr.  Hamlet's  supervision  was  taken  on  Septem- 
ber 29  to  Junee  Junction,  and  on  the  30th  three  sheep  were  inoculated  with  different  quanti- 
ties of  this  cultivation  by  Dr.  Germont,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Devlin  and  Mr.  Bruce,  at  the 
experimental  station,  with  a  view  to  have  the  deaths  occurrin|r  at  different  times  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  demonstration.  Of  these,  the  first  sheep  died  at  6  a.  m.  on  October  2,  thirty- four 
hours  afler  inoculation ;  the  second  at  3.30  p.  m.  of  the  same  day,  forty-three  and  a  half 
hours  after  inoculation,  and  the  third  sheep  at  9  a.  m.  on  October  3,  fifty-nine  hours  after 
inoculation.  At  3.30  p.  m.  one  of  the  sheep  inoculated  on  September  30  died  as  anticipated. 
After  post-moitem  examination  and  inspection  of  the  blood  under  the  microscope,  and  the 
l)()ard  being  satisfied  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  Dr.  Germont  and  M.  Lohr  commenced,  at  445 
p.  m.,  the  inoculation  of  the  thirty-nine  sheep  with  the  blood  of  this  sheep,  doing  the  vacci- 
nat  mI  and  unvaccinated  shee.>jiltemate1y,  using  the  same  syringe  and  the  same  quantity  of 
blood  for  each,  viz,  one-eighth  port  of  a  cubic  centimeter,  equal  to  2  minims.  The  six  head 
of  cattle  were  also  inoculated  with  blood  finom  the  same  sheep,  vrith  the  same  syringe,  receiv 
ing  one-fourth  part  of  a  cubic  centimeter.  The  whole  of  the  sheep,  both  vaccinated  and  on- 
vnccinated,  were  then  placed  in  the  same  incloaure,  fed  upon  the  same  food,  and  drank  fram 
the  sain?  trough.  Green  food  was  scattered  about  the  floor,  upon  which  the  unvaccinated 
sheep  were  dying,  and  sanious  discharges  contaminated  the  food.  The  vaccinated  sheep,  in 
addition  to  the  inoculation,  also  had  to  undergo  the  risk  of  contracting  the  disea.se  by  taking 
up  the  blood  or  other  excreta  from  the  unvaccinated  sheep,  which  died  in  the  same  pen  where 
they  were  confined  and  fed  for  four  days  after  the  inoculation  took  place. 

The  first  of  the  nineteen  unvaccinated  sheep  succumbed  to  the  disease  at  8.15  p.  m.  on 
October  3,  he'mg  alx)ut  twenty-seven  hours  after  inoculation,  and  the  last  of  that  nnmbcr  died 
at  5.30  a.  m.  on  Friday,  October  5,  sixty  hours  and  fifteen  minutes  after  inoculation.  Of  the 
two  unvaccinated  cattle,  Nos.  88  and  23t  the  former  died  at  10.30  p.  ra.  on  .Saturday,  Octftber 
6,  while  the  latter,  though  having  been  very  ill,  is  likely  to  recover. 

Mr.  Stanley  made  a  post-mortem  examination  of  all  the  sheep  that  died,  and  found  the 
lesions  of  anthrax  very  decidedly  indicated  in  every  instance.  The  diagnostic  changes  we  e 
the  black  semi-fluid  blood,  the  enlarged,  softened,  blackened  spleen,  and  the  dark,  bloody 
color  of  the  urine.  These  conditions  were  well  marked  in  each  case.  During  the  examina- 
tion the  changes  produced  by  the  disease,  such  as  the  blood  stains,  patches  of  inflammation 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  the  gelatinous  bloody  effusion  at  the  point  of  inoculation,  and 
other  points  of  interest,  were  explained  to  the  visitors.  A  healthy  sheep  was  killed  for  the 
puqx)se  of  comparison  of  the  organs  with  those  of  a  diseased  sheep,  and  the  blood  of  the 
same  was  examined  and  exhibited.  In  order  to  remove  any  possibility  of  doabl  as  to  the 
cause  of  death  the  board  requested  Mr.  Hamlet,  Government  analyst,  to  examine  the  blood  of 
the  sheep  at  the  post-mortem  examination,  and  in  every  case  the  b^ood,  when  subnitlcd  to 
that  test  under  the  microscope,  contained  bacilli  anthracis. 
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The  experiments  have  been  so  successful  that  many  stock-owners  ar6 
anxious  to  have  their  sh^p  vaccinated  at  once.  Not  long  since  an  offer  was 
submitted  to  the  Government  of  this  colony  for  the  vaccination  of  any  num- 
ber of  sheep.  Doctors  Germont  and  Lohr  state  that  M.  Pasteur  would  be 
willing  to  vaccinate  sheep  at  the  rate  of  3//.  (6  cents)  per  head,  being  2d, 
(4  cents)  royalty  to  M.  Pasteur  and  \d,  {2  cents)  for  necessary  expenses. 

G.  W.  GRIFFIN, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Sydney y  October  26  y  1888. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  GRIFFIN,  OF  SYDNEY. 
RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  THE   FOREIGN   TRADE   OF   NEW  SOUTH   WALES. 

The  commerce  of  New  South  Wales  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  any 
other  of  the  Australasian  colonies.  Indeed,  there  is  no  part  of  the  British 
Dominion  where  the  trade,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  is  anything  like 
as  large  as  it  is  in  New  South  Wales.  The  population  of  Canada  is  about 
4,000,000 ;  the  total  annual  value  of  her  import  and  export  trade  rarely 
exceeds  1194,660,000,  of  which  I9 7,330,000  are  imports  and  $87,597,000 
exports.  The  trade  of  New  South  Wales  very  nearly  equals  those  figures, 
although  the  population  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  that  of  Canada.  A  still 
more  striking  contrast  is  found  between  the  trade  of  India  and  that  of  New 
South  Wales.  The  population  of  the  former  country  is  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  times  greater  than  that  of  the  latter,  and  yet  the  combined  import 
and  export  trade  of  British  India  is  only  about  four  times  greater  than  that 
of  New  South  Wales.  The  total  annual  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
British  India  is  about  $764,035,000,  of  which  $350,383,000  are  imports  and 
$413,652,000  are  exports.  The  total  annual  value  of  the  import  and  export 
trade  of  Sydney  is  $145,723,000.  In  years  of  depression  it  falls  to  $126,- 
529,000.  The  complete  returns  for  the  whole  of  the  colony  for  1888  have 
not  yet  been  printed,  but  the  returns  for  Sydney  alone  show  the  total  imports 
and  exports  to  be  $149,777,795. 

COMMERCE   OF  SYDNEY. 

As  Sydney  is  the  great  commercial  center  of  the  colony  the  complete 
returns  are  likely  to  show  very  little  increase  over  the  figures  given.  Of  the 
total  value  for  1888,  $87,859,080  were  for  imports  and  $61,726,860  were  for 
exports.  There  was  an  increase  of  28.8  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the  imports 
over  that  of  the  year  previous,  and  an  increase  of  $10,820,408  in  the  value 
of  the  exports.  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  New  South  Wales  for  each  year,  from  1884  to  1^88,  inclusive, 
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together  with  an  estimate  of  the  mean  population,  and  the  v&iue  of  the  trade 
per  head : 


Yean. 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


Mean 
population. 


880,000 
930,000 
980,000 

1,033,000 
1,066,783 


Imports. 


;C3o,6os,8t7 
19,861,050 

"4,030,79a 
18,077,810 


EjEports. 


;£ia, 166,025 

11,173,821 

9,883,128 

10,267,755 


Trade 

per 
head. 


ltd, 

37  4  9 

33   7  o 

»7    4    3 
33  IS  6 

sS  17  6 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table  that  the  values  per  head  for  1SS8 
are  in  excess  of  those  for  1887,  but  below  those  of  1884  and  1885. 

PRICES   OF  IMPORTS. 

There  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  imports. 
The  increase  is  due  to  the  improved  condition  in  the  markets  of  Europe, 
America,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  At  the  beginning  of  1888  galvanized 
iron  brought  in  Sydney  I87.59  per  ton,  to-day  the  cost  is  1 107.06.  The 
price  of  fencing-wire  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  a  year  ago,  owing  to  a  heavy 
supply  and  the  drought  and  the  uncertainty  of  legislation  affecting  the  fenc- 
ing of  lands,  etc.  The  .prices  range  from  I51.09  to  I55.96  per  ton  for  No. 
8  and  No.  10,  respectively.  Sheet-lead  is  quoted  at  JI91.13  per  ton,  against 
$85.64  at  the  close  qf  1887.  The  price  of  some  commodities,  however,  has 
declined.  The  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  tin  has  affected  the  price  of  tin- 
plates.  At  the  close  of  1887  tin-plates  were  quoted  at  JI4.40,  to-day  they 
are  only  worth  I3.89.  The  collapse  of  the  tin  syndicate  in  London  caused 
the  price  of  tin  to  decline  from  $827.30  to  $486.65  per  ton. 

The  trade  in  tallow  was  depressed  throughout  nearly  all  of  last  year. 
Recently  there  was  a  slight  advance  in  the  price,  the  quotations  now  being 
11}^  to  1 2^  cents  per  pound  for  best  brands.  These  figures,  it  is  said,  leave 
no  margin  for  profit. 

The  consumption  of  kerosene  is  steadily  increasing  in  all  the  colonies. 
The  strike  in  the  New  South  Wales  coal  mines  occasioned  considerable  spec- 
ulation in  that  article  owing  to  the  proposed  suspension  of  the  manufacture 
of  gas.  The  stocks  of  kerosene  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  heavier  than 
usual,  but  the  prices  showed  a  tendency  to  increase,  principally  due  to  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  freights.  The  present  quotations  are  from  38  to  45 
cents  per  gallon  for  high  tests,  and  30  to  34  cents  for  low  tests. 

The  supply  of  salt  is  unusually  large,  the  importations  to  Sydney  during 
the  year  being  in  excess  of  those  of  1887,  ^^^  prices  steadily  advancing, 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  salt  union  and  the  increased  cost  of  freight. 
Black  Horse  brand  brought  $19.46  to  $20.68,  against  $17.02  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  the  year  previous  Rock  salt  is  quoted  at  $21.89, 
against  $19.46  for  last  year. 
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The  imports  of  timber  show  no  signs  of  falling  off,  notwithstanding  the 
check  to  building  operations. 

The  supply  of  wool-packs  is  in  excess  of  the  demand.  The  heavy  orders 
for  these,  given  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  overstocked  the  market. 

The  partial  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  occasioned  a  decline  in  the  price  of 
all  kinds  of , grain  bags.  The  harvest  in  Victoria  suffered  less  than  that  of 
any  of  the  othpr  colonies.  The  estimated  yield  of  the  present  crop  in  Vic- 
toria is  5,000,000  bushels  larger  than  that  of  the  last  harvest.  The  yield 
will  be  below  the  average,  however,  in  every  one  of  the  other  colonies. 
The  price  of  wheat  and  flour  shows  signs  of  increasing.  Arrangements  have 
been  perfected  for  heavy  importations  of  those  articles  from  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States.  The  barley  crop  was  short  last  year,  both  in  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales,  and  the  price  went  up  to  $s.  6d.  per  bushel.  The 
shipments  from  California,  which  were  fairly  remunerative,  were  larger  than 
usual. 

Oats  are  in  brisk  demand,  the  prices  ranging  from  1 1.09  to  I1.17  per 
bushel.  The  proposal  to  increase  the  duty  on  oats  in  Victoria  occasioned  a 
disturbance  in  the  market. 

The  failure  of  the  sugar  crops  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland 
brought  about  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  sugar.  The  imports 
from  China  in  white  sugar  were  well  sustained  throughout  the  year,  but  in 
regard  to  other  grades  the  demand  was  not  great,  and  it  was  difficult  to  ob- 
tain cost  prices  for  such  as  were  imported.  The  supply  of  colonial  sugar  is 
still  limited  and  the  price  low.  The  cost  of  this  article,  however,  is  regulated 
by  the  tariff  of  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Company.  I  give  below  a  table 
showing^  the  prices  of  the  various  brands  from  the  ist  of  January  to  the  20th 
of  September,  1888: 


lloatfa. 


January  z... 
January  14.. 

March  6 

March  91 .... 
September.. 


Brewing 

and 

extra 

No.  X. 

No. 

z. 

No.  2. 

£    '. 

£ 

X. 

£   *. 

84  "S 

84 

0 

23  0 

«5   5 

84 

10 

93  zo 

94  10 

H 

0 

93   XO 

93  0 

99 

xo 

9Z   xo 

«3  lo 

«3 

0 

99   0 

No. 


£  *. 

20  o 

ao  zo 

29  O 

19  zo 

90  o 


The  average  of  these  prices  is  much  below  the  equivalents  of  those  im- 
ported ;  but  for  sugars  other  than  white,  such  as  grainy  yellows,  browns, 
etc.,  prices  have  steadily  ruled  high,  owing,  as  I  have  said^  to  the  scarcity  of 
supply.  The  trade  in  sugar  by  the  middle-men  has  been  greatly  contracted 
on  account  of  the  business  being  almost  wholly  monopolized  by  the  Colonial 
Sugar  Refining  Company. 
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INDIAN  TEAS. 

The  tea  trade  has  also- been  very  unsatisfactory,  the  demand  being  light 
up  to  the  close  of  the  season  of  1887-' 88,  when  large  stocks  were  sold  at 
auction,  principally  below  cost  price.  The  Foo-Chow  market  opened  this 
year  at  good  prices.  The  chief  feature  in  connection  with  the  Australasian 
trade  in  tea  is  the  increased  consumption  in  the  Indian  and  Ceylon  products. 
A  few  years  ago  only  two  or  three  firms  imported  Indian  teas;  now  they  are 
largely  dealt  in  by  every  house  in  the  trade.  With  the  increased  production 
of  tea  in  India  and  Ceylon,  and  the  decline  in  the  export  from  Foo-Chow, 
the  port  from  which  nearly  all  the  China  teas  are  drawn  for  the  Australasian 
market,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  imports  of  Indian  teas  will  in- 
crease to  very  large  proportions.  The  country  tea  dealers  complain  that  the 
Sydney  wholesale  merchants  are  sending  their  supplies  direct  to  the  consumer 
instead  of  through  the  local  store-keepers. 


FREIGHT  ADVANCES. 

The  steady  advance  in  the  price  of  freight  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  Australasia,  the  advance  in  freight  being  over  50  per 
cent.  This  is  said  to  be  due  partly  to  the  combination  of  shipping  brokers 
and  to  a  scarcity  of  vessels.  There  are  indications  of  the  revival  of  ship 
building  in  England,  and  should  this  prove  to  be  true  it^s  possible  that  the 
London  shipping  ring  will  be  unable  to  fix  the  price  of  freight.  The  Aus- 
tralian merchants  chm-tering  vessels  in  London  labor  under  many  difficulties, 
the  cost  of  tonnage  per  register  from  London  to  Sydney  being  three  times  as 
much  as  it  was  ten  months  ago.  The  rates  in  February,  1887,  were  about 
^4.86  per  ton  register;  now  vessels  can  not  be  obtained  at  less  tlian  $14.59 
per  ton,  and  they  are  scarce  even  at  that  figure. 

The  advance  in  the  cost  of  chartering  vessels  from  New  York  to  Sydney 
has  not  been  so  great,  but  it  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  eight  or  ten 
months.  The  number  of  vessels  dispatched  from  England  for  Sydney  dur- 
ing 1888  was  larger  than  that  of  1887,  the  steamers  for  the  former  year  num- 
bering 113,  against  93  for  the  latter,  and  the  number  of  sailing  vessels  143 
against  121.  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  number  of  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels  dispatched  from  England  to  New  South  Wales,  with  the  value  of  their 
cargoes,  for  each  year  from  1884  ^o  1888,  inclusive: 


Y«ar. 


X884. 
Z885. 
1886. 


ZOOo«  «••■•«•••«••«••••«• 


Steamers. 


No. 


1X3 
ZX3 
lOX 

93 
>«3 


Value  of 
caxgoes. 


5,305,300 
5,880,000 

3,  716.  MO 

4,x94»6«> 


Siuliog 


No. 


M9 
X46 
146 
zaz 
>43 


Value  of 


/i3,39S.a» 
4,ao8,9oo 

4,x9a,9oo 
3,373,900 
4,609,300 
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DROUGHT  AND   DAIPY   PRODUCTS. 

The  most  striking  fluctuations  during  the  year  in  the  prices  of  commodi- 
ties were  in  dairy  products.  Twelve  iQonths  ago  butter  of  good  quality  sold 
in  Sycjney  at  1 2  and  14  cents  per  pound ;  now  the  prices  are  from  300  to  400 
per  cent,  higher.  This  is  due  principally  to  the  drought,  which  was  the 
severest  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  colony.  Dry  weather  was  experi- 
enced from  February  until  May,  when  it  was  partially  t>roken  up,  but  it 
began  again  before  June  and  lasted  for  six  months.  In  November  the  out- 
look was  distressing  in  the  extreme.  The  coast  districts,  which  usually  re- 
ceive about  50  inches  of  rain,  received  only  15  inches.  In  the  west  stock 
died  by  hundreds  and  thousands.  Forest  fires  were  raging  everywhere.  The 
farmers  were  compelled  to  pay  more  than  double  the  ordinary  price  for  hay 
and  fodder.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  rain  came  and  changed  the  aspect 
of  affairs  in  nearly  every  district  in  the  colony.  Unfortunately,  however, 
in  a  few  districts  the  rain  came  too  late,  and  in  the  southwest  there  was, none 
at  all.  At  Wilcannia  the  rain-fall  was  2^  inches  during  the  year;  at  Went- 
worth  it  was  4  inches,  and  in  Bourke  and  Balnarald  it  was  less  than  7  inches. 

The  early  fruit  cVop  was  almost  destroyed.  The  grape  crop,  however,  is 
in  good  condition,  and  the  yield  of  wine,  it  is  thought,  will  be  in  excess  of 
that  of  last  year. 

EXPORTS. 

The  principal  increase  in  the  exports'  of  New  South  Wales  produce  con- 
sisted in  wool,  skins,  tallow,  and  copper.  The  export  of  wool  increased 
from  339,457  bales  in  1887  to  402,012  bales  in  1888.  The  number  of  bales 
of  skins  increased  during  the  same  period  from  6^694  to  7,735  j  copper  ingots, 
from  307,053  to  3911,714;  bales  of  leather,  from  3,700  to  7,161 ;  casks  of  tal- 
low, from  28,075  to  28,854;  tin  ingots,  from  218,747  to  222,574.  The  export 
of  preserved  meat,  however,  declined  from  183,639  cans  in  1887  to  only* 
86,799  in  188S.  Kerosene  shale  declined  during  the  same  period  from 
12,044  tons  to  10,657. 

The  value  of  the  export  of  gold  coin  increased  from  ^995,4^1  in  1887 
to  ^1,642,083  in  1888.  The  value  of  the  export  of  uncoined  gold  declined 
from  ^26,682  to  ;^i4,93i. 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

The  mining  returns  for  the  year  just  closed  have  not  yet  been  printed, 
but  it  is  known  that  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  gold  product  of  all  the 
colonies  except  Victoria,  and  even  there  the  increase  is  very  slight.  The 
gold  return  of  that  colony  has  just  been  given  by  the  mint  and  the  customs 
department  at  636,200  ounces,  against  620,298  ounces  for  1887,  showing  an 
increase  of  1,602  ounces.  Speculation  in  mining  stock  appears  to  have  run 
higher  in  the  colonies  than  at  any  other  period  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
centtiry. 

The  extraordinary  development  of  the  silver  mines  in  the  Broken  Hill 
country.  New  South  Wales,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Jetton,  who  fonw^ily 
Np»  104,  April-— 9. 
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had  charge  of  a  group  of  the  celebrated  Comstock  mines  in  Nevada,  created 
a  boom  in  the  silver  market.  The  shares  of  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary 
Company  rose  from  ^875. 97  in  Janpary  to  $2,014.73  in  February.  This 
extraordinary  rise  awakened  a  speculation  in  other  mining  shares,  such  as  the 
White  Rock,  Mount  Costigan,  etc.  In  a  short  time  White  Rock  tumbled  to 
almost  nothing,  and  Mount  Costigan  declined  from  f  21.S9  to  $$-6$,  whilst 
those  of  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company  fell  to  $1,435.61.  The  shares 
of  the  latter  company  now  show  a  tendency  to  advance,  as  smelting  opera- 
tions have  begun  again.  The  Australians  are  becoming  sensible  of  the  neces- 
sity of  improving  the  character  of  their  machinery.  A  system  for  crushing 
for  gold  like  that  in  use  in  the  United  States  is  wanted,  where  the  base  metals 
are  also  retained  and  turned  to  profit.  At  Broken  Hill  it  formerly  took  the 
whole  of  the  silver  in  the  ore  to  pay  the  expense  of  crushing,  but  with  the 
help  of  American  experts,  together  with  the  scientific  information  gathered 
by  a  private  commission  dispatched  through  the  silver  states,  theqost  of  pro- 
duction has  been  so  reduced  that  a  handsome  profit  accrues  to  the  shareholders. 

BANKING. 

Although  New  South  Wales  is  a  wealthier  colony  than  Victoria,  her  im- 
port and  export  trade  exceeding  that  o£  Victoria  by  several  millions  sterling, 
the  latter  is  far  in  advance  of  her  in  the  extent  of  her  banking  operations. 
Indeed,  the  annual  deposits  in  the  banks  of  Victoria  exceed  those  in  New 
South  Wales  by  seven  or  eight  millions  sterling,  whilst  the  average  advances 
arc  in  still  greater  proportion.  Out  of  the  total  advances  made  from  October 
I,  1887,  to  September  30,  1888,  for  the  whole  of  Australasia,  Victoria  has 
more  than  one-half.  The  following  are  the  figures:  The  advances  for  the  • 
whole  of  the  group  were  ;^i4>969,975,  whilst  those  of  Victoria  alone  were 
^£8,666,462,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  previous  year  Victoria  banks 
showed  an  increase  on  their  advances  amounting  to  ;^2, 359,789,  whilst  those 
of  the  other  colonies  showed  a  decrease  of  ;£i,o8i,753  ($5,264,350.97).* 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  deposits  during  the  twelve  months  amounting 
to  f  38,923, 794,  but  the  advance  having  been  about  $34,065,000  in  excess 
of  the  deposits,  the  banking  position  was  weakened.  The  amount  of  coin 
and  bullion,  however,  was. not  lessened  to  that  extent.  The  average  coin 
and  bullion  in  the  banks  at  the  end  of  the  September  quarter  of  1 888  amounted 
to  ^£18,208,473.  The  operation  of  loaning  ;£i4,969,97S  ($72,3si>332)  and 
showing  an  increase  of  ;£i97>384  of  coin  and  bullion,  when  there  was  only 
an  apparent  increase  of  deposits  of  ;£7, 988,428  ($38,875,134),  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  banks  bought  the  difference  from  England.  The  sub- 
joined table  shows  the  course  of  banking  in  the  Australasian  colonies  for  the 
quarter  ended  September  30,  for  1887  and  1888: 


Year. 


1887 
1888 


Qrculation. 

Deposits. 

Cola  and 

Z5,  "8.486 
S,707f689 

^93»33S.7«8 
«o>#334,i46 

/k8,oii,o89 
««.w8,473 

Ad 


ts6,i94i663 
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The  banks  in  New  South  Wales  appear  to  have  acted  with  great  caution 
and  kept  their  resources  well  in  hand.  The  following  table  shows  the  average 
of  deposits  and  advances  in  both  colonies  for  the  years  1887  ^^^  1888: 


New  South  Wales  banks. 

Victorian  Ixmks. 

Third  quarter. 

ANrerage  de- 
posits. 

Avenigo  ad- 
vances. 

Average  de- 
^      postu. 

Average  ad- 
vances. 

z888 

;^3i,o74,888 
99,138,908 

;C36.  553.8m 
33»5a9.358 

;C38.5«8,3«7 
34,671,511 

;C4S,3'4.75« 
36.658,289 

;«.94S.98o 

N     8,984.556 

3.846,816 

8.666.463 

The  year  closed  with  the  following  bank  rates :  For  deposits,  3  per  cent, 
for  three  months,  4  per  cent,  for  six  months,  and  5  per  cent,  for  twelve 
months ;  discounts,  7  per  cent,  for  3  months'  bills  and  8  per  cent,  for  four 
months  and  oVer. 

The  financial  situation  of  the  colony  may  be  described  as  satisfactory. 
The  steady  increase  in  the  deposits  furnishes  very  good  evidence  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  wealth  of  the  community. 

In  April  New  South  Wales  put  upon  the  London  market  a  loan  of 
jCSfSoOfOoo  (^ 1 7,032,206),  and  the  average  price  obtained  for  her  debentures 
was  ;;^io3  i2s,  2d,  (^504.20),  better  rates  than  were  ever  obtained  before. 
The  Government,  notwithstanding  the  popularity  of  the  borrowing  policy,  is 
placing  fewer  loans  than  for  many  years  upon  the  market.  In  1887  no  money 
was  borrowed  at  all,  and  in  1888  the  amount  was  the  smallest  since  1884. 
The  following  table  shows  the  loans  obtained  by  the  New  South  Wales  Gov- 
ernment, from  1884  to  1888,  with  the  average  price  realized : 


Year. 


X884 
1885 
1886 

x888 


Amount. 


;C5, 500,000 
5.500,000 
5,500,000 
3,500,000 


Average  re- 
alized. 


93  «3  7 

91  13  5 

95  8  3 

XO3  13  3 


REVENUE. 

The  revenue  of  nearly  all  the  Australasian  colonies  for  1888  is  in  excess 
of  the  expenditures.  The  excess  is  larger  in  Victoria  than  any  other,  due 
principally  to  the  policy  of  protection. 

New  South  Wales  has  for  many  years  been  laboring  under  a  heavy  deficit, 
but  the  customs  and  other  returns  for  1888  show  a  substantial  increase  over 
those  of  1887.  It  would  have  been  much  larger  than  it  is,  except  for  the 
drought,  which  acted  seriously  on  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  and  especially 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  There  was  a  deficiency  in  that  quarter 
over  the  corresponding  one  of  1887  of  ;^i97,684,  due  principally  to  a  de- 
cline in  the  receipts  from  the  rent  and  sale  of  Crown  lands. 


7o8  CATTLE   AND    HORSES   IN   HONDURAS. 

The  returns  for  the  year  show  a  total  revenue  of  ;£8,886,36o  (^43,245,- 
470),  against  ;£8,582,8o7  (^41,768,180)  for  1887.  Th^  revenue  for  spirits 
was ;£8os,6i9(i4i, 768,180),  against  £7S^,^5  (i3>^92,933)  ^ot  1887  ;  wine 
duties  yielded  ;;(r5i,io7  (^248,686),  against  ^45>237  ($220,145)  ^^^  '^^7  i 
tobacco;  ^^207,405  ($1,009,335),  against  ;;^io8,997  ($S30>433)-  The  re- 
ceipts from  cigars  declined  from  ^^106,722  (11519,362)  in  1887  to  ^100,762 
(1490,358)  in  1888.  •Coffee  and  chicory  declined  from  ;^i3,o69  ($63,599) 
to  ^10.757  ($52,348);  sugar  and  molasses,  from  ^134,895  ($656,461)  to 
;;^i 22,063  ($594>o^^9)-  ^^^  receipts  for  opium  increased  from  ^^2 1,643 
($ioS»32S)  to  ^22,012  ($107,121);  rice,  from;^i8,5i5  ($90,463)  to  ;^i9,- 
238  ($93,621).  The  receipts  from  excise  tax  were  ;^259,836  ($1,264,486), 
against  ;^204,42o  ($994,809).  Ale,  beer,  and  porter  gave  ;^i  15,039 
($559,836);  spirits  declined  ^13,009  ($63,264.50);  excise  on  tobacco, 
cigars,  and  cigarettes,  ^130,413  ($624,654.86);  tobacco  factory  license  fees, 
.^i»374  ($6,686.50).  Stamps  yielded  ^409,657  ($1,993*595^9),  against 
^32i,74#  ($1,524,268.95)  for  the  previous  years.  The  land  revenue 
amounted  to  ;^2, 268,249  ($11,038,433),  showing  a  falling  off  from  the  year 
previous  of  j£i  10,542  ($537,952).  The  revenue  from  the  railways  and  tram- 
ways amounted  to  ^2,759,279  ($i3,427>97S)**against  ;£2,5io,334  ($12,- 

2l6,49o)  for  1887^ 

G.  W.  GRIFFIN, 

United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Sydney y  January  21 ,  i88g. 


CATTLE  AND  HORSES   IN    HONDURAS. 

REPORT  BV  CONSUL  HERRING,  OF  TEGUCIGALPA. 

The  following  correspondence  will  explain  itself : 

[Consul  Herring  to  Consttl-Gcoenl  VaknaieU.] 

United  States  Consulate, 
Tegucigalpa^  Jemuary  /,  i88q. 
Sir  :  I  am  infonaed  that  you  have  a  cattle  ranch  within  the  limits  of  this  consular  distrkt, 
near  Comayagua.  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  the  actual  written  experience  of  such  a 
man  as  yourself  in  the  cattle  business  in  Honduras.  I  want  it  for  publication  in  our  consular 
reports.  Your  own  intelligence  will  best  suggest  the  information  desired,  and  your  high 
official  position  alone  is  enough  to  give  credibility  to  your  statements. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  trouble  I  occasion  you,  I  am,  etc., 

D.  W.  HERRING, 
IMUed  Slates  Censul. 
Hon.  Alonzo  Valenzuela, 

Consul' General  for  Belgium^  Comayagua^  Honduras, 


[Consul^Geoeral  ValeozueU  to  Consul  Herring.] 

Belgian  Consulate-General, 

Comayagua^  January  7,  i8Sq. 
Sir  :  I  received  your  esteemed  letter  the  4th  of  January,  in  which  you  request  me  to  inform 
you  abovt  the  cattle-raising  in  Honduras,  and  give  you  my  opinion  as  a  practical  man  in  the 
cattle  biiainess.    I,  therefore,  and  with  pleasure,  transmit  to  you  herewith  my  rtpott,  Moovdio^ 
|Q  xttj  kQOwled^  and  km^  exjperience  iii  s«cb  business,  9s  fpUpif « \ 
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THE  CATTLE  INDUSTRY  OF  HONDURAS. 

Or^fUf. — In  all  the  histories  of  Honduras  which  I  have  examined  they  are  qx^en  of  as 
cattle  of  the  country  descended  from  those  brought  over  by  the  Spaniards  and  Mexicans. 

Breeds, — ^There  is  only  one  breed,  but  in  this  there  are  variations,  showing  that  at  least  three 
breeds  were  originally  imported,  the  loi^homs,  the  shorthorns,  and  the  polled  cattle. 

Uses. — ^These  cattle  are  only  good  for  beef  and  labor.    Milk  and  cheese  are  made  in  small 
amounts  for  local  consumption. 

Milk. — In  this  countxy  the  increase  of  foreign  population  has  increased  the  demand  for 
cows'  milk.  The  cows  are  corraled  at  night,  milked  in  the  morning,  and  herded  during  the 
day  on  the  open  pastures.  A  cow  will  give  about  3  quarts  of  milk  per  day  for  three  months. 
After  three  months  the  cows  and  calves  run  loose  until  about  eight  months  after  the  calf  was 
dropped. 

Butter. — Butter  making  is  almost  unknown,  although  th^re  are  some  randios  in  the  countiy 
where  they  make  very  good  butter  for  local  consumption. 

Cheese. — A  small  amount  of  a  sort  of  cheese  is  made  and  sold  immediately  in  the  cities 
near  the  ranchos.    It  is  usually  made  into  round,  flat  cakes  weighing  about  20  pounds. 

Variation  of  breed. — On  the  lowlands  near  the  coast  the  cattle  grow  large.  The  animals 
generally  adapt  themselves  to  their  surroundings.  In  the  high  regions  the  hoofs  are  smaller 
and  tougher,  the  animals  are  agile  and  sure-footed.  ^ 

Grasses. — All  this  cattle  run  wild  and  feed  the  year  round  on  the  wild  grasses  and  bushes. 
The  grasses  are  numerous  and  some  of  them  very  succulent. 

Water. — Water  is  afforded  by  the  various  lakes,  rivers,  crystal  streams,  and  pools.  The 
value  of  a  pasturage  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  amount,  location,  quality,  and  permanence 
of  water  supply.     In  the  higher  country  and  during  the  dry  seasons  the  water  is  scarce. 

Herds. — The  largest  herds  of  cattle  are  held  in  the  departments  of  Olancho,  Comayagua, 
Cha]uteca,  Fegwigalpa,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Yoro. 

Vatue. — The  prices  of  all  kinds  of  live  animals,  as  cattle,  horses,  mules,  sheep,  goats,  etc., 
have  greatly  increased  within  a  few  years. 

Bulls. — The  bulls  run  with  the  herd  all  the  year,  calves  are  dropped  all  the  year  round, 
but  more  generally  in  March,  April,  and  May.  The  bulls  serve  cows  at  two  years,  but  are 
most  effective  at  from  three  to  six  years.  After  that  age  they  get  so  heavy  they  are  not  serv- 
iceable.   They  are  then  castrated  and  broken  to  the  yoke,  or  killed  for  beef. 

Cffios. — Heifers  take  the  bull  at  about  three  years  of  age,  and  cows  usually  drop  one  calf  a 
year.  The  calves  run  with  the  mother  until  she  turns  them  oflf.  The  annual  increase  in  a 
herd,  when  the  grass  and  water  are  abundant,  averages  about  65  per  cent.  Many  of  these 
cows  grow  to  an  immense  size,  and  the  horns  are  as  long  as  those  of  the  oxen. 

Duties. — All  cows,  heifers,  and  bulls  entered  for  breeding  purposes  are  free  of  duties  in 
Honduras,  and  the  Government  gives  especial  concession  to  importers.  A  duty  of  $2  per  head 
b  imposed  upon  bulls  and  steers  exported,  and  ^16  for  each  cow  exported. 

Export. — The  total  export  of  live  cattle  every  year  into  the  adjoining  republics  —  Guate- 
mala, Salvador,  and  Belize  (British  Honduras)  —  is  estimated  at  about  thirty  thousand  head, 
which  are  always  sold  at  ^22  a  head,  which  value  represents  a  total  sum  of  f66,ooo  per  year. 
Fattened  cattle  can  be  sold  at  any  time  in  the  markets  at  ^25  a  head.  Cattle  from  four  to 
five  years  old  can  be  bought  here  at  from  ^10  to  ^12  a  head,  and  six  months  after  can  be  sold 
in  the  adjoining  republics  at  ^22  a  head. 

Driving.  —  For  driving  cattle  from  the  interior  of  the  Republic  to  Guatemala,  Salvador, 
and  other  countries  the  roads  are  good,  and  the  country  is  comparatively  open  and  very  level. 
In  good  seasons  there  are  plenty  of  water  and  grass.  My  averages  show  the  losses  on  this 
route  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent. 

Climate. — The  average  temperature  in  the  cattle  regions  is  about  65^  F.  The  coldest 
weather  is  usually  in  January,  but  there  are  no  snow-storms  or  hard  winters.  Honduras  offers 
many  and  great  natural  advantages  to  cattle  men.    This  country  equals,  and,  I  daie  say,  sur- 
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passes  any  part  of  the  United  States  ^  &  cattle-growing  region.  Ko  serious  disease  among 
the  cattle  has  ever  existed.  The  spmig,  alternating  with  summer,  gives  healthful,  balmy 
breezes,  which  play  over  the  prairl«>  <^vered  l^  succulent  grasses  and  watered  by  streams  and 
refreshing  showers. 

Lamf. — Natiooal  lands  can  W  obtained  at  ^2  an  acre,  especially  for  cattle  raising,  and, 
with  the  expense  of  ^50  an  acre.  <^u1d  be  fenced  with  solid  stone  fence.  'The  cattle  business 
in  Honduras  is  a  sure  investmeoi  ^nd  the  capital  increases  50  per  cent,  a  year.  Cattle  ranchos 
can  be  bought  now  at  25  per  ct»i.  less  than  value  and  payable  by  terms. 

Hoping  that  my  report  will  be  useful  to  cattle  men  in  the  United  States,  I  am,  sir, 

Yours  very  resp^rtf^Wy, 

ALONZO  VALENZUELA, 

jConm!' General. 
Hon.  D.  W.  Hjerrihg, 

United  SM^  Conml,  Tegucigalpa, 


HORSE  RAISING. 

From  a  book  recently  published,  entitled  ^'Honduras,"  I  send  the  fol- 
lowing upon  the  subject  of  horse  raising : 

Mares  of  fair  size  and  quality  can  be  bought  in  Honduras  for  ^10  to  ^i  2  each.  The  cost 
of  establishing  and  managing  a  stud  in  Honduras  need  not  be  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  keep- 
ing a  stud  of  like  numbers  in  any  part  of  the  States.  As  the  mares  are  healthy  and  perfectly 
sound,  accu.«tomed  to  taking  care  of  themselves  and  their  foals,  and  will  never  suffer  from 
lack  of  food  or  water,  nor  from  exposure  to  storms,  they  may  be  confidently  expected  to  breed 
surely  and  well.  Probably  fiilly  75  per  cent,  of  a  stud  of  such  mares  would  each  year  pro* 
duce  foab,  which  would  sell  for  an  average  of  at  least  ^75  each  when  four  years  old.  By 
using  stallions  of  high  breeding  and  unifonn  style  and  color,  selected  as  far  as  practicable 
from  one  family,  a  large  number  of  almost  perfectly  matched  spans  would  be  got  each  year 
from  a  stud  of,  say,  one  thousand  such  mares  as  can  be  bought  in  Honduras.  From  the  grade 
fillies  which  would  come  from  the  use  of  such  a  lot  of  stallions  a  large  percentage  of  the 
foals  will  match  very  closely,  and  would  bring  higher  prices  than  uiunatched  spans  would. 
The  results  which  can  be  obtained  by  proper  management  are  approximately  indicated  by  the 
subjoined  estimate,  based  on  the  assumption  that  of  a  stud  of  mares  60  per  cent  will  each 
year  drc^  foals  that  will  be  sold  at  an  average  of  ^75  each  or  come  into  bearing  at  the  i^e  of 
three  years.  It  is  also  assumed  that  the  money  received  for  half  of  the  male  get  will  be  used 
in  the  purchase  of  native  mares  at  the  prices  indicated,  to  be  added  to  the  original  stud ;  also, 
that  the  fillies  bom  in  the  stud  will  remain  to  breed.  Starting  with  1,000  mares  on  thb  basis 
ihe  following  results  shouM  be  attained  in  the  first  ten  years : 
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In  this  CBtiinftte  tbe  average  price  of  native  mares  bas  been  put  at  ^21.75,  instead  of  |i2, 
for  which  they  can  be  bought  now.  This  is  to  make  allowance  for  any  advance  in  price 
which  may  come  from  the  development  of  this  branch  of  the  stock  business.  At  the  end  of 
the  ten  years  there  will  be  on  hand,  if  not  otherwise  disposed  of — 

I vooo  superannuated  mares,  fourteen  years  old  or  older,  worth,  say ^i>5oo 

7,364  foals,  all  high  grades,  worth,  say,  $2$  each 184, 100 

5484  yearlings,  high  grades,  worth  ^50  each 274,200 

3,932  two-year-old  grades,  worth  I75  each 294,900 

Total.. 754,700 

Sales  of  stallions  to  the  pec^le  of  Central  America  would  save  a  part  of  the  cost  of  ship- 
ping the  surplus  to  foreign  markets.  Desiring  to  improve  their  stock,  and  having  no  other 
convenient  source  of  ^supply,  the  people  there  will  buy  quite  a  number  of  the  best  young  stal< 
lions  in  the  stud  at  fair  prices. 

D.  W.  HERRING, 

Consu/. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Tegucigalpa^  January  /<?,  /<? jp. 


COMMERCE  AND  TRADE   OF   MEXICO. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  SUTTON,  OF  MATAMOROS. 

There  are  some  thirty-eight  Mexican  custom-houses,  of  which  nine  are 
on  the  Gulf,  one  on  the  Guatemala  frontier,  fifteen  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
the  remainder  on  the  American  frontier.  This  number  varies  from  year  to 
year,  because  of  commercial  necessities,  but  has  never  exceeded  forty. 

GULF  PORTS. 

Matamaros, — Matamoros  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  some  25  miles  from  its  mouth,  165  feet  above  sea-level,  in  longitude 
97®  26'  west  from  Greenwich  and  latitude  25®  53'  N.  The  present  popula- 
tion is  about  12,000,  but  during  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  it  was  for 
a  time  one  of  the  chief  commercial  ports  of  the  world,  and  liad  a  population 
of  some  40,000.  This  trade,  however,  gradually  grew  smaller  year  by  year 
until,  in  1883  and  later  years,  the  American  railways  to  the  upper  border 
towns  took  away  all  except  the  small  local  importations.  It  is  a  good  agri- 
cultural, region,  one  of  the  finest  in  Mexico ;  is  on  what  would  be  the  most 
direct  route  from  Houston,  Texas,  to  San  Luis  Potosi  and  the  City  of 
Mexico,  and,  with  railways  built  out  each  way,  would  regain  much  of  the 
former  trade. 

Matamoros  was  the.  first  port  in  the  Zona  Libre  (1857),  and  has  had  a 
very  eventful  history.  The  climate  is  rather  trying,  owing  to  the  intense 
heat  of  summer  and  the  sudden  changes  in  the  cooler  months  when  the 
"northers"  blow. 

The  country  around  is  slowly  settling  up,  and  with  continued  peace 
larger  crops  of  cotton  (nearly  one  thousand  bales  this  year),  sugar,  and  com 
are  raised  each  year. 
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The  principal  exports  are  horses,  ^ules,  cattle,  hides,  skins,  bon^,  et^; 
The  cotton  and  wool,  formerly  exported  to  the  United  States  or  Europe,  no# 
go  to  the  interior,  where  there  is  a  good  and  annually  increasing  market. 

There  is  no  good  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  river — usually  only  $  or  6 
feet  on  the  bar — and  little  or  no  navigation  returns. 

The  only  railway  is  the  Matamoros  and  Monterey,  which  is  now  built  to 
San  Miguel,  76  miles  up  river.  At  Brownsville,  across  the  river,  is  a  rail- 
way to  Point  Isabel,  on  the  Gulf,  21  miles.  Both  of  these  are  narrow-gauge. 
There  is  now  a  project  for  building  a  railway  down  the  river  to  near  the  mouth 
and  then  deepening  the  channel  so  as  to  get  back  some  of  this  marine  trade. 

The  imports  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1885,  were,  in 
United  States  coin  values,  f  369, 724,  and  the  exports  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1887,  were,  in  United  States  coin,  f  343^590.  The  duties  collected, 
reduced  to  United  States  coin  at  80  cents  on  the  dollar  of  Mexico,  were 
^402,640. 

Tampico.  — Tampico  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  P4nuco  River, 
some  6  miles  from  where  it  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  longitude* 
97°  5'  ^y.  and  latitude  22°  52'  N.  At  the  entrance  to  the  river  is  an  iron 
light-tower,  141  feet  above  the  sea-level,  showing  a  dioptrical  fixed  white 
light  of  the  second  class,  with  triple  flash  every  thirty  seconds,  visible  in 
clear  weather  for  a  distance  of  28  nautical  miles.  It  has  a  population  of 
some  5,000,  and  a  very  hot,  moist,  unhealthy  climate.  The  situation  of  the 
town,  surrounded  as  it  is  on  three  sides  by  the  river,  adds  to  its  dampness, 
and  the  neighboring  country  shuts  off  much  of  the  sea-breeze.  It  is  about 
300  miles  from  the  City  of  Mexico  and  250  from  San  Luis  Potosi,  to  which 
the  Mexican  Central  Railway  Comp>any  is  building  a  branch  line.  This 
same  company  has  lately  contracted  with  the  Mexican  Government  to  im- 
prove the  harbor,  and  when  both  these  are  done  the  trade  of  Tampico  will 
be  greatly  increased.  The  line  to  San  Luis  is  difficult  to  build,  and  will  be 
expensive  to  operate.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  it  will  be  cheaper  as  to 
both  than  the  Vera  Cruz  line,  and  that  it  will  be  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
.latter,  especially  as  regards  the  commerce  of  the  northern  central  portion  of 
the  country.  The  harbor  at  present  is  very  poor,  and  there  are  very  serious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  any  permanent  improvements.  The  terms 
of  contract  were  given  in  a  recent  report. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  47  steam  vessels* entered,  off,  with 
a  tonnage  of  70, 109  tons.  Of  these  46  were  laden  and  i  in  ballast,  and 
they  brought  336  passengers.  There  were  26  entries  of  sail  vessels  (5,261 
tons),  II  laden  ^nd  15  in  ballast.  Tlie  clearances  of  steam  vessels  were 
46  (70,41 7  tons),  all  laden,  and  carrying  235  passengers.  Of  sailing  vessels, 
23  cleared  (5,014  tons),  19  laden  and  4  light,  carrying  13  passengers.  There 
are  only  about  7  to  8  feet  of  water  on  the  bar,  and  a  pilot  is  compulsory. 
There  is  fair  anchorage  outside,  except  in  northers,  in  6  fathoms;  when 
northers  threats  the  only  refuge  is  under  the  Lobos  Islands,  some  60  miles 
distant. 
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^The  neighborhood  of  Tarapico  and  the  country  between  it  and  Ma'amoros 
have  not  been  gone  over  carefviJly,  and  the  products  can  only  be  estimated. 
Along  the  coasts  are  deposits  of  guano,  petroleum,  and  asphalt.  Salt  is 
made  in  the  lagoons,  coal  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  Huasteca  region,  and 
the  wealth  of  a  virgin  and  luxuriant  forest  is  almost  unstudied.  The  whole 
coast-line,  from  Matamoros  to  Tampico  and  further  south,  is  well  adapted  to 
the  raising  of  oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  pine-apples,  bananas,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  tropical  fruits.  For  stock  raising  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  that 
is  better,  even  if  as  good,  as  this  state  of  Tamaulipas. 

The  imports  at  Tampico  for  the  half-year  ending  Decembef  31,  1885,  in 
United  States  coin,  were^i2i,7oi,and  the  duties  collected,  reduced  to  United 
States  coin  at  80  cents  on  the  dollar  of  Mexico,  f  76,665.  The  exports  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  were,  in  United  States  coin,  ^610,31 7. 

Tuxpan, — Tiixpan  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  on 
the  small  Tdxpan  River,  near  the  Gulf,  about  100  miles  south  from  Tampico, 
in  longitude  96°  40'  W.  and  latitude  20®  56'  N.  The  population  is  quite 
small,  some  2,000,  and  the  trade  is  unimportant. 

The  country  around  is,  however,  well  adapted  to  fruits,  and  the  forests  are 
rich  with  resinous  trees.  The  chicle  or  gum — the  base  of  the  best  chewing- 
gum —  goes  from  here,  and  all  to  the  United  States.  Coal,  petroleum,  and 
other  valuable  products  are  believed  to  exist  in  paying  quantities  in  the  ad- 
jacent country.  There  was  formerly  a  considerable  colony  of  Americans  in 
and  near  Ttixpan. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  ^9  steam  vessels,  with  a  total  ton- 
nage of  28,359  tons,  entered,  off,  18  laden,  i  in  ballast,  and  bringing  49 
passengers.  During  the  same  period  there  were  21  arrivals  of  sail  vessels 
(6,487  tons),  10  laden  and  11  in  ballast.  Many  of  the  steamer  passengers 
were  for  other  ports,  but  were  counted  as  arrived;  probably  less  thkn  75 
passengers  actually  disembarked. 

The  imports  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1885,  were,  in  United 
States  coin,  $39»907,  and  the  duties  paid  thereon,  reduced  to  United  States 
coin  at  80  cents  on  the  dollar,  $21,274.  The  exports  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1887,  in  United  States  coin,  were  f  960,206. 

Vera  Cruz.  — This  ancient  and  historic  city  is  situated  on  the  Gulf  coast, 
in  longitude  96°  15'  W.  and  latitude  19°  12'  N.  It  is  the  chief  commercial 
port  of  the  country,  a  rank  which  it  has  held  from  its  first  settlement  to  the 
present  time. 

The  city  is  comparatively  low,  built  in  a  semi-circle  facing  the  Gulf,  has 
a  population  of  some  8,000,  and  is  one  of  the  cleanest  cities  in  the  world. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  it  has  for  some  three  hundred  years  been  noted  for 
being  the  abode  of  the  worst  form  of  yellow  fever.  Within  the  last  few  years 
the  wall  which  surrounded  the  town,  a  survival  of  the  octroi  dues  and  revo- 
lutions, has  been  removed  and  free  circulation  of  air  allowed.  Whether  from 
this,  or  this  and  other  causes,  the  virulence  of  the  fever  has  diminished  year 
by  year  for  some  years,  and  it  bids  &ir  to  be  a  reasonably  healthy  place. 
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Speaking  comparatively,  one-half  of  the  import  and  export  trade  passes 
in  and  out  through  this  city.  There  is  no  harbor,  only  an  open  roadstead 
between  the  town  arid  the  island  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  a  half-mile  or  more 
away.  A  fine  mole  is,  and  for  many  years  has  been,  building,*and  extensive 
harbor  works  are  under  contract.  These,  when  finished  and  in  use,  will 
greatly  facilitate  commerce  and  tend  to  retain  some  of  the  trade,  which, 
since  the  building  of  the  railways  to  the  American  border,  has  been  going 
elsewhere.  It  will  also  help  to  build  up  the  local  traffic  and  develop  many 
possible  industries  in  that  section  of  Mexico. 

The  famous  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico  City  Railway  connects  it  with  the 
capital  of  the  country,  263  miles  distant.  The  scenery  along  this  magnifi- 
cently constructed  line  is  probably  the  finest  in  North  America,  but  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  and  operating  is  so  great  that  the  fmancial  future  of  the 
road  is  always  threatened  with  other  and  less  expensively  built  rivals  for  its 
trade.  Some  of  the  most  ix)werful  locomotives  made  are  in  use,  steel  ties  are 
being  put  in  year  by  year,  and  there  are  some  15  miles  of  82^ -pound  steel 
fails  in  use.  The  road  earng  per  mile  [)er  week  about  ^200,  United  States 
coin.  The  annual  earnings  are  nearly  f  4,000,000,  some  70  per  cent,  of  which 
are  from  freight  traffic.  Probably  another  railway  will  be  built  within  a  few 
years  to  the  capital  by  a  more  circuitous  but  less  expensive  route.  A  railway 
down  the  coast  to  Minatitlan  and  on  toward  Tabasco  and  Campeche,  with  a 
branch  across  to  Tehuantep>ec,  is  a  probability  of  the  near  future.     * 

The  whole  range  of  country  from  Matamoros  to  Guatemala  is  the  finest 
portion  of  Mexico,  and  is  capable  of  great  development.  The  Vera  Cruz 
cigars  are  justly  celebrated,  and,  with  increased  cultivation  of  the  plant,  the 
annual  product  will  increase  and  their  sale  will  be  pushed  in  new  markets.  It 
is  said  that  with  good  seed,  care  in  the  selection  of  the  district  and  in  curing, 
a  tobacco  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  Vuelta  Abajo  leaf  can  be  produced. 

The  coffee  of  the  immediate  region  is  also  famous,  and  perhaps,  when 
carefully  prepared,  unequaled  by  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

A  good  crude  sugar  is  produced,  and  the  annual  crop  might  be  increased 
many  fold.  Formerly  a  considerable  quantity  was  exported,  but  the  interior 
demand  has  so  increased  of  late  years  that,  although  the  product  has  increased, 
the  export  has  steadily  diminished. 

The  possibilities  of  the  woods  exports  are  only  limited  by  the  demand, 
and  the  supply  will  last  for  a  long  period. 

Vera  Cruz  is  the  chief  maritime  port  of  the  country,  although  for  the  year 
I  quote  Progreso  was  a  close  second.  During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1887, 
there  were  159  entries  of  steam  vessels  (263,043  tons)  and  52  entries  of  sail 
vessels  (18,307  tons).  There  were  clearances  of  157  steam  vessels  (267,706 
tons)  and  of  44  sail  vessels  (15,843  tons).  Besides  these  there  were,  in  the 
coasting  trade,  107  entrances  of  steam  vessels  (29,674  tons)  and  249  of  sail- 
ing vessels  (15,485  tons);  107  clearances  of  steam. vessels  (30,296  tons)  and 
240  sail  vessels  (15,502  tons).  The  number  of  passengers  brought  by  the 
steam  ships  was  3,626,  and  the  number  carried  away  3,020. 
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The  value  of  the  imports  for  six  months  ending  June  30,  1885,  ^^>  ^^ 
United  States  coin,  ^5,040,687.  The  exports  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1887,  reduced  to  United  States  coin  at  80  cents  on  the  dollar  of  Mexico, 
amounted  to:  Precious  metals,  ^12,280,513;  other  products,  ^3,854,008; 
total,  ^16,134,521. 

Coatzacoalcas. — Coatzacoalcas  is  a  small  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  and  is  the  port  of  the  interior  city  of  Minatitlan.  It  is 
some  150  miles  south  and  east  from  Vera  Cruz,  in  longitude  94°  35'  W.  and 
latitude  18®  10'  N.,  near  the  head  of  the  Coatzacoalcas  Bay.  Its  present 
importance  is  very  slight,  but,  as  the  possible  Gulf  terminus  of  the  Tehuan- 
tepec  Ship  Railway,  it  may  in  4he  future  become  a  great  port.  In  the  midst 
of  a  region  of  great  natural  agricultural  wealth,  it  is  now  almost  entirely  un- 
developed. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  there  were  29  entries  of  sail  vessels 
(7,948  tons),  5  laden  and  24  lights  In  the  same  period  39  sail  vessels  (10,294 
tons)  sailed,  36  laden  and  3  in  ballast. 

The  imports  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1885,  invoice  values 
in  United  States  coin,  were  only  ^1750,  and  the  exports  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1887,  reduced  to  United  States  coin,  were  ^118,362,  all  fine  woods. 

Frontera,  —  Frontera,  the  next  port  on  the  coast,  is  about  150  miles  east 
from  Coatzacoalcas.  It  is  a  small  place  of  some  3,000  inhabitants,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Grijalva  River,  in  longitude  92°  36'  W.  and  latitude  18°  30'  N. 
It  is  the  port  for  San  Juan  Bautista,  the  capital  of  the  state,  some  50  miles 
in  the  interior,  and  has  considerable  possibilities  of  development. 

There  is  a  system  of  lakes,  lagunos,  and  sluggish  rivers  in  this  section, 
which  might,  with  more  population,  be  of  importance.  The  soil  is  also 
very  rich,  but  it  is  low  and  moist.  From  these  causes  it  is  not  very  healthy, 
and  many  virulent  fevers  prevail  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  year.  Along 
these  water-ways  are  primeval  forests  and  soil  of  unsurpassed  fertility.  The 
forests  are  full  of  valuable  woods  for  veneers,  dyes,  and  caoutchouc.  The 
little  cocoa  raised  is  of  very  fine  quality;  the  "corral**  tobacco  is  highly 
prized,  and  fine  rice,  coffee,  and  cane  are  raised.  Almost  the  whole  export 
trade  is  in  fine  woods,  a  lai|^  portion  of  which  goes  to  Liverpool. 

During  the  fiscal  year  i55o-'87,  18  steam  vessels  touched  or  anchored  off, 
with  a  tonnage  of  26,110  tons.  Thirty  sail  vessels  (7,978  tons)  cleared,  all 
laden  but  one. 

The  imports,  in  United  States  coin  invoice  values,  for  the  six  months 
ending  December  31,  1885,  were  f  85, 31 2,  and  the  exports  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1887,  in  United  States  coin  values,  were  f  276,876. 

Isla  del  Carmen,  — Isla  del  Carmen,  the  port  next  east  on  the  coast  from 
Frontera,  is  on  the  western  end  of  the  island  of  the  same  name,  in  longitude 
91*^  35'  W.  and  latitude  18°  39'  N.  It  is  in  the  state  limits  of  Campeche, 
is  low,  damp,  and  not  very  healthy.  The  poptflation  is  estimated  at  9,000,  and 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  preparation  and  export  of  fine  woods.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  total  Mexican  exports  of  fine  woods  goes  from  this  port. 
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Its  interior  water-way  traffic  possibilities  are  even  greater  than  Frontera, 
and  they  are  equally  undeveloped.  The  Laguna  de  Terminos,  with  its 
branches  and  the  many  rivers  which  flow  into  it,  covers  a  large  area  of  watei- 
front.  In  the  neighboring  forests  men  cut  down  trees  in  the  cooler  months 
and  raft  them  out  to  the  port  for  shipment. 

There  is  a  light-tower  near  the  west  end  of  the  town,  190  feet  above  the 
sea,  showing  a  light,  obscured  every  thirty  seconds,  and  visible  from  a  vessel's 
deck  about  18  miles  out.  Vessels  anchor  in  the  entrance  to  the  lagoon  in  3 
fathoms  of  water 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  °o  steam  vessel  entered. or  cleared. 
There  were  137  entrances  of  sail  vessels  (37,413  tons),  18  laden  and  119 
light.     The  clearances  were  152  (40,673  tons),  all  laden  but  four. 

The  imports  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1885,  invoice  values 
in  United  States  coin,^were  < 73, 3 10,  and  the  exports  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1887,  i^  United  States  gold  values,  were  $661,253. 

Campeche, — Campech^  lies  northeast  from  Carmen,  in  longitude  90** 
26'  W.  and  latitude  19**  53'  N.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  is  a  hand- 
some, curious  place  of  some  12,000  inhabitants,  founded  in  1540,  on  the 
catacombs  of  the  Maya  tribe  of  Indians.  As  it  lies  a  little  north  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  has  a  good  situation,  its  climate  is  better  than  that  of  the  latter, 
and  had  it  a  good,  or  even  passable,  harbor  would  be  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

The  state  of  Campeche,  like  Tabasco,  has  no  mines,  and  the  agricultural 
and  woods  industries  are  the  only  sources  of  wealth.  As  the  harbor  is  so 
very  poor  that  small  vessels  have  to  anchor  3  miles  out,  the  commerce  of  the 
port  is  growing  less  each  year.  Considerable  of  the  trade  l^s  of  late  years 
gone  to  Carmen.  The  production  of  cotton,  cane,  rice,  tobacco,  indigo, 
and  com  could  be  greatly  increased. 

There  were  20  touchings  of  steam  vessels  during  the  fiscal  year  1887 
(28,616  tons),  bringing  in  all  27  passengers.  Sixteen  sail  vessels  arrived  and 
25  cleared  (6,048  tons),  all  laden  but  five. 

The  imports,  invoice  values  in  United  States  coin,  for  the  six  months 
ending  December  31,  1885,  were  $63,403,  and^He  exports  for  tlie  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1887,  were,  in  United  States  coin,  $84,856. 

Progreso,  — Progreso  is  the  last  port  of  any  importance  on  the  Gulf  coast 
of  Mexico.  It  is  in  the  state  of  Yucatan,  in  longitude  89**  37'  W.  and  lati- 
tude 2 1^**  16'  N.  The  population  is  about  5,000.  The  town  proper  is  located 
on  a  sandy  bar  and  cut  off  from  the  mainland  by  a  long,  shallow  lagoon. 

Progreso  is  connected  with  M^rida,  the  capital,  some  20  miles  inland,  by 
rail.  Mail  comes  from  Vera  Cruz  by  water  and  is  carried  to  Mdrida  and 
other  points  inside,  but  not,  as  yet,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state.  There 
is  neither  port  nor  harbor,  and  vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor  out  from  3  to 
5  miles  to  keep  clear  of  shoals.  It  is  a  dangerous  road  from  October  to 
March,  during  which  time  northerly  winds  may  be  expected.  While  there 
is  some  yellow  fever  here,  the  place  is  not  especially  unhealthy. 
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The  light  shown  is  a  fixed  white  light,  dioptric  system,  visible  some 
13  miles.  Of  itself  Progreso  has  no  importance,  but  it  is  the  only  outlet 
for  th^  state  and  for  its  most  valuable  staple,  the  hennequen  fiber.  This 
fiber  is  a  substitute  for,  or  a  sort  of,  hemp.  It  is  the  principal  product  of 
the  state,  and  Progreso  is  the  chief  port  of  export.  Practically,  all  goes  to 
the  United  States.  The  tables  show  fully  the  quantities,  values,  etc.,  of  this 
article.  As  it  thrives  on  a  worn-out,  sandy  soil  in  this  moist,  hot  climate, 
the  product  is  only  limited  by  the  demand  and  the  price. 

Besides  the  hennequen  all  the  tropical  fruits  can  be  raised  in  considerable 
quantities,  and,  with  good  ports  and  low  freight  rates,  at  prices  low  enough 
to  compete  with  other  countries. 

Duriifg  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  '4^  steam  vessels  (205,605  tons) 
touched,  bringing  360  passengers,  and  139  cleared,  carrying  466  passengers. 
In  this  same  period  119  sail  vessels  (16,476  tons)  arrived  and  99  cleared,  67 
laden  and  32  in  ballast. 

The  imports  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1885,  values  in  United 
States  coin,  were  f  65 7,922,  and  the  exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1887,  ^^  United  States  coin,  were  I3, 279,488. 

Zapaluta, — Zapaluta  is  a  small  and  unimportant  town  in  Chiapas,  near 
the  boundary  line  of  Guatemala,  in  longitude  92®  20' W.  and  latitude  16*^ 
1 5'  N.     It  is  the  only  custom-house  on  the  Guatemala  frontier. 

Imports  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1885,  invoice  values  in 
Guatemala  coin,  |i  ,364.  There  were  no  exports  reported  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1887. 

PACIFIC  COAST   PORTS. 

Soconusco, — Soconusco  is  on  the  Pacific  coast,  very  near  the  extreme 
southeast  boundary  line  of  the  state  of  Chiapas,  in  longitude  92^  40'  W.  and 
latitude  15°  10' N.     The  little  town,  which  is  also  sometimes  called  San     , 
Benito,  lies  on  the  mainland  facing  a  small,  low  island,  some  half  a  mile  off 
from  the  shore. 

There  is  no  telegraph  office  nearer  than  San  Cristobal,  about  90  miles 
distant,  to  w^Jiich  place  there  is  a  mail  route.  The  Pacific  Mail  steamers 
usually  call  here  monthly.  The  place  is  altogether  one  of  ideal  dullness,  and 
any  one  wishing  to  retire  from  the  world  to  a  warm,  equable  climate,  where 
the  higher  demands  of  our  artificial  civilization  do  not  reach,  is  commended 
to  this  place. 

The  only  maritime  movement  for  the  year  1887  was  12  Pacific  Mail 
steamers  touching,  off,  landing  22  and  taking  on  5  passengers.  One  small 
sail  vessel  entered  and  cleared  in  ballast. 

The  narrow  coast-belt  has  a  very  fertile  soil,  and  the  high  mountains  back 
are  supposed  to  have  gold  and  copper  in  abundance.  There  are  now  pro- 
duced on  a  small  scale^  besides  the  coffee,  which  is  the  chief  export,  cocoa, 
indigo,  vanilla,  wheat,  tobacco,  cotton,  gums  of  liquid  amber,  copal  and  lac, 
fine  woods,  and  a  great  variety  of  fruits.  The  section  near  Soconusco  is  that 
lybicli  §Q  nearly  cause<J  ^  war  between  Mexico  ^d  Gu^teraj^la  ^  few  ye^rs  si^c^^ 
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All  the  commerce  of  Soconusco  is  for  the  neighboring  town  of  Tapa- 
chula,  some  25  miles  inland,  and  small  imports  and  exports  for  a  section  df 
Guatemala.  The  imports  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1885,  in- 
voice values  in  United  States  gold,  were  $23,931,  all  from  San  Francisco. 
The  exports  for  the  year  1887,  also  in  United  States  gold,  were  $373,249,  of 
which  $323,773  was  coffee  to  San  Francisco. 

Tonald. — Tonala  is  nearly  at  the  extreme  of  the  coast  line  of  Chiapas, 
in  longitude  94®  W.  and  latitude  16**  10'  N.  The  town,  which  lies  some  10 
miles  from  the  coast,  has  a  population  of  some  6,000.  There  is  connection 
inland  by  telegraph,  and  mail  with  the  rest  of  the  country.  Its  commercial 
importance  is  very  small,  and  should  the  ship  railway  be  constructed,  even 
tliat  little  would  be  taken  away.  A  Pacific  Mail  steamer  touched  monthly 
during  the  year  1887,  and  5  sail  vessels  entered  in  the  same  period. 

The  imports  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1885,  invoice  values 
in  United  States  coin,  were  $32,631,  and  the  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1887, 
$129,443. 

Salina  Cruz. — Salina  Cruz  is  in  the  state  of  Oajaca,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tehuantepec  River,  in  longitude  95**  5'  W.  and  latitude  16®  lo'  N.  As 
it  is  on  the  low  coast,  shut  ifi  by  high  ranges,  the  smallness  of  the  town  and 
the  paucity  of  the  population  is  fully  compensated  for  by  the  extreme  heat. 
Back  from  the  coast  in  the  higher  levels  it  is  cooler,  and  even  cold.  The 
federal  telegraph  lines  from  Oajaca,  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  those  of 
the  Mexican  Cable  Company  touch  this  place.  The  latter  crosses  the  isth- 
mus from  this  point. 

At  present  Salina  Cruz  is  of  little  importance,  but  if  the  ship  railway  is 
built,  this,  its  Pacific  terminus,  will  be  the  chief  port  of  this  part  of  Mexico. 
The  proposed  Oajaca  railway  is  to  come  here  if  built  according  to  the  present 
plans.  The  Pacific  Mail  steamers  touch  here  once  a  month,  and  13  sail  ves- 
sels (4,894  tons)  sailed  laden  during  the  year. 

The  imports  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31, 1885,  were,  in  United 
States  coin,  $7,481,  and  the  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1887  were  $116,126. 

Puerto  Angel, — Puerto  Angel  is  also  in  the  state  of  Oajaca,  less  than 
100  miles  west  from  Salina  Cruz,  in  longitude  96^  20'  W.  and  latitude  15° 
45'  N.  The  town  is  very  small,  there  is  no  telegraph  as  yet,  the  climate  is 
very  hot,  and  it  is  quite  unimportant,  commercially  speaking.  In  the  yeai 
ending  June  30,  1887,  the  Pacific  Mail  steamers  touched  here  monthly. 

The  imports  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1885,  were  onl) 
$3*789,  and  the  exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  ^cre  $42,688. 

Acapulco. — Acapulco,  the  port  of  the  state  of  Guerrero,  lies  on  Aca- 
pulco  Bay,  in  longitude  99°  45'  W.  and  latitude  16®  52'  N.  It  is  south  by 
a  little  west  from  Mexico  city  nearly  300  miles,  and  from  the  earliest  times 
has  been  an  important  port.  The  spacious  bay  is  well  sheltered  and  vessels 
can  anchor  close  in  shore.  The  small  city,  of  some  5,000  inhabitants,  \s 
built  in  a  semi-circle  around  the  foot  of  the  hills  La  Quebrada  and  La  Vijia. 
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Back  from  the  town  these  hills  rise  to  mountains  800  to  2^500  feet  high, 
and  thus  shut  off  nearly  all  the  breeze.  As  a  result  the  place  is  intensely 
hot,  but  very  picturesque,  the  green  foliage  of  the  mountain-sides  serving  in 
place  of  fresh  currents  of  air.    . 

In  colonial  times  this  was  the  chief  port  on  this  coast  and  was  the  seat  of 
the  famous  trade  to  the  Orient.  The  lost  galleon,  the  San  Gr^ono/so  fatyed 
in  tradition,  in  history,  and  in  Bret  Harte's  poem,  was  due  here  in  1641  and 
is  still  due  and  overdue.  In  those  days  the  yearly  arrival  of  the  J\rao  de  China 
was  a  great  event,  and  her  wonderful  cargo  of  silks,  spices,  candles,  gtmis, 
cottons,  rice,  etc.,  sold  at  fairs  attended  by  people  from  Mexico  city  and 
other  points.  When  the  royal  or  vice-royal  will  so  disposed,  the  whole  caigo 
or  any  part  needed  was  transported  across  to  Vera  Cruz  and  thence  dispatched 
to  the  metropolis  to  grace  the  Spanish  court. 

The  state  of  Guerrero  is  thought  to  be,  very  rich  in  mines,  but  as  these 
are  still  largely  undeveloped  and  the  soil  is  so  broken  up  by  mountains  as  to 
be  of  little  agricultural  value,  the  trade  of  Acapulco  is  nowadays  of  less  im- 
portance than  formerly.  It  has  a  telegraph  and  a  tri-weekly  mail  to  the  inte- 
rior. The  Interoceanic  Railway  is  planned  to  go  to  this  place,  but  so  far  the 
plan  is  only  on  paper.  Except  as  a  military  road  for  strategic  purposes  the 
line  is  not  likely  to  be  built  for  the  present.  What  is  most  needed  and  what 
will  perhaps  be  done  first  is  to  construct  a  good  or  even  a  passable  wagon 
road  to  Mexico  city  and  also  to  the  other  towns  of  the  state,  as  Tixtla,  and 
to  towns  up  and  down  the  coast.  When  these  have  been  built  the  mines  can 
be  opened  up  and  the  other  scant  agricultural  possibilities  developed. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  7^  steam  vessels  (123,596  tons) 
entered,  44  laden  and  34  light.  In  the  same  period  6  sail  vessels  (7>o7i 
tons)  entered,  all  laden,  and  5  cleared  light.  In  the  previous  year,  ending 
June  30,  1886,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever,  no  steam  vessels  en- 
tered or  cleared,  and  only  25  sail  vessels  (845  tons)  entered. 

Manzanillo, — Manzanillo,  the  next  port  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  situated 
in  the  state  of  Colima,  in  longitude  104°  25'  W.  and  latitude  19°  2'  N.  The 
large  bay  is  divided  into  two  sections  by  the  point  of  low  land  on  which  the 
city,  of  about  5,000  inhabitants,  is  located.  Back  of  the  town  is  the  Lagoon 
of  Cuyutlan,  a  shallow  body  of  water  about  40  miles  long.  Manzanillo  is 
very  hot  and  not  overhealthy,  but  back  in  the  hills  and  the  mountains  it  is 
quite  cool  and  healthful.  The  Mexican  National  Company  began  a  road 
from  here  toward  Mexico  city,  and  built  a  short  distance.  The  work  has, 
however,  been  suspended  for  some  time,  and  no  one  can  tell  when  it  will  be 
again  taken  in  hand.  There  is  a  telegraph  line  and  a  daily  interior  mail. 
The  commerce  has  gone  to  other  ports  within  a  few  years  and  its  importance 
has  greatly  diminished.  The  state  has  a  good  soil,  plenty  of  water  for  irri- 
gation, and  will  some  time  be  the  home  of  a  considerable  population. 

The  maritime  movement  for  the  year  1887  was  very  limited.  Six  Pacific 
Mail  steamers  entered,  and  13  small  vessels  entered  and  i  cleared  in  balls^t. 
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San  Bias. — San  Bla;  is  a  very  small  port  of  not  more  than  1,500  souls, 
in  the  territory  of  Tepic,  formerly  a  part  of  the  state  of  Jalisco,  in  longitude 
105°  10'  W.  and  latitude  21°  30'  N.  It  is  very  hot  and  its  little  business  is 
growing  less  each  year. 

The  Mexican  Central  Railway,  from  Mexico  city  to  Guadalajara  and 
Tepic,  was  to  have  reached  the  coast  here,  and  some  10  miles  was  actually 
built  out  of  San  Bias.  It  is  now  understood  that  the  road,  if  ever  completed, 
is  to  reach  the  coast  at  the  Bay  of  Chamela,  down  the  coast  over  100  miles. 

This  territory  of  Tepic  was  formed  in  1884  so  as  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  move  promptly  in  dealing  with  the  bandits  and  political  malcontents 
in  this  section.  Agriculturally,  it  is  quite  rich,  and  large  crops,  compara- 
tively  speaking,  of  com,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  etc.,  are  produced. 

San  Bias,  in  common  with  most  of  these  Pacific  ports,  has  suffered  a  loss 
of  trade  by  reason  of  the  completion  of  the  Central  and  National  railways, 
by  which  lines  goods  from  or  via  the  United  States  can  now  be  more -easily, 
quickly,  and  cheaply  distributed  to  most  of  this  section. 

About  all  San  Bias  now  amounts  to  is  a  receiving  point  for  the  small  trade 
of  Tepic,  the  capital  of  the  territory,  which  lies  inland  about  40  miles. 

The  marine  movement  for  the  year  (1887)  was  the  entry  of  4  steam  ves- 
sels (3,405  tons),  the  entry  of  7  sail  vessels  (2,833  tons),  5  laden  and  2  light, 
and  the  clearances  of  10  (4,375  tons),  7  laden  and  3  light.  No  passengers 
were  brought  or  carried  away. 

The  imports  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31, 1885,  values  in  United 
States  coin,  were  1262,141.  The  exports,  also  in  United  States  coin,  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  were  1251,102. 

Mazatlan, — Mazatlan,  by  far  the  most  important  port  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  is  situated  on  a  small  peninsula  extending  into  the  Bay  of  Mazatlan,  in 
longitude  106®  34' W.  and  latitude  23*  11'  N.  The  population  numbers 
14,000.  The  climate«is  quite  pleasant,  except  during  the  hot,  rainy  season. 
It  has  a  telegraph  line  to  the  interior,  an  inland  mail  north  and  south,  and  also 
by  Pacific  Mail  vessels  each  way  monthly. 

The  harbor  is  poor,  as  it  is  exposed  to  winds,  and  the  bottom  is  hard 
sand,  not  good  for  holding  to.  Small  vessels,  drawing  8  to  10  feet,  cross 
the  bar  and  find  fair  shelter.  The  light  is  on  Creston  Rock,  575  feet  high, 
to  the  south*  of  which  vessels  usually  anchor.  It  is  a  fixed,  white,  fourth- 
class  Fresnel,  and  visible  25  miles.  The  Mexican  naval  bureau  for  the  P^ific 
is  located  here,  and  warning  of  storms  is  usually  given  from  the  observatory. 

Although  situated  near  the  southern  portion  of  the  state  (Sinaloa)  Mazat- 
lan is  the  distributing  point  for  most  of  the  state  and  for  some  portions 
beyond.  There  is  considerable  fertile  soil  along  the  river  valleys,  but  the 
main  industry  is  mining  silver.  To  the  east  lie  Durango  and  Chihuahua,  and 
along  their  mountainous  boundaries  are  some  of  the  richest  mines  in  the 
world.  The  American  railways  have  drawn  off  a  considerable  amount  of 
trade  from  Mazatlan,  and  branches  from  |beir  ms^iq  Hpcs  will  soon  t{|kc  awa^ 
still  irioi"^, 
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The  tables  which  follow  give,  in  detail,  the  exports,  and  enable  the  reader 
to  judge  of  the  surplus  salable  products  of  the  section. 

During  the  year  (1887)  there  were  32  entries  of  steam  vessels  (43,618 
tons),  30  laden  and  2  light,  bringing  228  passengers;  28  (41,192  tons) 
cleared,  26  laden  and  2  light,  carrying  away  331  passengers.  Of  sail  vessels,  ij 
(6,760  tons)  entered,  14  laden  and  i  light,  and  8  cleared,  4  laden  and  4  light. 

The  imports  for  the  six  months  ending  December  31, 1885^  invoice  values 
in  United  States  coin,  were  1831,849,  and  the  exports,  in  United  States  coin, 
for  the  year  ending  Juiie  30,  1887,  were  13,666,720. 

Altata,  — Altata,  which  is  also  in  Sinaloa,  is  a  short  distance  up  the  coast 
from  Mazatlan.  It  lies  on  the  mainland  facing  Cabanilla  Island,  has  about 
3,000  inhabitants,  mail,  telegraph,  a  hot,  dry  climate,  and  a  very  small  com- 
merce. 

Some  year»  since  a  railway  was  built  30  miles  inland  toward  Culiacan,  so 
as  to  draw  some  of  the  trade  away  from  Mazatlan.  This  has,  however,  been 
a  failure.  The  harbor  is  small,  but  vessels  can  anchor  close  in  shore.  There 
is  a  mint  at  Culiacan,  the  capital  of  the  state,  where  considerable  silver  is 
coined. 

Two  small  steamers  entered  during  the  year  (1887),  i  laden  and  i  light, 
and  bringing  2  passengers.     Three  sail  vessels  (1,597  tons)  cleared  laden. 

The  imports  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1885,  were,  invoice 
values  in  United  States  coin,  ^24,91 2,  and  the  exports  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1887, 1 1 7,006. 

Guaymas, — Guaymas,  the  next  port  on  the  mainland  north  from  Altata, 
is  about  half  way  from  the  mouth  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cortes,  or,  as 
it  is  more  commonly  called,  the  Gulf  of  California,  in  longitude  110°  50'  W. 
and  latitude  27®  51'  N.  The  city  is  some  distance  in  from  the  gulf,  at  the 
head  of  a  fine,  large  bay,  in  which  is  plenty  of  water  and  good  anchorage 
close  up  shore  near  the  city. 

Like  so  many  of  these  Pacific  towns,  the  location,  so  far  as  b^uty  is  con- 
cerned, leaves  little  to  be  desired.  But  from  a  climatic  point  of  view,  the 
location  is  not  successful.  The  surrounding  hills  and  mountains,  which  add 
to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  view,  shut  off  the  breeze.  Besides  this,  the 
solid  rock  is  at  or  very  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  rays  of  the 
sun  on  them  in  the  warm  season  of  the  year  makes  it  a  veritable  furnace. 

Gua]rmas  has  only  about  5,000  inhabitants,  but- is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant commercial  port  on  the  gulf.  Some  years  since,  when  the  Sonora  Rail- 
way, connecting  at  Nogales  with  the  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  Benson,  on 
the  Southern  Pacific,  was  completed,  its  future  seemed  very  bright.  Prepara- 
tions were  made  to  build  a  large  hotel  for  winter  visitors,  during  which 
months  the  climate  is  really  charming.  About  that  time,  however,  yellow 
fever,  of  a  peculiarly  virulent  form,  had  worked  its  way  up  along  the  coast 
from  Panama  and  decimated  the  population.  As  this  is  beyond  the  region 
of  frosts  it  had  to  wear  out  its  strength  and  work  its  will  on  all  within  reach. 
Hence  business  was  almost  paralyzed  for  two  years,  and  all  great  projects 
No.  104,  April lo. 
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either  abandoned  or  laid  aside  for  the  future.  Since  then  Guaymas  has  been 
free  from  fever,  and  is  slowly  recovering.  Its  good  harbor  and  location  as 
regards  the  mines  of  the  state  will  always  make  it  of  greater  or  less  impor- 
tance, according  to  the  state  of  these  industries. 

The  state  of  Sonora>  of  which  Guaymas  is  the  only  port,,  is  one  of  the 
richest  in  the  country  in  minerals,  and  has  a  great  future  before  it.  The  fer- 
tile valley,  down  which  the  Sonora  Railway  extends  for  265  miles,  is  well 
adapted  to  raising  all  sorts  of  tropical  fruits.  The  oranges  grown  at  Hermo- 
sillo  and  in  the  central  part  of  the  state  are  famous  for  their  fine  quality,  and 
there  is  an  immense  area  of  land  suitable  for  their  cultivation. 

Up  the  Gulf,  toward  the  northwest,  to  its  head  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado  is  an  almost  imknown  land.  What  may  be  foimd  in  the  earth  or 
what  may  be  produced  from  it  are  questions  yet  to  be  solved.  The  enter- 
prising explorer  is  now  abroad  there,  and  plans  for  railways  and  colonies  are 
already  made  up  and  in  process  of  execution.  At  present  it  is  a  barren,  des* 
olate  waste  of  rather  more  than  torrid  heat,  in  summer  at  least,  and  almost 
uninhabited. 

Down  the  coast  200  miles  from  Guaymas,  and  across  the  line  into  the 
state  of  Sinaloa,  is  located  the  celebrated  colony  of  Topolobampo,  founded 
by  Mr.  A.  K.  Owen.  Under  the  motto,  "  Collective  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  public  utilities  and  conveniences,"  etc.,  is  being  tried  another  of 
those  experiments  which  seem  to  be  a  necessary  and  comparatively  harmless 
vent  for  certain  minds.  Several  hundred  people  have  gone  there  within  the 
last  three  years  and  located  on  the  shores  of  the  beautiful,  landlocked  Bay  of 
Topolobampo. 

Good  crops  of  most  temperate  and  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be 
raised  with  irrigation,  but  there  are  no  special  articles  which,  as  yet,  can  be 
produced  or  exported  so  as  to  make  the  colony  self-supporting.  It  is  very 
hot,  and,  in  the  warm  season  of  the  year,  subject  to  fevers.  At  present  good 
drinking  water  seems  difficult  to  obtain  except  at  some  distance.  They  are 
in  a  foreign  land,  where  all  their  hereditary  traditions  are  unknown.  Although 
they  are  to  have  a  certain  degree  of  local  autonomy,  yet  they  must  be  subject 
to  a  code  of  laws  not  only  strange  but  very  different  from  what  they  have 
been  used  to.  Then,  again,  outside  of  their  own  colony  everything  is  spoken 
and  written  in  a,  to  them,  unknown  tongue.  All  these  things  are  over  and 
above  and  beyond  those  necessary  and  incidental  to  any  pioneer  efforts  in 
our  own  West.  Some  of  the  people  are  of  considerable  means  and  ability. 
All  who  remain  now  are,  I  believe,  ardent  believers  in  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  experiment.  A  few,  however,  are  enthusiasts  or  cranks,  who  really 
expect  to  feel  the  wings  start  out  on  their  shoulders,  and  who  believe  Jthat  at 
Topolobampo,  and  by  virtue  of  the  founder,  A.  K.  Owen,  they  will  see  a 
visible  manifestation  of  God's  will.  No  one  can  object  to  those  going  who 
are  fitted  to  endure  hardships,  but  much  suffering  has  resulted  from  accidents 
which  could  not  well  have  been  guarded  against,  and,  for  the  present,  women 
and  young  children  are  better  off  at  home  in  the  United  States. 
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If)  in  the  future,  the  Texas,  Topolobampo  and  Pacific  Railroad  and  Tel- 
egraph should  be  built,  this  far  off  terminus  and  this  fertile  tract  between  the 
Fuerte  and  the  Sinaloa  rivers  might  be  the  seat  of  a  considerable  population. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  colony,  under  the  name  of  *'  The  Credit  Foncier 
of  Sinaloa,"  are  at  Hammonton,  New  Jersey.  The  colony  itself  is  in  longi- 
tude 109®  3S'  W.  and  latitude  26°  N. 

As  Topolobampo  is  not  a  customs  port,  no  returns  of  imports  or  exports 
can  be  given.  The  maritime  movement  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887, 
was  five  entries  of  a  small  steam  tug  bf  62  tons,  once  laden,  four  times  light; 
the  ^me  boat  cleared  four  times  light,  carrying  away  5  passengers.  There 
were  also  59  sail  vessel  entries  (i>ii3  tons),  29  laden,  50  light,  and  bring* 
ing  94  passengers;  and  the  same  number  of  clearances,  59  (1,149  tons),  39 
laden,  20  light,  and  carrying  away  256  passengers.  As  the  total  arrival  of 
passengers  was  221  and  those  leaving  261,  the  net  number  of  the  colony  was 
reduced  by  40.  In  the  previous  year,  ending  June  30,  1886,  the  total  arrival 
of  passengers  was  56,  and  128  left. 

There  are  projects  for  railways  from  some  points  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
south  through  the  state  toward  Sinaloa  and  Jalisco  and  others  into  the  rich 
mineral  district  to  the  east  from  Hermosillo  and  Guaymas.  As  Guaymas  is 
the  only  port  of  Sonora  all  the  products  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state  will 
go  out  there  and  the  future  of  the  city  depends  largely  upon  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  state. 

During  1887  there  were  entries  of  112  steam  vessels  (24,663  tons  burden), 
37  laden,  75  in  ballast,  and  bringing  1,119  passengers,  while  113  of  24,877 
tons,  102  laden,  11  light,  and  carrying  1,089  passengers,  cleared.  Of  sail 
vessels  there  were  entries  of  167  (5,503  tons),  116  laden,  51  light,  bringing 
297  passengers;  and  163  (6,373  tons) — 117  laden,  48  light,  and  carrying  401 
passengers — sailed. 

The  imports  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1885,  invoice  values 
in  United  States  coin,  were  1116,407,  and  the  exports  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1887,  were  |475»5o7- 

La  Fas, — La  Paz,  the  capital  of  the  territory  of  Lower  California,  lies 
on  the  inside  of  a  point  of  land  extending  from  the  east  shore  into  the  Gulf 
of  California,  in  longitude  110°  18'  W.  and  latitude  24°  2'  N.  The  popula- 
tion is  about  2,500,  but  this  varies  with  the  state  of  the  pearl  fisheries  and 
mining.  The  climate  is  extremely  hot  and  dry.  It  is  beyond  telegraph  or 
mail  except  by  steamer  from  Guaymas. 

Almost  the  entire  exports  are  silver  bullion.  A  few  hides,  archil,  and 
pearls  were  also  sent  out,  all  to  San  Francisco. 

The  rain-fall  is  very  limited,  and  the  whole  peninsula  lies  almost  in  a 
state  of  barren  nature.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fertility  of  the  many  val- 
leys if  water  to  irrigate  could  be  found.  Artesian  wells  may  be  found  to 
serve  this  purpose  in  the  future;  and,  if  so,  much  of  this  lower  country 
could  be  made  productive. 
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It  is  generally  believed  there  are  rich  silver,  gold,  and  copper  districts 
never  yet  explored.  There  are  also  deposits  of  shells  of  various  and  fine 
sorts,  of  guano,  salts,  marble,  jet,  etc.  The  pearl-fishing  industry  is  still 
Important,  but  not  so  profitable  as  formerly.  In  a  narrow  belt  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula  the  archil  is  found  in  consid- 
erable quantities.  Seal  are  found  on  the  islands  of  the  gulf,  whales  on  the 
west  coast,  and  fish  in  great  abundance  in  all  the  surrounding  waters. 

As  there  are  no  rivers  or  lakes  within  the  limits  of  the  territory,  and  as 
the  annual  rain-fall  is  very  small,  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  parches 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  into  an  arid  waste  for  much  of  the  year.  On 
the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  sea-breeze  is  not  obstructed,  the  climate  is  de- 
lightful. It  is  below  the  frost  line,  and  the  midsummer  heat  is,  I  believe, 
even  less  than  in  localities  much  farther  north. 

The  maritime  movement  of  the  port  of  La  Paz  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1887,  was  confined  to  the  entry  of  5  sail  vessels,  all  laden  (1,369  tons), 
bringing  2  passengers,  and  the  clearing  of  4  (630  tons),  i  laden,  3  light, 
and  carrying  away  50  passengers. 

The  imports  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1885,  were,  invoice 
values  in  United  States  coin,  ^47,879,  and  the  exports  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1887,  in  United  States  coin,  ^478,888. 

San  Lucas. — San  Lucas  is  a  town  of  some  1,500  inhabitants,  at  the  ex- 
treme southern  end  of  the  peninsula,  in  longitude  109°  35'  W.  and  latitude  * 
22^  52'  N.     It  has  no  special  industries  except  that,  where  water  for  irriga- 
tion can  be  obtained,  fine  fruits  and  vegetables  are  raised. 

One  steam  vessel  of  677  tons  entered  during  the  year,  bringing  2  passen- 
gers. 

The  imports  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1885,  were,  invoice 
values  in  United  States  coin,  11,450,  and  the  exports  for  the  year  ending 

June  30,  1887,  IS>S33- 

Bahia  de  la  Afagdakna. — Bahia  de  la  Magdalena  is  a  large,  well-shel- 
tered harbor,  about  140  miles  north  from  Cape  San  Lucas,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  in  longitude  112°  2'  W.  and  latitude  24°  30'  N. 

The  little  town  faces  the  bay,  which  serves  as  a  port  of  call  for  whalers 
and  steamers  from  San  Francisco  to  the  lower  coast.  Most  of  tho  few  goods 
imported  are  for  La  Paz. 

In  the  year  1887  there  were  11  steam  vessels  entered  (7,447  tons),  bring- 
ing 8  passengers,  while  12  sailed,  carrying  41  passengers.  Three  sail  vessels 
(2,211  tons)  entered  and  7  sailed. 

The  imports  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1885,  were,  in  United 
States  coin  invoice  values,  ^6,044,  and  the  exports  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1887,  ^^^  181,948. 

Santa  Rosalia. — Santa  Rosalia  is  a  newly  opened  port  on  the  bay  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  west  coast,  about  250  miles  north  from  Magdalena,  and 
bearing  east  and  north  from  Cedar  Island.  I  am  not  able  to  give  its  exact  lo- 
cation, but,  approximately,  it  is  in  longitude  1 14^  15'  W.  and  latitude  28^  30' N. 
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A  small  steam  vessel  of  <oo  tons  entered  twice  and  cleaied  once,  while 
14  sail  vessels,  measuring  8,389  tons,  entered,  and  6(5,912  tons)  cleared 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887. 

The  imports  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1885,  ^^re,  invoice 
values  in  United  States  coin,  128,031,  and  the  exports  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1887,  i^  United  States  coin,  were  only  |2oo, 

Ensenada,  — Ensenada  de  Todos  Santos,  the  last  port  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
is  some  70  miles  from  the  American  border  on  the  beautiful  All-Saints'  Bay, 
in  longitude  116*^  35'  W.  and  latitude  31®  40'  N. 

In  and  near  the  place  the  International  Company  of  Mexico  has  an 
immense  tract,  estimated  at  17,000,000  acres,  lying  between  parallel  28°  N., 
or  near  the  port  of  Santa  Rosalia,  and  the  boundary  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  now  being  settled  with  colonists  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  soil  is 
of  unsurpassed  fertility,  and  will  raise  in  abundance  all  cereals,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  now  produced  in  California.  -The  only  lack  is  water,  and  if  this 
can  be  supplied,  whether  by  artesian  wells,  reservoirs,  or  any  other  method, 
most  of  the  upper  half  of  the  west  coast  can  be  made  wonderfully  productive. 
The  climate  along  the  coast«is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  that  around  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  100  miles  to  the  north. 

The  company,  whose  New  York  office  is  at  160  Broadway,  now  has  two 
colonies  established,  and  advertises  for  immigrants  from  Europe,  the  United 
States,  or  Mexico.  The  colony  "Carlos  Pacheco**  includes  settlements  at 
Ensenada,  Punta  Banda,  and  San  Carlos.  There  is  telegraphic  and  tele- 
phonic communication  with  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  a  railway  from  that  place 

/ 

is  now  building.  The  "Romero  Rubio"  colony,  at  San  Quintin,  about  100 
miles  down  the. coast,  includes  settlements  at  San  Quintin^  Colnett,  Camalu, 
and  San  Isidro. 

At  Ensenada  fine  hotels  are  ready  for  winter  tourists ;  steamers  connect 
with  San  Diego,  and  there  are  valuable  mineral  deposits  in  the  moimtains 
back  from  the  coast. 

Fruit  culture  is  already  an  industry  of  some  importance,  and  at  Guaymas 
and  other  points  on  the  lower  coast  I  saw  quantities  of  canned  fruits,  put  up 
at  Ensenada. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  68  steam  vessels  (12,239  tons)  entered, 
all  light  but  2,  while  68  cleared,  all  light.-  Sixty-three  sail  vessels  (2,774 
tons)  entered,  36  laden,  27  light;  and  53  cleared,  all  light. 

The  imports  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1885,  ^^'"^  l3>^S8i 
and  the  exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  were  |i>*88. 

AMERICAN  FRONTIER  CUSTOM-HOUSES. 

Tijuana,  — Tijuana  is  a  small  place  near  the  frontier  between  Lower  Cali- 
fomia^and  California,  in  longitude  116°  45'  W.  and  latitude  32°  30'  N.  It  is 
the  most  western  port  of  the  frontier  which  enjoys  the  privileges  of  the  Zona 
Libre,  but  is  of  very  little  importance  at  present. 

Wherever  the  proposed  railway  from  San  Diego  to  Ensenada  crosses  the 
boundary,  whether  at  Tijuana  or  at  some  other  point,  there  will  be  a  small 
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but  growing  international  traffic.  At  present^  although  it  is  the  only  custom- 
house on  the  boundary  for  some  300  miles»  the  imports  for  the  six  months 
ending  December  31,  1885,  ^^''^  ^^^V  $7*^3^9  ^^^  ^^  exports  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1887, 135,044. 

.  Qui/{nfa^i/a.  ^^QuitoyaqmtB^  the  next  border  custom-house,  is  a  little 
village  near  the  line,  in  Sonora,  in  longitude  112®  50' W.  and  latitude  31®  50' 
N.,  about  150  miles  east  of  the  junction  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado  Rivers. 

The  imports  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1885,  were  ^39056, 
and  the  exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  i887i  were  I672.  For  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1888,  there  were  no  exportations  whatever. 

Sasade,  — Sasabe,  the  next  custom-house,  is  about  90  miles  east  of  Quito- 
vaquita  near  monument  No.  13,  in  longitude  iii^  50'  W.  and  latitude 
31^30'N. 

The  imports,  via  Sasabe,  from  Tucson  to  Altar,  for  the  half-year  ending 
December  31, 1885,  were  {9,423,  and  the  exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1887,  142,042,  mostly  beef  cattle.  There  may  be  a  few  places  that  are  hot- 
ter than  Quitovaquita  and  Sasabe,  but  if  so,  their  reputation  has  not  yet  been 
established.  ,         • 

Nogaies,  — Nogales,  the  next  border  port  of  entry,  is  on  the  line  between 
Arizona  and  Sonora.  One-half  the  city,  which  has  5 ,000  or  more  inhabitants, 
is  Nogales,  Sonora,  and  the  other  Nogales,  Ariz.  The  two  are  located  in 
a  high,  dry,  rolling  country,  100  miles  due  south  from  Tucson,  in  longitude 
iii^W.  and  latitude  31**  20' N. 

The  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  Railway  to  Benson,  88  miles,  connects  with 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  F6  systems,  and  the  Sonora  Railway,  whidi 
is  part  of  the  latter  system,  goes  south  to  Guaymas,  263  miles. 

The  surrounding  country  is  good  for  grazing,  and  in  the  valleys  for  agri- 
culture. There  are  good  mining  districts  in  every  direction,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  two  cities  depends  largely  on  this  industry.  Comparatively 
speaking,  every  third  man  has  a  silver  mine,  and  his  pockets  full  of  ore. 
There  are  several  reduction  works  on  the  American  side  of  the  line,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  bullion  is  produced. 

The  geographical  situation  is,  I  believe,  unique.  The  line  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  is  indicated  now  by  monuments,  so  that  by  stopping 
to  take  your  range  you  can  usually  tell,  in  daylight  at  least,  where  you  are. 
This  same  line  passes  obliquely  through  the  station  of  the  railway.  The  con- 
sular agent,  when  I  was  there,  was  also  the  agent  for  Wells-Fargo.  In 
his  former  capacity  he  signed  invoices  and  landing  certificates  at  his  consular 
desk  on  the  Sonora  side  of  the  office,  and  when  he  got  around  to  Wells-Fargo's 
work  he  gravely  crossed  to  the  other  desk,  15  feet  away,  located  in  Arizona, 
and  dispatched  express  packages,  etc.  As  the  laws  of  the  two  towns  are 
very  different,  only  the  best  of  feeling  and  good  sense  can  prevent  frequent 
conflicts.  There  have  been  some  of  these,  but  many  less  than  could  be  rea- 
sonably expected. 
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Nogales,  Sonpra,  is  now  a  Zona  Libre  port,  and  hence  the  Mexican  cus- 
toms inspectors  do  not  need  to  be  so  strict  aboiit  the  crossing  of  small  pack- 
ages. This  reduces  much  of  the  tension^  and  makes  the  life  of  the  inhabi- 
tants rather  easier. 

A  part  of  the  town  sprang  up  before  the  boundary  was  correctly  located, 
and,  as  a  result,  curious  complications  ensued.  Two  rows  of  bricks  of  the 
walls  of  one  house  were  foimd  to  project  into  Mexico,  and  the  Mexican  owi^er 
of  the  land  had  to  be  placated  in  some  manner.  A  part  of  the  way  the  line 
ran  along  the  edge,  then  in  the  middle  of  the  sidewalk,  and  finally  left  it  and 
took  to  the  street,  along  which  it  meandered  until  it  struck  the  base  of  a  high 
hill  on  the  edge  of  the  town. 

If  two  gentlemen  had  a  difficulty  they  crossed  over  the  line,  settled  it  up,  and 
retreated  for  refreshments  before  a  policeman  could  apprehend  them.  Once 
across  the  line,  '*  the  peace  and  dignity"  of  that  sovereign  not  having  been 
offended,  they  could  not  be  disturbed.  When  the  excise  laws  of  the  United 
States  were  found  too  severe  or  expensive  one  favored  individual  set  up  his 
bar  in  the  Mexican  comer  of  his  saloon.  Without  dwelling  longer,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  the  many  curious  incidents  which  occur  daily. 

It  is  a  very  arid  region,  3,836  feet  above  sea-level,  and  the  titles  to  land 
on  either  side,  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  In  spite  of  this  latter  dif- 
ficulty there  are.  some  fine,  substantial  buildings,  and  so  long  as  the  mines 
hold  out  the  place  has  a  considerable  future  before  it. 

There  is  one  daily  mixed  train  to  and  from  Nogales,  from  Benson,  Ariz., 
and  Guaymas,  Mexico.  Specials  are  also  run  over  each  road  as  required, 
but  as  yet  the  commerce  is  very  small.  At  present  I  doubt  if  the  Sonora 
Railway  more  than  pays  operating  expenses  and  repairs,  but  in  time  it  is 
bound  to  be  profitably.  It  extends  through  the  naturally  fertile  valley  of  the 
Sonora  River,  and  when  land  gets  scarce  and  too  costly  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  people  will  come  here  to  find  room  and  cheaper  homes.  The  train 
between  Nogales  and  Benson  is  the  famous  '*  Burro  Train,"  a  title  which  its 
time-table  has  honorably  earned.  The  time-table  allows  eight  hours  to  make 
the  distance  of  88  miles  —  it  is  occasionally  one  to  three  hours  late — and 
this  headlong  speed  has  been  caught  up  by  the  ^ile  western  mind  and  com- 
pared to  the  patient  burro. 

The  imports  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1885,  invoice  values 
in  United  States  coin,  were  1 169, 29 2,  and  the  exports,  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1887,  United  States  coin,  were  1534,780. 

On  leaving  Nogales  to  come  east  the  commercial  supremity  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  broken.  At  £1  Paso  it  is  already  secondary,  and  farther  east  very 
small ;  but  at  Nogales,  Guaymas,  all  of  Lower  California,  and  most  of  the 
Pacifib  ports  of  Mexico,  San  Francisco  is  the  conmiercial  metropolis. 
Steamers  and  railways  connect  with  or  run  to  that  city ;  the  exchange  most 
sought  is  on  San  Francisco ;  goods  come  from  there,  exports  are  sent  there, 
and  San  Francisco  and  coast  people  are  found  in  every  town. 
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One  other  sign  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  found  all  through  this  section — the 
specie  belt  and  the  chink  of  yellow  gold.  At  El  Paso  the  eagle  and  the 
greenback  shake  hands  fraternally,  but  east  and  west  of  that  poini  are  their 
respective  domains. 

Palondnas, — PaJominas  is  near  the  border,  about  70  miles  east  of  Nogales 
and  the  same  distance  south  of  Tombstone. 

The  imports  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1885,  were  114,075, 
and  the  exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  ^42,935. 

Ascension, — The  custom-house  at  this  point  has  been  lately  removed  to 
a  more  convenient  location.  It  is  now  between  50  and  100  miles  west  of  El 
Paso,  and  is  where  some  Mormon  colonists  have  entered  to  go  to  one  of  their 
settlements  near  there. 

Imports  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1885,  |i>75i»  and  exports 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  ^37,672. 

Ciudad  Juarez. — rCiudad  Juarez,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  known,  Paso  del 
Norte,  is  in  longitude  106°  29'  W.  and  latitude  31°  44'  N.,  1,303  miles  by 
the  course  of  the  stream,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  Mexican  town  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  or  Grande, 
which  from  here  to  the  mouth  is  the  boundary.  The  elevation  near  the  city 
at  the  point  where  the  boundary  line  leaves  the  river  is  3,684  feet  above  sea- 
level.  The  river,  which  has  flowed  south  through  New  Mexico,  tums^near 
here  toward  the  southeast.  The  famous  valley  begins  just  above  this  curve 
and  extends  on  both  banks  some  distance  below. 

While  the  valley  is  narrow  it  is  very  fertile,  and,  where  water  for  irriga- 
tion can  be  obtained,  produces  fine  crops  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  cereals. 
The  most  perfect  apples  I  ever  saw  grew  in  this  same  old  town.  Fine  grapes 
for  table,  wine,  or  raisins,  and  El  Paso  onions  have  made  this  section  cele- 
brated  for  nearly  three  hundred  years.  During  all  this  time  anrl  until  a  few 
years  since  this  far-off  place  had  only  a  small  population  and  less  commerce. 

One  branch  of  the  ''  overland  trail"  from  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Chihuahua 
and  Durango,  crossed  the  line  here.  Indians  were  plentiful,  and  many  trav- 
elers were  murdered  by  them  on  the  roads  each  way  from  here.  A  few  years 
since  the  Southern  Pacific,  Texas  Pacific,  and  Santa  F6  systems  reached  here, 
and  a  marvelous  change  took  place.  Then  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  and 
San  Antonio  joined  the  Southern  Pacific,  making  a  through  line  via  El  P^iso 
firom  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  Mexican  Central  liv^as  built, 
1,225  miles  southeast,  to  Mexico  city. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  Paso  del  Norte,  Mexico,  had  a  "boom,"  "went  into 
bonanza,"  and  within  a  few  years  grew  to  be  the  most  important  and  popu- 
lous crossing  point  on  the  American  border. 

£1  Paso,  Tex. ,  has  fine  buildings,  gas,  water-works,  electric  lights,  rMuc- 
tion  works,  telephones,  and  every  known  adjunct  of  city  life.  The  plodding 
Chinaman  is  here  in  full  force,  washing  the  soiled  linen  of  Americans  from 
every  State  and  Territory,  of  Germans,  French,  English,  Irish,  Spaniards, 
Italians,  and   Mexicans.     It  is  highly — even  oppressively — cosmopolitan 
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and  aggressively  enterprising.  Besides  th«»  railway  bridge  there  is  a  wagon 
and  foot  bridge  and  a  line  of  street-cars  from  the  railway  depot  in  Ciudad 
Juarez  to  the  Southern  Pacific  depot  in  El  Paso. 

.  A  few  months  since,  the  name  of  the  Mexican  town  was  formally  changed 
from  the  Village  of  Paso  del  Norte  to  the  City  of  Juarez  in  recognition  of  its 
increased  population  and  in  honor  of  the  president  who  so  valiantly  withstood 
Maximilian  and  the  intervention  of  the  French.  Ciudad  Juarez  has  now 
4yOoo  or  5,000  inhabitants,  and  is,  commercially,  the  second  city  of  Mexico. 
It  is  in  and  enjoys  the  privileges  of  the  Zona  Libre. 

The  completion  of  other  lines  from  other  points  on  the  border  into  the 
interior  will  reduce  the  volume  of  trade  through  here,  but  the  increased  devel- 
opment of  that  portion  of  Mexico  which  must  continue  to  be  tributary  to  the 
lines  centering  here  will  partly  or  wholly  overbalance  this  loss. 

There  are  schemes  for  utilizing  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Rio  Bravo  for 
irrigation,  but  as  this  stream  is  often  very  small  here  the  quantity  will  not  be 
sufficient  for  all  these  plans.  Each  side  has  suffered  or  gained  from  degrada- 
tion or  accretion  to  its  banks,  and  various  means  have  been  resorted  to  to 
prevent  this  loss  or  to  get  back  lost  soil.  The  questions  of  ditches  and  of 
protecting  from  the  cutting  of  the  banks  are  a  fertile  source  of  local  alarms 
and  protests  and  will  need  to  be  fully  regulated  by  international  agreement. 

The  Mexican  Central  Railway  Company  runs  one  through  passenger  train 
each  way  daily  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  distance  (1,225  miles)  is  covered 
in  sixty-two  hours.  A  Pullman  car  is  attached  to  each  train.  Freight  trains, 
regular  and  special,  are  run  to  suit  the  varying  commercial  necessities.  The 
Santa  ¥€  and  Texas  Pacific  each  run  a  passenger  train  in  and  out  of  El  Paso 
daily,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  one  each  way  daily. 

The  climate  is  very  healthful  and  fine  hotels  tempt  the  winter  tourist.  At 
present  living  is  rather  expensive,  but  with  more  cultivation  of  fruits  and  veg- 
etables in  the  valley  the  cost  will  be  less,  and  large  numbers  of  health  seekers 
will  visit  here  each  winter.  . 

The  imports  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1885,  invoice  values  in 
United  States  coin,  were  11,572,739,  or  at  the  rate  of  over  ^3,000,000  per 
annum.  The  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1887,  ^^  United  States  coin,  were 
18,512,838.  To  show  what  a  change  ten  years  has  made  I  state  that  the 
invoice  values,  in  United  States  coin,  of  the  total  imports  at  Paso  del  Norte 
for  the  whole  year  ending  June  30, 1875,  ^^^e  147,197,  and  the  total  exports 
for  the  same  period,  Mexican  coin  reduced  to  United  States  coin  at  80  cents, 
1^3,558. 

Presidio  del  Norte, —  Presidio  del  Norte  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
450  miles  down  stream  from  Ciudad  Juarez,  in  longitude  104^  26'  W.  and 
latitudl  29^  34'  N.,  and  about  2,780  feet  above  sea-level.  This  place  was 
formerly  a  crossing  point  for  a  small  trade,  but  since  the  railways  have  gone 
above  and  below  it  even  this  has  nearly  all  ceased.  Aside  from  sonkc  few 
narrow  valleys  the  surrounding  country  is  only  good  for  grazing  and  not  good 
for  much  for  that  purpose. 
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The  imports  for  the  half-year  ^ding  December  31,  1885,  were  ^25,255, 
and  the  exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  I^S^^^p. 

Piedras  Negras. — Piedras  Negras  is  opposite  to  Eagle  P^iss,  Tex.,  469 
miles  by  the  course  of  the  river  from  its  mouth,  in  longitude  100**  30' W. 
and  latitude  28^  30'  N.,  and  is  1,461  feet  above  sea-level.  It  has  3,000  or 
more  inhabitants,  is  a  port  of  the  Zona  Libre,  and,  since  the  International 
Railway  was  completed  to  Torreon,  on  the  Mexican  Central,  384  miles  distant, 
giving  a  through  line  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  it  has  grown  rapidly. 

As  regards  through  traffic  between  San  Antonio,  New  Orleai^,  and  Saint 
Louis  and  the  interior  of  Mexico,  it  has  a  decided  distance  advantage  over 
El  Paso.  From  the  latter  to  Mexico  city  is  1,225  miles,  and  El  Vbso  itself 
is  some  500  miles  further  from  San  Antonio,  etc.,  than  is  Eagle  Pass.  From 
San  Antonio  to  Mexico  city  via  El  Paso  and  Ciudad  Juarez  is  1,857  miles> 
while  via  Eagle  Vbss  and  Piedras  Negras  it  is  only  1,256.  The  International 
has  a  fine  iron  bridge  across  the  river,  which  connects  their  line  with  the 
Southern  P^ific. 

The  climate  of  this  section  is  healthful,  although  there  are  very  sadden 
and  extreme  changes  in  temperature.  It  is  a  fine  grazing  country,  and  there 
are  many  fertile  valleys  which  can  be  irrigated  and  so  made  to  produce  fine 
crops.  There  is  an  abundance  of  coal,  although  the  quality  thus  far  is  not 
very  good.  The  river  has  a  sufficient  volume  of  water  to  enable  ditclfes  to 
be  run  from  either  side  to  fertilize  large  tracts. 

Back  from  Piedras  Negras  are  good  mining  districts  of  silver,  coal,  and 
gold. '  The  Sabinas  coal  fields,  the  Santa  Rosa  silver  mines,  and  the  Sierra 
Mojada  silver  and  gold  mines  are  tapped  by  the  railways  to  Torreon.  At 
San  Felipe,  a  short  distance  above,  the  barren  mountains  stop,  and  from  here 
on  to  the  river's  mouth  is  a  fertile  country. 

The  commerce  of  the  place  has  only  fiadrly  begun  as  yet,  but  I  believe 
this  is  bound  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  points  on  the  river.  The  im- 
ports for  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1885,  were  131,995,  and  the 
exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  were  ^406,076.  The  exports  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1888,  will^how  an  increase  of  nearly  ^300,000. 

Laredo  de  TamauHpas,  — Laredo  de  Tamaulipas  is  opposite  Laredo,  Tex., 
or  old  Laredo,  130  miles  further  down  stream,  365  miles  by  the  river  from 
the  mouth,  in  longitude  99^  29'  W.  and  latitude  27^  30'  N.,  and  806  feet 
above  sea-level.  It  is  a  port  of  the  Zona  Libre,  and  has  a  population  of  some 
5,000. 

The  Mexican  National  Railway,  narrow-gauge,  begins  here,  and  is  now 
built  clear  through  to  Mexico  city,  837  miles.  One  through  passenger  train 
is  dispatched  each  way  daily  with  Pullman  car  attached,  and  the  837  miles 
are  made  in  about  forty  hours.  Besides  the  main  line  there  are  ^veral 
branch  lines  and  more  axe  building,  all  of  which  will  aid  in  bringing  com- 
merce to  the  line  and  through  this  city.  The  International  and  Great  North- 
ern Railway  reaches  Laredo,  Tex.,  and  the  Texas  Mexican  from  Corpus 
Chrlsti,  narrow-gauge,  is  part  of  the  Mexican  National  system. 
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The  two  Laredos  are  vigorous,  enterprising  towns,  have  water-works, 
electric  lights,  telephones,  etc.,  and  are  being  extensively  advertised..  The 
immediate  country  is  poor,  but  back  a  short  distance  on  the  Texas  side  is  fine 
grazing.  There  are  large  deposits  of  coal  near  on  either  side,  and  the  quality 
aeems  to  improve  as  the  veins  are  developed.  The  mines  in  toward  Monte- 
rey and  beyond  are  turning  out  considerable  quantities  of  ores,  and  the  out- 
put will  likely  continue  to  increase.  Reduction  works  are  already  in  opera- 
tion in  Laredo,  Tex.,  and  both  towns  bid  fair  to  have  a  very  prosperous  future. 

A  railway  up  river  on  the  Texas  side  to  the  coal  fields,  some  30  miles  dis- 
tant, is  already  in  operation,  and  this  will  probably  be  built  on  to  Eagle  Pass 
and  later  down  river  to  Brownsville  and  tide-water.  The  Laredo  route  of 
837  miles  is,  as  I  have  stated,  narrow-gauge,  and  it  is  still  a  question  whether 
this  width  of  track  will  be  retained  or  changed  to  a  standard  gauge.  While 
the  latter  is  probable  and  will  be  the  result  of  one  or  two  good  traffic  years, 
it  is  not  to  be  immediately  expected. 

The  railways  have  an  iron  bridge  across  the  river  and  a  company  has  been 
formed  to  build  a  wagon  bridge.  The  Mexican  Government  has  a  fine  cus- 
tom-house on  its  side,  and  there  are  many  substantial  buildings  on  either  side 
of  the  river. 

The  imports  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1885,  invoice  values 
in  United  States  coin,  were  ^604,907,  and  the  exports  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1887,  11,138,223. 

Guerrero. —  Guerrero  is  about  4  miles  from  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite 
Carrizo,  Tex. ,  304  miles  by  river  from  the  mouth ;  has  a  population  of  some 
4,000  and  but  very  little  commerce.  The  imports  for  the  half-year  ending 
December  31,  1885,  were  #18,933,  ^^^  ^^^  exports  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1887,  were  #28,077. 

Mier. —  Mjer  is  about  6  miles  from  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Roma, 
about  258  miles  from  the  mouth ;  has  a  population  of  about  6,000,  and  but 
little  commerce.  The  exports  for  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1885, 
were  |43,i44>  and  the  exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  |i54y72o. 

Camargo, —  Camargo,  opposite  Rio  Grande  City  (Ringgold  Barracks), 
Tex.,  is  a  couple  of  miles  back  from  the  Rio  Grande,  241  miles  by  the  river 
from  its  mouth.  The  population  is  4,000  or  5,000,  and  the  commerce  unim- 
portant. During  the  half-year  ending  December  31,  1885,  the  imports  were 
#10,300,  and  the  exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  #67,920. 

From  Camargo  to  Matamoros  by  the  course  of  the  river  is  241  miles,  but 
by  the  stage  to  San  Miguel  (20  miles)  and  the  railway  the  rest  of  the  distance 
(76  miles)  is  less  than.  100  miles. 

Guerrero,  Mier,  and  Camargo  are  all  three  ports  in  the  Zona  Libre,  but 
even  this  privilege  has  not  prevented  the  steady  loss  of  trade  during  the  last 
five  years.  Mier  and  Camargo,  as  well  as  the  small  village  of  Reynosa,  50 
miles  by  rail  from  Matamoros,  depend  upon  the  latter  city  for  their  pros- 
perity, and  if  any  of  the  projected  railways  should  be  actually  completed  to 
Matamoros,  all  these  towns  would  be  greatly  benefited.     As  it  is,  all  these 
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places  are  standing  still  or  retrograding.  In  the  meantime,  however,  more 
of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  lower  river  is  being  cultivated  each  year,  and  the 
whole  region  only  awaits  railways  to  be  as  prosperous  as  points  above  along 
the  border. 

STATISTICS  OF  MEXICAN  COMMERCE. 

The  foregoing  summary  of  important  data,  regarding  the  maritime  and 
frontier  custom-houses  of  Mexico  will  enable  the  reader  to  get  a  comparative 
view  of  the  location  and  commerce  of  each  place. 

The  tables  which  follow  are  as  to  exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1887.  '^^  imports  for  the  half  year  ending  December  31,  1885,  —  the  last 
one  for  which  statistics  have  been  formulated — are  given  at  length  in  the  re- 
port accompanying  my  No.  500  of  June  i2»  1888.  (See  Consular  Re- 
ports No.  94.) 

Table  A,  following,  shows  the  exports  by  articles  of  other  products  from 
each  custom-house  by  quantities  and  values,  and  where  sent ;  table  B  shows 
the  same  as  to  precious  metals ;  table  C  shows  exports  from  different  custom- 
houses of  other  products,  precious  metals,  and  totals ;  table  D  shows  exports 
to  different  countries  of  other  products,  precious  metals,  and  totals;  table  £ 
is  comparative  as  to  different  articles,  and  shows  annual  average  for  five  years 
ending  June  30,  1886,  total  for  year  ending  June  30,  1886,  and  for  year 
ending  June  30, 1887 ;  table  F  is  comparative  by  countries  for  same  periods ; 
table  G  is  comparative  for  same  periods  for  precious  metals,  for  other  prod- 
ucts, and  for  total  exports. 

WARNER  P.  SUTTON, 

Consul'  General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

AfatamoroSf  December  22 y  1888, 


A. — Exports^  other  than  precioui  nutaU^from  Mexico  for  year  ending  June  jo^  1887, 
[  Values  in  United  States  gold —reduced  from  Mexican  silver  at  80  cents  en  the  doUar.  ] 


Articles  and  whence  expoited. 

Hcanequen  banunocks : 

Progreso 

Acapulco » 

Total -......« 

Hennequen  rope : 

Piogieso • M. 

Gtieiicio.. ..««■.•.....•.... ............ 

Total .MM....*  M 

Menneqoen,  raw : 

CaBipeciie.....«M....>..MM« 

Progreso m..«....m. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

KUtgrmme. 
167,188 

4S 

I43.89X 

• 

167,336 

43,893 

380,801 
•i 

37.868 
3a 

J^o^" 

37.894 

540,315 

38,447.6*5 

40,580 
a.998.937 

38.987,93«> 

3,939.517 

Whither  sent. 


United  States. 

Spain 

Other 


Spain .... 
Other.... 


Genaany 

Spain ., 

United  States. 

Ftance 

Great  Britain. 


Vahie. 


1^,065 

t7.789 

39 


37.*^ 
6J3 


«7,4«t 

30,804 

a,8ii,o6i 

so,j8s 

t6o,049 
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A. — Exports^  other  thanpredcm  metals,  from  Mexieo,  «Crv-— Ccmtiimed. 


Articles  and  whence  exported. 


Wood,  cominoo : 

Laredo. 

Manainfllo 

Salina  Cruz 

Other 

Total 

Wood^iiae: 

Campeche 

Coatacoalcos 

Fronfccfa  ..•.••..•...«•.•• 

Isia  del  Carmen 

Mananillo 

lifaiatlan 

Progreso 

San  Bias 

TAxpan 

Vera  Cruz 

Total 

Mulberry  wood : 

Frontera 

Isla  del  Carmen 

.    Matannoros 

Saliva  Cruz 

Tampico 

TAzpan 

Vera  Cruz 

Total ^.... 

Dye-wood: 

Altata. 

Campeche 

Frontera.. ..••  ••...■ 

Guaymas , 

Isla  del  Caumen 

Mazatlan 

Progroo 

Salina  Cruz , 

TonaK 

Tiixpan 

Total ~ .... 

Hides  and  sldna,  tanned : 

Acapulco ~ 

Laredo 

Progreso 

TonalA. - 

Other 

Total  „„.^ 

Sheep-skias : 

Laredo 

Paso  del  Norte 

Other 

Total 

Goat  and  kid  skins: 

Csmargo 

Guerrero............  •••.. 

La  Pki 


Quantity. 


Kiltgrmmt. 
«57»7P3 

ISyOOO 

47»«64 


■86,4x9 


I4S.OOO 

M,<W4,550 

26,«47,4«9 

«8, 454,151 

87,000 

4«.055 

a43»55« 
2,o2x,aa9 

4,838,339 

aa,653 


66,715,947 


45,000 

58,608 

3,000 

70,000 

8,446,121 

745,300 

1,969,496 


«i, 337, 455 


699,093 

3,"9,5n 
309,353 

589,940 
19,3*3,805 

771, "97 
7,667,089 

3,880,300 

390,000 

150,000 


36,830,189 


6,300 
10,856 

49,891 
166 

■,446 


68,659 


5,«H6 

9,«^ 

789 


i5i 


■9,956 
16,966 

7,««9 


Value. 


I«,9M 
640 

346 

494 


3,4<» 


160 

1x8,363 

349, 994 

3*5, 987 

1,512 

645 

3.39« 

«o,575 

77,«i3 

993 


779,663 


3S» 
850 

84 

x,iao 

113,797 

8,58a 

x8,904 


143,897 


13,065 

39,735 

9,z66 

5,900 

384,959 

13,640 

195,637 

64,130 

3,840 

1,600 


553,945 


6,600 
3,xo6 

14,9x6 
531 

465 


94,618 


883 

1,381 


9,403 


14,118 
9,163 
1,130 


Whither  seat 


United  Stales 

Other « 

Germany ^ ^ 

Spain 

United  States 

France 

Great  Biitafai 


Germany 

United  States 

France 

Great  Britain 


Germany , 

Spain 

United  States 

France 

Great  Britain 


Germany 

Spafai 

United  States 
Other 


United  States 


«•••■•««••• ••••»•«•••• 


United  States , 


......••««.• 


.••••.•• 


Value. 


#3.368 
»34 


.  «»,9>7 
3,085 

313,983 
9,160 

440,518 


8,006 
64,9x8 
34,188 
35,785 


xi3,9«4 
19,0x1 

53,448 

47,004 

330,558 


4,053 

i3,«33 

6,614 

8x9 


9,409 


1,679 
779,341 


J 
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Ki—BxportSy  aiker  than  preci&m  mettUsyfrom  Mexico^  etc. — Continned. 


Aitjcki  and  whenee  exported. 


(joat  and  kid  skins — Continued. 

Laredo 

Matamoros 

Mier 

Paso  del  Norte 

Piedias  Ncgras 

Tampico 

Vera  Cms 

•  Other 


Total. 


Beef-aklot: 

Acapuko 

Bahki  de  la  Magdalena. 

Cabo  de  San  Lucas 

Camaigo 

Campeche 

Frontera 

ouaymas  »•••«•«•••••••  •••••• 

Guerrero 

Isia  del  Carmen.. 

La  Psu - 

Laredo. .:....« 

Manzanlllo 

Mata  inoroa. ».«»«— «»«■» 

Mazatlan 

Mier 

Nofalea 

Paso  did  Norte 

Piedras  Nccraa 

Presidio  dd  Norte. 

Progreso 

Puerto  AnfM....... 

Salina  Cnis.« 

San  Bias 


Tamptoo. 


TAzpoo 

Vera  Cms 

Other.. » ~. 


Total 


•  ••«■••••••••*••■■••■••••••• 


Quantity. 


KUcgrtuH*. 

448,570 
6x,o6a 

56,0x4 

«94»8»5 

99.378 

6,58a 

735.057 
8,384 


Oeer-skios: 

Acapuloo M.- 

Camaxgo 

Campedie 

Frootcra  .*.....«.. •••••.. 

Isia  dd  Carmen 


•••*.•«...••.•. 


X  iu||ieao  .....«m 


>«•«.••••. ..........a 


Tastpioo.. 
TonalA 


•  ••••■••■•••••••••••••€••••••••*•••• 


•»•••••■••••»«■•••«••••••«•«•••••• 


«, 587,8X3 


■23,753 

«»,777 
34,787 
54,693 
X7,39o 

99,393 
6a,96x 

a3,49« 
470,557 
146,677 
x88,x88 

80,658 
353,983 
343,009 

61,673 

X68,9X3 

■08,933 

80,364 

8,975 

«M,55« 

7,707 
x47,oa6 

75,198 

",783 
45,7«a 

■74,674 
xoa,388 
137,437 

89«,537 
xo,6x7 


4,346,198 


18,637 

3,«07 

1,658 

10,983 

■.639 
7,457 
5,S33 
3,538 

■».977 
41,8x3 
9,953 
3,870 
6,5x9 
7,  "3 
",304 


Value. 


>20B,537 

19,673 

96,457 
69,681 

",49« 

3,574 

493,300 

476 


78x,6oo 


47,550 

9,395 
3,8ao 

13.830 

3,  "94 
94,998 
x.,486 

5,657 
33,90x 
38,539 
55,085 

X6, XX3 

73,184 

39,X77 
16,446 

91,499 

30,73X 

»7,S93 
1,833 

33,5x3 

«,S09 

99,099 

9,oa4 

x,7ox 

««,4S0 
79,978 
30,7x8 

39,391 

319,88a 

883 


858.396 


6,^ 
«»«34 

563 
4,391 

569 
x,398 

■,703 


6.37« 
X9,07« 

1,353 
■,■57 
9,49> 
9,834 
5,9^ 


Whither  sent. 


Vbbe. 


Germany 
Colombia 

Spain 

United 

Fnmce 

Great  Britain 


^jc«iiHiDjr  ■•••••••••••  •••••1 

United  States..... 


#59, 396 

94,756 

4«,693 

703,685 

S,49< 
■4,344 


»,570 

»,833 

76,400 
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Artklci  and  wlience  cxportefl* 


Deer-skins  ~~  Contimied. 

Vera  Gnu ^ 

Other « 


Total 


Miscellaneous  skins : 

Camargo 

FroDtera 

Laredo «... 

Matamoffos 

San  Bias 

Other 


Total 


Coffee: 

Laredo~.... 

ManianiHd 

Pisso  del  Norte , 
Puerto  Angel ... 

Salina  Gnu 

Soooousco 

Tampico 

T6xpiui 

Veni  Cnu^ 

Other ^ 


Total, 


an. 


Mier 

Paso  del  Nofte 

Pledras  Ncgru 

Preridio  dd  Norte. 


Tijuana 

YenCnia. 


Total 


Sheep  and  goats : 
Ouerr^ro 


Pledras  Ncgras. 

T^oana 

Other 


Total. 


Mules: 

Canuugo 

Laredo 

Mier., _.. 

Piuodd  Norte 


Quantity. 


Kil^gratms. 
41,600 
1,838 


193,639 


a,  71 1 
12,500 

16,595 
58,aoo 

4,S53 
a»947 


97,506 


58,996 

>5,x7o 
80,837 

«83,94i 
a,a76 

x,aa5,9x8 

75,3«7 
15,636 

6, 73*,  940 
1, 81a 


8,3a6,ai5 


HhuI, 


878 
818 

545 

a.9S9 
6,184 

2.039 
a,9ao 

3.»56 

«79 

95 

X 


19,906 


10,657 

".453 
9,000 

«5,45o 
707 


58,a67 


aS4 

67> 

«.o7a 

«7« 


Value. 


>.-».8o9 
b8o 


80,040 


62a 
800 
5,555 
>3,733 
705 
779 


aa,i94 


«4,448 
3.»5o 

4,969 

41,030 

771 

3*3,773 

«9.370 

3.7W 

1,690,350 

4«9 


a,xox,98a 


375 


4,7«> 

6,4*8 

4,13a 

»4,970 

48,873 

«5,85a 

81,930 

M.003 

»,038 

686 

a,as6 

400 


«54,«78 


6,444 
ia,oi6 

3,600 

27,960 

566 


50,586 


3.oo8 

«o,49» 
16,671 

•.49* 


Whither  sent. 


Value. 


United  Sutes. 
Other 


Germany 

Belgium 

Spain. ._.... 

United  Stales 

France 

Great  Britain 
OUxer 


United  Statea. 


United  StatssMMMMM. 


United  Sutea^. 


Unhied 


^39,016 
178 


119,278 

X.448 

iai,os6 

1,558,865 

«5i,539 

'49.25I 

545 


375 


X54,a78 


50,586 


34»Sn 
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A. — Exports^  other  than  precious  metah^from  Mexico^  etc. —  CoDtmued. 


Articles  and  wheooe  exported. 


Mules — Continued. 
Piedras  N^ras. 
Other ^.. 


Total 


Cattle: 

Ascension 

Catnargo..., 

Guerrero 

Laredo 

MatsiBoros «. 

Mier 

Nogaks 

Palominas 

Paso  del  Norte 

Pkdras  N^ras 

Presidio  del  Norte 

Progreso 

Sasabe 

Tijuana m...«..., 


Total 


All  other  animals,  all. 


Vanilla: 

TAxpan .... 
Vera  Cms. 
Other ^, 


Total, 


Ixtle: 

Laredo 

Paso  del  Norte , 

Vera  Cms 

liatamoros 

Tampico......... 

Other 


Total 


Tobacco,  manufiictured : 

LaPM 

Masatlan , 

Paso  del  Norte , 

San  Bias , 

Vera  Cm* 

Other 


Total 


Leaf  tobacco: 

Paso  del  Norts  < 

Ven  Cms 

Other 


Total 


Caoutchouc: 
SafinaCrac. 

San  Bias 

Soconusco.... 
Tooali 


Quantity. 


Htad. 


56 
63 


•,996 


i,9«o 

«77 
46X 

960 
363 

3*355 

a,  065 
97X 

95 

5»>53 
376 


19,906 


Kilcgrawu. 

34*950 

8.556 

9 


43,5x5 


«#a43.a94 
a,33o 

a9,577 
94,690 

a,58«,7«S 
75 


3,88x,62x 


a.  3x3 
x,3ij 

4,990 
5,661 

■64,36a 

435 


a79»o79 


•,983 

539,744 
a,6ai 


545.348 


4,o«48 
1,766 

43,934 
17,003 


Value. 


|8a7 
x,o33 


34»5ax 


17,690 

1,909 

1,631 
9,7x6 
8,6s6 
1,461 

a.ToS 
18,004 
i9,iao 

«5,X77 

3>1^ 

360 

3a,4X7 
4,6o« 


136.318 


1,098 


448.98a 

65,798 

333 


555, XX3 


67,169 

830 

3,091 

1,310 

906,660 

90 


•79,073 


a,665 
9,756 

7,a"3 

3,685 

384,7" 

409 


401,450 


9,118 

276,850 

997 


279,  "95 


9,909 
1,388 

34,967 
13,609 


Whither 


United  States. 
Great 


• • •■• ••••• • •■••••• 


Great  Britain . 
United  Stales. 


Unttecl  «)tateSa>«>*Ma««..«»n««»*«a.a 
Fiance ......... .....m«m......«.*m.m 

Germany ..•...•••..•m** 


United  States..... m... •••«•••. 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

France 


••••••«>••••••••••••••« 


Germany 

Colombia 

Spain 

United  Sutes 

France 

Great  Britain 

Venexocia  ..•■..m«...«m< 
Other 

Germany 

Bdgium.....*. 

United  States 

France 

Great  Britain 

Other « .. 

Germany 

Colombia 

United  States 

Great  Britain.. 


Vahie. 


^35,958 
360 


7«6 
3x9 

5nf074 
39,030 

9 


.385 

44,XX7 

a.  747 

9»8a4 


46,959 

9,961 

4,360 

9x,6as 

19,671 

301,609 

4,060 

•05 

100,997 
51,638 
10,761 
60,785 
55,644 
«40 

»4,9»6 
a,6o9 

"9,979 
T,«X7 
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> 

Ki^'ExportSt  other  than  preciotts  m€tais,from  Mexico^  He. —  Cominued. 


Artkloi  aad  whence  exported. 


OMxttchouc — Coodnued. 

Tdxpui 

Veza  Crux. 


••••«••••••«••«•■••••• 


Total. 


Laredo  » 

Paso  del  None. 
I^edras  N^xas. 
Vera  Crux 


Total  ^.^............. 

Sugar: 

Isla  del  Carmen  « — 

Vera  Orox ^ 

Other 


Total 

Rjdx  de  Zacat6n : 
Vera  Cnuw... 
Other 


Total  ....^. 


Chicle  :• 
Tamploo, 
T(iaepan» 
Other .... 


Total  •^.. 

Honey: 

Tamploo  m«.< 

Tftzpan 

VeraCmx^. 


Total..... 

HorMhair: 
Camarfo.... 

Laredo 

Matamtotos. 
Mier.. ........ 

Progreso.... 

Tampioo.... 

Vera  Crux... 
Other ........ 


Total..... 

rndts: 

Acapolco.......... 

Ilia  del  Carmen 
Laredo............. 

Matamoroa 


•  •••*•••••••••«  ••••••••••••••I 


Nogaka 

Piedras  N^gras 

Vara  Crux. 

Other. 


■  ■••—> 


•—*••■•»»•♦»•••»— —<•••■■■■»» 


A  VIBI  •  laa— <■■»—»« 


•■••••«•••• 


Quantity. 


Kilogramt. 
»7,978 
79*897 
3*498 


168,134 


753.^ 

4x9.5x8 

■,007,456 

3*540 


3,x84,axo 


173,3^ 
1,958,510 

35,05s 


a,x66,93i 


1,507,518 
5 


X,  507, 5*3 


3,xx3 

54«,97« 
ao,303 


570.388 


989,045 

370,9«S 
795 


660,765 


3*838 

69,877 

40,891 

9,780 

6,507 

«o,7S9 
1,64a 

x,886 


131, x8o 


693,765 
6x3,404 

330,159 
9,864 

3.X98 

X39,776 

XS7.83S 

4,8x7 

93,xoa 

30,159 


'.999,079 


Value. 


|x8,83x 

7x,7a9 
905 


X43,694 


37,688 

43,3*6 

X75.9SO 

1,600 


958,564 


8,x^ 

89,7*7 
»,374 


99,997 


■35,808 

a 


■35,810 


655 

■84,635 
640 


985,930 


X5,96S 

X9,354 

400 


35,7x9 


x,335 
91,833 
19,456 

1,833 

■,034 

3,677 
700 

46s 


44. 3M 


■9,958 

4,563 

3,706 

176 

X64 

8,033 

7.074 
993 

4.936 
x,oao 


59,85a 


Whither  sent. 


United  States. 
Great  Britain , 


United  States. 
Great  Britain . 
Other 


Germany 

Belgium 

Spain. 

United  States. 

France 

Great  Britain. 

United  Sutes. 


United  States. 


United  States. 
Other 


tjomany  .•■•.•• 
United  States. 
Great  Britain . 
Other. 


No.  104,  April- 


■  Gum  of  tree,  base  of  chewing  gua|, 
—II. 


Value. 


|a^3,95« 
4.606 


8,483 

89,35a 

x,39> 


83,049 

651 

•,47a 

56,1x7 
84,909 
xo,3X9 

■85,930 


35,7x9 


43,809 
5x3 


«.657 

56,964 

1,004 

90f 


\ 


738  COMMERCE   AND   TRADE   OF   MEXICO. 

A. — Exports^  oiher  than  precious  metals,  from  MexUo^  etc. — Continaed. 


Articles  and  whence  exported. 


BeanB: 

Ascension , 

Laredo 

Mier , 

Paso  dd  Norte 

VcraCru*. 

Other 


Total- 

Orchil: 

Bahia  de  la  Magdalena. 
Cabo  de  San  Lucas ...... 

La  Paz .....yi. 

Mazatlan 


Total 


Ratz  de  Jalapa : 
Vera  Cniz.... 
Tampico 


Total*. 

Pearl  shells : 
La  Paz.... 
Mazatlan. 


Total ... 

Pearls,  fine : 
Guaymas. 
La  Paz.... 
Mazatlan. 


Total  - 

Wool: 

Caniargo..«««Ma 

Laredo 

Matamoros 

Paso  del  Norte 

Piedras  Negraa 

Presidio  del  Norte . 
Other 


Total «. 

Indigo : 

Salina  Cnu ... 

Tonali 

Vera  Cruz 

Other 


Total., 
Copper: 


Palominai;. 

Paso  del  Norte 
Other 


Total 


Sarsaparilla : 
Matamoros. 
Tampico .... 

T6xpan 

Vera  Out... 


Total  ..^. 


Quantity. 


Kitograms. 

33*565 

61,199 

6,938 

79.199 

985,976 

xa.6a4 


i,x86,43i 


«.«34,3»o 
33,018 

41,116 
"3»34« 


x.3",785 


63,083 
428 


63»5" 


58,030 


2,aoo 


60,330 


100,427 

377.700 

7a.  747 

69,377 

•46,704 

9.437 

4.559 


873, 95« 


7,585 

a»,439 

4.909 

750 


34.676 


34,8ax 

XM.735 
19,617 


«77.X73 


3.65* 

4x0,485 
60,331 

8.873 


483,581 


Value. 


I790 

3.076 

580 

a,  6x8 

56,o7x 

841 


63,976 


79.x 38 
X.023 

i  3.735 

9,6x6 


93.5" 


X0.855 
7* 


10,926 


4.954 
340 


5.194 


6,x6o 
4,960 
4.940 


X5,36o 


»3,5«> 

64,366 

9,008 

6,680 

39.>S8 

9.070 

757 


X35.459 


",»36 

34,i«6 

3.988 

739 


50,289 


»3,744 

15,618 

686 


30,048 


996 

44.595 
9.019 
'.699 


55,609 


Whither  scot. 


Spab 

United  Sutes 
Other ........... 


Valoe. 


Germany 

United  States. 

France 

Great  Britain . 


Germany....... 

United  States. 
France .......... 

Great  Britain . 

United  Sutes. 
Germany 


Germany .»....,., 
United  States.... 


United  States......  .••......M. 

France  .....»••.•••.• 


>«•««  ••••«•«•  « 


United  Sutes 

France 

Great  Brilafai , 

United  States ^........^ 

Germany  .•..mm««mm.....mm. 


#54.893 

8,934 

M9 


8,105 
66,938 
17,600 

879 


9.698 

5.549 

«,43o 
i,9S6 

4,954 


9,600 
5,760 


>3S,335 
»94 


Germany  ..••••....... ••m**.....m 

United  States 

France 

Great  Brkai«  ..^^•..., 


11,879 
6,89. 

99,3IX 

9,307 


•9,679 


4,7«H 
•7.7»T' 
»5,S64 

7,6H 
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A. — Exports^  othir  than  frtciout  metak^from  Mexico ^  etc. — Continued. 


739 


Articles  and  whence  exported. 


Cbickpeas: 

Vera  OnuM**** 
Other 


Total ...... 

Manufiu:tures : 

Ascension 

Laredo 

Paso  del  Norte , 

VeraCruz^ 

Other 


Total.. 

Merchandise  returned ; 

GtiaynukSL. 

Maiatlan....— .M«».» 
Paso  del  Norte ..... 
Piedias  N^xas.... 

Progfcso .••..... 

Vera  Crux. 

Other 


Total.. 

Equipages: 

Paso  del  Norte, 
Vera  Crux........ 


POondllo  (brown  sugar) : 

Laredo... ..M ..m. •m...«..m..« 

Paso  dd  Norte .« 

Piedras  Ncgras.....?.................. 

vera  v^ruL..  •..•■*.•...  *..•»•  ........... 

Other 


A  OCSU  •■•••••■••••••■•••••••••••••••••I 

BCachinery: 

XjbTCQO*  ••••«••••••  ••••■*■•••«> 

Progreso  ••••«•«••••••« 


■•••••«■•«««« 


Horns: 

Vera  Crux.. 


••••#«•••••••«• 


••••••••••  •••■  •  I 


♦♦♦—■••••»••»—• 


■••••••••••a 


Total .......... 

Com:     '   , 

Caniai^....MM»* 

Laredo.....M«.>*^..M«*..  .■.•••••••*.•»• 

Mier 

Piedras  Negras 

Presidio  del  Norte  .....m*.m. 

Other 


Quantity. 


KilegratHi, 
6,X79 


Total «... 

Pepper  (Chile): 
Laredo.... 
Mazatlan 
Other  .M. 

TonU. 


■••••••••«•••••••••• 


••••«  •••••  «•  ••••••••  •  •«••••• 


••••■■ • •  »«••••• ■ •• 


■■•■■•■■• 


»•••• •• ••••••• 


■•••»•»•■■ 


S3o.4«a 


9*5<H 

■5»7«7 

3.757 

x6;a73 


^,«93 


x»63« 

4»5oo 

8.390 
as, 971 

718 


64.  MS 


io,4«4 

X7,a63 

a.084 


99,811 


33.545 
6,930 

4»857 
170,078 

4.9»5 


990,396 


115,990 
a.  354 

9,139 


1x9,766 


97,613 

9.«40 


3^.753 


61,049 
194.000 

84,651 

a34.497 

X7,4a9 
96,796 


618,345 


90,646 
5,280 

«,87i 
a8,797 


Value. 


l3<».4«6 

430 


30,846 


35a 

420 

S.4a» 

3.«H 

7«5 


9,91a 


190 

746 

5.333 
600 

440 

130,086 

671 


198,066 


3. '65 
14,670 

X, 


18,835 


5,3«7 

770 
649 

6^585 
543 


X3.857 


z6,4i6 

5X9 

570 


«7.498 


1,489 
366 


1,848 


9,999 

4,519 
9,180 

4,3" 
7«4 
935 


14,888 


6,158 
x,oo8 

47< 
7,64a 


WhiUiersent. 


United  States .' 

Spain 

United  States 

France...... 

Other.. 

Germany 

United  States 

Great  Britain 

Other.. 


Germany ...... 

Spahi...... ...... 

United  States 
France ......... 

Great  Britain 

Germany  ..*... 
United  States 

France 

Great  Britam 

United  States 
Great  Britain 

Germany  ...m. 
Other  M...HM.. 

Spain  M.M...M. 
United  States 


United  Statea....M 
Other  .MM< 


Value. 


«••••■•••«••••«••• 


>»•«••••••■•«•••*•••••« 


$28,936 
1,910 


«,3o6 

7,047 
8a6 

733 


736 

^7,199 

*«»9,349 
859 


9,140 

5,996 
4.495 
4,763 
«.44« 

840 
7,77a 
".469 
3.776 


17,410 
88 


«,440 
408 


974 
14,614 


7,636 
6 


740 
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A. — Exports y  other  than  precious  metalSf/rom  Mexico,  etc. — Contmaed. 


ilrtidei  and  whesoe  exported. 


Spices: 

Vent  Cnic» 
Other 


Totals 


Cocoa,  an. 


Hats: 

Paso  del  Norte . 
Other 


Marble: 

Vera  Cruz^...... 

Paso  del  None 


-  Total, 


Salt: 


Nogaks. 
Other ... 


Total, 


Matamoros. 
Other 


Total ... 


Figures  of  doth,  etc. : 

Vera  Cruz^ , 

Other 


Total, 


Jewelry  and  precious  stones : 

Paso  del  Norte...... 

Vera  Crux.. , 


Total... 


Books,  printed; 
Paso  del  Norte 
Vera  Cnu........ 

Other 


Total.... 


Planu: 

Vera  Cnu.. 
Other 


Total... 


Furniture,  all .... 

Feathers : 

Vera  Cruz.... 
Other 


Total... 


CM  paintings: 
Vem  Cruz... 
Other 


Total. 


»»•»•»— ••»a»»ae»e»eae»a«w»»e 


Quantity. 


•,6o6 

5,a6i 


7,867 


063 


a8i,a75 
«54 


a8x,429 


153,368 
"55, 187 


408,555 


686, a8b 
43»740 


730,  a»o 


4,824 
»,496 


6,320 


«5 

96 


41 


3,754 

7,393 

469 


11,616 


37,557 
4,249 


41,806 


5,xo6 


5,754 
7x9 


6,473 


748 
x66 

914 


Value. 


$x,666 

674 


a,  340 


340 


3,330 
49a 


3,8aa 


xa^aio 


ia,a53 


x,o66 
7a3 


1,788 


4,836 
a7x 


5,107 


a,  394 
57a 


a,966 


»,039 
6,600 


7,839 


a,  586 

1,693 
379 


4,658 


7,«93 

995 


8,x88 


1.340 


1,987 
381 


«,368 


1,516 
389 

1,805 


Whither  sent. 


Spain 

Ignited  Sutes. 


United  States. 

United  States. 
Other.. 


United  States. 
Other. 


United  States 

Other. «... 


•« •••»••••«••••*• 


United  Sutes. 


United  States. 
Great  Britain . 
Other.. 


Germany  ...... 

Spain.. 

United  States. 


United  States. 

France 

Other 


United  States. 
Great  Bntain. 
Other..... 


» •••  •!  < 


United  States. 
Great  Britain. 


!•«*•«•••••••*•••••»«• 


Vahie. 


#1.698 
64s 


340 

3,6ta 
•00 


",S68 
684 


«,«84 

9H 


5t«o7 


«,o73 
915 


6,000 

800 

«,o39 


•,994 
909 
735 


a,  aw 
4,649 
1.3*9 


9,adl 


rs 
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A4 — Exports^  ifther  than  predom  metab^frtnn  Mexico^  iU, — Continued 


Artidet  and  wbcnoe  ezpofted. 


Ghapdpote  : 

.T6xpan 

Vera  Cniz^. 
Other » 


!•••••••«••••••••••••■■« 


.  # 

Barrels,  empty : 

Laredo 

Paso  dd  Norte » 


X  OUU  ••■■•••••••■•••I 

Provisions: 

Pisso  del  Norte 
Other 


«••••»••••«#•« 


X wlifU  ••••••••••••«* 


•••••••«•••••*•»•*••• 


Shrimps,  alL.. 


Meat,  salt  and  fresh : 
Paso  del  Norte ... 

Prpgreso 

Other 


Total... 


Bark  for  tanning: 

Guaymas 

Nogales 

Progreso 

Vera  Crux. 


Total.. 


Coal,  stone: 

Piedras  Negras. 
Other 


Total... 


Phosphate  of  lime,  Guaymas. 


Dulces': 

Other ••••«M«M«*«««»«*M**.*««**.* 


Gums  and  resins : 

Vera  Cruz.. 

Other 


•••••»*»••••«• 


Leguminous  plants : 

Laredo 

Vera  Cms...., 
Other  ......MM 


.».>•»..««■—«  ■■•»»..»« 


•*..•••••• 


Total... 

Wood: 

Nogales.... 
Pledims  N«graa, 
Oth« .,^^^ 

Total. 


Quantity. 


Kilogramt. 
153,763 
59.337 

I9,aX3 


ax8,3xa 


61,680 
Sa,5fc 


1x4,940 


10,063 
934 


«o,997 


8,a59 


i«4.»79 

94,8x3 

X4,8*» 


164,533 


ax3»405 

4i,9«« 

37.886 

539 


■93.744 


», 495. 5x7 
50,7x6 


»,476,333 


»»436,647 


3»905 
6,40a 


»o,307 


5,7«x 
5, 414 


ix,xa5 


43.690 
933,879 

8.337 


984,906 


190,089 
499,701 
X35,ooo 

747,783 


Valuer 


|9,7x6 

a.  470 

943 


5.499 


x,379 
X.996 


3.375 


x,474 
104 


X.578 


1,033 


»3f449 

536 
557 


»4,53S 


95,326 

5,159 

1,950 

x8 


3«,746 


9*754 
X94 


9.948 


39.989 


1,965 
839 


•.097 


960 

639 


«.599 


9,666 

19,866 
5SO 


96,089 


1,176 
x,xo8 

99^ 
■,376 


Whither  sent. 


Germany ...... 

United  Sutes. 


United  States. 


United  States. 
Other 


United  States. 
Other 


Germany 

Spain 

United  States. 


United  States. 


Germany 

United  Sutes. 


Germany  . . 

United  States. 
Other........... 


France 

Great  Britain ... 


■  ••••••««• 


Spain 

United  Sutes 


>•••••••• 


United  Staim....... 


Value. 


$x,o64 
4,365 


3,375 


>,534 
44 


>3,543 
993 


95,396 
1,950 

5,X7» 


9,948 


36,984 
3,005 

668 

993 
506 


436 
743 


89,869 

3.903 

«7 


^SI* 


742  COMMERCE   AND  TRADE  OF   MEXICO. 

A^ — Exp&rts^  oiktr  than  preciom  metals,  from  MexUo^  tic. —  Condmed. 


exported. 


Acs^mIoOm 


■  ■■ %mum^mmmm ■■>■■> ■■•■■■■•<• 


Total 


•  ♦^^■■jaia  \wpmm mm 


Piuo  del  Noffte  ••••»«••••••• 


Toad 


\,  all..^...,^ ».. 

Cascarilla  bark,  Progrcso. 
Sack«,  Solina  Cnu.......^. 


»••■••••••»•■ 


■•••••  •mm^mm  mmmmmm  «*••••  •»■• 


VcnCnu. 
Bank  stock,  Vcia  Crni  ..^. 


»•••■■ ■ ■• 


ikgiiardio^  (caae  brandy) : 
Vera  C^Htx «....»«»««—. 

Total — 


>♦■•••• 


»#»•#»•»•■■■•♦♦•»•»••* 


Aloei,  csaaioe  of,  Vcia  Cnix.....M. 


Vortign  paper  mooejf  y  GnayBm 

Plombagine: 

Guaymaa^...  ■ ....,^^^ 

Total  ..^.«.— 


••  •••»•  •  •«  •  ••*••• 


Pliotographs,  alL......-^ 

Steel  in  ban,  all....M»..«., 

Mwcrnaiwooi,  an.— 


•  ■»■••••— —♦••• 


KU^grmms. 


«54,«97 


4,596 
9»««3 


»3.709 


8,013 
7,4" 


••»■■■•■■•« 


3»7S3 
944 


4,697 


io,xai 


35,937 
4.538 


39,775 


906 

19, 3>* 


Vakie. 


#3.«74 

a.^>7 

565 


6,646 


Sl3 

861 


1,444 


1,385 
i,a64 

«»984 


1,051 

37» 


«,4a3 


7,8*0 


i,ao9 
397 


1,606 


14,458 


4,79» 


',338 


1,658 


«,«94 
1,040 

94t>46 


UaittdStaio. 


UaiMdS 
Other.. 


Spate 


FT3UI06  ••••«•••■•« 


Great  Britain ... 


United  States... 
United  Scatea... 


•  ••  V*******! 


United  Siates.«M« 
Moaay  to  United 


fS.646 


«,«43 


1.064 
>,9>4 


7.M> 


5,97a 

7,738 

748 

4,79« 


t.^ 
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B. —  Exports  of  precious  metals  from  Mexico  during  the  year  ending  June  ^Oy  i88y. 
[  Values  in  United  States  gold — reduced  from  Mexican  silver  at  80  cents  on  the  dollar.] 


Articles  and  custom-houses. 


Ore: 


Acapuloo—  .*.».•< 

Altata . ........ 

Ascension.. 

Giiaymas......M.. 

Laredo » 

Mazatlan.. 

Nogales.... ....... 

Palominas 

Paso  del  Norte. 
I^edras  Negias. 

San  Bias 

Sasabe 

Vera  Cruz. 

Other- .... 


Total... 


Foreign  coined  gold ; 

Vera  Cruz.. 

San  91as ...... 


Total... 


Mexican  coined  gold : 

Guaymas.. 

Bfazatlan... .......... 

Paso  del  Norte.... 

Progreso 

Tampico........ 

Vera  Cruz............ 


Total.... 


GoUbuUion: 

Guaymas ...... 

Paso  dd  Norte 

San  Bias 

Vera  Cruz  ...... 

Other..... ........I 


zocai  M. ....... 


Foreign  coined  silver: 

Mier 

Frogreso............ 

T6nal4 

Vera  Cruz.. 

Other. 


Total.. 


Mexican  coined  silver : 

Acapulco. 

Cabo  de  San  Lucas , 

Camargo 

Guaymas. 

La  Paz 

Laredo. ».. 

Manzanillo 

Matamoroa... 


■•••..• ••....•.•« 


Vahies. 


3»94« 
13.839 

I,900 

x,440 
160,575 
397, i8a 

^5.305 

11,032 

1,169,811 

56,440 
113,923 

5.473 

8*4,359 
1,386 


3,990,306 


a8.565 
9* 


28,657 


8,040 

63,874 
35,268 

400 

1,127 

56,a9a 


159,007 


S9,034 

10,233 

18,986 

9,416 

163,585 

361 


aa7,6os 


71a 

«,35x 

7,8a3 

305,466 

1,115 


316,467 


23,280 

240 

9.553 

"4,454 
20,640 

948,774 
63,568 

I49,a76 


>Vhither  sent. 


Germany 

Colombia 

Spain 

United  States 

France. 

Great  Britain. 
Russ^. 


Germany 

Spain 

United  States. 

France 

Great  Britain.. 

Spain 

United  States. 

France 

Gnsit  Britain. 

United  States. 

France. 

Great  Britain. 


Spain 

United  States 

France 

Guatemala 

Great  Briuin 

Nicaragua. 

Germany 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Spain 

United  States 

France. 

Guatemala 

Great  Bntatn ............ .«.«».... 


Values. 


>7o6,777 
2,632 

1,84a 

1,928,560 

72,246 

275,413 
2,836 


979 

3.97» 

20.575 

2,560 

571 

9,580 
96,395 
32,454 
27,578 


66,230 

52,282 
109,093 


94.100 

6,044 

132,894 

160 

147,658 

5,681 


4,160 

39,360 

i,z6o 

50,366 

6,820,146 

3,160,041 

i,C8o 

7,487.695 
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B.  —  Exports  of  precious  metals  from  Mexico  etc.  —  Continued. 


Articles  and  custom-houses. 


Mexican  coined  silver — Continued. 

Mazatlan , 

Mier ....-i... 

Nogales 

Paso  del  Norte A.... 

Piedras  Negras 

Presidio  del  Norte 

Progreso 

SalinaCnu 

San  Bias 

Soconusco. 

Tampico 

TonalA 

Vera  Gnu.. 


Total... 


Snver  nixed  with  gold : 

Gtiaymas.. 

Nogales.. 

Paso  del  Norte 

Sasabe 


Total. 


Silver  bullion : 

Guaymas.. 

La  Pax 

Laredo 

Mazatlan 

Nogales.. 

Paso  del  Norte. 

Progreso... • 

Son  Bias 

SAsabe 

Vera  Cnix......... 

Other.. 


Total... 


Silver,  sulphate  of: 

Mazatlan 

FSssodel  Norte. 
San  Bias 


Total 


AH  other. 


Values. 


l477,5«5 

7*#434 
1, 680 

5.515.0^5 

45,352 

«,9ao 

1,760 

1,980 

9,759 
800 

«a4»Si7 

45.488 

10,634,601 


17,564,608 


»9,433 

«<H,434 

1x3,416 

320 


447.^3 


88a 
407,018 

m8,635 
8,284,279 

69,858 

1,363,450 

614 

5,5X2 

6,446 

•67, 641 

66x 


4,454,989 


459, X47 
101,710 

9X#549 


652,406 


6,755 


Whither  seat. 


United  States.. 


Germany...... 

Spain 

United  Sutes 

France 

Great  Britain.. 


.................. 


Germany,  m*m... 
United  Sutes... 


Values. 


#447*609 


«9.5i9 

614 

3,506,676 

68,573 
849.607 


•M.««4 

36s.  59* 


SUMMARY. 
Total  precious  meuls |a6,848,4Df 

Total  other  articles ., ^ ,.....„.......« ia,505,i4a 

Given  total  exports 39,353*545 

Q*^^  Exports  from  Mexico^  by  custom-houses  ^  during  the  year  ending  June  30^  1887, 
[  Values  in  United  Sutes  gold—  reduced  from  Mexican  silver  at  80  cents  on  the  dollar.  ] 


Custom-houses. 


Acapulco • 

Aluu.....» 

Ascension 

Bahia  de  la  Magdalena..... 


Precious 
mcUls. 


l38,3XO 

'  3*94X 

>3*839 


»»■■»«■..».». 1 


Other  articles. 


l95,«7« 
13,065 
■3,833 
•t»948 


Total. 


^33,3>« 

17,006 

37,67« 
•>»948 
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C. — Escorts  from  Mexico^  by  custom-houses,  etc. — Continued. 


Custom-houses. 


Cabo  de  San  Luoaq 

Csiwaiyo  •.•• 

Campeche 

Coatzacoalcos 

Fronten 

Guaymas 

Guerrero i 

Isia  del  Caimien 

La  P*ut w... 

Laredo .'. 

^flpfyi^i^|f> 

Matamoros 

HCazatkm 

Biier 


Nogales 

Palominas 

Paso  del  Norte 

P^tedras  N^ras 

I^residio  del  Norte 

Pnc^reso 

Puerto  Angel 

Quitovaquita 

Salina  Cruz 

San  Bias 

Santa  Rosalia 

Sasabe 

Soconusco 

Tamploo 

Tijuana 

Todos  Santos. 

Tonal& 

T6xpan 

Vera  Cruz 


Precious 
metals. 


|a64 
9,552 


75a 
380,594 


439*374 

557,985 

63,570 
143^276 

3,597,406 

73,146 

49a, x6a 

ix,ixa 

8,227,798 

101,79a 

1,920 

4,  "5 


5^ 

a,  380 

923,244 


",239 
800 

"5,644 


Total. 


400 
•       53,705 

12,280,513 


Other  articles. 


26,848,403 


15,269 

58,368 

84,456 

118,36a 

2>6,ia4 

94,9*3 
28,077 

661.253 

49, 5H 

581,238 

26,768 

201,314 

69,31^ 

82,574 

42,6x8 

31,823 

285,030 

304,284 

««,349 

3.273,363 

43,688 

iia 

"3,746 

27.858 

300 
34.803 

373,249 
4&»,673 

35,044 
888 

75,738 

960,^306 

3,854,008 


xa,  505, 142 


Total. 


>5,533 

67,920 
,84,456 
1x8,36a 
376,876 

475,507 

28,077 

661,253 

478.888 

»,X39,22f 

90,338 

343,590 
3,666,790 

154,720 

534,780 

42,935 
8,513,828 

406,076 

13.269 
3,979,488 

42,688 

67a 
116,126 
351,103 

200 

47.042 
374,049 

6x0,3x7 

35,044 

1,388 

129,443 
960,206 

-6,134,521 


39,353,545 


D. — Exports  from  Mexico,  by  countries,  for  year  ending  June  jo,  i88y. 
[Values  in  United  States  gold— reduced  from  Mexican  silver  at  80  cents  on  the  dollar.  ] 


Where  sent. 


Germany, 
Belgium.., 


Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

S|)ain 

United  States... 

France 

Guatemala. , 

Honduns 

Gieat  Britain... 
Italy 


Nicaragua 

Russia 

San  Salvador. 
Venezuela..... 

Total... 


Precious 

metals. 


51,031,939 


4«,992 

800 

83>475 

13,360,896 

3,520,978 

1,840 


8,897,616 


6,041 
2,836 


36,848,403 


Other  articles. 


$708,687 
53,861 
33»4o6 

994 

416,760 

8,922,076 

569,038 

2,214 

696 

», 792,134 
456 
536 

334 
4.060 

13,505,142 


Total. 


$1,740,616 

53.861 

75,398 

«,794 
500,235 

39,183,973 

4,090,016 

4,054 

696 

10,689,750 

456 

6,577 

3,836 

324 

4,060 

39,353,545 
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E. —  Comparative  exports  from  Mexico^  by  articles, 
[Values  in  United  States  gold  —  reduced  from  Mexican  silver  at  80  cents  on  the  dollar.] 


Articles. 


Bullion  and  specie : 
Silver— 

Coined 

Bullion 

Ore 

Sulphate  of.... 
•  Gold- 
Coined 

•Bullion 

Various  ores.. 
Foreign  coined  — 

Gold 

Silver 


Toul  bullion  and  specie. 

Mcrchandbe : 

Hennequen 

Woods 

Hides  and  skins. 

Collee 1 

AnimalSfUve 

VanUla 

Ixtle 

Tobacco 

Caoutchouc , 

Lead 

Sugar 

Rail  de  Zacat6n 

Chide , 

Honey 

Horse*hair 

Fruits,  fresh 

Beans 

Orcha 

Raisde  Jalapa 

Pearl  shelb- 

"Pearls,  fine 

Wool 


Annual  aver- 
agCffive  years 

ending 
June  30, 1886. 


^17,370,651 

3,9«3M64 
828,803 

74.83« 

a87,834 

399»a5a 

59,640 

7o,339 
100,571 


«3,oxs,38S 


AnoigOM.  •••.«•••••••  .«•••«  *•■■• 

Copper.. 

Sarsaparilla , 

Chiclq>eas , 

Manufactures.. 

Merchandise  returned .«.. 

Equipages , 

PikmoeOo  (brown  wipx). 

Machinery.. 

Horns 

Com  M.........«.. •••*•• 

Pepper  (chQe) 

Spices..... • ...a. 

Cocoa 

Hats...., 

Marbk. 

Salt . . 


Ftgutr  of  clotbs,etc. 


a*  730, 575 

1,4X3,221 

*.443»566 

»»377»943 

433,980 

425,' 50 

455,635 
^99,658 

104,270 

177,466 

136,778 

"5,352 
73,988 

74,559 
51,578 
56,037 

S4,S«> 

65,7i5o 

90,324 

40,396 
«,93x 

72,445 
64,084 

27,059 
49,569 
xi,oo3' 

8,a8x 
95,869 
13,984 
X9,X78 

3,478 


Year  ending 
June  30,  x886. 


•2,433 
4,588 

6,377 
3,993 


6,933 
2,074 
6.740 


l» 7, 575,966 

4,0x1,390 

1,447,869 

92,874 

253,551 
232,423 
220,993 

44,539 
45,5«7 


23,925, «2t 


2,343,293 

«,35«,039 

x,7o6,688 

«, 359,779 
498,325 
419. »78 
370, 7»6 
422,85s 

86.791 
388,759 
«43,»09 
233,64a 
137,006 

47,564 
56,906 

59,X53 
34,8ox 

57,496 

X9,64X 

X5,8a6 

6.X60 

«76,057 
95,269 

x,864 

95,870 

9,294 

8,833 

387,163 
15,664 
«3,9" 


6,X35 
8,03a 
2,45a 
«,738. 


6,559 
x8,oo6 


Year  ending 
June  30, 1887. 


^17,564,608 

4,454,989 

2,990,306 

653,406 

»S9,oo7 
327,605 

454,358 

38,657 
3*6,467 


26,848,403. 


3,X3x,304 

",478,907 

«,769,«3o 

3, 101,983 

377, ';6 

555,  "3 
279,073 
680,645 

»43,624 
358,564 

99,237 

•35. 8 V 
a85.930 

3S,7«9 
44,322 

59,852 
63.976 
93.5>a 
xo,936 

5,»94 
15,360 

« 35, 459 
50,289 

30,048 
55,609 
30.846 

9,913 

138,066 

18,83s 

13,857 

17,498 

1,848 
14,888 

7,64a 
•,340 

340 

3,8to 

X3,«5t 

1,788 
S.»07 
3,966 
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E.  —  Comparative  exports  from  Mexico,  by  articles. —  Continaed. 


Artkki. 


Merchandise — Condoued. 

Jewelry  and  precious  stones , 

Books,  printed 

Plants,  Uve- 

Furniture 

Featlienk. 

on  paintingt 

dapopote^ 

Barreb,einpcy 

Pkovisions 

Slurii&p. •• .« 

Meat,  salt  and  fresh 

Bark  for  tanning 

Coal,  stone 

Lime,  phospliate  of. , 

Dukes 

Gams  and  rains 

Leguminous  plants 

Wood 


Pottety. 


(bark) 

Sacks,  empty , 

Saddles 

It^nk  ttttrk 

Agnaxdisnte 

Aloes,  essence  of. 

Fo!re%n  paper  money., 

Piomhagine 

Photographs—.... 

Sted  in  bars..... 


Total  merchandise , 
Precious  metals 


Gnmd  total  exports... 


Annual  aver- 
age, five  years 

ending 
June  30,  i8d6. 


Year  ending 
June  30,  1886. 


>4,49o 


a»499 


51 f 553 
a,  736 


zx,a66 


a5,6s6 
x.57< 


«5S,a75 


io,9S4»ao6 
■3#o«S,385 


33.afi9»S9« 


|8,jix 


197,879 
13,680 


X3,4»8 


3,340 


159, x63 


«o,993»o53 
•3.9a5,w« 


34,9«8,X74 


Year  ending 
June  30,  X887. 


17,839 
4,658 
8,x88 

'»340 
»,368 
«.8o5 

5,4*9 
3,375 
1,578 
1,03a 

Z4,535 
31,746 

9,948 

39,889 

2,097 

»,599 
96,08a 
9,376 
6,646 
',444 

',385 
x,964 

1.984 
»,4a3 
7,840 
x,6o6 
14,458 

4,7?« 
",658 

',294 

1,040 

34,246 


xa#505,i4a 
96,848,403 


39,353*945 


F. —  Comparatifue  exports  from  Mexico  by  countries. 
[  Values  in  United  States  gold  — reduced  from  Mexican  silver  at  80  cents  on  the  dollar.  ] 


T_i0i0mMa— tt 

Spate -.... 

United  States. 

France  ».. 

Guatemala..... 
Great  Brltafai . 
Other 


ToCaL. 


Annual 

average  for 

five  years 

cndi«g  June 

lo,x886. 


^8,9x0 
197,970 

554,87* 
9,473,897 
9,003,940 

54,«53 

xo, 998, 539 

4,505 

93,015,386 


Year  ending — 


June 


r^' 


#666,  X03 

37,887 

5*3,430 

",397,069 

2,757,693 


7,533,97* 
8,968 

83.9*5,  wx 


June  30, 
X887. 


^,031,9*9 
4»,99* 
83,475 

13,360,896 

3,5*0,978 
1,840 

8,897,616 
9,677 

96,848,403 
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F. —  Comparative  experts  from  Mexico  by  <ptmiri£S — Continued. 


Countttos. 


Merchandise : 

Gennany 

Belgium 

Colombia..., 

Spain.............. 

United  StaiSes... 

Fiance..... 

Great  Britain  „. 
Other 


Total. 


Annual 

Yearendii^^ 

average  for 
five  years 

ending  June 
3o,x8fe. 

^IST' 

June  30, 
1887. 

• 

$636,698 

$S9^,<xi6 

#708.687 

32,6a8 

58.55« 

53,861 

39,469 

34.88a 

33,406 

448,9«S 

307,389 

4x6,760 

7,103,226 

7,946,607 

8,922,076 

467,310 

39».328 

569,038 

i,5sS.88o 

1,746,083 

«#79a.i34 

ao,s50 

«7,«97 

9.180 

xo,a54,ao6 

xo»993,o53 

xa,So5,x4a 

TOTAL  EXPORTS. 


Germany.. 

Belgium 

Colombia 

Sjpain 

United  Sutes.. 

France 

Guatemala.. 

Great  Britain... 
Other 


Total. 


1,054,838 

32.628 

236,739 

1,003,787 
16,577,123 

a,47',25o 

54,153 
«»,8i4,4i9 

24,655 


33,a69,59» 


'.a57,xi9 

59»75o 

72,770 

730.8x9 

20,343,676 

3.  x49,oai 


9.280.054 
»4.96$ 


34.9»8.»74 


«, 740,616 
53,86x 

75,398 

500,235 

22,182,973 

4,090,016 

1,840 

«o,  689,  750 

•18.857 


39,353,545 


^  Includes  12,214  other  products  to  Guatemala. 

Q, ^-Comparative  exports  from  Mexico  by  custom-homes. 
[  Values  in  United  States  gold— reduced  from  Mexican  silver  at  8p  cents  on  the  dollar.] 


Custom-houses. 


Precious  metals: 

Acapulco.. M 

Aluta 

Ascension , 

Bahia  de  la  Magdakna... 

CabodeSan  Lucas 

Camargo 

Campeche 

Frontera. 

Guaymas 

Guerrero  .m,,, 

Isla  del  Carmen.. 

La  Fax 

Laredo.. 

Manzanillo 

Matamoros.. 

liaiatian 

Mier 

Nogales 

Palominas , 

Paso  del  Norte.. 


Annual 

average  for 

five  years 

ending  Tune 

3D,  xn6. 


^,806 

28,SXO 

3,307 

324 

1,040 
16,337 

22,082 

«3,937 

333,381 

159 

5,97» 
358, X62 

Si7,5ao 

168,9x0 

187.  xia 

.3*4,790 

36,99* 
3x0^893 

7,6«o 


Year  ending— 


June 


XT 


l3«,58o 

27.335 

8,528 

400 

640 

9,x68 

4,89* 

',429 

436,448 


346.689 
306.685 
«3*,520 
152, X40 

2,827,33' 
40.094 

330,629 
12,460 

«.«34,7«5 


June  30, 
1887. 


l38,3"o 

3,941 

«3,839 


.264 
9>S5* 


7S« 
380,594 


429.374 

557,985 

63,570 

142,^76 

3*597,406 

72.X46 

492,162 

XX. 112 

8,2»7.»8 
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G.*—  Comparative  exports  from  Mexico  by  custom-houses —  Continued. 


Precious  nietals — Contiivied. 

Piedras  N^jias ^ 

Presidio  del  Norte 

Piogreso  ~..». 

Qidtovaquita. 

Salioa  Cruc 

San  Bias 

Saaabe ^ 

Sooomisco ^.. 

-Tampico 

Todos  Santos.. 

Tooali 

T&cpan 

Vera  Cnia 

Zapaluta 


Total  precious  metals.... 

Merchandise: 

Acapulco 

Altata 

Ascension 

Bahia  de  la  Magdalena.... 

Cabo  de  San  Lucas 

Camai^go 

Campedie...* > 

Coatsacoalcos 

Frontera.MM..» • 

Guayinas 

Guerrero ...' 

Isla  del  Carmen 

La  Pax 

Laredo 

BCansanillo 

Matamoros ,,..— 

ICazatlan 

Mier 

Nogales 

Palominas 

Paso  del  Norte ., 

Piedras  Negras 

Presidio  del  Norte 

Pnq^reso 

Puerto  Angel 

QttitOYaquita 

Reynosa ~ 

SaKna  Cruz 

San  Bias 

Santa  Rosalia 


Socoousoo 

Tampico 

Tijuana 

Todos  Santos... 

Tooali 

Tftxpan 

Vera  Cruz....... 


Annual 
aTerage  for 

five  years 
ending  June 

30,1886. 


6,700 

»39 

17,642 

900,703 

16,333 


366,795 

340 

91,884 

5,3" 

54,3<» 


33,015,386 


Toiid 


■  •....MM! 


■•■«l»n. .................  .................. 


89,37s 

39,9«« 
32,743 
55,466' 
4,i8a 
38,076 

97.546 
187,789 

344,583 
3»,946 
30,«75 

495,596 

95,797 
484,030 

34. 7*6 

954.9«7 
87,141 

83,463 

55,aio 

30,034 

131, X48 

351,849 

»,a73 

8,904,457 

37,45* 

1,796 

3>544 
93,578 
34,690 


Year  eodiog'— 


June 


me  », 
x886. 


168,644 

4,693 
118,979 


8,736 
108,34s 

•  a,X4» 


197,911 


33,553 

9»3o6 

10,581,337 


a3,9aS,i2i 


35,874 
63,878 

578,933 

X4,7«> 

9,033 

63,099 

440,855 
3,097,374 


79,598 

19,770 

6,730 

49,9*9 

5,437 

30,040 

78,786 
184,879 

943,893 
3^,697 

95,594 
568,103 

46,133 
763,648 

3X,99X 

959,585 

47,955 
199,889 

43,009 

40.397 
397,695 

561,948 
3,690 

9, 53*, 347 
108,190 

977 


103,070 
94,576* 


49,093 


10^954,906 


506,006 

45,633 

88 

"5,497 

596,987 

3,359,495 


»,993»<«3 


June  30, 
1887. 


$101,799 

1,S>90 

4,*95 
560 

9,380 

993,944 
19,939 

800 

"5,644 
400 

53,705 


19,380,513 


96,848,4«>3 


95,079 

*3,o6s 

93,833 

81,948 

5,969 

58,368 

84,456 

118,369 

976,194 

94,9*3 
98,077 

661,953 
49,5*4 

581,338 
96,768 

901.314 
69,3*4 
89,574 
43,618 
3*, 833 

985,030 

304,984 

**,349 

3,975,3^ 

49,688 

113 


*»3,746 
97,858 

300 
34,803 

373,949 

484,673 

35,044 

888 

75,738 

960,306 

3,854,008 


I9,S0S,*49 


1 
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G.—  Gim^ttmtwf  ta^vrhfr^m  Mexico  by  cmtom-houses  — .Contiooed. 


Aaaoal 
aTcragefor 

five  yean 
coding  JuDC 

30,1886. 


Total  exports  of  predovf  metab  and  merchandise : 

Acaptiloo^...... M 

Altata ^ 

Ascension * 

Bahia  de  la  Magdalrna 

Cabo  de  San  Lucas  .^ 

Camargo .....  » •>•• * 

Campeche 

Coatiacqalcos 


Guaymas............. 

Guerrero ~ 

Isia  del  Carmen , 

La  Paz 


Laredo.. 

MansanOlo ...... 

MatamoroftM..  •. 

Maatlaa 

Mksr 


Nogaks 

Palominas 

Paso  del  Norte « 

Piedras  Kegras 

Presidio  del  Norte 

Progreao 

Puer^  Anffd ..................... 

Quitovaquita  .......m..m.*.*mm. 

Rej^osa mm*..*... 

Salina  Cruz. « 

Sanu  Rosalia 

Sasabe » 


•••••••••••a 


Soconusoo 

Tampico 

Tyuana 

Todos  Santos.. 

TonaUt 

Tfixpan  

Vent  Cnis 


■••••••»•«••« 


"^ApKlUQi  «««••*••••*••••«••••••••• 


GnuM  lolslof  cjL|ioili 


$174, x8f 
68,196 
36.050 

55,690 
5,  Ma 

54f4i3 
xx9,6a8 

187,789 
358. Sao 
366,3*7 
30,3*7 
501,567 

453,959 
x,ooi,S4o 

903,636 

44a,oa9 

3.40X,93X 

xao,454 

366,<g3 

37,704 

3,8«a,X9o 

283, 5«3 

7,973 

3,033,600 

37,45X 

',935 

3,544 

tio,aao 

>35,393 


59,096 
68,878 

845, 7"» 
14,700 

9»a63 

«3,983 
.  446, x66 
»6,X79,59X 

54,30" 


33, "69, 59* 


Year  ending — 


June 


asr- 


1104,178 

40,10s 

«5,«48 

"50,3«9 
6,077 

39»«8 

83,678 

'84,879 

«45,3M 
463,075 

85, 5*4 
568,  ro3 
393,8ai 

»,070,333 
163, 44» 
4»x»7«5 

a,874,586 

169,976 

37«,6S8 

52,787 
8,469,340 

630,6i« 

8,313 
9.650,3x9 

108,190 
977 


1x1,806 
139,831 


44,«64 


703,9»7 

45,633 
88 

137,980 

606.993 

»3,940,663 


34,9x8,174 


JOMJO, 


|i33,38> 
17,006 

37»67a 
81,948 

5*533 
67,990 

84,456 
1x8,36a 
976,876 

475.507 

«8,077 

661,953 

478,888 

»,»39.aa3 
90,338 

343.590 
3,666,790 

«54.7» 
534*780 

43,935 

8,5i9,8s8 

406,076 

«3,«^ 
3,979,488 

49,688 

67a 


1x6,196 
851,10a 


47,0«« 

374,o« 
6x0,3x7 

35,044 
1,988 

139,443 
96(^906 

»6r«34.S»« 


39,353.545 
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NUEVO  LAREDO  CONSULAR  DISTRICT. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  CISCO. 
PRODUCTS  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 

In  this  consular  district,  with  the  exception  of  the  mountain  region,  the 
soil  is  rich,  and,  when  sufficient  rains  fell^  wonderfully  productive.  With 
irrigation,  which  could  be  accomplished  with  small  labor  and  trifling  cost 
compared  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived,  two,  and  sometimes  three,  crops  a 
year  could  be  grown  on  the  same  land.  But  as  rains  seldom  fzHX  during  the 
season  when  most  needed,  and  irrigation,  except  on  a  small  scale  and  in  a 
primitive  way,  has  not  been  attempted,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  neglected 
for  the  more  profitable  occupation  of  stock  raising.  The  mesquite  grass, 
numerous  weeds,  and  shrubs  supply  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  food  for  the 
herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  and  mules.  Many  horses  and  mules 
(costing  on  the  ranches  from  I3  to  |2o  each),  a  few  cattle,  and  sheep  are 
exported  to  the  United  States.  The  wool  is  sent  to  the  interior  of  Mexico, 
where  it  is  made  into  blankets  and  cloth.  But  little,  and  that  of  an  inferior 
grade,  is  exported.  The  Meixican  goat  is  a  strong  and  robust  animal,  and, 
like  the  cactus,  seems  to  flourish  best  where  the  land  i«  poorest.  Its  skin  is 
one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export;  the  flesh  is  a  part  of  the  regular  diet, 
while  the  milk  is  as  necessary  as  sunshine. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

The  cost  of  living  and  the  expense  of  stock  raising  are  trifling.  A  brush 
arbor  serves  for  a  house,  little  clothing  is  required,  food  cheap  and  abundant, 
stock  needs  no  feeding,  summer  or  winter,  the  wants  of  the  rancheros  are  few 
and  easily  satisfied.  It  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  exact  cost  of  anything  in 
Mexico,  as  the  people  resent  any  inquiry  into  what  they  regard  their  private 
business. 

*     TIMBER. 

Timber  is  scarce ;  in  fact,  but  little  worth  the  name  exists.  The  mesquite, 
which  seldom  attains  the  proportions  of  our  apple  tree,  is  the  chief  source  of 
supply.  The  wood  is  a  rich  reddish-brown,  close-grained,  hard,  and  durable, 
takes  a  fine  poKsh,  and  will  not  shrink.  • 

LABOR  AND  WAGES. 

Labor  is  cheap;  25  to  75  cents,  according  to  the  kind  of  work,  is  the 
usual  daily  wages.  Skilled  labor  is  scarce.  House  servants  are  unreliable; 
they  generally  demand  a  part  of  their  wages,  and  sometimes  the  whole,  in 
advance  but  they  do  not  often  leave  an  employer,  voluntarily,  in  his  debt. 

The  poor  people,  as  a  rule,  live  in  miserable  huts  and  in  abject  poverty. 
These  habitations  are  of  adobe,  or  of  wattled  brush  plastered  with  tnud  and 
covered  with  grass;  one  door,  no  windows,  no  fire-place,  and  the  bare  earth 
for  a  floor.    A  soap  box  is  the  principal  piece  of  fumiturei  a  few  sheep-skins 
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supply  the  place  of  a  bed;  no  need  for  chests  or  drawers.  The  cooking  is 
done  on  a  small  fire  in  xYitJacai,  or  at  the  door^  in  earthen  vessels,  from 
which  the  food  is  eaten  without  the  aid  of  knife,  fork,  or  spoon,  but  it  is 
liberally  shared  with  guests.  These  people  have  few  comforts  and  no  luxu- 
ries, yet  they  are  amazingly  happy  and  contented. 

RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  BCEXICO. 

Nature  has  done  much  for  Mexico.  She  has  been  prodigal  in  placing 
here  everything  that  would  make  the  country  desirable  as  a  habitation  for 
man.  But  the  rulers  of  this  fair  land  have  worked  at  cross-purposes  with 
nature.  In  the  last  decade,  however,  Mexico  has  advanced  in  material  pros- 
perity more  than  in  any  century  of  its  previous  history.  Common  schools 
have  been  established,  the  laws  are  justly  administered,  criminals  are  pun- 
ished, virtue  rewarded,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  respected.  These  have 
brought  foreign  capital,  industry,  and  skilled  labor,  as  well  as  labor-saving 
machinery,  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  country.  Railways  are  being 
built,  mines  opened,  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  products  of 
the  soil  is  increasing,  and  evidences  of  prosperity  are  seen  on  every  hand. 

So  fu"  as  I  can  learn  no  action  has  yet  been  taken  by  either  state  or  national 
authorities  tending  to  promote  the  development  of  agriculture.  ManufJEu:- 
tories  are  protected  by  high  tariffs  and  special  exemptions  from  taxation. 

AMERICAN  TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Mexico  is  a  promising  field  for  American  enterprise.  Our  manu&cturers 
would  do  well  by  sending  intelligent  representatives  to  learn  the  wants  and 
study  the  needs  of  the  people,  being  careful  to  fiilfill  all  contracts  and  require- 
ments. In  the  stores  and  warehouses  of  this  town,  on  the  border,  with  direct 
communication  with  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  centers  of  the  United 
States,  I  find  more  goods  of  European  than  of  American  make;  cotton 
goods,  woolens,  worsteds,  blankets,  silks,  linens,  carpets,  ready-made  shirts, 
hardware,  queensware,  wines,  liquors,  canned  fruits  and  meats,  shoes,  and 
toilet  articles,  all  bearing  the  brand  of  French,  English,  and  German  manu- 
facturers. Business  men  complain  that  American  manufacturers  'Mo  not 
make  the  grades  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  their  customers  want;  they  are 
too  wide,  or  too  narrow;  too  many  yards  in  the  piece;  t^Je  cottons  are  not 
soft  and  pliant;  the  colors  are  not  permanent,''  etc.  A  Mexican  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  cheap  or  inferior  article.  This  is  especially  true  with  cotton 
and  woolen  goods  and  provisions.  I  have  known  American  manu£eu:turers  of 
flour  and  lard,  after  building  up  a  good  trade,  to  destroy  it  by  putting  in  an 
inferior  article  branded  as  first-class,  and  to  thus  lose  their  own  trade  and  injure 
the  business  of  more  honorable  men. 

THE  FREE  ZONE. 

The  Free  Zone,  extending  all  along  the  United  States  border,  in  Mexico, 
in  which  all  articles  intended  for  local  consumption  may  be  imported  free 
of  duty,  has  seriously  retarded  the  growth  of  firontier  towns  on  both  sides 
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of  the  border,  and  it  causes  a  great  deal  of  smuggling  into  the  States.  The 
merchants  along  the  Rio  Grande  in  Texas  are  making  vigorous  protests  against 
the  continuance  of  this  Free  Zone. 

Statement  showing  the  valtu  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Nuevo  Laredo, 
Tifexico,  to  the  United  States  during  the  quarter  ending  December  ^i,  1888. 


Articles. 


Bean*    

Breeding  animab 

Cactus .; ~ 

Cattle. ^...,, 

Chia ^... 

Cement ~... 

Cigats....... ...» 

Coffee. 

COFD.. 

Free  ores 

Gambling  device 

Hair .^ 

Hats 

Hides 

Horses 


Value  in 

United 

States  gdd. 


$3,139.60 

2,685.00 

500.00 

1,034.00 

xo.  44 

849.00 

244.00 

260.00 

9,585.00 

307»99o-47 
50.00 

«5,257.95 
zSo.oo 

318,062.43 

31,638.00 


Articles. 


Ixtlc 

Iwead 

Lime 

Miscellaneous  merchandise 

Mules 

Oranges 

Pepper 

Piano : 

Railroad  iron ; 

Sheep • 

Silver  bullion 

Sugar. 

Watches 

Wool 

Total 


Value  in 

United 

States  gold. 


$8,958.30 

51. « 37- 74 
581.83 

3,166.00 

15,275.00 

107.00 

9.967-45 

300.00 

6, 581 .  50 

1,786.00 

17,814.00 

",935.30 
243.00 

6, 393- so 


826,722.51 


United  States  Consulate, 

Nuevo  LaredOy  February  7,  j88g. 


J.  G.  CISCO, 

Consul, 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  MACKEY. 

Paso  del  Norte,  or  Ciudad  Juarez,  as  the  place  is  now  called,  is  an  ancient 
adobe  town  of  about  9,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Graiide,  opposite  El  Paso,  which  is  a  prosperous  and  ambitious  little 
city  of  1 2,000  inhabitants. 

The  surrounding  country  is  fertile  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  climate 
is  mild,  healthy,  and  invigorating,  and  is  especially  favorable  to  persons 
afflicted  with  throat  or  pulmonary  diseases. 

Five  railways,  which  connect  with  the  great  centers  of  population  and 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  terminate  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  Paso  del 
Norte  is  the  gate-way  through  which  this  commerce  passes  to  the  interior  of 
Mexico.  As  this  is  the  principal  town  of  the  Free  Zone,  it  is  the  chief  depot 
of  supplies  and  point  of  distribution  for  the  cities  of  the  interior. 

RAILWAY  COMMERCE. 

The  Mexican  Central  Eailway,  from  Paso  del  Norte  to  the  City  of 
Mexico,  was  completed  in  1884,  and  Paso  del  Norte,  as  its  northern  termi- 
nus, at  once  became  the  most  important  town  of  the  frontier.     The  com- 
No.  104,  April 12. 
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merce  of  the  place  sprang  almost  immediately  from  insignificance  to  con- 
siderable proportions,  and  is  now  exceeded  by  but  one  city  in  the  whole 
Republic.  Not  only  did  the  through  traffic  swell  beyond  all  comparison 
with  its  former  condition,  but  the  local  trade  was  also  augmented.  The 
Mexican  collector  of  customs  informed  me  that  in  1884  he  forwarded  to  the 
ministerio  de  hacienda  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  merchandise  on  hand  at 
Paso  del  Norte,  in  the  stores  of  the  place,  which  he  then  computed,  approxi- 
mately, as  amounting  to  ^50,000.  Effects  on  hand  in  these  establishments, 
which  are  principally  retail,  can  not  now  be  estimated  at  less  than  twelve 
times  that  value. 

It  was  thought  by  many  that  the  construction  of  the  International  Rail- 
way through  Piedras  Negras  and  of  the  Mexican  National  at  Laredo  would 
divert  much  of  the  traffic  from  the  Mexican  Central  and  consequently  dimin- 
ish the  commercial  importance  of  El  Paso  and  Paso  del  Norte.  Both  of  the 
first-named  routes  are  much  shorter  than  the  Mexican  Central  line,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  table : 


Distances  to  Ci^  of  Mexico  from'- 


New  Orleans. 
New  York*... 

Chicago 

Saint  Louis ... 
Kansas  City. 


Via 
El  Paso. 

Via 
Eagle 
Pass. 

Via 
Laredo. 

MiUs. 

B«433 
3,640 

s,866 
a,  584 

«.398 

MiUt. 

1,836 
3,axo 

«,47> 
a,  189 

a,  080 

MiU*. 

1.578 

3*o«5 
a,  236 

«.9So 
x,8ai 

In  £ivor 

of 
Laredo 

over 
EI  Paso. 


Miies. 

85s 
634 
630 

634 
577 


a  Via  Saint  Louis. 

This  greater  proximity  to  the  centers  of  commerce  above  enumeiated 
resulted  during  the  first  four  months  in  the  loss  of  considerable  traffic  to  the 
£1  Paso  route,  but  recently  much  of  this  business  has  returned  to  the  Mexican 
Central,  and  but  little  apprehension  is  entertained  of  any  permanent  loss  from 
the  competition  and  advantages  offered  by  the  rival  roads. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Mexican  Central  places  freight  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
in  less  time  than  the  Mexican  National,  notwithstanding  the  greater  distance 
over  which  their  merchandise  is  transported.  This  dispatch  may  be  explained 
partly  by  the  superior  organization  and  partly  by  the  superior  road-bed  and 
equipments  of  the  first-named  railway.  The  Mexican  National  labors  under 
the  disadvantages  of  a  narrow  gauge,  and  the  International  is  obliged  to  pass 
their  cars  over  the  Central  line  from  Laredo  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  Mexican  Central  connects  the  important  cities  of  Chihua- 
hua, Laredo,  Zacatecas,  Queretaro,  Aguas-Calientes,  Guanajuato,  Guadalajara 
and  Leon,  the  commerce  of  which  this  road  will  always  control. 

MINING. 

Paso  del  Norte  is  situated  in  one  of  the  states  of  Mexico  which  are  richest 
in  mineral  resources.     Each  succeeding  year  witnesses  greater  intelligence, 
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energy/  and  capital  devoted  to  the  development  of  these  resources.  The 
chief  difficulty  which  now  presents  itself  is  the  lack  of  means  of  transporta- 
tion from  the  mines  of  the  Sierra  Madre  and  of  other  places  removed  from  the 
few  railway  lines  which  traverse  the  country.  When  branch  lines  are  con- 
structed from  the  Mexicafi  Central  a  new  impetus  will  be  given  to  mining  in 
Ihis  state  by  affording  an  outlet  for  the  ore  produced  by  the  rich  veins  in 
which  the  Sierra  Madre  abounds.  During  the  last  six  months  of  the  year 
just  ended  mining  in  the  state  of  Chihuahua  has  been  characterized  by  less 
activity  than  during  the  first  half  of  the  yeaf.  This  is  due  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  prohibitory  tariff  on  Mexican  lead  ores  as  proposed  in  the  Senate 
tariff  bill.  The  same  cause  has  had  the  effect  of  .diminishing  the  quantity 
of  American  mining  machinery  recently  introduced  into  Mexico.  The  agi- 
tation of  this  duty  on  lead  has  also  affected  disastrously  the  mining  interests 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  for  the  dry  ore  produced  by  those  territories 
requires  admixture  with  the  Mexican  lead  ores  to  convert  them  into  bullion. 

EXPORTS. 

The  following  table  contains  a  correct  statement  of  the  kind  of  commod- 
ities and  their  values  exported  from  Paso  del  Norte  during  the  calendar  year 
1888,  value  in  American  money: 

Silver  coin $3>o8i,638.87 

Silver  ore 2,234,336.58 

Silver  bnllion i,7o7i5i4-75 

'Gold  coin.... 99>544*o8 

Gold  bullion 65,660.87 

Hides 82,767.67 

Livestock'. 26,519.73 

Cigars  and  tobacco 15*332.38 

Copper 44,340.12 

Lead • 4,138.79 

Mexican  hats 2,734.47 

Beans.. 9,127.27 

Sundries , 96,036.82 

Total 7,469,692^40 

Silver  coin,  —  The  silver  coin  mentioned  in  the  above  table,  and  which 
was  greater  in  value  than  any  other  article  of  export  during  the  same  year, 
was  principally  used  in  the  China  trade. 

Gold  coin  and  bullion. — The  gold  coin  which  is  exported  at  this  port  is 
shipped  at  the  City  of  Mexico.  It  is  much  esteemed  by  jewelers  of  the  United 
States  for  its  weight  and  purity.  Recently  much  gold  coin  has  been  shipped 
to  South  America,  where  the  gold  bullion  mentioned  is  also  almost  entirely 
consumed. 

Silver  bullion,  — The  silver  bullion  exported  is  sent  from  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico, Guanajuato,  Zacatecas,  Durango,  Chihuahua,  and  a  few  other  cities  of 
the  interior.  During  the  past  year  80  per  cent,  of  this  bullion  went  to  New 
York,  9  per  cent,  to  San  Francisco,  and  x  i  per  cent,  to  London. 
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Silver  ore,  — The  great  bulk  of  silver  ore  exported  from  here  is  produced 
by  the  mines  of  Sierra  Majoda,  Zacatecas,  Jimenez,  and  Chihuahua,  although 
ore  is  also  shipped  in  smaller  quantities  at  several  other  places  near  the  line 
of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway.  The  lead  which  these  ores  contain  assays, 
on  an  average,  15  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  whole.  This  ore  goes  to 
El  Paso,  Socorro,  N.  Mex.,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  Denver,  where  it  is  smelted. 
Most  of  it  is  then  refined  in  Denver,  Kansas  City,  and  Saint  Louis. 

IMPORTS. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  obtain  an  accurate  statement,  or,  indeed, 
any  statement,  of  imports  through  this  place  during  the  year  just  ended. 

Silks,  fancy  and  woolen  goods  are  imported  from  Europe,  and  the  stores 
of  the  Free  Zone  display  flaming  and  alluring  advertisements,  in  which  they 
endeavor  to  persuade  the  public  that  merchandise  of  this  class  can  be  pur- 
chased in  the  Zona  Libre  at  prices  far  below  their  value  in  the  United  States 
or  the  interior  towns  of  Mexico.  The  fact  is  that  the  local  dealers  in  the 
frontier  towns  allow  the  public  none  of  the  advantages  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected, but  sell  their  wares,  which  have  been  imported  free  of  duties,  for  as 
much  as  the  same  articles  are  offered  at  in  the  United  States  after  the  tariff 
has  been  paid. 

Conserves  of  various  kinds,  wines,  brandies,  and  other  liquors  are  imported 
from  France  and  Germany.  Most  of  the  bar  iron  and  steel  in  use  is  brought 
from  England. 

While  the  value  of  European  merchandise  imported  at  Paso  del  Norte 
will  much  exceed  that  of  American  origin,  the  merchandise  imported  from 
the  United  States  greatly  exceeds  in  bulk  that  from  Europe. 

Mexico  imports  almost  all  machinery  for  mining,  agricultural,  and  other 
purposes  from  the  United  States;  canned  goods  in  great  quantities,  all 
kinds  of  tools,  groceries,  beer,  candles,  ammunition,  arms,  lard,  lumber, 
doors,  sashes,  blinds,  wagons,  carriages,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  cot- 
ton and  cotton  goods.  Importation  of  California  wines  has  increased  and 
has  a  growing  future 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  frontier  states  of  Mexico  can  never  become  agricultural,  on  account 
of  the  great  scarcity  of  water,  yet  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the 
choicest  portion  of  which  Paso  del  Norte  is  situated,  is  the  best  irrigated, 
the  most  fertile,  and  the  most  generally  under  cultivation  of  any  part  of 
northern  Mexico. 

The  native  population  hereabout  is  almost  without  exception  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and,  like  all  communities  whose  lives  are  dedicated 
to  this  peaceful  and  primitive  pursuit,  they  are  as  a  class  honest,  amiable, 
gentle,  and  law-abiding.  Almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  town  possess  their  little  plats  of  ground,  which  each 
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industriously  cultivates,  and  whose  harvests  of  com,  wheat,  alfalfa,  vegeta- 
bles, and  fruits  furnish  sufficient  for  their  simple  needs. 

These  lands  are  irrigated  by  ditches  from  the  Rio  Grande  and  by  methods 
which  are  simple  yet  effective,  which  the  natives  have  used  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  in  which  they  are  thoroughly  skilled.  The  rude  plow  of  their 
forefathers  has  been  discarded,  and  has  been  replaced  (not  only  on  the 
frontier  but  throughout  almost  the  entire  extent  of  the  Republic)  by  the 
modem  American  implement. 

The  more  wealthy  class  of  the  rural  population  employ  their  lands  in  the 
culture  of  the  vine,  to  which  this  soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly  favorable. 
Much  of  the  grapes  are  sold  to  the  fruit  dealers  of  the  United  States,  but  by 
far  the  greater  portion  is  converted  into  wine  and  brandy*  The  native  wine 
is  pure  and  palatable,  but  is  too  sweet  for  table  use.  The  brandy  is  pure 
but  fiery.  While  but  little  of  the  wine  and  brandy  is  exported,  both  find  a 
ready  and  profitable  market  within  the  country. 

PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  year  just  ended  has  witnessed  various  important  and  beneficial 
changes  in  this  little  city.  These  may  be  in  a  great  degree  attributed  to  the 
wise,  energetic,  enlightened,  and  progressive  policy  of  the  present  jufe 
politico,  of  the  district,  Colonel  Manso  Candano,  who  has  endeavored  by 
untiring  zeal  and  laborious  application  in  the  affairs  of  his  district  to  retrieve 
the  ground  which  the  apathy  of  others  had  lost  and  keep  step  with  the  march 
of  modem  civilization. 

New  streets  have  been  opened,  the  old  ones  broadened  and  paved,  the 
public  plaza  improved  and  adorned,  the  city  well  lighted  with  gas,  and  the 
public  schools  encouraged  and  sustained.  This  district  now  contains  twenty- 
nine  public  schools  of  primary  instruction. 

In  addition  to  the  above  enterprises  of  public  benefit  which  have  already 
been  accomplished  others  are  projected  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  carried  into 
effect. 

Paso  del  Norte  and  El  Paso  claim  to  possess  the  only  international  street 
railway  in  the  world.  This  line  unites  the  two  towns,  and  is  well  managed 
and  prosperous. 

Another  street  railway  and  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  are  now  in  pro- 
cess of  construction  and  will  be  concluded  within  a  few  months. 

The  new  custom-house  of  the  Mexican  Government  is  almost  completed 
and  promises  to  be  a  handsome  and  spacious  edifice.  A  large  hotel  is  being 
constructed  and  has  long  been  needed. 

BECKFORD  MACKEY, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Paso  del  Norte y  March  22 y  i88p. 
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[Agencies:  x,  Corro:  a,  Yalera;  3,  Inrar;  4,  San  Cristobal.] 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL  PLVMACHER. 

IrlARACAIBO  CONSULATE. 

Coffee  exports. — Of  this  most  important  Venezuelan  staple  there  were 
exported  from  Maracaibo  to  the  United  States  37,389,701  pounds,  but  a  trifle 
less  than  the  quantity  noted  in  the  year  1887,  but  with  a  marked  diminution 
in  value,  as  the  figures  for*i888  show  a  declared  invoice  price  of  J5, 377,897. 68, 
as  against  {6,554,255.43  for  the  previous  year. 

This  industry,  however,  has  been  fairly  satisfactory,  and  if  the  excessive 
profits  of  former  years  "have  not  been  repeated,  there  has  at  least  been  no 
serious  loss  as  has  at  times  unfortunately  occurred. 

Cacao. — A  large  increase  in  the  exports  of  cacao  took  place.  I  have 
frequently  pointed  out  the  desirability  of  greatly  extending  this  industry, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  exceptional  advantages  of  soil  and  climate  offered 
by  this  section,  and  especially  the  Periji  district,  but  also,  in  order  to  liber- 
ate the  country,  as  far  as  possible,  from  its  absolute  dependence  upon  its 
one  great  staple,  coffee. 

The  exports  of  cacao  in  1888  were  144,390  pounds  compared  with  62,770 
pounds  in  1887,  and  were  of  a  declared  value  of  {34,607.59. 

Copaiba. — There  has  been  quite  a  falling  off  in  the  exports  of  this  valu- 
able balsam,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the  forests  are  abundantly 
supplied  with. this  and  other  gums,  and  their  extraction  should  be  one  of  the 
most  important  sectional  industries.  During  the  past  year  only  19,583 
pounds  of  copaiba  were  exported,  of  a  value  of  {8,120.59. 

Fish  sounds. — The  business  of  extracting  and  exporting  the  sounds  of  the 
fish  called  the  curbina^  so  plentiful  in  these  waters,  is  as  yet  upon  a  lamentably 
small  scale  considering  the  facility  of  the  industry  and  the  excellent  prices 
paid  abroad  for  its  products.  There  has  been  during  the  past  year  but  little 
change  in  quantity  exported  or  value,  the  former  reaching  the  limit  of  56,408 
pounds  and  the  latter  of  {28,803.48. 

Hides  and  skins.  — These  articles  have  held  their  own,  with  a  slight  increase, 
there  having  been  exported  670,146  pounds  of  hides  and  167,470  pounds  of 
skins,  of  the  respective  declared  values  of  {75,172.67  and  {45,009.98. 

Woods.  — The  exports  of  fustic  during  1888  have  increased  four- fold  over 
1887,  amounting  to  6,475,992  pounds,  valued  at  {33,977.10.  Boxwood 
more  than  held  its  own  with  1,832,727  pounds,  of  a  value  of  {8,908.52,  but 
of  cedar  there  were  exported  only  635  logs,  valued  at  {6,429.19. 

Exports  to  the  United  States.  —  The  total  value  of  all  exports  from  Mara- 
caibo to  the  United  States  during  the  year  was  {5,621,5 13. 76,  which,  although 
not  equal  to  that  of  the  very  exceptional  year  1887,  is  a  most  excellent  show- 
ing, and  had  the  prices  of  coffee  in  foreign  markets  continued  at  their  pre- 
viously high  figures,  it  is  possible  that  this  district  would  have  made  a  better 
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showing  during  1888  than  at  any  period  in  her  former  commercial  his- 
tory. Maracaibo  itself  is  progressing  with  a  rapidity  rarely  found,  if  ever, 
in  a  South  American  city,  and  I  am  pleased  to  learn  from  my  very  extensive 
official  correspondence,  and  from  journalistic  articles,  that  our  countrymen 
are  taking  a  constantly  increasing  interest  in  this  section,  so  exceptionally 
favored  by  nature  as  regards  position,  productions^  and  the  manifold  sources 
of  natural  wealth  awaiting  easy  development.  For  this  reason  I  beg  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  respecting  Maracaibo,  which  I  hope  may  prove  of  interest. 

EARLY   HISTORY  OF  MARACAIBO. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  entirely  reliable  data,  as  but  few  ancient  documents 
bearing  upon  the  subject  are  in  existence,  but  it  is  known  that  in  the  year 
1527  the  Emperor,  Charles  V.,  granted  the  whole  territory  now  known  as 
Venezuela  to  a  family  of  Augsburg  named  Welser.  The  entire  country  was 
then  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  aborigines,  who  were  in  no  way  disposed 
to  accept  their  new  masters  without  a  struggle. 

In  1529  a  German  nam^d  Alfinger,  at  the  head  of  a  motley  expedition  of 
German  and  Spanish  adventurers,  entered  Lake  Maracaibo  (then  called  by 
the  Indian  name  of  Coquibacoa),  and  made  a  small  settlement  at  or  near  the 
site  of  the  present  city.  Much  opposition  was  encountered  by  the  invaders, 
the  Indians  being  under  the  command  of  a  chief  named  Mara,  who  exercised 
supreme  control  over  all  the  lake  tribes.  Near  the  new  settlement  a  fierce 
battle  was  fought  in  which  Mara  was  wounded.  Seeing  him  fall,  a  Spanish 
soldier  exclaimed,  "  Mara  cay6,"  (Mara  has  fallen).  These  Spanish  words, 
by  an  easy  transition  of  sound,  became  "  Maracaibo/'  which  name  Alfinger 
gave  to  his  little  village. 

The  struggle  of  the  Germans  with  the  Indians  continued  with  varying 
success  until  1545,  when  Venezuela  reverted  to  the  Spanish  Crown  and  the 
work  of  subjugation  began  in  earnest.  Alonzo  Pacheco,  one  of  the  captains 
of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  took  command  of  the  operations  against  the  Lake 
Indians  in  1568,  and  afler  three  years  of  continuous  wari^e  compelled  them 
to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Spain. 

.  Thus  relieved  of  his  more  active  military  duties,  Pacheco  determined,  in 
emulation  of  Pizarro,  in  Peru,  to  found  a  great  city  upon  the  borders  of  the 
beautiful  lake  which  he  had  wrested  from  the  savages.  On  the  aoth  of  Jan- 
uary, 1 5  71,  the  new  city  was  commenced  on  the  site  of  Alfinger's  old  settle- 
ment, and  was  solemnly  christened  ''  Nueva  Zamoro  de  San  Sebastian,"  which 
designation,  however,  was  never  popularly  adopted,  the  original  name  of 
Maracaibo,  so  curiously  invented,  having  been  retained  to  the  present  day. 
The  new  city  rapidly  grew  in  importance  and  wealth.  With  its  magnificeiU 
lake,  fed  by  innumerable  rivers  which  stretch  far  into  the  interior  of  wba,t 
was  then  an  unknown  region,  the  curiosity  and  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards 
were  aroused,  and  Maracaibo  soon  became  a  rallying  point  for  a  n^ultitu^e 
of  adventiurers  bent  upon  sudden  fortune. 

.  Notwithstanding  its  early  prosperity  it  soon  fell  into  decadence,  and,  until 
the  independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies  was  an  accomplished  fact,  remained 
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almost  unknowTi  to  the  outside  world.  Its  progress,  however,  during  the 
past  few  years  is  a  notable  event  in  South  American  history,  and  its  natural 
advantages,  good  government,  and  the  energetic  and  progressive  character 
of  its  citizens  have  conduced  to  present  prosperity  and  to  bright  hopes  for 
the  future. 

Maracaibo  to-day  is  a  busy,  bustling  city.  Its  geographical  position  for 
purposes  of  commerce  is  unequaled  in  South  America,  and  when  the  tide  of 
immigration  is  once  turned  to  this  section,  so  fertile  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  abounding  also  in  mineral  wealth,  the  possibilities  of  its  future 
will  be  beyond  conjecture.  The  population  of  the  city  at  present  is  about 
4o,oao  souls.  Lines  of  street-cars  run  from  one  extremity  of  the  town  to  the 
other,  and  during  the  past  year  an  excellent  electric-light  system  has  been 
introduced,  which  is  meeting  with  great  favor.     ' 

The  American  Telephone  Company  is  in  successful  operation,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  both  the  municipal  government  and  the  community  in  general 
are  inclined  to  give  generous  support  to  any  enterprise  which  may  be  of 
public  benefit. 

A  bank  of  issue  and  discount  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years,  and 
an  additional  one  has  just  been  organized  with  a  large  capital. 

There  exist  both  fire  and  marine  insurance  companies,  organized  and 
subscribed  to  in  the  city,  and  schemes  are  constantly  being  considered  for 
the  commercial  and  industrial  -progress  of  the  district. 

There  are  two  free  hospitals,  both  of  which  are  well  managed,  and  an- 
nexed to  one  of  these  is  an  asylum  for  the  permanent  care  of  the  disabled 
poor. 

An  orphan  asylum  was  established  a  few  years  ago,  and  a  wise  system 
was  introduced  of  teaching  its  inmates  various  handicrafts.  It  has  already 
turned  out  some  skillful  workmen,  who,  under  less  favorable  circumst^ces, 
might  have  been  constant  burdens  upon  the  community  or  inmates  of  the 
jails. 

The  necessity  of  popular  instruction  for  the  masses  is  probably  more 
seriously  appreciated  at  Maracaibo  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  Republic. 
The  Federal  Government  has  established  a  college  and  various  primary 
schools,  but  its  efforts  in  this  respect  have  been  far  surpassed  by  those  of  the 
state  and  city  authorities,  who  have  left  nothing  undone  to  secure  universal 
primary  education. 

The  section  Zulia,  one  of  the  political  entities  of  the  Venezuelan  federa- 
tion, of  which  Maracaibo  is  the  capital,  is  divided  into  various  districts, 
each  being  independent  as  regards  local  government,  as  follows :  * 

I — CORO  AGENCY. 

The  city  of  Coro,  — The  city  of  Coro,  where  the  agency  of  the  same  name 
is  situated,  is  the  chief  town  of  the  state  of  Falcon,  and  is  also  the  outlet  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  state  of  Barquisimeto. 

*  A  report  on  "  Section  Zulia»"  by  Consul  Plumacher,  will  appear  In  the  May  number,  Cbnsuiar  Report^. 
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TJu promnce  of  Coro,  — The  province  of  Coro  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant sections  of  Venezuela,  and  the  city  is  politically  and  commercially  a  prom- 
inent center. 

Exports  to  tke  United  States. — There  are  annually  exported  directly  to 
the  United  States  nearly  ^800,000  worth  of  native  products,  of  which  goat- 
skins are  the  chief. 

Products  of  the  province.  —  The  greater  part  of  the  district  is  sterile  and 
arid,  producing  all  varieties  of  cactus  and  maguey,  but  is  not  adapted  to 
agriculture.  Goats  are  the  chief  animals,  and  the  skins  exported  from  Coro 
are  considered  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  are  eagerly  sought  for  in  New 
York,  where  they  command  a  much  higher  price  than  those  from  any  other 
locality.     The  climate  is  not  unhealthy,  but  excessively  hot. 

A  part  of  the  state  of  Barquisimeto  is  included  within  the  limits  of  this 
agency,  and  much  coffee  from  the  uplands  is  sent  to  Coro  for  export. 

2 — VALERA  AGENCY. 

The  agency  at  Valera  comprises  the  section  Trujillo,  and  is  the  center  of 
a  thriving  commercial  and  agricultural  district. 

Valera  is  a  comparatively  new  city,  and  is  yearly  increasing  in  importance 
and  population.  A  railway  is  in  operation  for  part  of  the  distance  from  it 
to  the  lake,  and  it  is  expected  that  within  the  year  it  will  reach  the  town. 
In  that  case,  Valera  will  soon  become  a  very  important  center,  and  the  field 
of  usefulness  of  our  agent  will  be  correspondingly  extended. 

3 TOVAR  AGENCY. 

City  of  Tevar.  — The  city  of  Tovar  is  the  seat  of  the  agency  of  the  same 
name;  and  is  the  center  of  a  fertile  district,  coffee  being  the  principal  staple. 
Its  great  altitude,  however,  permits  the  raising  of  wheat  and  many  fruits 
peculiar  to  the  temperate  zone.  Several  flour-mills  are  in  operation,  the  most 
important  being  of  American  manufacture.  Good  results  have  already  flowed 
from  the  establishment  of  this  agency,  and  American  goods  are  becoming 
better  known. 

•  A  railway  has  been  projected  from  the  lake  to  the  cfty  of  Merida,  near 
Tovar,  and  it  ig  expected  that  operations  will  begin  within  a  few  months. 

4 — SAN  CRISTOBAL  AGENCY. 

The  city  of  San  Cristobal,  — The  agency  at  San  Cristobal  is  situated  on  a 
high  plateau  in  the  Cordillera,  near  the  frontier  of  Colombia.  This  is  a  very 
important  city,  being  the  capital  of  the  section  Tachira,  and  the  very  center 
of  the  great  coffee  district.  It  has  great  political  as  well  as  commercial  im- 
portance, as  the.people  of  Tachira  are  of  a  turbulent  disposition,  and  although 
loyal  to  the  National  Government  are  seldom  free  from  local  dissensions. 

Railways. — A  railway  from  Santa  Barbara,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  lake  to  San  Cristobal  will  be  commenced  within  a  month,  the  contractors 
being  a  French  company.     No  railroad  in  Venezuela  will  excel  this  in  impor- 
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tance,  and  it  has  been  talked  about  for  many  years,  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  now  be  vigorously  pushed  through  tp  completion. 

The  Cordilleras, — In  the  Cordillera,  including  Tovar,  Merida,  and  San 
Cristobal,  is  found  the  point  of  greatest  altitude  above  sea-level  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Venezuela.  In  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Merida  there  are  peaks  of  nearly 
1, 800  feet  of  elevation  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

The  highest  town  in  Venezuela, —  The  town  of  Muchuquies,  between 
Merida  and  Tovar,  is  the  highest  inhabited  point  in  the  country,  and  trav- 
elers from  the  coast,  accustomed  to  excessive  heat,  suffer  severely  when  pass- 
ing this  plateau. 

City  of  Merida, —  Merida  is  a  city  of  much  interest,  with  a  most  delightful 
climate.  All  of  the  productions  of  the  temperate  zone  yield  excellent  har- 
vests, and  the  position  of  the  city  is  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  a  plateau  of  about  8  miles  in  length  and  2  in  breadth.  Above 
it  tower  the  most  lofty  mountains  of  the  Cordillera,  and  in  all  directions 
there  is  a  beautiful  view  of  fertile  valleys  watered  by  three  rivers. 

Railways, — The  completion  of  the  railway  from  the  lake  will  be  of  im- 
mense benefit  to  this  city,  which  will  no  doubt  become  a  place  of  resort  for 
hundreds  who  are  now  deterred  by  the  inconvenience  of  the  journey. 

E.  H.  PLUMACHER, 

United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Maracaiboy  February  20^  i88g. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  GRELLET,  OF  ALGIERS. 

The  Algerian  railroads  are,  as  a  rule,  established  upon  the  same  financial 
basis  as  those  of  the  metropolis,  1.  ^.,  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested  is 
guarantied  by  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  amount  necessary  for  the  work- 
ing expenses  of  the  respective  lines.  Ail  advances  made  by  the  Government 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent.,  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  compa- 
nies at  the  date  0/  refunding.  There  is  but  one  exception  to  this  arrange- 
ment, viz.,  the  line  from  Arzew  to  Kralfalap,  controlled  by  the  Franco- 
Algerienne  Company.  No  guaranty  has  been  given  by  the  Government,  but 
in  lieu  thereof  a  concession  of  100,000  hectares  of  alfa  lands  have  been 
granted  to  the  company  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years. 

In  the  year  1879  ^^^  general  plans  for  the  construction  of  the  railroads 
of  Algeria  were  drawn  up,  and  these  plans  having  been  rigidly  adhered  to, 
the  various  lines  axe  rapidly  approaching  completion.  The  plans  referred  to 
are  based  upon  a  double  consideration :  First,  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  country ;  and  second,  the  defense  of  the  territory  against  enemies,  either 
foreign  or  domestic. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1888,  the  total  length  of  completed  railroads 
in  Algeria  had  attained  to  2,709  kilometers,*  and  which  can  be  divided  into 
two  great  sections : 

I  kikuneter  m  .621376  of  a  mile. 
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(i)  That  section  which  includes  the  lines  running  parallel  to  the  sea- 
shore, and,  extending  from  the  frontier  of  Morocco  to  the  boundary  of  Tunis, 
connect,  by  the  aid  of  the  various  lines  of  the  second  section,  all  the  sea-ports 
of  Algeria.  In  the  event  of  any  attempt  at  invasion  the  system  in  which  the 
country  is  intersected  and  connected  by  these  lines,  would  do  much  to  facili- 
J^te  the  rapid  transportation  of  the  Algerian  forces  from  any  point  of  the 
interior  to  the  coast. 

(2)  This  section  includes  all  the  lines  running  from  the  sea-coast  to 
the  interior,  and  may  be  more  properly  termed  "  lines  of  penetration."  In 
the  case  of  insurrection  these  lines  would  be  of  very  great  importance  and 
utility  in  moving  troops  with  dispatch.  From  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
the  whole  of  these  lines  are  of  vital  importance,  and  will  assuredly  contribute 
much  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  colony.  Prior  to  the  building  of  these 
lines  the  means  of  transportation  were  of  the  most  primitive  description, 
whereas  now  the  facilities  afforded  and  low  rates  granted  permit  of  the 
products  of  the  interior  being  carried  to  the  sea-board,  where  ready  markets 
are  always  to  be  found. 

The  following  data  will  furnish  some  idea  as  to  the  position  of  the  Alge- 
rian railroads  at  the  end  of  the  year  1888.  The  first  section  includes  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

Kilometen. 

(i)  La  SeniA  to  Ain  Temoucbent c 80 

(2)  Oran  to  Algiers 426 

(3)  MaisQD  Cairee  to  Constantine ' 452 

(4)  Kxottbsto  Dovivier '.....i» 148 

(5)  Dmrivier  to  Sidi-el-Henessi.. 105 

The  second  section  includes  the  following  lines : 

(i)  St.  Barbe  du  Kelat  to  Ras  el  Ma 1....  151 

-(2)  Tabia  to  La  Moriciere \ 34 

(3)  Arzew  to  Ain  Sefra 454 

(4)  Thizito  Mascara. la 

(5)  Mostaganem  to  Thiaret 202 

(6)  Bougie  to  Ben!  Mansour « 88 

(7)  Menerville  to  Tizi-Ouzou 53 

(8)  PhiUippeville  to  Constantine... 87 

(9)  £1  Giicera^  Biskra * .' 201 

(10)  Bone  to  Duvivier 55 

(11)  Soakaras to Tebessa. .:.... 128 

(12)  Bone  to  Am  Moknu * «....* 33 

Total... *2,709 

All  these  lines  arc  under  the  control  of  six  companies,  viz :  The  Paris- 
Lyon-Mediterranee  Company,  the  East  Algerian  Company,  the  Bone-Guelma 
Company,  the  Quest  Algerian  Company,  the  Franco'-Algerian  Company, 
and  the  Moktabel  Madid .  Company. 

(1)  The  Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee  Company  (gauge  1.44  meters)  runs 

.the  line  from  Oran  to  Algiers  (426  kilometers),  and  from  PhiUippeville  to 

' -  -       ^ 

•  1,683  tnUes. 
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Constantine  (87  kiloraeters) ;  total  513  kilometers.  This  line  was  conceded 
in  the  year  1863,  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  was  guarantied  by  the. 
Government  on  a  total  capital  of  $15,440,000,  which  amounts  to  1772,000. 
The  working  expenses,  also  annually  guarantied,  amount  to  I9749650. 
These  lines  are  now  self-supporting,  and  are  re-imbursing  the  advances  made 
by  the  Government.  ^ 

The  line  from  Algiers  to  Oran  crosses  a  generally  flat  country,  hilly  only 
between  Bon-Medfa  and  AiTreville.  It  intersects  the  plains  of  Metidja  and 
Chetiff.  The  first-named  plain  is  one  of  the  richest  tracts  of  land  in  Algeria, 
producing  crops  of  all  kinds,  including  cereals,  oranges,  grapes,  wines,  etc. 
The  Plain  of  Chetiff  is  also  fertile,  the  principal  production  being  cereals. 

The  Philippeville  to  Constantine  line  intersects  a  very  uneven  and  un- 
dulating section  of  country,  and  has  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  been 
the  only  available  outlet  from  the  interior  for  merchandise  going  seaward 
from  the  department  of  Constantine. 

(2)  The  East  Algerian  Company  controls  the  lines  from  Maison  Carree 
to  Constantine,  452  kilometers;  El  Guerra  to  Biskra,  201  kilometers;  Menor- 
ville  to  Tizi-Ouzou,  5 1  kilometers ;  Bougie  to  Beni  Mansour,  88  kilometers ; 
total,  792  kilometers. 

These  four  lines  were  conceded  at  different  dates  between  the  years  1880 
and  1884,  while  those  to  Biskra,  Tizi-Ouzou,'  and  Beni  Manspur  were  pnly 
completed  during  the  year  1888.  The  guarantied  rate  of  interest  is  5  per 
cent,  on  a  capital  of  136,028,906,  and  amounts  to  11,801,445.30.  The 
amount  incurred  by  working  expenses  is  1X9093,336. 

Algiers  to  Constantine,  Menorville  to  Tizi-Ouzou,  sind  Bougie  to  Beni 
Mansour.  The  country  traversed  by  these  lines  is  very  mountainous,  but 
nevertheless  very  fertile,  the  principal  productions  being  cereals,  olives, 
olive-oil,  cork,  and  figs.     Vine  culture  is  also  rapidly  increasing. 

El  Guerra  to  Batna :  The  natural  formation  of  the  country  through  which 
this  line  passes  is  hilly,  and  the  railway  has  been  specially  constructed  to 
meet  military  requirements,  and  also  with  the  view  of  connecting  the  splendid 
oasis  of  Biskra  with*  the  sea-shore.  This  oasis  is  very  suitably  situated  for 
cultivating  dates,  and  the  area  of  land  fitted  for  this  purpose  is  being  con- 
stantly augmented,  principally  through  the  beneficial  effects  of  bonng  wells 
on  the  artesian  system.  Even  now  an  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce  in 
dates  is  carried  on. 

(3)  The  Bone-Guelma  Company  control  the  undemoted  lines:  Bone  to 
Kroubs  (gauge,  1.44  meters),  203  kilometers;  Duvivier  to  Sidi-el-Henessi 
(gauge,  1.44  meters),  105  kilometers;  Soukaras  to  Tebessa  (gauge,  i  meter), 
129  kih>meters;  total,  437  kilometers.  These  lines  were  conceded  between 
the  years  1876  and  1885.  The  branch  line  from  Soukaras  to  Tebessa  was 
only  recently  completed — in  1888. 

The  rate  of  interest  for  the  lines  is  as  follows:    Bone  to  Kroubs  and 
Duvivier  to  Soukaras,  6  percent.;  capital,  110,865,150;  interest  accruing, . 
1651,909.     Soukaras  to  Sidi-el-Henessi  and  Soukaras  to  Tebessa,  5  per 
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cent.;  capital^  13,192,850;  interest  accruing,  1409,642.50.     The  amount  of 
working  expenses,  1614,022.75,  and  which  are  guarantied. 

All  the  lines  controlled  by  this  company  run  through  a  rich  but  very 
uneven  country,  the  productions  of  which  comprise  cereals,  cork,  wine,  and 
alfa,  etc.  Its  junction  with  the  Tunisian  Railway  system  is  situated  at  £1 
Henessi. 

(4)  The  Quest  Algerian  Company  controls  the  undemoted  lines : 
Helat  to  Ras-el-ma,  151  kilometers;  La Senia  to  Ain  Temouchent,  80  kil- 
ometers ;  Talia  to  La  Moriciere,  34  kilometers ;  total,  265  kilometers. 

.   These  lines  were  conceded  between  the  years  1874  and  1885. 

The  rate  of  interest  for  these  lines :  Kelat  to  Sidi-bel-Abbes,  and  Tabia 
to  Tlemcen,  5  percent.;  capital,  15,131,190;  interest  accruing,  |i6o,7i6; 
Sidi-bel- Abbes  to  Ras-el-Ma,  and  La  Senia  to  Ain  Temouchent,  4.85  per 
cent.;  capital,  15,268,900;  interest  accruing,  ^255,541.65.  The  working 
expenses  amount  to  1413,611.85. 

These  lines  run,  in  some  parts,  through  an  exceptionally  fertile  country, 
producing  specially  cereals  and  wine,  whilst  in  other  parts  it  crosses  very  ex- 
tensive alfa  lands.  For  the  year  1887  the  amount  of  alfa  produced  in  this 
region  alone,  was  60,882  tons. 

(5)  The  Franco-Algerian  Company  (gauge  r.055  meters)  controls  the  un- 
der-noted lines:  Arzewto  Kralfalah,  214 kilometers;  Kralfalah  to  Ain  Sefra, 
240  kilometers ;  AinThizy  to  Mascara,  1 2  kilometers ;  Mostaganem  to  Thiaret, 
202  kilometers;  total,  668  kilometers. 

In  the  case  of  the  line  from  Arzew  to  Kralfalah,  no  Government  guaranty 
has  been  given,  but  in  lieu  thereof  a  land-grant  has  been  ceded  amounting 
to  100,000  hectares  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years.  This  land  should  pro- 
vide very  favorable  returns  to  the  company,  in  the  shape  of  alfa,  which  grows 
abundantly  in  this  part  of  the  country,  including  Mecheria,  Saida,  Mar,  and 
£1  Aricha.  The  production  of  alfa  from  these  districts  for  the  year  1887  ^^ 
108,500  tons.  That  portion  of  the  railway  north  of  Perregaux  runs  through 
a  tract  of  country  producing,  for  the  greater  part,  cereals. 

(6)  The  Mokta  to  £1  Hadid  line  is  33  kilometers  in  length,  and  is  the 
private  property  of  the  mining  company  of  the  same  name.  No  guaranty 
of  any  kind  given  by  the  Government,  the  line  having  been  specially  con- 
structed for  the  transportation  of  the  iron  ore  from  the  miiies  to  Bone.  This 
line  was  only  opened  for  passenger  traffic  on  January  i,  1885.  The  Paris- 
Lyon-Mediterranee  line  is,  up  to  the  present,  the  only  self-supporting  system, 
and  has  commenced  refunding  the  Government  advances. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  other  lines  are  not  likely  to  be  fully  developed, 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  for  at  least  ten  years.  During  that  period 
the  different  companies  will  be  imder  the  necessity  of  applying  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make  good  the  differences  which  may  exist  between  the  amount 
of  their  earnings  and  the  amount  required  to  meet  working  expenses,  and 
payment  of  interest  on  invested  capital.  After  that  lapse  of  time,  and  judg- 
ing from  the  rapid  increase  of  traffic,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  earnings 
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will  enable  the  compaxiies  not  only  to  cover  their  working  expenses  but  also 
begin  the  redemption  of  their  debt  to  the  Government. 

To  complete  the  Algerian  railroad  system  the  lines,  Oued  Rhamour  to 
Ain  Beida  and  Blidah  to  Berroughia  (gauge  i  meter  and  1.055  meters,  respect- 
ively), are  now  under  construction,  and  the  following  lines  included  in  the 
general  plan  are  being  surveyed:  i,  From  Tlemcen  to  the  boundary  of  Mo- 
rocco; 2,  from  a  point  to  be  determined  between  Tlemcen  and  Senia  to  the 
mining  region  of  Rio  Salado;  3,  from  Teney  to  Qrleansville ;  4,  Aifreville 
to  Berroughia-Tremble,  and  Bosdj  Bouira. 

Table  A  shows  the  exact  terms  of  the  Government.     Table  B  shows  the 

earnings  for  the  years  1886  and  1887.     It  is  to  be  particularly  noted  that  the 

fall  in  the  earnings  for  1886  and  1887  was  entirely  due  to  the  locust  plague, 

which  occurred  in  1887,  and  when  the  statistics  of  1888  are  published  the 

same  fact  will  in  all  likelihood  be  repeated,  cause  and  effect  being  due  to  said 

plague. 

CHAS.  E.  GRELLET, 

United  Stateo  Consulate,  ConsuL 

AlfrurSy  Manh  21,  i88g. 
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NOTBiS. 


Qualifications  of  a  Voter,  in  Japan.  —  Consul -General  Greathouse 
says,  under  date  of  January  i6,  1889,  that  every  male  person  possessing  the 
requisite  qualifications  of  age  and  residence  who  has  paid  land  or  direct  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  2  or  more  yen  (99.07  cents)  and  not  received  alms  within 
two  years  from  public  sources  is  entitled  to  vote  and  eligible  to  oflice  in  the 
city  assembly  or  administration,  if  the  citizenship  has  not  been  suspended. 

Railroads  in  Venezuela.  —  Consul  Plumacher,  under  date  of  February 
5,  1889,  reports  that  the  Credit  Mobilier,  of  Paris,  has  commenced  prelimi- 
nary work  upon  a  road  from  La  Fria  to  San  Cristobal.  The  chief  engineer, 
M.  Dubosques,  died  from  yellow  fever  almost  upon  arrival  at  La  Fria,  which 
will  probably  delay  operations.  Another  road  from  the  city  of  Merida  to 
the  lake  coast  is  about  to  be  begun. 

Tariff  Changes  in  Portugal.  —  Consul -General  Lewis,  of  Lisbon, 
under  d^te  of  March  27,  1889,  reports  that  a  decree  was  printed  in  the  offi- 
cial journal  of  the  26th  instant,  which  advances,  from  that  date,  the  duty  on 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  imported  into  that  kingdom  to  19  and  27  reis  a  kilo- 
gram, respectively ;  exempting  therefrom  such  of  these  commodities  as  were 
warehoused  on  that  date  or  actually  loaded  for  Portugal.  These  will  only 
pay  the  duties  fixed  by  decree  of  December  15,  1888. 

Iri$h  Emigration.  —  Under  date  of  May.  19,  1889,  Consul  Savage,  of 
Belfast,  reports  that  the  total  number  of  emigrants  embarked  at  Irish  ]X)rts 
during  the  year  1888  was  79,211,  of  whom  41,697  were  males,  and  37,514 
females.  This  is  a  decrease  of  3,991  emigrants  as  compared  with  the  year 
1887.  Of  the  total  number  of  emigrants,  66,906,  or  85  per  cent.,  came  to 
the  United  States.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  emigrants  were  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  thirty-five  years,  the  percentage  over  that  age  being  9.  i,  and  of 
children  over  fifteen«  years  10.5. 

Vital  Statistics  of  Holland. — Consul  Eckstein,  of  Amsterdam,  says 
that  according  to  statistics  recently  published  by  the  department  of  the  inte- 
rior at  The  Hague,  the  population  of  Holland  on  January  i,  1888,  was 
4,450,870.  The  number  of  births  during  the  year  (1887),  exclusive  of  7,771 
still-born,  was  151,096;  deaths,  including  the  still-born,  99,012,  making  the 
death-rate  22.25  P^^  1,000.  The  death  ages  were  as  follows:  Under  i  year, 
26,176;  between  i  and  5  years,  12,315;  5  to  14  years,  4,158;  14  to  20  years, 
2,192;  20  to  50  years,  13,703;  50  to  65  years,  10,975;  65  to  80  years, 
I5i944^  above  80  years,  5,746;  not  designated,  34. 

Rates  at  which  the  Pacific  Mail  -^team-ship  Company  Receives 
Foreign  Coin.  —  Consul  Loughery,  of  Acapulco,  writes,  under  date  of 
February  27,  1889,  in  regard  to  this  subject: 

I  inclose  the  rates  at  which  foreign  coins  are  received  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Sleara-ship  Com- 
pany. In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  slate  that,  practically,  this  niling  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
nas  little  or  no  eflfect  in  business  relations.  There  is  no  bank  or  house  of  exchange  or  express 
office  in  Acapulco,  hence  the  value  of  Mexican  and  other  coin,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
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Uniied  States,  has  no  fixed  standard.  Mexican  dollars  have  one  rate  to-day  and  perhaps 
another  to-monow.  If  American  money  becomes  abundant  and  there  is  no  demand  for  it, 
the  discount  qf  Mexican  dollars  will  descend  to  15  or  1 8  per  cent.  At  other  times  gold  and 
drafts  command  a  premium  of  32  per  cent.  Until  recently  all  I  could  get  for  a  Government 
draft  was  20  per  cent. 

One  thing  is  evident,  the  deterioration  of  the  Mexican  dollar  has  a  most  injurious  effect 
upon  the  trade  and  commerce  with  the  Unit^  States. 

The  following  are  the  rates  at  which  foreign  coins  will  be  received  by  pursers  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Sieam-ship  Company,  Panama  and  San  Francisco,  Central  American  and  Mexican  lines, 
until  further  notice,  for  passages  and  fireight  as  equivalent  to  American  gold,  to  go  into  effect 
January  20, 1 8S9: 

GoM.  Sihftr, 

Pound  sterling I4.80  ^  Percent. 

French  20  fhmcs « 3. So  Colombian  dollars T, 45 

French  10  francs 1.90  Ecuadorian  sucres 45 

French  5  francs 95  Peruvian  dollars 35 

Spanish  sovereigns 4.00  Chilian  dollars 35 

Spanish  and  all  other  ounces 15.00  Guatemda  dollars 35 

Mexican  double  condors,  $20 19. 00  French  5-franc  pieces 18 

Mexican  condors,  510 9>5o  Mexican  dollan « 32 

Chilian,  Peruvian,  and  Guatemala  gold,  20  per  cent 

The  through  steamers  will  receive  American  silver  (not  defaced)  at  par;  coast  steamers 
will  receive  American  silver  at  6  per  cent ;  no  coins  titfaer  than  the  above  will  be  received. 

John  M.  Dow, 
General  Agents  Panama. 

The  Cypriote  Method  of  Destroying  Grasshoppers. — Consul^  Mason, 
of  Marseilles,  writes  as  follows,  under  date  of  February  27,  1889: 

In  consequence  of  the  serious  injury  inflicted  upon  the  crops  in  Algeria  last  year  by  th^ 
myriads  of  grasshoppers  which  descended  upon  that  country  in  June  and  July,  the  Govern- 
ment has  this  year  provided,  on  a  large  scale,  the  means  for  their  destruction  which  has  been 
so  successfully  employed  by  the  English  fanners  in  Cjrpius. 

The  a{^>aratus  consists  of  long  pieces  of  cheap  cotton  cloth,  a  yard  in  width,  edged  on  one 
side  with  a  strip  of  oil-cloth  6  inches  in  width,  and  each  provided  with  strings  by  which  it  can 
be  fastened  to  wooden  stakes.  When  an  invasion  of  the  grasshoppers  is  announced,  trenches 
are  dug  at  right  angles  with  the  direction  of  their  approach.  The  stakes  are  then  driven  in 
lines  on  the  side  of  the  trench  from  which  the  approach  is  expected  and  the  cloths  hung 
vertically,  fonning  a  curtain  42  to  44  inches  high,  fitting  closely  to  the  ground,  and  with  the 
oil-cloth  edge  uppermost.  Between  these  curtains,  at  intervals  of  200  or  300  yards,  open 
spaces  are  left  2  yards  in  width. 

The  march  of  the  insects  is  in  solid  phalanx,  devouring  everything  eatable  as  they  go. 
When  they  reach  the  curtain,  the  grasshoppers  climb  readily  to  the  point  where  they  encoun- 
ter the  oilcloth.  On  this  they  slip  and  fall,  and  after  several  futile  attempts  they  attempt  to 
clear  the  obstruction  at  a  jump.  Such  as  succeed  &11  into  the'  trench  on  the  further  side  and 
finding  the  ground  barren  of  food,  usually  make  no  attempt  to  go  further.  The  great  majority 
fail  to  jump  over  the  curtain  and  seek  to  circumvent  it.  They  thus  pour  by  myriads  through 
the  openings.  At  these  points  the  ditch  is  made  deep  and  wide,  and  the  further  slope  covered 
with  sheets  of  smooth  zinc  or  tin  upon  which  they  are  unable  to  chmb.  '  They  are  thus  caught 
in  masses,  beaten  to  death  with  large  wooden  paddles,  and  their  bodies  used  for  feeding  hogs 
or  for  manure.  In  some  cases  the  hogs  are  turned  into  the  trenches  to  kill  their  own  prey, 
but  in  general  the  work  is  done  by  natives  shod  with  large  wooden  sabots  with  which  they 
trample  the  insects  to-death. 

Six  thousand  of  these  curtains  and  100,000  oaken  stakes  have  been  provided  by  the  C>ov- 
emment  for  use  in  Algeria, and  will  be  distributed  through  the  military  authorities, who  are 
instructed  to  make  details  of  soldiers  to  assist  in  placing  them  and  instructing  the  natives  in 
their  use. 
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